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EDITORIALS 


O WING to a variety of difficulties “ The Students’ Chronicle 
and Seiampore College Magazine” suspended publication 
some two years ago when the Editor was away on furlough. 
It has been decided to renew the publication of the Magazine in a 
new form and on a new basis. Our appeal in future will be more 
to students of our own College, past and present, and special 
ftiends of the College in India and the West, than to the general 
student community throughout India, though some of the old 
features of a more general character will be retained. 

The Magazine will be under the diiection of the General 
Editor, and an Editorial Board representative of staff and students. 
We have come to realise that the s ecure existen ce o f a Magazillfi 
, like ours is endangered when its editing and conduct are made to 
depend too much on one maji., In an institution like ours, where 
every one feels that his ordinary duties are a sufficiently heavy 
burden, the continuance and efficient editing of a College Magazine 
' an only be made possible in so far as the Editor is able to depend 
upon the hearty co-operation of all concerned. Short articles 
will be welcome both from members of the staff and from students, 
present and past, on ’subjects literary, philosophical, scientific, 
educational, social and theological. The articles should not 
ordinarily be more than some 1500 words in length. They should 
be of sefvice to the average Indian student, anti of a tone and 
character consonant with our general ideals as an Institution. The 
Magazine will be published terminally in the months of April 
August and December* 

. .- ---- t - r r „■» 1 -----— r >— «... ***** , 

* Owing to printing difficulties over which the Editor had no control, the 
publication of this number had to be postponed from April, the end of the 
Academic year 1921-22, to July, the beginning of the Academic year 1922-23, 
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EDITORIAL 


The financial stringency now prevailing in all countries, 
and more particularly in those affected by the War is having 
serious consequences in the sphere of social ami educational 
progress, and yet the economic pressure is not*something to be 
wholly deplored by those who regard the establishment of peace 
and goodwill among men as more important even than the 
continuance of good times. For several years past, both during the 
war and after, the view had become alarmingly prevalent tl)£t v\' 
promoted material prosperity. Little attention was paid to tfe 
voice of the few who thought and taught otherwise. Common- 
sense pointed to the conclusion that a worljJ-wide destructive fvar 
was bound to end in economic disaster. There can be no solid 
foundation for commercial activity devoted to manufacture of 
things destined to destoiy and to be"destroyed. For a time facts 
seemed to go against such a view. There were abundant signs of 
vulgar prosperity on all sides. But men of all shades of thought 
are now beginning to recognise the facts that though the mills of 
God giind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small. No greater 
calamity could happen to mankind than the prevalence of a 
conviction that war is profitable in the mateiial sense. The 
difficulty of restraining the wilder passions of men must continue 
to be overwhelmingly great, and even with a parliament of 
nations, and a court of international justice, the application of 
force may be an occasional necessity, but the growth of the 
conviction that war brings in its train evils of the gravest charac¬ 
ter, economic, social, moral and religious, is a landmark in the 
progress of higher evolution. 

The serious bear ing of the economic situation on all edu¬ 
cational and philanthropic activities cannot be ign ored. The 
London hospitals for instance have never been in such sore straits, 
and many of them have been obliged to abandon or radically 
curtail their work on behalf of the suffering poor. The papers 
recently announced that according to* thp findings of a Royal 
Commission, the ancient Universities of Qxford and Cambridge 
were doomed to extinction unless Government came to the rescue 
with larger grants from public funds. The University of Calcutta 
with a debt of several lakhs of rupees is in the same predicament. 
Many missionary and private Colleges, in India, with little or 
nothing in the way of Government funds to fall back upon, are in 
an equally perilous condition. Not since the years following the 
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Napoleonic wars has business been so depressed as it now is in the 
West, and supporters of institutions like Serampore are in most 
cases business men with strong missionary and philanthropic 
•sympathies. When business is bad, it means often that business 
men have to depend on their capital rather than their income 
'for support, and this inevitably involves curtailment of gifts for 
philanthropic purposes. We desire at this time to express our 
very sincere and sympathetic appreciation of our Council in 
England for the brave and patient efforts they are making to 
secure the necessary funds for the carrying on of the College in a 
way*worthy of our history and ideals. The responsibility of the 
situation has been keenly felt by our worthy Master, Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould, and our indefatigable Secretary, Rev. J. A. Stuart, 
and no words of ours are necessary to assure them of the con¬ 
tinuance of our deep appreciation and loyal support. We are 
also more than grateful to the Baptist Missionary Society for the 
way in which it has stood by the College in its difficulties, and we 
look forward confidently to the day when other Missionary 
organisations will feel able to come to.our aid in such a way as to 
make the College as fully interdenominational on its teaching side 
as it is in its administration and government under the New Act. 
Our future is dependent on the extent to which we can rouse tl ? 
conscience of our supporteis to the importance of ou” task as a 
College. We are gratified to learn that Sir Michael Sadler, 
Chairman of the Calcutta University Commission, continues to 
be interested in us and in our work. Some little time ago he 
wrote to the Council in England in support of our appeal on 

• behalf of the College : f< The work of Serampore is of the highest 
| importance at this critical time in India. It carries on the true 
1 spirit of Carey—his wisdom, scholarship, piety and breadth.” Sir 

Michael, as Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, has his 
own problem in an acute form—the support of a growing Uni¬ 
versity in a great industrial centre suffering from severe commercial 
depression. In England the Gedde& report has proposed drastic 
economies in Education as in other forms of public expenditure, 
j Public opinion at home, however, has been steadily hardening 
: against the application of the proposals in an unduly drastic form 

• to Education. The Daily Telegraph in a recent arLicle declared 
that “ the national conscience will not condone any attempt to 
put back the hands of the clock, shutting out infants from the 
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schools, increasing the size of the classes, restricting the number 
of free places in Secondary schools, refusing grants to the Uni¬ 
versities, and paring down the salaiies of teadhers. That way 
lies not prosperity but poverty—poverty of mind and body ; and 
the nation has at last learnt that that means ruin and not 
salvation.” This is sound doctrine, with a much wider application 
than to the problem of the Geddes Report. The m ost divine of 
alHasks that any coun try can be called upon to undertake is the 
. Edu cation of the rising generation in all that is true and beautiful 
land good* and we trust that the little we are attempting in this 
direction at Serampore will not be allowed to suffer any serious 
set back notwithstanding the hard times and the lean years in 
which we live. 

George Howells. 

April , IQ22. 


FOUNDATIONS OF TRUE RELIGION. 

By thf. Editor. 

“ Also Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, flee thee away 
iRto the land of Judah and there cat bread, and prophesy there, but 
prophesy not again any more at Bethel, for it is the king’s 
sauctuary, and it is a royal house. Then answered Amos and 
said to Amaziah, I was no prophet , neither was l a prophet's son ; 
but I was a herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore trees ; and the 
Lord took me from following the dock, and tjie L ord said iinto_ nig ,* 
Go, prophe sy unto m yjpcople IsraeL" “Amos vii: 12-15. 

“On such words,” says Sir George Adam Smith, “ we do 
not comment; we give them homage.” Nevertheless the history 
of religion, including the Christian religion, gives abundant evidence 
of the sad fact that there is nothing easier than for men and commu¬ 
nities devoted to the service of religion* to .forget the very founda¬ 
tions on which all true religion is built. It is t lia- Q ld eternal 
stru ggle betwe en the spirit and the letter. Religion from its very 
nature stands for the dominance of the spiritual and the divine in 
human life. The religious man is he who rises above the material 
conditions surrounding him, and through communion with God 
becomes master of himself and the material world, the world of 
commonplace, in which he lives and moves and has his being. 
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And yet it cannot be gainsaid that religion in its official form has 
often become the greatest enemy ol the true religious spirit. The 
priest of the Old Testament and the Pharisee of the time of our 
Lord are but tyf>es of the religious formalists of all ages and of all 
religions imwhich the formalism of the letter has triumphed over 
and killed the fieedom.of the spiiit. 

| It is veiv easy for us religious people to stand on a pedestal 

»and criticise other ages and other religions. Nothing is more con¬ 
genial to us than to diagnose the evils of priestly formalism in the 
times of the prophets and to bemoan the hollowness of the 
region of the Pharisees of the New Testament. In the same way 
as “All men think oilier men moital but themselves/’so we are 
very apt to think, especially in religious matters, that all others 
except ourselves are queer, wrong-headed, perverse. The great 
lessons of the past are also too readily forgotten. It is quite possi¬ 
ble to do homage to the great prophets, and yet in our life-plans 
quite ignore their teaching. Certain modern Jews, for instance, 
deploring the spiritual deadness of their own church, have been 
maintaining that it only the Jewish people can be isolated in 
Palestine, the land of their fathers, then all the spiritual evils now 
so prevalent among them will disappear. But herein they totally 
forget the lessons of their own history and the teaching of their 
prophets. Geographical isolation has never been an effectual 
remedy for the spiritual ills of men and nations. Noe geographi¬ 
cal isolation but spiritual renewal an d prophetic inspiration is what 
the Jews like ourselves stand in vital need qf. With the prophetic 
message in view as one of the supreme expressions of the religious 
ideal, we shall briefly review for our instruction some of the most 
important elements of the true religious spirit. 

In true religion there is — 

I. Vision, a vision of God .-—The true prophet hears the 
voice of God, “ The Lord said unto me, Go prophesy." All of us in 
greater or less degree heaf this divine voice, and are vouchsafed a 
vision of the divine. The persistence of the inspiration depends 
upon the degree we are obedient to the heavenly vision. To the 
religious man day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. In nature around us, in the history of the 
past, in the events of the present, in all the varied experience of 
everyday life, stirring or commonplace, we can, if we so adjust 
ourselves, hear God speaking to the soul. Ihe world to the 
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religious mind is full of God, and the revelation that comes to us 
is much the same as that which came to Amos of old. “Prophesy 
unto my people Israel." We experience a spiritual joy which we 
cannot but communicate to and share with otheis. The world in 
which we live is not a stupid or malignant world, not a world con¬ 
trolled by blind force or a sinister Evil Power. It is the world of 
the good God, who makes Himself known to His children. The 
voices of the spiritual are ever around us for us to hear, and there 
is no joy and inspiration comparable to that whifcli come to us as 
we hide ourselves in the secret of the divine presence. 

“When my soul is faint and .thirsty 
Neath the shadow of His wing 
There is cool and pleasant shelter 
And a fresh and crystal spring ; 

And my Saviour rests beside me 
As we hold communion sweet 
If I tried I could not utter 
What He says when thus we meet " 

In true religion there is another element viz; 

II. Spiritual independence .—Ainaziah w r as a typical repre¬ 
sentative of the official priesthood and the State Church of his day. 
Amos was enabled to see at a distance the onward march of the 
great northern power—the Asyrian Empire—and the inevitable 
doom that would fall upon Israel stamped itself upon his mind. 
So leaving his desert home he appeared at Bethel, the great 
sanctuary of the northern kingdom, and the centre of the royal and 
idolatrous priesthood who served in the high places. In the whole 
composition of Amaziah, a leader of the political priesthood of 
Bethel, “there is” (as Smith notes) “no trace of the spiritual—only 
fear, pride and privilege, divine truth is challenged by human law, 
and the word of God silenced in the name of the king.” “Priest 
and man face each other—priest with kin^ behind, man with God 
—and w r age that debate in which the whole warfare and progress 
of religion consist.” Throughout Amaziah is thinking in terms of 
his official standing, not of his spiritual vocation, and that has 
always been the special danger of the official priesthood. The 
spiritual ideal is apt to harden into mere officialism wherever 
religion is dominated by a state connection. But the sins of 
Amaziah priest of Bethel, are, to quote again the brave and true 
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words of Sir George Adam Smith, “not limited to an established 
Church. The Amaziahs of dissent are also very many. Wherever the 
official masters the spiritual; wherever mere dogma or tradition is 
made the standard of preaching, wherever new doctiine is silenced, 
or programmes of reform condemned, as of late years in Free 
Churches they have sometimes been, not by spiritual argument, 
but by the i/>s< J'.xit of the dogmatist, or by ecclesiastical rule or 
expediency, there you have the same spirit. The dissenter who 
checks the word of God in the name of some denominational law 
or dogma is as Erastian as the Churchman who would crush it, 
like Amaziah, by invoking the state. These things in all the 
Churches are the begg*arly rudiments of paganism, and religious 
reform is achieved, as it was, that day at Bethel, by the abjuring 
of officialism.” 

Amos scorned the idea that he was a member of the pro¬ 
fessional guild of the prophets who earned their bread by the 
exercise of their professional gifts, and who therefore were solely 
tempted to prophecy what was pleasing. “ Xo prophet I, nor 
prophets’ son, but a herdsman and a dresser of sycomores, and 
Jehovah took me from behind the flock, and Jehovah said unto me: 
Go prophesy unto my people Israel.” Heie Amos reveals himself 
as the founder of a new order of prophecy and his words are the 
charter of a spiritual religion as distinct from religion dependent 
on elaborate organisation or official patronage. Amos was an 
ordinary member of society, engaged in a commonplace civil 
occupation, and the call of God came to him. “ The lion hath 
roared, who will not fear ? The Lord God hath spoken, who can 
but prophesy ?” The only credentials that Amos relies on in the 
last resort are the strong conviction of his self-consciousness. In 
the solitude of the desert God has laid hold of him, and he cannot 
but speak. So he relies not upon the authority of any political, 
priestly or prophetic organisation, but on the conviction that the 
Spirit of God is in his $oul, impelling him to utterance. These 
were the supreme credentials of our Lord Himself. If Jesus had 
made His woik dependent on official recognition by Herod or 
Caiaphas, He would never have left the carpenter's shop in His 
village home at Nazareth. With these two outstanding examples 
—Amos in the Old Testament and Jesus in the New—it is astonish¬ 
ing how much officialism is allowed to creep into our faith and rob 
it of so much of its strength and vitality. A survey of religion 
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today, in any and every community, Christian or non-Christian, 
reveals the fact that the officialism of Amaziah is often more in 
evidence than the stern spiritual independence of Amos. We meet 
in daily life Amaziahs in abundance; we are surrounded by them. 
Their religious attitude is through and through official* ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, proper, respectable. The priest or minister is the appointed 
authority to attend to the religious needs of the community, and 
all others not officially appointed for the purpose are interlopers, 
and the sooner they flee away into the land of Judah or anywhere 
else, the better for all concerned. Amos will always remain the 
type of a strong independent spiritual dissenter. I do not suggest 
that Amos is the only type of religious mind that ought to be 
encouraged, but I do say that the attitude he stands for, is an 
essential element in the highest religious ideal, and in all the 
Churches today, there is far too little of the Amos spirit, strong 
spiritual independence, and far too much reliance on the officially 
recognised priest or minister as the only one called to represent 
God among the people and to prophesy to Israel. On such a 
basis of officialism, no Church can fulfil the divine ideal. I may 
refer finally to one other element in true religion, viz:— 

III. Hope .—The inspired man cannot but inspire. The 
prophets indeed never shrank from telling the truth, though they 
knew it to be unpleasant. They were not time servers in any 
sense of the term. They rather gloried in telling forth the whole 
message of God, whatever might be its consequence. Amos was a 
man all aglow with ethical earnestness, and the stern realities of 
the demands of righteousness. And so in accordance with the 
divine impulse within him, he faithfully described the inevitable ruin 
of the sinful nation. And yet as we see from the last chapter, he 
cannot but give expression at the same time to the ethical hope 
within him. Ruin, yes, death is bound to come, but it is death 
that is to be followed by a glorious resurrection, “And^l will 
bring again the captivity of my people Israel, and they shall build 
the waste cities and inhabit them ; and they shall plant vineyards 
and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make gardens and eat 
fruit of them. And I will plant them upon their land, and they 
shall no more be pulled up out of their land, which I have given 
them, saith the Lord thy God." We are to-day in need of 
prophets of hope. A writer in the April number of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century refers to the prevailing despondency, widely diffused 
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among all classes at the present time, a despondency which the 
moral leaders of the people have done but little to remove. 
“ There was” he says “a moated ruin in Flanders,” no doubt 
recalling a war# experience, ' 1 known as ‘ Frog Farm.’ From this 
of nights came a chorus of bull frogs positively amazing. The 
croaking of our professional pessimists for the last three years 
and more has been as loud and heart-rending. It seems indeed to 
..form a deliberate symphony, in which each section has its proper 
task as the brasses, reeds and strings of an orchestra. Thus one 
coterie insists upon the mistakes of the past, and proves to its 
ovypi satisfaction that our leaders in the War were incompetent 
and self-seekiug, that the peace which followed the War was 
framed in mingled baseness and stupidity. A second shows ill- 
feeling between ourselves and the men beside whom we fought. 
A third laments unceasingly our present degeneracy and the evil 
prospects of the future. Signs do not lack that in some direction 
this pessimism is being exploited as a sort of ' stunt.' A tone of 
cheap cynicism and disillusion is set and carefully cultivated by 
those who desire to be in the fashion.” Another writer, well- 
known in the world of literature, has recently been studying the 
faces of people he meets in London, and has tabulated the follow¬ 
ing conclusions as to the state of mind into which every one 
hundred of its population may be roughly divided. 


(1) Discontented, disheartened, worried ... 25 

(2) Resigned, indifferent . 25 

(3) Hard, selfish, avaricious . 10 

(4) Humble, gentle, dully contented ... 15 

(5) Complacent, self-satisfied, pompous ... 10 

(6) Genial, happy . 15 


These are rather remarkable diagnoses by two competent 
observers of the prevailing temper of our time. It is essentially 
an irreligious temper, because it practically banishes God from the 
world as Governor afid Director. Even among professional reli¬ 
gious people, you find an appallingly large number who seem to 
be in a permanently pessimistic frame of mind. They croak to 
themselves and they croak to others. Like Mr. Croaker in Gold¬ 
smith’s Good Natured Man, they exercise a blighting influence on 
every society they come in touch with. You never get from them 
a cheering encouraging word under any conditions. Everything 
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done and said by anybody else is wrong, and the whole world 
is going to the devil. With men whose main inspiration is the 
devil one can understand such a frame of mind, but to those who 
are of religious temperament, and profess allegiance to the God of 
Hope, such an attitude is a contradiction of the first fundamentals 
of our faith. Wherever there is a fading vision of God pessimism 
is the inevitable result. Let us examine ourselves and in the 
name and strength of Almighty God, our Father and Redeemer* 
let us make short work of our despondent moods. There is suffi¬ 
cient real misery in the world, without our adding to it by our 
pessimistic croakings and unkind criticisms. Let us in the spirit 
of our Master and Saviour “ who went about doing good ” leave no 
day to pass without briging rays of hope and healing to those 
in need of cheer and strength. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” 


HUMOUR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Mr. J. N. Chukerrarty, M.A., 

Lecturer in English, Seramporc College. 

When I had the honour very recently of being invited to 
address the Serampore College Union Society on some topic 
connected with English literature, it set me thinking furiously in 
search of a suitable theme. Of course, English literature offers a 
reasonably wide field for the choice of a subject. But there was, 
if I am not mistaken, a certain warning or challenge in the words 
in which the engagement was announced to the Union. It was 
most rashly but kindly hinted, possibly with the object of drawing 
a full house, that the address would be quite a literary treat. 
My literary commissariat has never been overfull. It would tax 
my resources to provide even plain fare just good enough not 
to offend the palate of gentlemen of taste. I took the hint, 
however, and made up my mind that my subject must be 
something a little removed from our old accustomed ruts in 
the highways of English literature. In other words, it was not 
to be the idealism of Shelley, or the Hellenism of Keats or the 
pessimistic note in Matthew Arnold's poetry, or any of those 
stereotyped shibboleths of current criticism. My aim was not 
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So high. I tried to hit upon a subject that would provide an 
hour’s recreation in a literary way, even though it might not 
promise much in the way of instruction. It was not long before 
my quest led n»e to think of the claims of the literature of humour 
and, to cufc*a long story short, I soon decided in favour of Humour 
in English Literature for the subject of my address. 

There were not wanting weighty considerations to deter¬ 
mine my choice of the subject. 

1. The commodity called humour has proved a great asset 
in the world of letters through all the ages from the clays of 
Aristophanes, the venerable patriarch of European humorists. 
Humour plays an important part in the work of the best English 
writers from Chaucer to Kipling; while instances of it are not 
altogether rare in the pre-Chaucerian age. It is like a diffused 
aroma filling the whole atmosphere of English literature, while 
here and there it is very strongly in evidence. It seems to run 
in the blood of the British race. Men and women of widely 
different temperaments and tastes, such as Addison and Swift, 
Carlyle and Charles Lamb, Dickens and Thackeray, George Eliot 
and Mrs. Henry Wood, are found to share it much as they did the 
sunshine and the breezes of their seagirt isle. Huxley, a man of 
science, has his fair share of it. The general reading public will not 
take very kindly to a poet or novelist who is poor in this quality, 
and literary critics will be inclined to discount him unless he should 
make up for the defect by undeniable excellence in other respects. 

2 . Humour of the right short is a mighty solvent in social 
life. There is at present a certain tenseness in the atmosphere^ 
which calls for something in the nature of a safe conductor to 
relieve the tension. It seems to me that in our sense of humour 
we might find a resource of help through these days of storm and 
stress. “Humour is sympathy with the seamy side of things." 
It is a means of self-criticism and saves from the folly of self- 
importance and the sin of self-righteousness. It introduces a 
welcome charity into*social judgments. The cynic may be alone. 
The humorist delights in company. 

3. It does not ordinarily receive its due share of attention 
in the ordinary college courses in English literature in this 
country; though it might be fairly presumed that to the country¬ 
men of such fine humorists as Iswar Chandra Gupta, Bankim 
Chandra and the great Rabindranath, to mention only a few 
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names out of a large number, humour of any type would make a 
very distinct appeal. So the subject was there. But how about 
the line of treatment ? There are different wayg of approach to 
the subject of English Humour, (i) It may ba treated histoii- 
cally by following the chronological order of the great names in 
English literature and noting the characteristics of the chief 
humorists of each literary age, say from the age of Chaucer down¬ 
wards. (2) It may be dealt with under the separate heads, of 
the recognised literary types, such as Satire in general, Burlesque, 
Mockheroic, Parody, etc., etc. 

(3) Another line of treatment is suggested by the dictum 
of Theodore Watts-Dunton on the subject. He is for drawing 
the line between what he calls absolute humour and relative 
humour, corresponding to the two distinct attitudes of the human 
spirit to the things of life, (1) the attitude of acceptance, of 
taking things for granted, and (2) the attitude of challenge and 
inquiry, the Renaissance attitude. 

(4) One might also divide up or classify humour in terms 
of the different spheres of life in which it manifests itself and finds 
its materials. Thus we might speak of— 

(a) The humour of the sea, 

(b) „ „ Public school life. 

(c) „ „ City life. 

(d) „ „ the bar and the bench. 

(e) „ „ the market place. 

And so on and so on. 

Confronted with these crossroads, I felt like the noble 
animal with long hairy ears between the bundles of hay. In my 
dilemma I was left just with sense enough to consult one or two 
old oracles in the line of English literature. I must say that the 
value of Hazlitt as a critic of humour still remains unsurpassed. 
For a short bibliography on the subject T might mention besides 
Hazlitt,— 

1. Thackeray—English Humourists of the 18th century. 

2. George Meredith—Essay on Corned}' and the uses of 

the Comic Spirit. 

3. Bain—Chapter on Humour in his Rhetoric and Com- 

stereo. position. 
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4. R. H. Hutton—Contemporary Thought andThinkers. 

5. H. Bergson—Laughter (translated from the original 

.French). 

6. * Sydney Smith—Essays. 

7. Leigh Hunt—Aitides on the Subject. 

8. Addison and Steele—Essays on the Subject in the 

Spectator. 

As regards my line of treatment, I should prefer taking 
things in their Older in time, if only because the advantage of 
perspective which distance of time offeis, is not to be lightly 
thrown away. The chronological order is also convenient for the 
purpose of noting the relation, if any, between the evolution of 
types of literary humour and the movements of thought in the 
larger world of English life. But I can hardly hope to be so 
thorough within the limits of time and space at my disposal. I 
would therefore claim the privilege of taking shoit cuts and making 
a compromise between one line of treatment and another to suit 
my special circumstances. 

Be it said here that all the foregoing is only by’wayof 
clearing for action. Let me now open fire with a brief discussion 
of the meaning and scope of the teim, ‘ humour.’ I should like to 
follow what is called the Direct Method, i.c., place before you one 
or two live specimens of the thing called humour, before attempt¬ 
ing to define it more or less formally. 

Let us take first an example of simple playful humour, one 
that is delightful fun all over without any sting; I mean the 
celebrated equestrian fit of John Gilpin sung by the gentle 
Cowper. The pretty sentiment of Dame Gilpin in proposing 
to her spouse a picnic party in honour of the 20th anniversary 
of their marriage—the thoughtful housewifely spirit in which she 
goes about catering for itr-her wise piecautions to disarm possible 
criticism—the modesty and thrift of Mistress Gilpin in conflict 
with her little vanity—the gallant offer of the bold linendraper 
to accommodate the party in the chaise by riding all the way to 
Edmonton as escort—the quaint figure of John Gilpin on horse¬ 
back with his odd riding kit—the wicked trick played by the 
muddle-headed horse in forcing Gilpin to ride a handicap throu/i’ 
the town in spite of himself—and the whole chapter of (is— 
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accidents that follow—all these are described in a mock-heroic 
style which adds to the ludicrous effect of the train-band captain’s 
adventure. The fun turns mainly on the ludicrous nature of the 
successive mishaps. 

Next, think of the scene in the Pickwick Papers in"which the 
Wellers, father and son, join in getting the Rev. Mr. Stiggins 
ready for a Temperance address one afternoon by plying him with 
bumpers of good sliong ale. This so-called reverend gentleman— 
a type of the wolf in sheep's clothing so hateful to Dickens—has 
managed to establish himself as the main tower of strength of a 
Women’s Temperance Association, and his engagement for the d&y 
is to take his place as the chief preacher of temperance at the 
meeting of the association. In the midst of his potations he re¬ 
members his engagement and at last makes a move to go to the 
meeting. He is rather unsteady in his legs. But the two Wellers 
between them manage to convoy him safely to the assembly room, 
where the ladies are engaged in drinking huge quantities of tea in 
the name of Temperance. There is a great stir when the gentle¬ 
man is announced. Then there bursts into the room the rednosed, 
reverend gentleman staling wildly, and after several oscillations 
of his tall figure in his attempt to get on his legs to speak, he 
hiccups forth the edifying remaik— “ This meeting is drunk." 
This is in Dickens’s usual style of exaggeration and caricature. 
But such things are not unknown in a minor degree in real life. 
You have a good laugh over the comical appearance and conduct 
of brother Stiggins. It is topsy-turvydom with a vengeance—a 
temperance preacher tipsy with strong drink. Can anything be 
more ludicrous ? 

The following extract from Emerson’s sketch of English 
manners is not without its humour. Emerson is American, and 
his humour has a characteristic dryness about it j but of this 
more in its place later on: 

Nothing but the most serious business could give one any 
counterweight to these Baresarks, though they were only to order 
eggs and muffins for their breakfast. The Englishman speaks with 
all his body. His elocution is stomachic—as the Ametican's is 
labial. His vivacity betrays itself, at all points, in his manners, 
in his respiration, and the inarticulate noises he makes in clearing 
^ throat—all significant of burly strengths In a company of 
8 ere ''^rs, you would think him deaf; his eyes never wander from 
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his table and newspaper. Introductions are sacraments. He 
withholds his name. At the hotel, he is hardly willing to whisper 
it to the clerk at the book-office.” Emerson is not out to pass 
censure but rather to pay a compliment as the context shows. 
He is speaking of the vigour and impressiveness of the English 
character. The humour lies in the incongruity or want of pro¬ 
portion between the amount of horsepower brought into play and 
the'trivial nature of the things that give occasion for the exercise 
of such tremendous energy and seriousness. 

One instance, and this last from nearer home. There is a 
tableau in one of the eatfier poems of Rabindranath. The dramatis 
personae are a young Bengali bridegroom fresh from the university 
and his little bride, a child of ten. The young man is gushing 
with sentiment vowing eternal love and all the rest of it. The 
innocent little one is both puzzled and amused at the goings on of 
her lord. But she dashes the whole romance to the ground by her 
preoccupation with a ripe kool (a variety of jujube) that she has 
spotted in the garden nearby. She completely destroys the young 
man’s romance by coolly asking him to have the goodness to pluck 
the fruit for her. This throws the wet blanket over the fire of the 
youth's erotic sentiment. There are finer things in Rabi Babu's 
humour, eg., in his history of the famous Bachelors’ Club. But 
the humorous situation referred to above, though not quite up to 
the level of his best, has point enough to serve my purpose. It is 
the incongruity between the highflown vapourings of sentiment 
expressed by the Calcutta graduate and the innocent simplicity of 
the child bride. 

The Psychology of Humour. 

The genesis of humour is to be found in the sphere of the 
emotions. It springs out of the perception of some incongruity or 
striking lack of balance between what is expected and what is 
presented, the clash between the ideal and the real or actual, 
if you see a man calmly standing on his head instead of his legs, 
or a donkey riding on the shoulders of a man, instead of the man 
riding the donkey, you are moved to laughter. You are struck 
by the humour of the situation. 

Professor Bain in his exposition of the psychology of 
humour, first gives a brief summary of the chief occasions of our 
enjoyment of the ludicrous in actual life. Then he proceeds-” 
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“ The Ludicrous or Humour, as a form of literary composition, 
must work on the same lines and take up the same occasions as 
in the actual, but with the advantage of an unlimited scope in 
imagining conjunctions suited to the-effect ; while the essence of 
the art lies in the mollifying ingredients that appease the sym¬ 
pathies without marring the delight. 

The means to this end are various." 

He points out more than half a dozen devices, the best of 
them being the mixture of tender and kindly feeling with the 
ludicrous effect. The fundamental fact in his analysis of humour 
is the doctrine that our enjoyment of the Jidicrous is a species of 
the pleasure of malignity.- 

The word hnmour has had a chequered history. Originally 
it meant moisture or fluid substance. It next stood for the prin¬ 
cipal fluids of the human body in pre-scientific medicine. It then 
came to denote a passing mood or temper supposed to originate from 
the condition of the humours of the body. When the mood was 
permanent or characteristic, it indicated what we call an eccen¬ 
tricity. Shakespeare frequently uses humour in the sense of a 
passing mood or fancy. Ben Jonson on the other hand would 
restrict it to a predominant mental characteristic. For example, 
Capt. Bobadil in “ Every Man in His Humour " stands for the 
bragging disposition. The members of the Spectator Club, and in 
some measure also the members of the Pickwick Club, exemplify 
humour in the latter sense. Mr. Snodgrass is 1 the poetic gentle¬ 
man ; ’ Mr. Tupman is ' the amorous gentleman.' 

In modern usage ‘humour' is generally restricted to the 
sense of the ludicrous or that power in man which enables him to 
see and enjoy what is amusing. “ The quality of humour shares in 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human emotion. In its 
genuine manifestations it is as spontaneous as laughter and as 
inexplicable. It mocks all attempts at definition. We can see it 
and enjoy it, but cannot say with definiteness what it is. The 
common opinion among modern psychologists is that the percep* 
tion of the incongruous and the inconsistent is the cause or source 
of humour." Speaking of the same subject Barrow says, “ It is 
indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 

shapes, so many postures, so many garbs.that it seeraeth no 

less hard to settle a clean and certain notice thereof, than 
to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of fleetihg 
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air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying; sometimes it playeth 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity 
of their sense ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude.” 

Carlyle describes humour as “sympathy with the seamy 
side of things.” It is the seamy side of life rather than its bright 
smooth side, th.it has made the strongest appeal to our best 
humorists. Hazlitt places the Ludicrous, the Serious and the 
Pathetic in a graduated series to form a sort of barometer of 
emotional pressure. The seiious coincides with the mark of 
nortaal temperature and pressure. When the emotional pressure 
of our experiences is above normal, the mercury mounts up 
into the region of the pathetic—when it is subnormal, />., below 
the mark of the serious, the mercury descends to the ludicrous. 
Comic humour of the simplest type is mere fun, and the farthest 
removed from pathos. But the most graceful kind of humour is 
that which is blended with pathos or tender feeling. The ming¬ 
ling of laughter and tears gives a warm human note which is one 
of the graces of literary art. Charles Lamb and Dickens are good 
exponents of this special blend of humour. 

In speaking of the nature of humour one cannot very well 
avoid saying a word about wit. The two are closely allied. “ In 
general they find their subject matter in the same sphere. But 
they use it differently. Humour is kindly, and, in its genuine 
forms, includes the quality of sympathy. Wit is sharper and more 
apt to wound. Wit is a flash, humour is a steady genial glow.” 
One might say that wit is to humour what mirth is to cheerful¬ 
ness. The boundaries between the two are somewhat indetermi¬ 
nate. The humour of the post-Restoration comedy consists 
largely of wit. Wit generally depends for its effect on happy 
phrase, brilliant antithesis, irony and innuendo. Sydney Smith's 
remark to the chapter of St. Paul’s on the proposal to lay a wooden 
pavement round the building,—“ If we lay our heads together, the 
thing is done ”—had more wit than humour. One or two other 
examples may be given. 

Q. How is the policeman like the rainbow ? Ans. Because 
he always appears after the storm. This is an example of popular 
wit. The following is an example of hyperbolic witThe dryness 
of a certain literary publication formed the ground of a vigorous 
wit combat. During its piogiess, A said, “They keep it before the 
B 
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bar in taverns to increase their custom. It makes you thirsty to 
look at it.” The knock out blow came from B, when he said, 
“ The Dutch subscribe to it regularly. It serves them now for 
dykes." 

Humour has found expression in a variety of forms in 
English literature. Some of them are well marked and distinct, 
and can be easily ticketed for identification. But many of them 
are so individual and unique and possess elements so subtle that 
they defy classification and definition. For example, while the 
humour of Butler, Dryden and Pope, and of Swift can be disposed of 
coveniently under the general head of satire, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to put Charles Lamb in a group with others. The safest 
way out of the difficulty would be to take the chief English 
humourists as they come, as far as practicable in the order of their 
time, keeping a look-out in the meanwhile that no important land¬ 
mark in the domain of English Humour is missed. 

First a word about Theodore Watts-Dunton's distinction 
between absolute humour and relative humour, which is really 
arresting. “ In the case of relative humour, that which amuses 
the humourist is the incongruity of some departure from the laws 
of convention. He laughs at the breach of the sympathy of the 
social pyramid of the country and the time. In the case of 
absolute humour, it is the incongruity of a depature from the 
normal as fixed by Nature herself/’ Watts-Dunton gives the place 
of honour to Dean Swift and Robert Burns as absolute humorists. 
He does not specify particular pieces or works of these writers in 
illustration. But one can see his meaning. He very probably 
had in contemplation the Dean's Modest Proposal to cope with 
the economical problem of impoverished Ireland by the novel 
scheme of breeding children for the butcher's stall. The grave 
and logical conduct of an absurd proposition is the trick of the 
Dean's humour. The fierce satire on' modern civilised life con¬ 
tained in Gulliver's Travels also turns partly on a travesty of the 
natural order of things. Robert Burns rises to the height of absolute 
humour, when after remonstrating with the Prince of Devils in a 4 
very human and good natured way, he winds up with the genial 
request, " O, would ye tak a thought and mend ? " It seems as 
though the poet were talking to a wild scapegrace youth detected 
in sowing his wild oats. 
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The awkward situation of the urbane Samuel Pickwick 
when he was discovered at night in his tasselled night cap by 
the elderly lady in the inn; his alarm and confusion and 
apologies ; the lady’s indignation, etc., constitute an expression of 
relative huritour. The legend about Dame Partington, which 
Sydney Smith turns to such effective use in criticising the Lords’ 
opposition to the Reform Bill, might be cited as an instance of 
absolute humour. 

“In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon the 
town of Sidmouth—the tide rose to an incredible height—the 
wavfis rushed in upon the houses—and everything was threatened 
with destruction. 

In the midst of this sublime storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, and squeezing out the seawater, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic 
was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up ; but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal." 

Let us now liy and take some of the great humorists in 
their time order. I wish to begin with Chaucer, for full bodied and 
full blooded English humour is not met with in English literature 
before Dan Chaucer.’ I need not take into account such shy 
fledgelings of humour as make their appearance in the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi ’ or in the famous debate of the Owl and the Nightingale. 

The Prologue of the Pardoner in the Canterbury Tales. 
The pardoner was a priest of the lower order in the middle ages. 
The holy man in the Tale describes with delightful naivete his 
professional stock in trade, and the devices he employs in order 
to make the members of his congregation part with their coins to 
him. I have tried to modernize the Pardoner’s English for your 
convenience. 

Masters, (says lje) .when I preach in churches I strain 
myself to give a high flown speech. I ring it out as round as a 
bell, for I know by rote all that I say. My theme is always one, 
and has ever been—Radix malorum est cupiditas’ (cupidity is the 
root of all evils). * * * * I.speak a few woids in Latin to sea¬ 
son and spice my address, and to stir men to devotion. Then I 
pull a long face, and say, 'good men and women, of one thing I 
warn you. If there be any in this church now who hath done 
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horrible sin, so that he dare not for shame ask to be shriven of it, 
such folk shall have no power, nay no grace to offer to my relics 
in this place. And whoso finds himself out oY such blame, will 
come up and offer (silver and gold) in God's name.' 

We could well imagine that after that warning no one' in 
the congregation would care to fit the cap on his head, and that 
there would be a perfect shower of shillings pouring into the 
pardoner’s bowl. 

There is a touch of satire here; but it is not the keen-edged, 
slashing satire of the age of Dryden and Pope. It is the good 
humoured comment of a man of imagination who knows life and 
fairly enjoys it. In a settled age, when a certain social order has 
become firmly established, and the forces of religion and politics 
are running smoothly in their well marked grooves, and people are 
on the whole prosperous; literary humour will tend to be of the 
broad and genial kind. Such is the humour of the Canterbury 
Tales. With the added charm of a peculiar naivete Chaucer 
touches the evil of piiest-craft with a gentle hand. A man like 
Dean Swift would let fly the batbed arrows of his malignant 
satire. 

The good old ballads of merry England are a rich mine of 
humour of a piquant flavour, eg ., the Robinhood ballads. But I 
doubt if I can slop here to explore their wealth. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CASTE SYSTEM IN BENGAL. 

By H. P. Sengupta, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit , Serampore College. 

I. The Question of Untouchability. 

The whole of Hinduism is hopelessly labouring under the hated 
curse of untouchability. All right-thinking men must be ashamed to 
see what man has made of man in India. Here you have deprived 
millions of your fellow-beings of the right of reading the national 
vScriptures. You will threaten them with eternal perdition if they 
dare to enter the national temple. The national school has its gates 
closed to them. The right of drawing water from the common well 
is denied to them. 
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Men there are of objectionable habits and practices all over 
the world, but nowhere else will you find people treated with an 
equally heartless and contemptuous severity. “Touch me not”— 
is the frowning command of the Vedas; “Touch me not”—cries 
the idol in the temple; the lips of the Brahmin raise the same alarm; 
“ Touch not my person—you are an untouchable ; touch not the water 
I drink—you are base-born; touch not my cooked food—that will 
spoil it.’’ As a Hindu eager for my country’s welfare I say—Woe 
to-their hated caste-feeling and the hide-bound system! God and 
salvation are farthest removed from the nation which can boast of 
learned men taking pride in the existence of such a debasing, demo¬ 
ralising, denationalizing, ruinous caste system. 

The superior mind of India thought of preserving itself by 
isolating the few from the many. The effect of this terrible blunder 
is now telling upon the nation. Unmindful of the health of the other 
limbs and organs of the body corporate tire brain has developed in a 
fantastic way and the whole threatens to break down with rickets. 
But the case is not yet hopeless, and the selection of the remedy 
not doubtful. 

II. The Religious Education of non-Brahmin Hindus. 

In the days of the Vedas the Sudras were not only admitted 
to the study of the Vedas, but some of the greatest thinkers of the 
age, who added to the volume of the Vedic lore by their composition, 
were Sudras. In the days of the decline of Aryan character the rule 
became absolute that no Sudra should be admitted to die study of 
sacred scriptures. It was at that time that the right of teaching the 
Vedas was wrested from the Kshattriyas and Vaisyas, and the 
Brahmins confined the right to themselves. This might have been 
done with the best of motives; but such a rule, once rigidly laid down 
in the law books, put a stop to the unhampered development of 
spiritual learning of which the Indians generally were capable. This 
exclusive right of teaching, and, hence, of thinking and writing on the 
subject has characterised the later Indian Sastras with such an intense 
bigotry and caste-feeling as to make them only a vehicle of the 
Brahminic cult and not the literature of the nation. Dissociated from 
the nation, the Indian Dhaftna-Sastras have failed to be truly national. 
In the later mediaeval period, in Bengal, the non-Brahmins, whatever 
their caste, were, without exception, deprived of the right of studying 
their religious texts. To the whole non-Brahmin population, male or 
female, the door of theological learning was shut for ever. The 
Sastras passing into the hands of a microscopic minority were lost to 
the nation for ever. Even now in the days of Reform, in the Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College in Calcutta the Pandits would not open their lips 
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to explain the sacred texts if there were any non-Brahmin Bengali 
student in the class, for in Bengal the four original castes have been 
reduced to two only the Brahmins and non-Brahmins, and the non- 
Brahmins, according to the Brahmins, are all Suuras. What a pros¬ 
pect, then, for the unfortunate millions thirsting for fiist-hand know¬ 
ledge of their ‘own' scriptures! Here is food enough for reflection 
of the nation and of the Education Minister of Bengal. 


A SONNET. 

When grope I nearest Thee, O Lord, my God? 

0 

Know thee ah! when as more than closest kin ? 

When most I feel as though through starry sheen, 

Thy influence laves my fevered brow, as sod, 

Yellow and sere, in fringing a way oft-trod, 

Admits the might of rain in redressed green, 

And in the fulness of a life made clear, 

Perceive how infinite life enlivens my clod ? 

—Not when forgetful of self, exulting high 
In glorious joy co-mingled with thy Being 
I fancy becoming Thy Self, deluded soul! 

But peace still laps me round, and I feel thee nigh, 

When strong in weakness myself on thee 1 fling, 

A fellow Man,—the Saviour,—my God ! 

S. N, R. 


THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD IN INDIA PAST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

When there is nothing encouraging oi inspiring in the present, man 
seeks to derive inspiration from the past. The past is as much to him a study 
of the deepest interest as the future a pleasant subject for divination. It is 
through the perspective of the past that he can look back into the present—nay 
beyond the present into the future. 

In even the most hurried review of the past and the present of India, 
one thing that comes to the very forefront of our notice is that the sharpest 
contrast is presented by her present to her past—specially in matters relating to 
society—and more especially in matters relating to the position of women with 
reference to men. 

India has ever been—and may she long continue to be—the home of the 
highest of ideals. Idealisnf is the very stuff wTiich India has been made of; 
spiritualism has been her very soul. The wonderful examples left by the illus- 
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trious dead of this land will ever remain as landmarks in the checkered history 
of the spiritually-disposed India. The august names of Rama and Bharat, of 
Vyasa and Valmiki, of Gautama and Sankaracharya, of Kalidas and 
Bhababhuli, of Katyayana and Patanjali will continue to testify to her ‘golden 
age of unparallelecfglory as much as, by no means the less august names of 
Sita and Dafoayanti, of Sabitri and Atreyi, of Lila and Gargi, of Baraba and 
Prothetheyi. 

The well-regulated research of social'thinkers and workers pointedly 
brings out the fact that the India of the present cannot connect itself well with 
what she was in the remote past, that the present state of society in India might 
have been inconceivable to a man of the Vcdic age. Remarkable changes 
have taken place and these especially in respect of the ideal of womanhood. 

• Men of the Vedic age, it has been said, did not—even could not—think 
of subordinating the claims of women to those of their own—the claims of 
women to move in a sphere of liberty and activity, to have their final faculties 
cultured and refined in due proportion—to have, in a word, the interests of 
their physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual well-being looked to with the 
utmost care. Men were actuated by no motive of self-aggrandisement, as they 
are at present. Not indeed that we must assume a total absence of all that is 
good, at present. But judging from an impartial point of view, it appears that 
the condition of women was far better in the Vedic age than in modern times. 
The remarriage of widows was, it has been found out, prevalent in Ancient 
India, just as it still prevails among many races in modern times. The Purdah 
system was totally unknown. Women, though for the most part of their time 
engaged in domestic affairs, found ample time and opportunity for indulging 
in music and thus amusing themselves. Marriage was not incumbent on any 
and every woman and there were some who, of their own free-will, observed 
the vow of life-long virginity. Though the father, the mother or any other 
guardian generally acted as 1 mediator ’ in marriages, there was ample scope 
allowed for their selection of their own husbands. This is what is known as 
Swayambara. Early'-marriage being discouraged at that time, there was room 
for marriage from mutual love. Polygamy and Polyandry were not unknown, 
though they were not so frequent. Inter-caste marriages were not disallowed. 
Women had the right of throwing on the sacrificial fire and unknown 

still was the restriction of Manu which states— 
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t.e. There were no separate sacrifices, nor vows, nor vigils for women. 
Eternal residence in heaven is the lot of those who dedicate their lives solely to 
the service of their husbands. 

Women engaged themselves in many lucrative professions such as 
embroidery, the dying of cloths, weaving, etc. 

They were not deriied the light of education. On the other hand, there 
is enough of evidence to prove that there were many women who adorned them- 
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selves with such accomplishments as might very well excite the envy of the most 
highly qualified of men. They had free access to the Vedas and they some¬ 
times showed a remarkable attitude in teaching them. 


cwW; i 


Many female sages of ancient times are known to have gone the length 
of composing hymns and mantras for the Rig-Vedas. There are so many as 
twenty-seven names of such female sages to be found in a book called 
the names of and deserving special mention 

amongst them. 

Judging from these facts and figures before us, it is very evident that in 
ancient India, woman occupied no mean position in comparison with men. 
Society was not indifferent to them nor even they to society; and it will be no 
exaggeration to say that they could and very often did elevate themselves to 
the same level with men almost in all departments of life. Their field of activity 
was not circumscribed within the narrow- limits of the domestic threshold. 
Their ideal of perfection was a lofty one—not one of a mere ‘having and resting,’ 
but of a ‘growing and becoming.’ An ideal woman was required not merely 
to possess the natural affections of a womanly heait but so to build up her life 
and character as to be able to serve as a friend, a guide or a counsellor to her 
husband, as occasion demanded. She was required to be ‘a being breathing 
thoughtful breath, a traveller between life and death ’-—once again to be 


"wmi qft, etc. 

But woe to man and woe to woman that that ideal has changed. Woman 
is now no more what she was in the past. She has been dethroned from her 
position, if not of superiority to, yet of equality with man and delegated, it may 
he said, to the lowest rank of society. Once a friend and a guide of man, she 
is now his subordinate—a mere toy in his hands which he may trifle with at 
pleasure. She is regarded as a thing for show—an object of amusement—“ a 
machine for producing children ” (Max Muller). She is cribbed, cabined and 
confined within the four walls of a house and if she is at all allowed to overstep 
the limits, it is under the strictest sefeguard. The light of education she 
receives nothing of. She is steeped in the darkness of ignorance—she is 
entangled in the meshes of prejudice and superstition. This is markedly the 
case in Bengal. There are however some provinces where the people are some¬ 
what more liberal than the Bengalis with regard to the educatioin and emanci¬ 
pation of woman. In Bengal again, the Hindoos are a little more liberal than 
the Muhammedans. Still the modern condition of woman in Bengal, whether 
among the- Hindoos or the Muhammedans, is worse that can be conceived 
in comparison with her glorious past. The whole of India regretfully looks 
back upon the age when Padmini threw dust in the eyes of Alauddin—upon the 
age when Rezia was at the helm of an extensive realm, 

Modern India needs nothing so much as female education. The illiteracy 
of women is at the-very root of the evils which are at present eating into the 
vitals of society. 
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But this should not be, nor can be, the state of things for ever. Man 
can seldom expect to improve himself unless he seeks to improve woman at the 
same time. Woman is an inseparable pai t of society—she is the supplement 
of man in society, man is the brain, and woman the heart. In a scheme of 
social refoim, the Claims of both must be recognised. 

It is flnly in recent times that women have come to receive much recog¬ 
nition at the hands of social reformers. Almost the same education is being 
provided ior them as is provided for man. But the education of women, 
however, need not, nor should, be conducted along the same lines with that of 
men. Women should be educated in such a way that they may prove to 
become good mothers, daughters, wives to strew with fresh flowers the natrow 
way of life. They should receive a thorough knowledge of sewing, weaving, 
coqjdng, singing, etc., and an elementary one of liteiaturc and science. They 
need not be B.A.’s and* M.A.’s " But the national movement for the 
education of girls/’ says Annie Besant, “ must he one which meets the national 
needs, and India needs nobly trained wives and mothers, wise and tender rulers 
of the household, educated teacheis of the young, helpful counsellors of their 
husbands, skilled nurses of the sick, rather than girl-graduates educated for 
professions.” 

India wants her women to turn their homes into the best academies for 
children and this is to be effected only through the spread of education among 
women. Men are gradually being awakened to a sense of their duties to 
women and the latter to a sense of their unfulfilled possibilities in life. Women 
now no longer want to throw themselves wholly at the mercy of men—to be 
like ‘ dumb-driven cattle,’ having no free-will of their own. In a word, the 
whole angle of vision has changed. India is in a fair way towards showing in 
splendid colour lofty ideals of womanhood and that in no distant future. 

There will be not a mere resurrection of the glorious ideals of ancient 
times but a resurrection of them in newer, nobler and blighter forms. 
This is because India has now at her command not only her ancient 
but also her modern civilisation. She may have lost something that she 
formerly possessed, but she has acquired many things that she did not have. 
She will now be in a position to make a perfect fusion of her past and her 
present civilisation and build up a remarkable future—such as she may speak 
of in boastful words. Time will come when her women will not be lagging 
behind men. They will be the helpers of men and sit at the same table with 
them to partake of the sweet fruits of civilisation. They will show before the 
admiring eyes of the world that, given a free scope for exercising their 
faculties, they are, no less thgn men, able to raise themselves to a high level of 
excellence and, what is more, to transform society, religion and politics. 
Wonderful powers have already been shown by female nurses, teachers, 
lecturers, professors and speakers. In cases of emergency and distress, India 
will look as hopefully to her women as to her men. The influence of women 
will be felt both in the domestic circle and in the wider circle of the country. 
The ideal woman will be only she who will seek not simply to make a heaven 
of her home but & make a heaven of the whole world—to merge her own 
interests in the wider interests of the whole community, India hopes to realise 
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this ideal in the nearest future. With regard to this long-hoped-for social 
regeneration of India, every Indian'might very well be tempted to repeat the 
prophetic strains of Shelley. 

“ If Winter comes, 

Can Spring be far behind ? " 

Abhoya Charan Sen, 
Third Year Class. 

4-4-1922 

THE PERSONALITY OF GOD.* 

T. O. Koshy, Second Year B.D. Class. <■ 

There is a world of difference between God conceived as an Uncon¬ 
scious Substance and as a Personal Being. Personality, as we find it in human 
beings, is the result of a development. A child, new to sky and earth, cannot 
be called personal, in the strict sense of the term. So too a savage is less 
personal than a civilized man. Even in the same society one who conscientiously 
tries to fulfil his duty and to develop his powers will have his personality more 
developed than the idle and the gloomy. 

This fact, together with the social and ethical relations the idea implies, 
has led people to doubt the legitimacy of ascribing personality to God. 1 he old 
dread of anthropomorphism comes in and the objection is raised that from the 
analogy of human relations we are transferring ideas to conditions where they 
are no longer possible. For, it is contended, God transcends the conditions of 
the world where finiteness and limitation are unavoidable. 

There is truth in the contention in so far as it says that the imperfections 
and limitations attached to personality, as we know it, cannot be applicable to 
God. But the position maintained is that whatever else He is, God is a self- 
conscious and self-determining Being. To deny this, would be to declare the 
experience of the religious consciousness throughout the ages an illusion. For, 
in the history of that consciousness God has been a real necessity. Even 
Buddhism, the only system which attempted to get on without a God, had to 
idealise its founder before it could exist for any length of time. 

Now, one may argue as did the German theologian Biedermann, that 
even granting the claim of the religious consciousness for a personal Deity, it is 
the duty of the Philosophy of Religion to criticise and correct such claims. This 
being so the objections have still to be met. 

Arguments against a personal God hav r e been mostly raised by those 
who accept the theory of God as an Absolute all-embracing whole. German 
writers, such as Biedermann and Von Hartmann, ahd English writers such as 
Bradley and Bosanquet, maintain that since there is contrast and opposi¬ 
tion in the idea of personality it cannot be rightly ascribed to the Absolute. 
But there are some even among the upholders of this theory of God, who think 

of God as personal. Among such Lotze’s position is n|feworthy. He says 

.. ... .. .. ... . .— 

* To writer bega to acknowledge his indebtedness to Qallowaty’s Philosophy of 
Religion. 
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human personality is a broken and imperfect part of the personality of the 
Absolute and that perfect personality exists only in God. It does not concern 
us to support or ciiticise his theory. Still it may be noted in passing that his 
position becomes^intenable in that while his metaphysical position is to assert 
that there ig only one Reality, his ethical position demands a separate existence 
for individual spirits. We do not have to meet the objections of this class of 
thinkers because the position here taken up is not that of God as Absolute, but 
as the Supreme Gmund of Existence and the Creative Spirit. 

Still other problems remain. The old objection may still be brought 
forward that in the idea of personality there are limitations, so that it cannot be 
applied to the transcendent Ground of the world. Our self-consciousness 
depends upon the contrast and opposition of self and not-scif, and our will 
develops over against a resisting environment. But, it is argued, the will of 
God does not develop over against a resisting environment and His self-con¬ 
sciousness is intrinsic, not evolved. In this argument, a self-conscious will is 
ascribed to God, and if this conception can be shown to be tenable the difficulty 
is overcome. 

In this conviction, one of LoUe's lines of argument is helpful. He thinks 
that self-consciousness is unthinkable if the subject cannot have a feeling of 
itself. This self-feeling is presupposed in self-recognition and in the self's 
distinction of itself from the not-self. True, in developing self-cosciousness 
the human self has to depend upon its relation to the not-self. But that, he 
holds, is not an essential element of personality but is only a mark of finilude. 
The human self has not got in itself the conditions of its own existence. It is 
dependent. The essential element of personality is to recognise its own 
indentity in the changing states of consciousness. It is so in a developed 
personality. This is seen in an imperfect degree in human seK-feeling God 
is perfect and self-conditioned, so we have in Him the perfect personality. 

It may be argued against this that although without an original self¬ 
feeling self-consciousness cannot exist, that does not mean that the not-self is 
not essential for self-consciousness and that although the self is more than its 
relations it cannot mean that the relations can be dispensed with. The answer 
is that it is so in human personality, where conditions; are so imperfect, and 
that the same cannot be said of God and under different conditions. As the 
level of spiritual self-consciousness rises higher, this consciousness feels a 
greater independence of its external impressions. Thus perfection depends 
upon development. 

The will of man we read in its activity. So the divine personality we find 
revealed in the activity'of the Divine Will in nature and in the mind of man. 
God reveals His personality to us in the unfolding of His will in a teleological 
order. Behind all the order and beauty, therefore, we must have the Person. 

There are some who still fearing anthropomorphism would call God 
spiritual, but not personal. This is an untenable poisition, because we cannot 
With justice call God, as a perfect Being, spiritual without his being self-con* 
^scious. The onty assurance that the aspirations of men as self-conscious spirits 
are met lies in the hope of the World-ground being self-conscious. God is 
thus personal beyond the limitations under which human personality develops. 
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THE IDEA OF A CHURCH UNIVERSAL IN THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

It has been sometimes maintained that only in the Jewish theocracy and 
in Christianity do we reach the conception of a church. Certainly the idea of 
congregational worship, common prayer and meeting together for mutual 
spiritual edification has found deeper and more permanent expression in 
the Christian church than in any other religious association. But we see what 
may legitimately be regarded as significant prototypes and anticipations of,the 
Jewish theocracy and the Church of Christ, in the multitudinous non-Christian 
combinations of the family, of the tribe, of the nation, or of men of different 
races inspired by a common religious impulse. The story of mankind makes 
it abundantly clear that religion is a universal inteiest of man, and that men is 
a'social animal. It is in these kindred elements, the religious and the social, 
of our complex life, that the idea of a Church originates. The one thought 
that underlies all religious aspiration is the possibility of converse between God 
and-mcn, and in every form that the religious spirit takes, we witness man 
seeking to establish a helpful relationship between himself and higher powers, 
It is the universality of a felt need that is the secret of the universality 
of religion. Where men in their religious quest find themselves holding 
in common certain beliefs convictions, hopes, affections and desires, and practis¬ 
ing in common ccitain rites and customs based on common religious beliefs, 
the inevitable outcome is a strengthening of -the social organism for religious 
ends. The solitary life is unnatural. It is sometimes said that men cannot 
live together. It is equally true that they cannot live apart. Within the human 
heait there is an instinctive longing for social fellowship and unity, and every 
association of men, whether social, political or religious is an expression of 
this instinct. It is in the religious combination only that the supreme haven 
of unity is attained, for therein men know themselves to be knit together by 
.a bond which unites them not only with one another, but with Heaven itself. 

It is perhaps in the worship of the totem that we have the earliest 
manifestation of those basic religious and social conceptions underlying the 
Christian idea of the Church. Very significant is the view of the totem 
whether animal or plant, whose life is conceived as being mysteriously con¬ 
nected with all the members of the group, and who is thought of as a kind of 
divine ancestor, linked with the well-being of the social whole, a sacred and 
visible embodiment of the unity of the society whose life may not be taken 
except for purposes of eating on solemn and sacramental occasions. There is 
thus recognised in totemism an essential kinship between man and the object 
of his reverence, and a fellowship is realised between the members of the 
tribe in solemn religious rites, sacramental in their significance. There 
is no doubt much that is primitive and magical in totemistic beliefs and 
practices, but some of the root ideas, underlying our conception of the Church 
as a religious fellowship are there. 

While it is not improbable that the family formed the earliest coittbma- 
tion for religious ends, with the domestic hearth as the family altar, and tjie 
head of the family performing the necessary sacrifices for the household, 
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the religious unit among lower races appears in most cases to be not so much 
the single family as the tribe or group of several families claiming kinship 
with one another. Tribal religion in so far as it encouraged loyalty to the 
ancestral spirits, ar to the god fiom whom the tribe was descended, may be 
said to havejnadc for social solidarity and a sense of common obligations and 
so served the cause of spiritual pi ogress in its own way. But the tribe is too 
narrow and poor a form of social life to serve as a permanent home for the 
higher spiritual needs of men, and its narrow environment is apt to make 
primitive ceremonial more a means of magical efficacy than an expression of 
the religious or ethical spirit. It was inevitable that with political growth and 
the advance of civilisation, tiibal religion in many cases gave way to national 
religion. The evolution of a nation out of a variety of tribal elements meant 
a lirge expansion of hum^n interests, and a corresponding development of the 
social and religious consciousness. Law and judicial procedure tended to 
supersede blind custom based on narrow and selfish tribal considerations, and 
if the nation had come into being through one tribe being able to force its will on 
other neighbouring tribes, that itself encouraged the view that the victorious 
tribe possessed a greater and better god than its neighbours. With a growing 
national consciousness and new and larger needs and aspirations, favourable 
conditions existed for the creation of a polytheistic system on the basis of the 
greater nature worship already existing in rude form in tribal religion, and so in 
developing its great gods on this basis, the nation at once maintained a conti¬ 
nuity with the older religion, and at the same time secured objects of reverence 
which could be adapted to its enlarged desires and purposes. In contrast to 
the gods of tribal religion, the gods of the nation are moralised and idealised, 
and come to represent types of human excellence and national value and ideas, 
being regarded as departmental protectors of the manifold activities of the 
citizens and the guardians of their fortunes. In man}' forms of national religion 
there is no separation between church and state. The king himself is God or 
rules with the permission of the Deity, the nation’s real monarch. 

But the religious spirit when it grows more profoundly conscious of 
itself transcends the limits of the nation, and becomes universal in its meaning 
and claims. Religion is too powerful a force to remain for long a matter of mere 
statecraft. The evolution of worship in the nation brought about an order of 
priesthood invested with peculiar sanctity and endowed with special knowledge. 
In India and Persia, Babylon, Israel and Egypt powerful priesthoods grew up 
which exercised great influence on the national religion and life. Sometimes 
this issued in a struggle for supremacy between the priesthood and the political 
rulers. In some cases 4he 'priests obtained the supreme power, in others they 
became the paid instruments of the state. As a general rule the priesthood is 
a conservative force unfriendly to new ideas, and change when it does come is 
the result of a sharp conflict between the upholders of the old order and the 
prophets of the new. In national religion the citizen passes for a religious 
long as he pays outward respect to the official religion and complies 
wtm its demands. Private beliefs, character and conduct do not count. 
Under the more settled conditions of national life, as compared with the 
uncertainties of tribal life/ one inevitable outcome was the growth and enrich- 
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ment of personality by which men evolved an intellectual and spritual experi¬ 
ence of their own, and this new spirit found uttercnce in men of vision and 
prophetic genius who told with inner conviction what they had seen, as a 
message for their age. It is significant that these prophetic voices do not, 
generally speaking, proceed from the circle of the priests. The prophets 
usually arise from the ranks of the people or the princes. It is worthy of note 
that in the period from the eighth to the sixth century B.C. a wave of fresh 
spiritual impulse passed over peoples of the ancient world widely separated in 
space. The eighth century B.C..saw the rise of the great prophets of Israel, 
men who spoke out of the fulness of an inner experience, possessed as they 
were by the consciousness that the will of Jehovah was an ethical law for all 
nations, and not for Israel alone, and that piety of heart revealed in obedience 
of life, rather than adhesion to a ritual system, was what God required of man. 
In thus making religion more inward and personal the prophets were likewise 
making it more universal, but in due course there followed the inevitable 
reaction which took the form of a return to legal and ceremonial religion in an 
amplified and intensified form. In the sixth century B.C., Confucius, the great 
ethical prophet of China, living at a time of great political and social disorder 
and religious superstition, taught the people that the universe in all its parts, in 
nature and in man, is an order, and that it is the whole duty of man to know 
that order and conform himself to it. His contemporary, Lao-tsze on the other 
hand taught that the perfect life is attained, not so much by obeying moral 
maxims, as by inward calm and reflection upon the groundwork and source of 
all things, and by nourishing tbe perceptive powers of the soul in purity and 
rest. 'Not to act is the source of all power' is one of his frequent sayings. 
Both agree in finding the solution of life's problem not in the mechanical and 
local but in the universal. 

In the sixth century B.C., Buddha stepped forth to preach his new 
gospel in India. The Upanishadic philosophers had already proclaimed 
& message of deliverance from the tyrannical illusions of earthly experience 
through knowledge. Gautama discarded philosophy and asceticism, and came 
forward with a plan of salvation that was intelligible to all. The source of all 
suffering is desire, and desire is destroyed by moral living and devotion to the 
eight-fold path consisting of right thought and word and deed. Salvation came 
from within and so was open to all men. Buddha's disciples soon formed 
themselves into associations, the entrance into which was by free choice.. At 
first a union of mendicant monks, the Buddhist Church in due time became 
a more complex organisation with ritual worship, distinction of priests and lay 
members, saints and general councils. We must recognise in ancient Buddhism 
a great missionary religion, with a church above the limitation of country, and 
a faith preaching comfort to men of all classes. During the sixth century 
B.C. and the period immediately preceding and succeeding it, great intellectual 
and religious movements were at work in Greece. Orthodox Greek religion 
was in the service of the state, and the priest was a state-official, an<y#jjfcre 
were recognised systems of worship meant to serve the needs of the famlqPthe 
clan and the stale. But from the seventh century and oflwards new ideals and 
hopes began to stir in the religious consciousness, and we find hopes of 
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individual salvation held out, relying on mystic communion with the deity. 
The new movement had its origin in the northern Semitic area of the ancient 
civilised world, and in due course the wave of religious revivalism spread over 
the Greek cities erf Asia Minor, over Hellas itself, and finally over, Italy. 
Hitherto the gnly circle of worshippers conceivable had been one, the members 
of which were united by blood, but in the new rites and cults that now,arose, 
membership was voluntary and spontaneous and was open to all men. This 
new religion, which came to be known as Orphism (from the divine musician 
Orpheus the mythical founder of the cult) had in its mysteries or secret rites 
such ceremonies as a sacramental feast of raw flesh and emphasised such 
doctrines as the sense of sin, the need for purification, the idea of a man-god 
incarnate and suffering, and the idea of individual immortality, or the ultimate 
escape from evil by renewed purification in another world. Orphism with its 
later kindred cults such as those of Mithra and Isis was thus a force in Greek 
religion of a clear apostolic and missionary purpose, for it broke the barriers of 
the old tribal and civic culls, and preached its message to bond and free, Hellene 
and barbarian. Since the Christian era there have been many organised asso¬ 
ciations, great and small, for purposes of cultivating religious faith and life, such 
as Islam with its .world-wide brotherhood related both to Judaism and Christi¬ 
anity, and many brotherhood sects and religious associations in India madimval 
and modern, in Persia and in Europe. The great ideal of a visible fellowship of 
men, bound together not by ties of blood, race or common country, but by ties 
infinitely deeper ana more permanent, ethical and religious in their nature, and 
inspired by the same immortal hopes, such an ideal has through the ages been 
kept alive in the hearts and minds of men. In all this we see evidence that the 
deepest of all bonds uniting men together is not the racial or national but the 
religious and moral, and we believe that the only worthy response to this deep 
demand of our religious nature is the great ideal towards which we are 
working, of one Holy Catholic Church, the substance after many shadows, the 
fulness after many foretastes, the only ideal able to give a full answer to the 
many voices of the past. 

George Howells. 


RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND MISSION 

IN INDIA. 

By C. E. Abraham, M.A., B.D. 

1 

The memorandum on the further development and expansion of 
Christianity in India, presented by the Christo Samaj (Madras) to 
J. H. Oldham, Esqr,, Secretary of the International Missionaiy Conference, is 
an able and daring document, setting forth the views of a certain school of 
dgaftfr, which wields no small influence in the Christian Church especially 
atnpffg the younger generation in south India. After a brief survey of the past 
history of the progress of Christianity in India and a critical examination of the 
present situation, they put forward certain constructive suggestions which are 
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remarkable more for their boldness and originality than for their expediency or 
practical wisdom. The first and in fact the most important suggestion that 
they offer is as follows:—“The ideal line of action,” says*the Memorandum, 
"that suggests itself to us is complete independence and even exclusiveness 
and to work out the salvation of Indian Christianity without any reference to 
foreign missions.” The proposals which follow, such as the launching forth of 
enterprises by Indian initiative, but open to foreign financial assistance, 
service of missionaries under or in association with Indian Christians in new 
activities, complete retirement of missions from certain areas in favour 
of the Indian Church, etc., come rather as alternatives to the above proposal 
and hence, I think, according to them, a concession to or a compromise with 
the unideal world of to-day. But is this ideal of independence and exclusion, 
pray, one which could be woikcd out in the Ind : an Church, under existing 
conditions, with no prejudice to the future of Christianity? In the opinion of 
the writer, it is neither possible or desirable in the best interests of the Church 
in India; it is too hazardous and unjustifiable an experiment, one feels, to be 
taken seriously. For good or for evil, in the providence of God, the destinies 
of the Indian Christian Church are indissolubly bound up with those of tie 
mission and missionaries in India, and it seems, therefore that the right line of 
advance, lies not in exclusion, but in close association and co-operation with 
them in all that concerns the progress of the gospel in India. 

But at the same time, we feel that the time has come, when the Indian 
Church rather than the Foreign Mission should assume the lead in the direction 
of affairs wherever possible, and missions and missionaries would still find a 
useful place in the service of the Master in this land. The Indian Church can 
never afford to neglect or turn itself blindly away from the experience and 
wisdom, the catholicity and liberality which the missions and missionaries 
embody in themselves. Also as far as one can follow the movements of 
responsible Christian bodies in India and abroad, it is this opinion that is pre¬ 
vailing with them. We quote below from the minute on the Relations of 
Church and Mission of the International Missionary Council which met at Lake 
Mohonk, New York, October, 1921. 

11 It has long been generally accepted that the establishment of an 
indigenous Church is a primary aim of Foreign Missions, and that this aim 
implies the development of responsibility and leadership in the church in the 
mission field. It has been brought home to the council in an extended discussion 
that notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made to carry out this aim 
the Christian movement in a large part of the mission field and in particular in 
India and China, labours under a serious disadvantage on account of the foreign 
character which it bears in the eyes of the people—a disadvantage which can 
be overcome only in the degree that the main leadership and direction of the 
Christian movement pass into native hands." 

In accordance with the spirit and principle of this minute, thanks to the 
presence and exertions of Mr. Oldham the National Missionary Coun<|J$|^ its 
session at Poona in Jan. 1922, made certain changes in their and 

programme, which are nothing short of being revolutionary in character as far 
as the relations of the church and and mission in India are concerned# The 
following resolution of the council defines the new position'; 
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I. The Council approves of the following outline constitution of the 
National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon, and submits it 
to the Provincial Councils for their comment, with a view to its adop¬ 
tion by theJVational Missionary Council at its next meeting. 

1. Name—The Council shall be called ihe National Christian Council of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 

2. Basis—The Council is established on the basis that the only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary policy are the churches and missions. 

II-. The Council shall be constituted as follows:— 

1. Four members shall be appointed by each Provincial Christian Council 
not less than two of whom shall be Indians. 

2. The National Council shall have power to co-opt additional members 
* the number of whpm shall not exceed one-half of the elected represent¬ 
atives. Of these not less than half shall be Indians. 

The All-India Christian Conference which met at Lahore in Dec. 1921, 
under the presidency of Prof. S. C. Mukcrjee, goes one step further along this 
line of co-operation and combination between the missions and the chutch. 
The resolution on the point, though absolute and idealistic to some extent, 
certainly aims at’a healthy advance and reads as follow's :— 

Foreign Missions and the Indian Church. 

This Conference is of opinion that the time has come, 

1. When Protestant Missions as such should be completely merged in the 
Indian Church and that in future all foreign missionaries should be 
related to it. 

2. In the meantime that missions should appoint Indians of ability and 
character on an incieasing scale as their lay and ordai led mission¬ 
aries. 

Surely, the salvation of Indian Christianity at this stage lies not in 
independence and exclusion, but in close association with and in gradual 
assumption of responsibility from the foreign missions, with the object of build¬ 
ing up the kingdom of God in India on an indigenous basis but nevertheless 
a truly Catholic and Christian one. 


MY EXPERIENCES ON FURLOUGH. 

To the Editor op the Chronicle. 

Dear Mr. Editor, 

9 • 

You ask for a letter giving some of my experiences on furlough. Such 
a letter must be personal, I hope it will not sound too egotistic. 

In the first place, affectionate greeting to all your readers, both present 
students of the College and the circle of old friends who still keep in touch 
through your medium. How widespread the Serampore circle is becoming, 
I hlfttinteresting experience: To begin with, at Bombay, when 1 went down 
to my cabin in the Kaiser-i-Hind, I found that one of my two cabin mates was 
Luke Muthalalaly. He was proceeding to England to study medicine and is 
now at Birmingham University. In London as soon as I entered the_ Student 
C 
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Christian Movement House in Russell Square, I m.et Ariam Williams, wJiom 
I also visited more than once in the Shakespeare Hut. Then in Oxford my 
next-door-but-onc neighbour was Anil Bhattacharya whq, is reading English 
Literature and doing very well. 

This experience is, in a way, typical of my whole furlough. Right 
through I felt in close touch with India. It wasn’t easy to get detailed news, 
either of Serampore or of I ndia generally,—but still I never felt out of touch. 
In the first place I met a large number of Indian students, at Oxford and also 
at the Glasgow and Swanwick conferences. Secondly, we had a number of 
distinguished visitors at Oxford who came to enlighten us about Indian 
affairs. Lord Meston lectured at the Schools on the New Constitution : Mr. 
Srinivas Sastri spoke in the Union Society about the actual working of the 
Councils: and Lord Chelmsford's first act on arriving in England wus to 
accept the invitation of the Oxford Indian Muzliss to take part in a debate on 
the success of the Councils, The Student Christian Movement also promoted 
a largely attended meeting at the Union in which Mr. W. S. Holland spoke on 
“ Christianity and Racial Feeling,” with special reference to India; and there 
were a number of smaller meetings at one of which Mr. Balasundaram spoke 
very ably on the relation of the foreign missionary to the Indian Church. 

More particularly, however, I have felt in touch with India through the 
subject of my studies. For sometime past I have felt that if all our talk about 
making Indian Christianity national means anything, then we must make a far 
more determined effort than most of us have yet done to enter into the 
deeper currents of Indian Religious thought. I have tried as you know in 
lecturing on the Christian Philosophy of Religion to correlate it with the 
teachings of the various Indian philosophic schools. But the attempt has been 
very inadequate and its chief result has been to make me feel more and more 
iny own abysmal ignorance. Yet I have reason to believe that very few 
missionaries are in a better position, and scarcely any Indian Christian. I 
found at Oxford a small group of men who were feeling much the same,— 
Paul Appaswami of Queen's College who as an interlude in more serious 
research collaborated with Canon Streeter to write “ the Sadhu ” ; Paul Means 
of St. John’s College, late of the Calcutta Y. M. C. A, and Ahmad Shah, late 
Professor of Philosophy at Lucknow;—also one to set us all on lines of 
research—Dr. J. N. Farquhar, who has made a considerable position for himself 
at the University and also secured interest for research in Indian Religion. For 
myself after 16 years interlude I resumed Sanskrit studies with my old teacher, 
Professor Macdoncll at the Indian Institute. Serious interest in Sanskrit studies 
does not seem to have increased these sixteen years. Attending the various classes 
were two missionaries, two intending missionaries, two Civil Service Candidates, 
two Japanese, one Burmese, one Singalese and three Indians Yet the Indian 
institute is by far the best equipped centre for such studies in England. The 
Japanese were interesting. They were professors of Buddhist Literature—one 
quite an authority on the Chinese versions—who desired to equip themselve^feetter 
to study the Sanskrit texts of Buddhist philosophy. My own most serious piece 
of work,— a study of the Vedanta Sutras,—had to Hfe done privately, but there 
was the great advantage of the splendid Indian Institute Library,—"with 

recourse when necessary, to the Bodleian* 

* 
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A welcome innovation since I was last in Oxford was the endowment of 
a Chair in “ The Christian Philosophy of Religion.” The name of its holder, 
Professor Clement Webb is pre-eminent in England in this department of 
* philosophy. It waj one of my privileges to attend his lectures in the fine old 
hall of Magdalen College, and still better, to get to know him personally. 
(Some of you have perhaps read his Gifford lectures on “ God and Personality” 
and ” Divine Personality and Human I.ife.” Let me also recommend his Oxford 
lectures on “Some Problems in the Relation of God and Man.”) I rank this 
experience with that of my last furlough when I made the acquaintance of 
Professors James Ward and Sorley. If there is another name to rank along 
with these it is that of Pringle Pattison. Though I was not able to make his 
personal acquaintance, as he was only a visitor to Oxford, I was able to 
attend his Hibbert lectures^on "Immortality.” In appearance he reminded 
me of another great Scotch philosopher, Dr. Edward Caird, Master of 
Balliol, whose lectures on “ Hegelian Logic” were a puzzle to my younger days. 
The only other course of lectures I attended were those of the Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Dr. Headlam, on “Christian Doctrine.” These were delivered in 
the beautiful old Chapter House of Christ Church, and a very interesting 
feature was the large number ol Servian and Greek students who attended. 
From the point of view of keeping up to date with theological thought the 
meetings of the Nicene Society were interesting. Here the leading member 
was certainly Canon B. H. Streeter a very live and refreshing influence in 
Oxford theology. Such is the perversity of human nature, however, my most 
persistent memory of him is dressed in two towels and a crown of leaves as 
chief priest of Baal at an Oxford rag at Swanwick. This again calls up 
another dignitary who figured in the same rag as Elisha “ Go up thou bald 
head." Dr. Selbie, Principal of Mansfield College. Dr. Selbie delivers the. 
freshest and most unconventional sermons in Oxford, and Mansfield College 
Chapel is packed with undergraduates every time he preaches. By the way 
1 once more joined the Common room at Mansfield and dined at the College 
once or twice a week. I also played Tennis for Mansfield and had the pleasure 
of helping them to beat my own college, Jesus. Through Mansfield also I got 
into touch with the Theological Fellowship—consisting of students and staff of 
all the Oxford Theological colleges and was able to take part in some very 
free and lively discussions. Real service is being done in helping to define 
more clearly the points where we really differ, and therefore also w'here we 
really agree. It was also abundantly clear that lines of cleavage do not follow 
recognised church divisions. 

It was very interesting to*return to Oxford after sixteen years and fin*! 
it, in spite of the war, very much the same. It was more serious—for a large 
number of students had seen military service and had come back, older in 
years than the average undergraduate, and. still more mature in experience. 

It was also much freer from petty regulations,— e.g , the proctors had quite 
gi vftft m p the attempt to make men wear caps with their gowns—-but petty 
regulations did not matter because the chaos and turmoil of war had made 
Men more appreciative of the traditions and customs which made them realise 
that they had entered into a life of ordered beauty developed by the thought 
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and aspiration of centuries. This was the more marked by contrast with 
what was taking place outside. The average citizen of a modern demo¬ 
cratic state has no feeling for history. He does not lyiow the past and 
is therefore impatient and acts blindly and rashly in the # present. This was 
illustrated very vividly by the strikes which for a time brought semi-chaos to 
England during the time I was at home. The value of beautiful historic 
buildings such as Oxford possesses is that they make the past live again in the 
life of each generation of students as well as tend imperceptibly to produce, by 
their ordered beauty, a certain balance and poise in our hurried lop-sided 
modern world. 

To conclude—as I have said to some of you already—I feel that in re-' 
turning to India I have been living in the real essential India all the time—while 
large numbers of Indians, and those not the Ica.st clamorous against things 
foreign, have been living in a belated secondhand imitation of the West. 
Restlessness and impatience, agitation and clamour, hartals and strikes, 
western politicians and their eastern imitators, say they are necessary as a 
means to an end. But in the means we often forget the end. May T remind 
myself and you that whether our work be religious or political, we need a 
greater insight into the past and a greater sense of historic continuity. We 
need also an ever present sense of eternal issues, and in particular to remind 
ourselves always, Yasmat Sarvesvaran, Satya-sankalpat, sarvajnat, sarvasakteh, 
sristi-stilhi-pralayah pravartantc-tad brahma. “The evolution of the uni¬ 
verse proceeds from one who is Lord of all, whose purposes are true, who is 
omniscient and omnipotent,—fiom God.” 

I am your affectionate fellow-student, 

April 5, 1921. J. N. Rawson. 


Serampore College News and Notes. 

-:o:- 

GENERAL COLLEGE NEWS. 

Though it is somewhat late in the day, perhaps a few words should be 
said regarding our new Master and President of our College Council in 
London, specially for the information of our former students. Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould, K.C., V.O., is a brother of our late revered Master, Rev. Dr. 
Gould. He is well known in medical, educational and philanthrophic circles 
in England. He is recognised by all as a very distinguished Surgeon and was 
for many years connected with the Middlesex Hospital. He served fora 
period as Vice-Chancellor of London University and in that capacity his work 
was highly appreciated by the London University authorities. Throughout 
his life he has associated himself with religious, missionary and phitantta£|}hic 

Since writing the above, we have heard with deep regret of the sudden death of -the 
master on Wednesday, April 19th. Prom personal knowledge q£ him and his work we endprse 
the tribute paid to him by his pastor. Rev. P. C. Spurr, whose memorial address we print in 
another column. In the death pf Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, the worlds of science philanthropy 
and religion have lost a sincere and constant’friend and-Serampore College a beloved master. 
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activities of a varied character and for some years past has been the Treasurer 
of the B.M.S. of London. Serampore College is fortunate in having such a 
man to guide its policy and direct its activities and we can assure him of our 
loyal support. # 

Recently there have been changes in the movements of our staff that 
r equire some record. Mr. Drake returned in November last from special 
leave in England and has resumed his normal activities as Vice-Principal, 
Registrar and Secielary of the Higher Theological Department. We are glad 
also to welcome with him Mrs. Drake and his two daughters. Mr. Rawson 
after some 18 months’ furlough spent mainly in special study in Oxford returned 
on the 1st of March with Mrs. Rawson and two children and they have gone 
back to their old quarters in College House. At his own request he has not 
resi*rrted his duties as Hostel Warden as he wishes to secure more time for 
academical work. Mr. Angus after five years' strenuous work in various 
capacities, more particularly as Theological Professor, Bursar and Registrar 
went on furlough in February last and will probably be away some 18 months 
or so. Mr. Hirst had a serious illness towaids the end of the year and was 
confined to hospital for several weeks. He has recently gone with Mrs. Hirst 
and children un^er doctor’s orders to Shillong where they will remain until the 
autumn. Professor S. C. Mukcrji is more active than ever as member of the 
Legislative Council. 

We have to thank Messrs. Goldsack and Bevan Jones for the continua¬ 
tion of their illuminating courses of lectures on Islam. Prof. J. R. Bancrjea 
too has again come to the aid of his alma mater by giving our theological 
students some special lectures on the philosophy and history of religion. A 
few items of general interest connected with the work of the college need record. 
We have a new tutorial system in working, the special feature of which is that 
it enables us to give much more in the way of individual guidance to students 
than has been found practicable hitherto. Another item of interest is the book¬ 
keeping class held by the Assistant Bursar. Fifteen lectures were given on 
special branches of the subject, and the class was attended by more than 
twenty appreciative students. As things are moving at the present Lime in 
India it is probable that commercial courses will increasingly find a place in 
literary studies. Substantial progress is being made in the preparation of 
a subject catalogue for the Library by Mr. M. S. Joseph, the Asst. Librarian. 

Mr. Angus's place as Bursar has been taken up by Mr. Carpenter who 
returned with Mrs. Carpenter in October last and we are grateful to him for 
coming to our help at this time. Mr. Carpenter spent his furlough at Cam¬ 
bridge and took the Teacher's Diploma with distinction. No definite news 
regarding Mr. Matthews’ return is yet available though he is still quite hope* 
ful himself of coming back in due course to the work he loves. He can be 
assured of our very deep sympathy with him and Mrs. Matthews in their hours 
of suffering and trial. Our heartiest good wishes go to Mr. and Mrs. Dant and 
family in their new sphere of service at Kandy in Ceylon. The College is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Dant for the year of highly helpful work he was able to 
db at Serampore. His place as Warden of Hostel has been taken by Mr. C. 
E. Abraham, M.A., B.D. Mr. Abraham has had a distinguished career at 
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Serampore. He took his B. A. degree with First Class Honours in English, 
did particularly well in the B. D. Examination and secured his Degree two 
years after graduating in Arts and a year later took tlje M. A. degree in 
English in the University of Calcutta, securing 2nd Clas^. Mr. Abraham is 
a member of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church and the first Indian to be 
appointed as Warden of the Hostel. In this connection we have to record with 
pleasure that Deacon T. J. Vcrgese, Resident Superintendent of the Syrian 
Hostel has taken his M. A. degree in the University of Calcutta, being placed 
in the 2nd class. 

Mr. H. N. Gupta, M.A., lecturer in Chemistry who has recently lost his 
mother and Mr. A. C. Roy Chaudhury, M.A., Lecturer in History who has lost 
his wife, may be assured of our deep sympathy with them. Similarly our 
sympathies are extended to Mr. P. K. Chatterji, our Asst. Bursar who has. also 
lost his mother. We congratulate Mr. K, K. Mukerji, M.Sc., our Senior 
Mathematics Lecturer on his election as a Muni^pal Commissioner of Scram- 
pore Municipality from Chatra Ward. Several members of our staff have also 
as usual been appointed examiners and paper-setters in the University of. 
Calcutta in a considerable variety of subjects—English, History, Logic, Mathe¬ 
matics, Chemistry, Sanskrit. One is Chairman of the Board of Examiners in 
B.A. Pass English and another is Head-Examiner in I.A. English, and others 
are appointed as Examiners in various subjects from Maliic. to the M.A. We 
value these marks of confidence reposed in us as a College by the University 
authorities. 

As usual we had a considerable number of visitors during the cold 
weather. Reference may be made to a few. Mr. Oldham paid a visit to us 
in December. Mr. Oldham is well-known throughout the whole Christian 
missionary world as General Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
He is a member of our College Council in London and has a special interest 
in Bengal as son-in-law of the late Sir Andrew Fraser. He met the Faculty 
in afternoon, and the Christian students in the evening. About the same time 
we also had the pleasure of a visit from Dr. Bardslcy, General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, and a member of the Serampore College Council. 
He addressed a meeting of the Union Society, and had a conference with the 
students of the Higher Theological Department. 

The Principal recently paid an interesting visit to one of our affiliated 
Colleges, Pasumalai in South India, on the invitation of Dr. Banninga. The 
occasion was a Conference of Indian pastors and Christian Workers of various 
denominations meeting together for discussion and fellowship. He gave the 
opening address on “Aspects of the Church Universal/’ and presided for two out 
of the four days, over the meetings of the Conference. It was a revelation and 
deep encouragement to him to realise what a large place Serampore and all 
that it stands for has in the hearts of the leaders of the Christian Church in 
South India. 

Many of the friends of Mr. A. N. Shaw, B.D., will follow with sympatbe* 
tic interest the visit he is now paying to China as representative of the Indian 
Christian Movement at the World Student Movement Conference being held 
at Pekin. 

George Howells. 
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SIR ALFRED PEARCE GOULD, M.S., K.C.V.O. 

A Memorial Address By his Pastor, 

Rev. Frederic C. Sfurr. 

11 Considering the is-sue of their life, imitate their faith."—Hebrews xui. 7, 

One thing' hi!;, our minds to-day: it is the sense of the great loss we 
have suffered. Yet, it is not of loss that I ask you to think, but of gain : the 
gain to the world of a Christian life so rich and beautiful as that which now 
remains to us a memory. 

I. 

* The world knew Sir Alfr ed as a man of science, one of the most eminent 
of surgeons, a worker of miracles in the human frame, an ardent advocate of 
temperance, a foremost leader in the war against cancer, and a supporter of all 
wholesome causes having for their end the greater human weal. The world 
applauded the honour of knighthood which was bestowed upon him by the 
King. And it has reared its monument to him in the Cancer Research 
Department at the Middlesex Hospital. 

The Church knew another, but not a different man. It knew him as a 
humble worshipper of Almighty God, ever in his place in church, ever- 
contributing by his beautiful voice to the service of song and by reverent 
demeanour to the service of prayer and adoration. It knew him as a devoted 
disciple of Christ who sought first in all things the Kingdom ot God and His 
justice. It knew him as a missionary enthusiast who placed his time and 
substance at the disposal of the Lord for the fulfilment of the Great Commis¬ 
sion. It knew him as a deeply religious man to whom life had no division 
between sacred and secular, but to whom all things were sacred. 

We in this place knew him as a living member of our Christian fellow¬ 
ship and as a wise and tactful Elder of the church, courteous and kind to all, 
knowing no social distinction in the church, but offering to poor and rich alike 
a friendship which had in it no taint of patronage, but which was wholly 
Christian. 

And I knew him in other ways : as host in his house, as the man of 
books in his study and as the magician in the nursing home where he turned 
my night of sorrow into a morning of gladness. And he was ever the same— 
kindly, considerate and skilful. How much poorer we all are for his passing 
from us we cannot yet quite uryierstand ! 

But all the fruitage of his many-sided life sprang from one —sourechis 
faith. He was what he was, and he did what he did because he was a 
Christian. - It is this aspect that I would dwell upon. 

Exhorted by an apostle to hold in loving memory our leaders, we 
remember him as one of the vast multitude of the faithful whose fruitful lives 
Were the direct issue of their faith. The wealth of the Church lies not in its 
money, nor in its property, but in its Christian men and women of rich spiritual 
life., In these we find our final Christian apologetic. 
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II. 

1 he faith of Sir Alfred Pearce Gould was born and nurtured in a 
Christian home. He was a son of the manse, and the influence of that home 
moulded him and made him. To his last hour he held in lowly reverence the 
memory of that pious pair to whom he owed both body and soul. Christian 
homes have begotten the great men of the past: to similar homes' w’e must turn 
or the great men of the future. 

Nurtured in a great atmosphere, Sir Alfred's faith ripened with the 
growth of his life in the larger world which he entered when he came to 
London. It issued in the creation of strong principles from which neither 
flattery, nor social conventions, nor aught else could seduce him. It builded 
in him a strong character which was as rock against all winds and waves. It 
lay at the bottom of that thoroughness which was one of his great characteris¬ 
tics—a thoroughness which led him, amongst other things, after an operation 
to fasten the last bandages with his own hand. It prompted him to that 
amazing kindness to ministers of religion, from whom he would never receive 
a fee for any consultation or operation. The number of those who were the 
recipients of his bounty would startle the world were the figures published. 
It led him finally to undertake that exacting war work at the Third London 
Hospital at a time in his life when he might reasonably have asked for 
a lighter task. It was like him to offer for a supreme task which demanded 
his best skill and strength. And for his war work he has, undoubtedly, had to 
pay the price of a too early decease. Had he taken life less strenuously he 
might have been with us to-day. But it was not like him to lessen effort 
where full strength was required. When in the midst of the war the hand of 
death reached his own household and deprived him of a son whose promise was so 
exceptionally rich, helbowed his head to the storm and passed op to his work. 
Ah ! great soul, we see now your proportions, and bless God for your life. 

III. 

At the end he became very tender. He knew as long back as Jannary 
that his weeks were numbered. I visited him on his seventieth birthday and 
suggested a certain thing he might do in the summer. Not until this moment 
have I repeated his reply—“ My work is done. I shall not be here very long.” 
On that day we conversed together on Dr. Clifford's Personal Evangelism 
Campaign, in which he was keenly interested, and we prayed together for its 
success. The choir will remember how, when he came in for prayer prior to 
the service, on the occasion of his last visit to church, he prayed that they 
might sing and that I might preach with but one object before us all, the glory 
of Christ and the salvation of men. That was his passion. 

There were no ragged edges in his life and work. AH that he did was 
done thoroughly. His affairs were always in order, and he ever thought of 
others. There will be no embarrassments for those who follow him. 

Last Sunday this place was fragrant with the scent of Easter flowers, 
and filled with the resounding songs of the Easter “ Alleluias.” On Easter eve 
Sir Alfred wrote a letter saying, “ I trust you will have a great Easter day.” 
He loved that great Christian feast. And now withiif*the octave of the festival 
God has taken him to Himself. He is with the Risen-Lord in the fulness of 
the perpetual Easter life. 
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ECHOES FROM THE REGISTRAR S OFFICE. 

Three years have elapsed since the Theological Senate, as constituted under 
the Government of Bengal Serainpore Act (IV of 1918), held its first Sessions. 
Its proceedings on 4hat occasion, together with its subsequent activities, bear 
adequate evidence of the fact that it has not failed to realise both its powers and 
its responsibilities. One gratifying result of the wider representation of commu¬ 
nal interests secured by its creation is to be seen in the readiness manifested by 
various Theological Colleges to seek affiliation to the College and thereby secure 
to their students the advantage of preparing for examinations leading to the 
Licentiate Diploma or the B. D. Degree. Thus, at the present lime, and in 
the order of their affiliation, the Union Theological College of Bangalore, the 
United Theological Seminary of Pasumalai, Bishop's College, Calcutta, and 
the Divinity College of Ahpiednagar are affiliated institutions, and no less than 
84 entries for various annual examinations have already been lecorded to their 
account, while three of their students have qualified for the L.Th. Diploma 
and six for the B.D. Degree. ' “ 

It is interesting to note that the action of the Calcutta University in 
recognising Serampore graduation in Divinity as a qualification for postgraduate 
studies in the University has encouraged some of our old students to prosecute 
their studies to a further stage with a view to gaining M.A. status, one, at least, 
making the attempt by way of special studies in English and another in 
Philosophy. 

A new departure within the past twelve months has been the initiation 
of a Matriculation Examination to open the way to qualified students to enter 
upon Serampore theological coutses who on various grounds might otherwise 
remain academically ineligible. While adapted, in some important respects, to 
the special ends in view, the scope and standard of the Matriculation Syllabus 
has been determined with due regard to the requirement of Indian Universities, 

At the 1922 Examinations, just now taking place, the candidates number 
73, of whom 22 belong to Serampore, 31 to affiliated institutions, 18 are sitting 
under the external Regulations and 2 are seeking Matriculation. No less than 
66 papers have had to be set for the purposes of these examinations, embrac* 
ing sixteen languages (six classical and ten vernacular) and the Examinations 
are beinjfjield in 16 different centres ranging from Jaipur, Baroda, Poona and 
Nagpur in the North and West, to Serampore, Calcutta and Barisal in the 
East, and Madras, Bangalore, Pasumalai, Gooty, Palamcottah, Kottayam, 
Parassala and Calicut in the South, while one candidate is sitting in the more 
remote centre of Seychelles. • 

The onerous and honorary task of examining the hundreds of answer 
books filled by our aspirants for theological distinctions is generously and 
effectively* performed by representatives of divers Christian communions in 
India, and both the College and the Christian community in general owe a 
debt of gratitude to these gentlemen—also to some ladies included in the list of 
Examiners —for their devoted labours. The feelings of the examinees on this 
particular point are naturally inclined to vary 1 

From the time of the reorganisation of the college in 1910 till the present 
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date, the number of Diplomas and Degrees for which candidates have qualified 
at Serampore Examinations is as follows :— 

Preliminary Divinity Diploma: io , 

Diploma of Licentiate in Theology : 16 ( 

Bachelor of Divinity Degree : 22 

1 

These distinctions have been gained by members of the Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Syrian communions. 

Echoes of the work to which our successful students have gone forth, and 
of their achievements in the wider arena of Christian service, resound from 
other centres than the Registrar’s Office, and on this theme we must here 
remain silent; but from reports that arrive from various spheres it may at least 
be affirmed, even from this secluded spot, that the motto of the College is hold- 
ing good: Sapientes possidebunt gloriam. f •' 


The Union Society. 

The Union Society has been tunning a course of life during 1921-22 
which though not perhaps quite as full as it could have been cannot yet by any 
means be described as sluggish. Sixteen meetings have so far been held and 
during the comparatively leisurely month before the commencement of the 
Summer vacation, it may be possible to have a few more, bringing the number 
up to the average of the previous years. 

The most welcome features of this year’s work have been in the first 
place an increased interest shown by the students in the union activities, and 
secondly, the way in which through a series of charitable acts the Union mem¬ 
bers denied themselves their accustomed amusements and sociabilities. New 
moves in many a direction were made and slackening interest in many spheres 
re-enforced. 

By far the most important event of the year has been the drawing up of 
the new constitution by which the Athletic society has come to be regarded as 
independent of the Union society with a separate batch of office bearers and 
carrying on its transactions apart. It is felt however that this devolution 
has as much complicated as simplified matters. 

Next in importance has been the reiterated insistence on the .launching 
of a boat club and on an early re-newal of the life of the Students’ Chronicle 
(which has resulted in the publication of the present issue). With develop¬ 
ment in these two directions in view the Union report of 1921-22 may very well 
end in a note of hope. 

Abhoy Charan Sen, 

Union Society Secretary. 


Athletic Club. 

The annual meeting of the Athletic club took place on March 17th, in 
the College Hall with Rev. J. N. Rawson in the chair. 

To begin with, the first achievement of the Club this year has been the 
drawing up of a separate Constitution, for which we hSve to thank the Faculty, 
especially Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, who drafted tfie Constitution and .Messrs, 
Dant and Angus who saw it through the pVess. 
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The season that is now closing has seen some progress in several direc¬ 
tions though falling far short of our expectations. In Football and Cricket a 
greater number of students than ever before look part. This year, as ill-luck 
would have it, we lgst the Jyot Kumar Cup, our precious trophy since 1918. In 
Tennis there were about 30 members, the fall in the number being explained by 
the prohibitive prices of racquets. As regards Hockey, one has to admit, it is 
still looked upon with suspicion by some of the students. Thanks to the 
enthusiasm of the Secretary and the Captain, its prestige has never waned 
among its devotees. Volley ball—by the way the most noisy of all the games 
■—and Badminton have become more popular in the College. 

The Sports this year were interesting from more points of view than one. 
The performances were far superior to any previous ones in point of grace and 
skilk There was a keen^ competition for the championship medal by Mr. 
Nogen Dutt and Mr. H. S D. Smellie, but in the end Nogen carried off the 
palm securing 3 points more than his rival. Mr. K. U. Thomas also cut a 
figure running very dose to the above two, in seveial events. 

The following members were given Athletic honours this year and made 
members of the Pelican Club. 

Football.-^ B. Minz, M. K. Matthew, Nogcn Dutt, Durga Pal 
Chowdhury. 

Cricket. —Mr. S. N. Roy (Captain), N. Dutt, N, A. Sircar. 

Tennis. —C. T. Isaac (Captain), N. Theophilus (Secretary) and M. C. 
Ponnen. 

Hockey. —N. Dutt (Captain) and S. Sircar. 

General Athletics. —N. Dutt and K. U. Thomas. 

The special thanks of the Club are due to Messrs. N. Dutt, C. M. 
Oommen, and N. Krishna Pillay. Mr. N. Dutt served the Club as Hockey 
Captain and Badminton Secretary this year and has obtained honours in 
Football, Cricket, Hockey and General Athletics. He has been a worthy 
successor of Mr. Niranjan Shaw, our Athletic Champion for the last three 
years. We have also to thank Mr. Minz and Satya Sircar for their valuable 
services in connection with the sports. I also wish to offer a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Rawson, the soul of the Athletic Club and the new Director of Sports, 
under whose directorship I can foresee a glorious future for the Club. In 
closing I may be allowed to express our sincere gratitude to Dr. Howells, the 
President of the Club, and to all our Directors of Sports for the Session, Messrs. 
Dant, Angus, Drake and Rawson and all my Colleagues who gave their time 
and energy to the improvemeift of the Athletic Club. 

After the report was submitted, Mr. Rawson gave away the prizes to 
the winners congratulating them all in appropriate terms. After the concluding 
remarks from the chair, the meeting terminated amidst cheers. 

C. M. David, 

General Secretary, Athletic Club, 
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The Students’ Christian Brotherhood. 

Undoubtedly it will be of use and interest to our readers to review the 
main activities of the Brotherhood for the year that is about to end. The 
number of our members this year was 36, slightly smaller than that of last 
year. About 15 of our members attended the Bengal Students' Camp, held at 
Bolpore and we are sure that the Brotherhood has been much benefited by the 
inspiration our representatives derived by going there. We are indeed very 
thankful to the members of the staff and the Christian pubjic of Serampore for 
their liberal help, given to us by them for defraying the travelling expenses of 
our delegates. This year we have been able to publish a small pamphlet of 
our own, namely, “ The Christian Life,” prepared by Rev. F. M. Hirst, 
M.A., B.D., a patron of our Brotherhood. Our sincere thanks are due to the 
Rev. H. Anderson, Secretary, Baptist Mission, for the ready response vthich 
he gave us in the shape of a substantial donation of Rs. 30, towards meeting 
the printing expenses. We have made use of this pamphlet in our Bible-circle 
groups which have been cairied on enthusiastically. 

Early in January, we arranged for a ‘ Retreat ’ and went over to 
Barrackpore for the purpose and spent three quiet days there. About 30 of us 
including 6 Hindu students, took part in this. We are thankful to Rev. 
F. Ross of the Wesleyan Mission (Barrackpore) for all the help he rendered 
us, and to Rev. R. L. Pelly of Bishop’s College who addressed us during this 
time. His subjects were—‘‘God and Ourselves,” “God and the Church "and 
“God and the World.” The Inter-Collegiate Committee of which we are a 
part, appealed to us for some financial help to relieve them of a deficit which 
they had incurred. Towards this, we sent a sum of Rs. 5/- and hope to send 
some thing more if conditions are favourable. Sunday meetings—by far the 
most important item in the programme of our activities—have been carried on 
regularly and we are thankful to all those who have addressed us. 

The following are the officers for the next-session, elected in a general 
meeting of the Brotherhood. 

President. —M. Theophilus. 

Vice-President —B. Pradhan. 

Secretary —H. D. Smellie. 

Treasurer —S. C. Biswas. 

Benjamin Pradhan, 
Secretary. 


HOSTEL NOTES. 

< 

MAIN HOSTEL. 

(1) The appointment of Mr. C, E. Abraham, M.A., B.D. to the ward- 
enship of the Main Hostel marks a new era in the history of the Serampore 
College. He is the first Indian to be entrusted with the charge, and the 
College authorities are to be congratulated on this happy selection. In respect 
of character and attainments a better capdidate could hardly be found to justify 
the measure of ' Swaraj ’ which as the Principal saiHl, was being signalised by 
Mr. Abraham’s appointment. 
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(2) We are glad to note, that a chapel has been opened in the hostel 
since the beginning of January 1922, as a temporary arrangement till the end 
of the Session. There is no doubt that it is meeting a long-felt need.—At present 
apart from its use B for private meditation and prayers by any one who likes to 
use it so, the daily prayers for Arts students are being held there regularly. In 
this connection, it may also be said that a change has been introduced in 
in giving Christian students an opportunity to lead the evening prayers now and 
then. May vve express the desire, on behalf of the hostelers, that the Faculty 
will see its way to make the chapel a permanent institution in tire hostel, till 
another one is established for the use of the whole College ? 

(3) We are glad to announce that we have been lucky enough this year 
to stage a Bengali drama of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, on the evening of 2nd 
Feb*, 1922. The performance was highly successful and appreciated by the 
audience, European and Indian alike. The actors and those responsible for 
the management deserve congratulation and gratitude. We are specially 
thankful to Messrs. S. N. Roy and K. K. Mukcrji who spared no pains in 
coaching us and in helping us in all other possible ways. 

(4) The last week of January saw a member of Sociabilities organised 
to meet Rev. G„- H. C. Angus leaving for home on furlough. Two social 
gatherings, one got up by the whole hostel and another by the Highei 
Theological students and a dinner in the Tamil-Ttlugu Mess were eminently' 
successful, attended as they were with interesting amusements, good cheer and 
genuine good will and gratitude towards Mr. Angus. As Dr. Howells 
mentioned in one of these meetings, Mr. Angus has been worthy of his name, 
Christopher (i.e., one who carries Christ) during his stay in the Hostel. 

(5) Service has been the key note of our social life in the hostel this 
term. The main hostelers have been able under God's providenre to do their 
humble bit towards the relief of the distressed and the famine-striken, in raising 
a sum of about Rs. 400 towards the Malabar Relief Fund, by running a 
restaurant, by self-denial, by begging alms from door to door in procession, 
etc., and by getting public subscriptions from Seramporc, Baidybati, Rishra 
and Barrackpore. Out of the money collected a sum of Rs. 200 has been sent 
to Mr. G. K. Devadhan of the Servants of India Society and Rs. 100 to Mr. 
Hindle of the Calicut Y.M.C.A. We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
all the students of the College who participated with us in this blessed work of 
mercy and also the generous-hearted ladies and gentlemen who gave a 
sympathetic and ready response to an appeal. 

(6) The ideal of service has taken yet a more permanent form in the 
hostel, in the organisation of* a Poor Fund with the object of helping our poor 
and needy brothers, by monthly subscriptions from the members of the hostel. 
The following gentlemen form the Committee,—Messrs. C. E. Abraham, M.A., 
B.D., President, Ex-Officio, Probhuram Chatterji, Secretary, S. N. Roy, 
M.A., Treasurer, D. P. Chatterji, Bipin Haider and C. T. Isaac. 


(7) The hostel officers for summer term were. 

Mr. G. P. Charles, Secretary, H, T. D. Common Room. 
Mr. S, C. Biswas, Secretary, Arts Common Room. 
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Mr. A. K. Mukerji Vice-President, Hindu Mess 
Mr. M. S. Joseph, Vice-President, Tamil-Telugu Mess, 
Mr. Joseph Koshy, Vice-President, South Indian Mess. 


(8) We extend a very warm welcome to Rev. J. N. and Mrs Rawson, 
or their return from furlough, and also wish all joy and happiness to the baby 
recently born to them. 


(9) We are looking forward to a few pleasant functions before we break 
up, this term viz., the Christian Mess Farewell Dinner on April 7th ; H. T. D. 
Farewell Social on the same day and a Hostel Anniversary—a new Creation— 
on the 12th of April. 


(10) Our hearty congratulations to Sreman Nogen Dutt on his winning 
the College Championship medal for Athletics for the year 1921-22. 


(it) Good luck to all the University examinees and good-bye to all. 
God be with you till we meet again. 

Samarendra Kumar Das, 

Aprial 1st 1922 . Moni Prosad Sanyal. 


SYRIAN HOSTEL. 

Literary and Debating Society. —A Literary and Debating Society 
was started in November with the two-fold object of developing the art of 
public speaking on the one hand and awakening a spirit of co-operation on 
the other. The Committee consists of Rev. Deacon T. J. Verghese, M.A., 
Resident Warden, President ex-officio, Messrs N. G. Thomas (Secretary), 
V. 1 . Lukose, K. J. Antony and Deacon P. K. Abraham. 

Eight ordinary meetings were held during the session and all the members 
have taken very keen interest in the discussions. The subjects chosen were varied 
and thoroughly modern in character. It is gratifying to note that some of our 
members adorned the presidential chair with credit, whenever they were given 
an opportunity to do so. Our thanks are due to Messrs. C. E. Abraham, 
M. S. Joseph and Deacon Daniel of the Main Hostel, for the kind interests 
they took in our association and for presiding over our meetings at times. 


Hostel Chapel.— -A Chapel has been provided by the kindness of the 
College authorities from the beginning of the session and prayers are held in 
..the same thrice a day. The Holy Communion according to Syrian rites is 
celebrated every Sunday morning which is attended regularly by most of 
the Syrian students of the College. Our thanks are due to Father P. A. 
Gceverghese for the inestimable service he is rendering us as our chaplain. 
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Social I.ife.— In addition to indoor games, such as ping-pong, 
draughts, etc., badminton is the most popular game with us. Two badminton 
tournaments were held this year in which most of the members took part. 
Two hostel socials^ which were held this year, still live in our memory, (as 
occasions when we forgetting ourselves tried to get into each other's lives,) 
for the pure joy and amusement they afforded us. Four of our members, 
including our warden, recently paid a visit to Shantinikctan and spent a few 
happy inspired hours under the poetic sky and the sacred trees of the Ashram, 

V. G. Thomas. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE MALABAR RELIEF FUND 


Serampore 

Rs. 

A. 

p 

Public Collections 

182 

6 

3 

College Union Society 

40 

0 

0 

Prof. S. C. Mukcrji 

10 

0 

0 

Rev. Father Voss, S. J. 

5 

0 

0 

B. M. S. Zenana Mission teachers and students 

(per Miss Bergin) 

20 

0 

0 

Major Bamford, I.M.S. 

5 " 

0 

0 

Mrs. Howells 

3 

0 

0 

Mr. T. H. Davidson, Manager, India Jute Mills ... 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. C. C. Gupta, Deputy Magistrate ... 

10 

0 

0 

Dr. Nani Lai Bhattacharyya 

5 

0 

0 

Mr. N. N. Mukerji 

1 

0 

0 

A. A. B. C. 

2 

0 

0 

Barrackpore (per K. U. Thomas and C. Y. Isaac.) 

Mr. T. E. T. Upton 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. A. T. Weston 

5 

0 

0 

Baidyabati (per P. O. Koshy, K. M. Abiaham and A. C. 
Collection 

Ganguli) 

9 

0 

0 

Reatauranta 

Per K. T. Abraham, Main Hostel 

8 

5 

6 

Per Deacon P. K. Abraham, Syrian Hostel 

3 

7 

3 

Rice collection 

1 

13 

6 


38 * 

0 

6 


Serampore College, 
April ist , IQ22 . 


Sd. C. E. ABRAHAM, 
Treasurer, 

Malabar Relief Fund Collection Committee, 
Serampore. 




OUR OLD BOYS’ COLUMN. 


To The Editor, 

Sir, 

The rcpublication of the 'Students’ Chronicle’ is welcome news to many 
of us, ex-students of Serampore College. The periodical will, I am sure, afford 
us an opportunity to keep in touch with the current of the College life in general 
and thus, though placed in different walks of life, of keeping ourselves refresh¬ 
ed and braced up, for the harder duties which face us every day. The College 
life has no small significance to those who were not merely shut up in 
the lecture rooms or in the Library but who have breathed in a little of the free 
and pure air of the football field or the tennis court. Serampore College is an 
institution in which an honest attempt is made to impart education, ip lh.; 
proper sense of the term, by professors who combine the wisdom of the scholar 
with the sincerity and earnestness of the student. 

Doubts have been entertained as to the success of the College as a 
Missionary institution. If we are to estimate success by the number who 
openly accept the outward forms of Christianity, such doubts may have some 
justification. But 1 can emphatically say that the institution has turned many 
un-Christian hearts into truly Christian ones. 

Even now I feel keenly the separation from the College, since the best 
part of my life was spent in Serampore College. I have been thinking for some 
time past as to how to organise the Pelican Club, a name perhaps unfamiliar to 
my less fortunate friends who have nothing to do with Athletics. Now that Mr, 
Rawson the founder of the club is come back, he should be requested to popu¬ 
larise it among the students in the College and also to make it a bond of union 
between the present and past generations of members of the club. Further, 1 
would like to suggest that the College ought to set apart a day for the re-union 
of the old students. The Union Society should co-operate with the College 
authorities in the matter. If an association of the old boys is established most 
of the old boys will deem it a privilege and a joy to become its members. 

Baidyabati , Durga Chatterji. 


STUDENTS* CHRONICLE AND SERAMPORE COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

(Published three times annually — April , August and December .) 

For the Students’ Chronicle and Serampore College Magazine, Contri¬ 
butions on the following lines from students will be welcome:— 

1. An Article or Essay in K.nglish on some literary, educational or general 

subject.suitable for the Magazine; not to exceed 1000 words. 

2. (a) A Literary Article in Bengali not to exceed 8do words. 

(b) A Short Bengali poem. 

3. A Theological Article or Essay not to exceed 1000 words. 

If suitable Contributions are received the following prizes will Ije 
^warded, 
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1. 2 Vols. of Everyman’s Library for English Essay or Article (see No. I 

above) 

2. i Vol. for each Bengali Contribution—prose and poetry (see No. 2 
above) • 

3. 2 Vols. of Everyman’s Library for a Theological Essay or Article. 

Any student of Scram pore College may compete for Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 3 is open to my theological student of Serampore or of its affiliated 
Colleges. 

Contributions shouldjreach the Editor or the Secretary early in the month 
preceding the month of publication of the next number of the magazine. 

Sd. C. E. ABRHAM. 


INDIAN COLLEGE NOTES. 

Mr. S. N. Roy, M.A. 

Deciding Lite in March on the republication of the Students’ Chronicle 
we have not had time to make our collection of College notes nearly as 
complete as we would have liked to make it. There was no time to write 
and obtain a reply from the more distant Colleges. Consequently the Bengal 
Colleges mainly had !o be drawn upon, and they loo through their published 
magazines. Before coming out with the first number we could not honourably 
begin appointing con respondents at the various Colleges as was our custom 
in the past. The difficulty due to this last reason is more complex than one 
would imagine at the first sight. A well-nigh interminable quest of grain 
among chaff is a process which though not pleasurable may yet be practicable 
as also it is perhaps possible for some people to work themselves up to a 
parsimonious mood in which everything connected with College life would be 
determinedly evaluated as precious. But the lack of perspective which such a 
condition implies is insuperable. “ Which rose make ours, which lily have, 
and then as best recall?”—the words of the poet recurred to me as I was 
reading through the mass of news baffled by its very prolixity. The 
different items of news presented on paper—perhaps compiled hastily for the 
press by people widely differing in temperament and predilection—cannot be 
represented in the correct light; and reading them miles away one fails to 
gauge the volume of enthusiasm that lay at their back. Thus a fair anthology 
of representative College notes is impossible to get up when an outsider 
has been commissioned with the task. With the appointment of student 
representatives who should be able to set forth the life in their Colleges in the 
harmony of one definite and convenient point of view this difficulty, we hope, 
will be to a great extent removed. 

Coming to the particular Colleges we see Calcutta Presidency College 
students passing through events grave and gay :—Lamenting the death of Prof. 
J. N. Das Gupta, and regretting the temporary absence of Prof. Coyajee 
on the one hand, and on the other, celebrating the Founder’s day enlivened 
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with a discourse by Sir Jagadish, the sole purpose of which would seem to have 
been the anthropomorphising of the deodars in the College compound—a 
doubtful compliment to people who had invited him to preside! Side by side 
with these were activities worthy in point of foresight and zeal of future leaders 
of Society—famine relief and corroboration of the Bengalee women’s demand 
for suffrage. 

Presiding over, or having at least a little finger in each and all of these 
activities Principal Barrow certainly enjoys no sinecure. 

From the Presidency College to their inveterate rivals the Scottish 
Churches' is not a far cry. They too regret the withdrawal from their midst of 
one of the most popular teachers—Prof. Kydd, and regret the prospect of the 
delayed return of Mr. Warren and Dr. Urquhart (by the way, a D.Litt. now 
and not .a I).Phil, owing to a capricious change in the statutes of the Aberdeen 
University!). They had also their Degree Day celebrations! Dr. Ogilvie 
who was in the chair curiously enough took for bis theme the elaboration of a 
similitude—not between plants and men—but between the Indians and the 
Scotch in point of “passionate patriotism,—a long tradition of learning, and a 
deep religious tradition.” “The College standing ‘four square’ to all the 
political winds which have been blowing,” it is no wonder that there was no 
surprise rear or flank attack of things political, and strong in self-possessed 
patriotism the students arc preparing for their life's work. 

Shrinkage of distance due to steam conveyance brings us without much 
effort to Agra—to St. John's College, more definitely. The heat seems to 
induce no sense of diminished vitality among the students, and .a copious life 
manifests itself in striving after efficiency in debate, in physical culture, athletic 
sports, dramatic performances, and union dinners;—and all these in addition 
to the usual studies ! 

What impresses one most is the solicitude they betray for debates and 
elocution. Debating matches against other Colleges incorporate a happy idea, 
and are on a line with the Cambridge wrangling and the disputations among the 
Sanskrit scholars of yore. The introduction of Indian games into the College, 
and some inevitable welcomes and farewells wind up the programme, the 
chief occasion for a welcome being furnished by the return of the Principal, 
the Rev. Canon Davies and his family, and for a farewell by the retirement of 
Mr. R. C. Das. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITY NEWS. 

Lord Haldane on Economy. 

Speaking on “ Education as a National Asset u at a meeting of the Kent 
Education League, at Tunbridge Wells, Lord Haldane said that" some 
business men looked on education as a luxury that could be done without. 
There were all sorts of rumours as to what the Geddes Committee would 
recommend, but he declared that the question of Education must be dealt with 
by the Cabinet, by Parliament and by the people behind it, and not left to any 
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Committee of business men, however capable. Education was of vital import¬ 
ance, because we lived at a time when the nations of the world were fighting 
for the foremost place. Therefote it was most deplorable in the name of 
economy to try to fcrrest the progress of education. 

Education in the Irish Free State. 

The Agreement which was signed at io, Downing Street, between the 
representatives of the British Government and the Sinn Fein contains the 
following article: — 

Neither the Parliament of the Irish Free State nor the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland shall make any law so as either directly or indirectly to endow 
any religion or prohibit or restrict the free exercise thereof or give any preference 
or wnpose any disability on account of religious belief or religious status or affect 
prejudicially the right of any child to attend a school receiving public money with¬ 
out attending the religious instruction at the school or make ail)’ discrimination 
as respects state aid between schools under the management of different religions 
denominations, or divert from any religious denomination or any educational 
institution any of its property except for public utility purposes and on pay¬ 
ment of compensation. 

An American University Crisis. 

It has generally been recognised that a weak point in the American 
system of state universities is the dependence of these institutions for finan¬ 
cial support from the state legislatures. This has been brought home by a 
crisis in which the University of Texas is involved. For the current year, the 
state legislature has so cut down its appropriation that no more than 3 790,000, 
i.e., half the original grant will be available for the purposes of the University. 
The Chairman of the Ex-Students' Committee is afraid that ‘it will mean the 
practical destruction of the University, the scattering of its Faculty, which has 
been built up with so much labour and pain during the past 30 years.’ 

J. N. C, 
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Scramjnnte €rjtutitl|fs fvuut Bfatt. 

Thou hauntest me afar off, noble pile! 

Oft, unawares, thou n’sest in mv dream*, 

Stealing mv heart away to where thou art, 

The Ganges streaming past thy hallowed feet, 
Displaying e’er her archest whims, in whirls, 

Or in the sleeping tide's seductive smile. 

Then ci;owd upon the mind the manifold 
Of ordered beauty that thy name denotes : 

The green that bosoms aye thy lovely form ; 

The red load’s sweep embroider'd rich in flowers; 

The blazon of the gold-mohur; the drab 

Of bioad flagged steps, worn with a century’s tread; 

Thy pillared well-knit strength and majesty; 

The thronging corridors, the eager eyes; 

The cool recesses of the book-room still, 

Thrilling the heart with learning’s humble pride: 

Thou monument of patient piety! 

Rich with the aroma of immortal names. 

They float upon the mind and make me fef : 

That here, at home, amid my dearest ones, 

Beneath the shadow of Dhakeswan’s shrine, 

In the romantic town that gave me birth,— 

My childhood’s cradle, boyhood’s fairy land,— 

I am an alien, restless and perplexed. 

Why should this be so?—I have asked myself 
Once and again iu sharp and tensest pain. 

Now, ir. mv dream there sounds a voice: “Behold, 
Thy childhood's $>rorais<^ boyhood's aidour find 
Fulfilment, there, in exercise benign > 

Of gifts wherewith the Almighty blessed thy birth/’ 

S. R. 
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Convocation and Foundation Day, December 16 th, 1922 , 
was a day long looked forward to. Ever since May busy prepara¬ 
tions had been going on : masons and painters turning the place 
upside down, annoying us by their noisy ubiquity when we 
wanted quiet for lectures or prayers and equally annoying us by 
melting into thin air whenever they were wanted to finish off any 
particularly atrocious bit of unfinished work. An epic might be 
written on the labours of those heroic souls who spent a good 
part of their Puja vacation performing feats of prowess in moving 
the library and moving it back again and evolving a more ordered 
and beautiful College out of the prala$a into which it had 
temporally fallen. Students returning after the holidays, like 
Ward when he returned with Mack on Oct. 21 st, 1821 , exclaimed 
with delighted surprise at the result of the labour of their fellows 
and the sight of an almost completed College. So, when Founda¬ 
tion Day dawned, almost exactly a century after the first completion 
of the building, it dawned upon a College fresh and fair as when 
it first took shape before the eyes of our Founders, under the 
care of its Danish architect, Major Wickedie. 

We have recently been passing through the clouds. The 
financial depression which has followed the war has affected us 
as it has almost everyone. We have also, at this most difficult 
time, lost a number of our best supporteis by death. Moreover, 
the Baptist Missionary Society, which has stood by us so nobly, 
has grown rather weary of bearing almost alone the burden of an 
interdenominational institution. In addition to all this, the long 
continued illness of two members of our European staff and the 
absence of a third on furlough have made it difficult for us to cope 
with the growing work of the College. For this, among other 
reasons, we consented to the removal of the School to Bishnupur. 
Its removal, however, together with rumours of our financial 
difficulties, has caused some among us to doubt the stability of the 
College also. The difficulties are real but not altogether new. 
Our Founders faced worse at the time the College was completed 
a century ago, but they faced them w^th a great faith which has 
been justified. So, this Foundation Day, the College itself, fresh * 
and radiant, rebuked the doubters and testified to all our visitors 
our unabated faith in its great future. 
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First, on the afternoon of the 15 th, came our old students, 
received with acclamation as they came back to us for a time from 
their wider work, to receive the laurels they have so justly won. 
Then came oui* reverend Senators,—from Bareilly in the north, 
Madura in the south and Ahmednagar in the west. 

The day began with Prayer in the College Chapel. The 
side room of the Library,—its former lumber room,—has been 
transformed, and, though not the Chapel of our dreams, has a 
certain simple beauty and devotional feeling which delighted the 
old students and approved itself to them as suited to Indian taste. 
There we met at 7 a.m. and the strains of the Te Deum echoed 
our praise and thanksgiving. 

Next, about 8 o’clock, we llocked to the cricket field. A 
large shamiana gaily decorated with flags maiked the south end. 
It provided shelter to the spectators, which was scarcely needed 
on such a cool, though bright December day but was appreciated 
later when refreshments were served to nearly 400 students. The 
match was between the College, assisted by several old students, 
and a team, captained by Mr. Cameron, mainly from the staffs of 
Calcutta Christian Colleges (Bishops/ St. Paul's and Scottish 
Churches ’). Our opponents batting first scored 72 and we then 
adjourned for breakfast. 

The Commemoration Service came next, at 11 a.m. This 
was in many ways the most impressive meeting of the day. It 
was not so largely attended as the later Convocation meeting, but 
a goodly assembly gathered to thank God for our Founders and for 
all the devoted men who have since laboured here, and to ask His 
blessing on the future. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
N. H. Tubbs, M.A., Principal of Bishop’s College. We nave 
never heard the Scripture read more finely. The great words of 
Ecclesiasticus xliv. rang through the hall and through our hearts 
like a song of triumph. 

“ Let us now praise famous men, 

And our fathers that begat us. 

The Lord manifested in them great glory, 

Even his mighty power from the beginning. 

Their seed shall remain for ever, 

And their glory shall not be blotted out. 

Their bodies were buried in peace, 

But their name liveth to all generations.” 
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The Commemoration Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
S. Pearce Carey, M.A., from the passage 2 Kings, vi, 1 - 7 . It was 
a characteristically original utterance, pointing "out the practical 
enthusiasm and spirit of self-help which marked the students of 
Elisha's 'Theological College' at Jericho, and also the spirit of 
close and affectionate fellowship in service which existed between 
the students and their teacher, as a model for us today. All true 
teachers, especially in Colleges like Elisha's and ours, must be 
prophets : and the business of a prophet is the finding of axe-heads 
for men to do God's work. Over the preacher’s head as he spoke 
was the bust of Dr. Carey and one could not help noticing the 
likeness. It was a joy to have him with us and we are eagerly 
looking forward to the new biography of his great-grandfather 
which he has now completed. 

After the Service we again adjourned to the cricket field to 
see the College put up a score of 119 . At the same time a tennis 
match was in progress on the College House lawn, in which we 
succeeded in defeating Bishop’s College. 

It was at this stage that most of our visitors from Calcutta 
began to arrive. Through the great iron gates by the river, up 
the broad red road bordered with flowers and past the stately 
Ionic columns of the College front they came to the Principal s 
lawn, bedecked with flags and dotted over with welcome tea- 
tables gay with flowers, but having as its greatest ornament the 
great tamarind tree, and the Hostel front with its pillars, 
pediment and loggia, all as if newly built. 

After tea came the Convocation Meeting/ Going up the 
broad iron staircases (memorials of Carey’s spacious faith) we 
entered the College Hall with its double row of Ionic pillars. 
It must have seemed absurdly large to many who saw it when 
if was first built, but it was now filled with people. Right and left 
were the portraits of Marshman and the King and Queen of 
Denmaik, crowned with palm leaves ; in front, over the platform, 
standing out against the colour of draped red ensigns, the bust 
of Carey. We all stood as the academic procession entered,— 
the President and Principal, the Senators and Staff, their crimson 
and blue hoods making a splash of colour against their black 
gowns. In the absence of Bishop Abraham, Dr. Banninga,. 
Principal of the Pasamulai Theological College, offered prayer. 
Then came the Principal’s report, the distribution of College 
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Frizes and the Graduation Ceremony. At this convocation a record 
number of graduates had qualified,—nineteen Bachelors of Divinity 
and seven Licentiates in Theology. Nearly all sections of the 
Indian Church (except the Roman) were represented,—Syrian and 
Anglican, Baptist and Congregationalist, Methodist and Lutheran. 
The ceremony itself was impressive, with its repeated solemn 
injunction to walk and act so as to glorify the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but one’s chief thought was of the wonderful 
potentiality of these men for the future of the Indian Chuich. 

Next came the President's address. The President this 
year was the Rev. J. H. Oldham, M. A., Secretary of the Interna¬ 
tiona*! Missionary Council and a member of the Council ol Seram- 
pore College, who has probably done more than any other man to 
promote co-operation and a directed unity of effort among all 
missionary bodies. We cannot do justice to his very wise and 
helpful speech. Its theme was the Aim of Education. This he 
found first where Plato found it,—in the rousing of wonder,— 
wonder at the world of nature and wonder at human life in all its 
manifestations, — a wonder that stimulates us to seek the aim of 
life and to find it, not in purely personal satisfactions that pall in 
the getting, but in that service of our fellows, which is the true 
service of God. "The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister." The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chair moved by Principal Larsen, of the Bangalore 
Theological College, and seconded by Professor J. R. Baneiji, 
Vice-Principal of the Vidyasagar College and an old student of 
Serampore. 

The last function of the day was the Annual Dinner, arran¬ 
ged by the resident Christian students of the College. This was 
seived in the spacious Entrance Hall, the need of a common 
Dining Hall not having been foreseen by our Founders, far-sight¬ 
ed as they were. It was crowded out, 200 students, professors, 
senators and guests being seated in the Hall itself and 40 more 
overflowing into the corridbr. Decorated with palms and flowers, 
the tables laden with good cheer and surrounded by a joyous 
fellowship, it was a goodly sight as witnessing that camaraderie, that 
esprit de corps, in which the real life of a college consists. We 
were delighted to have with us Mr. and Mrs. Oldham and a goodly 
number of senators : there were our old friends, Principals Larsen, 
Banningaand Tubbs, representing the affiliated Colleges, Bangalore, 
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Pasamulai and Bishop's; then there was the Rev. Richard Gee, 
who used to lecture for us and has been our constant helper; also 
another Richard,—Pelly to whom we don't like to give a prefix 
because he's a chum; there were also new friends like Principal 
Fairbank of the Ahmednagar Theological College, the Rev. J. Mc- 
Laurin of the Ramapatnam Seminary and Dr Shute, Principal of 
the Methodist College at Bareilly. We were also privileged in 
the presence of the Baptist Missionary Society's delegation, Miss 
Lockhart and Mr. and Miss Chapman. Among old students 
present, mention must be made of Principal Stark of the Armenian 
College whose grandfather and great-uncle were students under 
Carey. Space fails to detail the toasts and speeches but the 
impression made by them, as indeed by the ■whole day’s proceed¬ 
ings, can be summed up in the words of our College poet, 
Satyendra Ray— 

“ Hence with foreboding - , faint and faithless child. 

“ For all Time’s accidents can naught avail, 

While yet perennial springs the life within.” 

Whatever our faults we are not moribund. We have a great past 
but we look to a still greater future. It is unthinkable that a 
college which inherits such traditions and has done so much for 
the Christian Church and for India, a college too which in the 
present can not only train the mind but speak to the heart and 
soul of its students as our college is doing,—it is unthinkable surely 
that such a college should perish merely through lack of funds. 

J. N. Rawson. 

“ iDtefrmtt * 

Last night thou wert to me, Majestic Pile ! 

An emblem of eternity. Alone, 

Beside the lustrant stream that laves thy feet, 

I sat and mused on mystery. On high 
A cloudless sky unfurled its starry scroll; 

A creeping mist cradled thy stately form; 

A light gleamed on the river's lonely sweep ; 

All else,—one silver-grey and dusk expanse. 

Stars drew my gaze. How did the myriads there 
Renew their lease of life from day to day ? 

Wert thou perchance like them F—Or of the earth, 

__it___.. 

* (Written for the Serampore College Foundation Day, December 
16th, 1922, in view of the rumoured possible closing of the College.) 
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Like man’s most handiwork,—earthy and frail ? 
Thy rugged rind dim-seen through folds of haze 
Loomed spectral, battered in the ceaseless war 
Against a century’s wind and rain and sun. 
Remembered too the clefts where, care despite. 
Rank weeds anon lift up their furtive heads, 
Driving their ruinous roots within thy clay. 

All being so, it argued plain, alas ! 

Thou too, erelong, must perish ;—ravening time 
Having, as in all else, its spoil in thee. 

I mused and felt dejected, weary, lone, 

Bruised with the burden of mortality, 

Haunted by paljid ghosts of frustrate thoughts. 

Of vain ideals, fruitless sacrifice. 

But lo ! the moon with sudden glory rifts 
The mists that veil the sight and veil the mind ! 
Heaven's light is on the river, trees and grass, 

And weaves an aureole round thy sacred head. 

I read the sign, the heaven-sent prophecy : 

“ Hence with forebodings, faint and faithless child ! 
True, time has drawn its furrows thwart my frame*: 
But all time's accidents can naught avail 
While still perennial springs the life within. 

Wisdom, Herself, hath builded up this house, 

Her ministers the sainted three, whose fame, 

Still burns an altar-beacon in these walls 
And shines to all the world. Cemented sure, 

By prayers and sacrifices manifold. 

This house doth stand ; and Wisdom still herein 
Displays afresh each day to eager eyes 
Recesses new to greet the seekers' toil, 

Radiant with gems that never fade away. 

But, more than all, remember how they bore,— 

My founders, Carey, Marshman, Ward,—the stamp 
Of that wise manin Holy Writ, who built 
His house on rock, which storms assailed in vain,— 
That rock-foundation which unmoved doth stand 
Though all the world dissolve to elements : 

The Rock of Ages, from whose living living well 
Springs forth the fount of immortality." 


S. N. Ray. 
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I may be allowed, Sir, before proceeding to read my report 
of the College and its work to accord you a very hearty welcome 
as our President today. Your name and work have been known 
to some of us for many years as a leader of the Christian move¬ 
ment in Great Britain and other lands especially in its missionary 
aspects. We remember the work you did in your younger days 
among Christian young men in Great Britain and the East in 
association with great Christian educators and statesmen like Dr. 
John R. Mott, and the impulse you gave to the intelligent' and 
systematic study of mission problems and methods on progressive 
lines adapted to the changing needs of our time. When the 
International Committee organising the great world Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh required a Secretary who would give his 
whole time to the work, your conspicuous ability, spiritual insight 
and high ideal of the proper aims of the Conference so impressed 
the members of the Committee that by a common impulse lliey 
with one accord requested you to undertake that office. The 
manner in which you brought that Conference to a successful 
issue, surpassing the highest expectations, made your name a 
household word to all engaged in the missionary enterprise. 
Since then we have watched with increasing admiration the 
organising ability and Christian statesmanship you have shown in 
co-ordinating the work ol Missionary organisations of many 
communions and countries, and it is largely due to your own efforts 
from the British side, and the efforts of your fellow-worker Dr. 
Mott, from the American side, that the bond of Christian brother¬ 
hood uniting the different Christian countries of the West was not 
allowed to be wholly destroyed during the great war, and it is 
due to the labours of men like yourself, more perhaps than to our 
statesmen and politicians, that the brfeach between the peoples 
and churches of Great Britain and Germany is being gradually 
healed. The International Missionary Council now exercising so 
potent an influence in all missionary work is largely your own 

* Presented by the Principal on Foundation Day and Convocation, 
Dec. i6th, IQ22, Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A., Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council presiding. 
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creation, and you have brought into being a missionary periodical 
of the very highest character—The International Review of 
Missions—fully worthy of the importance and world-wide influ¬ 
ence of the Christian Missionary enterpiise. We welcome you 
to Serampore with special cordiality as a member of the Serampore 
College Council in England, and w T e are looking forward with 
interest and hopefulness to the Conference soon to be held here 
under your presidency to deal with problems of theological 
education in India, especially in relation to Serampore College. 
I may too be allowed to express the gieat pleasure it affords us to 
have Mrs. Oldham in our midst today, both for her own sake and 
as daughter of a former .Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—the late 
Sir Andrew Fraser, a man who was a missionary philanthiopist at 
heart, and a Lieutenant-Governor by profession. Some of us 
recall with heartfelt pleasure and appreciation the visit he paid us 
and the encouragement he accorded us in the early days of our 
reorganisation, while most of us know of the courage, patience and 
resourcefulness he manifested during a period of exlraoidinary 
difficulty and unrest in this province. You and Mrs. Oldham are 
here today under happier conditions and the welcome we give 
you is of the sinceiest and most heaitfelt character. 

Our last Convocation was held on March 5th, 1921, so it 
falls upon me at this time to give a brief review of the College 
and its activities covering a period of nearly two yeaio. Only a 
fortnight after the Convocation the College sustained a heavy loss 
through the death of its Master, Dr. G. P. Gould. His death 
took place on March 21st, 1921. The faculty placing on record 
their thankfulness to God for his long lile and devoted service and 
their special gratitude for his work as Master of Serampore 
College from 1915 to 1921, referred to him in their resolution as a 
man of conscientious thoroughness, ripe scholarship, sound judg¬ 
ment, sympathetic thoughtfulness, breadth of vision and 
unwavering trust in God who freely gave of his time and ability to 
the wise development of the College in all its departments. These 
words express too inadequately what we all felt in regard to the 
hdavy loss we sustained. It was no small encouragement to us that 
Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., the eminent surgeon and philan¬ 
thropist, consented to take his brothers place. We were looking 
forward to his rendering the College highly useful service for some 
years to come, for not only was he a man well-known in 
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medical, educational and philanthropic circles in England, but 
served lor a period as Vice-Chancellor of London University. In 
this capacity his services were highly appreciated by the 
University authorities. It was with no small regret therefore that 
we received the news of his death. He passed away on April 
19th, of this year and in his death the worlds of Science, Philan¬ 
thropy and Religion lost a sincere and constant friend and 
Serampore College a beloved Master. 

Staff. —Our European Staff for the period under review has 
been distinctly below what we have come to regard as normal. 
Mr. Drake returned in November, 1921, from special leave in 
England and resumed his ordinary activities as Vice-Principal, 
Registrar and Secretary to the Higher Theological Department. 

Mr. Razvson, after some 18 months furlough, spent mainly 
in special study at Oxford returned on the 1st of March of this 
year and at his own request was not re-appointed Hostel Warden 
as he wished to secure more time for academic work. He has, 
however, found many opportunities of continuing to take a keen 
and kindly interest in the life of the Hostel and College in 
general. 

Mr. Matthews who left for England through breakdown of 
health in the autumn of 1920 has not been able to return to his 
work and there is very little prospect at present of the recovery 
of his health to such an extent as to enable him to take up again 
in our midst the work he so much loved and for which he was 
so well-fitted. Our hearty good wishes and sympathy go out to 
him and Mrs. Matthews in this their time of trial through which 
they are passing. 

Mr. Angus, after five years of strenuous work in various 
capacities, more particularly as a Theological Professor and later 
as Bursar and Registrar, left for a well-earned furlough in 
February of this year. We hope to see him back some time 
in the summer or autumn of 1923. His place as Bursar was taken 
by Mr. Carpenter , the Headmaster of our Collegiate School 
who returned from his own furlough a few months previously. 
In regard to Mr. Carpenter it may be mentioned that he spent his 
furlough largely in study in the University of Cambridge and took 
the Teacher's Diploma in the First Class with distinction in three 
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subjects. We have to report with regret that he has recently been 
transferred to Delhi to assist in the development of an important 
United Mission High School Scheme in India’s Capital. 

Mr. Dant was with us for one year only to render us 
temporary assistance during a difficult period before settling 
permanently in his new sphere of work in Ceylon. We are grate¬ 
ful to him for the efficient help he gave us in superintending the 
hostel and in teaching work in the School and College. 

Mr. Hirst who joined us in January 1921 helped in the 
general work of the College for the greater part of the year, but 
in the autumn had a serious illness which rendered it necessary 
for hifn to spend the last.hot and rainy seasons at Shillong. 

The question of hostel superintendence became an acute 
one when Mr. Dant left Serampore to settle in Ceylon. Hitherto 
a European had always been in charge of the Main Hostel. We 
decided to appoint the Assistant Warden Mr. C. E. Abraham, 
M.A., B.D., one of our own Indian Christian graduates and a 
member of the Mar Thoma Section of the Syrian Church as 
Warden. Nothing can be a source of greater satisfaction to us 
than to be able to train men in Arts and Divinity competent to 
carry on the work we are ourselves accustomed to do. We are 
ready for our work to be judged not simply by its efficiency but 
supremely by the extent to which we have been able to train 
Indians to take our place. We fail if we so work as to make 
ourselves indispensable, or if we are so small as to show jealousy 
when we see those we have trained doing that we have been ac¬ 
customed to do. We succeed if w r e can point to Indians with 
whom we have cordially co-operated and whom we have helped 
to qualify to take on our particular responsibility. We should be 
untrue to our calling as Christian Missionaries and the spirit of our 
Master if we regard the missionary occupation of India in any 
other light than this. We have also to record with gratitude the 
help rendered by another of our own graduates in Arts and Divinity 
Deacon T. J. Verghese, M.A., B.D., a member of the Orthodox 
Syrian Church who has been Superintendent of the Circular Road 
Hostel for the past year. No particular changes have to be 
recorded in our Staff of Lecturers. We are grateful to one and 
all of them for their loyal and whole-hearted devotion to College 
duties. 
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Future of the College. —The financial stringency here and 
at home has continued to be a barrier in the path of progress both 
in the Arts and Theological Departments. AS an Arts and Science 
College, our fortunes are closely bound up with those of the 
Government of Bengal and of the University of Calcutta. The 
Bengal Government is still quite unable to make large commit¬ 
ments for educational purposes and so the hopes that at one time 
we reasonably entertained of receiving help in that direction for 
extension purposes have very little prospect of being realised in the 
immediate future. When the Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion Report was published there was a distinct prospect of 
genera] funds being available from the Government of ‘India 
for the organisation of the University and its affiliated Colleges 
on the lines outlined by Sir Michael Sadler and his colleagues and 
Serampore like other Colleges was hoping to benefit by this 
reorganisation. On the ground of economic difficulties now being 
felt in all countries as an after-math of the war, Budget deficits 
are a dominant feature in the financial situation in India as else¬ 
where, and so in the meantime the ambitious programme of the 
Sadler Commission is indefinitely held up. The financial diffi¬ 
culties of Missionary organisations are as great as those of 
Governments and Universities and the prospects of further 
donations being immediately forthcoming from our home 
supporters to enable us to carry on our present activities, whether 
Arts or Theological, in an adequate way are far from bright. 
Some months ago we received intimation from our Council in 
London that unless adequate funds were forthcoming they would 
Lave no alternative but to close the Higher Theological Depart¬ 
ment and suspend the use of the Charter after the present 
session. Faced by the serious issues involved the College 
Faculty took the whole question into serious consideration and 
recommended, pending a general improvement of the financial 
outlook, that we be allowed to carry on the work of the College 
with the present reduced staff that we have for various reasons 
had to be contented with during the past year or two. A few 
months ago a strong representation was sent to the home 
authorities from a representative body of Baptist Missionaries 
in Bengal, “ strongly urging that as Serampore enshrines one of 
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the ideals of Indian Christian life, it would be fatal at this junc¬ 
ture to destroy or even to curtail its piesent activities,” This 
representation was unanimously endorsed only yesterday by the 
United Conference of Baptist Missionaries representing our 
whole Indian field. We are looking forward to a Conference to 
be h?ld early next week of representatives of theological 
education from various parts of India, under the presidency 
of today's Chairman. Difficulties in the way of adoption 
of united measures are formidable. As Mr. Oldham writes : “ It may 
prove impossible in the time at the disposal of the Conference and 
without bringing into cpuncil a wider and more representative 
body of Missionaiy opinion to reach definite conclusions in regard 
to these matters. The Conference will, however, serve an impor¬ 
tant purpose if it shows that there is a problem which demands 
further enquiry and if it is able to define clearly the question 
to which an answer is required and to determine the steps by 
which an enquiry can be pursued further.” Beyond what at 
present we are receiving from the B.M.S., Coliege Endowments 
and Contributions and Students Fees and Government Grants, 
it is assumed that another £ 2,000 a year is necessary to carry on 
the College efficiently on its present basis. Mr. Oldham considers 
—and there is no man in a better position to know,—that in the 
present financial situation in Great Britain there appears to be no 
prospect of obtaining this amount through private subscriptions. 
Western supporters of Institutions like Serampore are in most 
cases business men with strong missionary and philanthropic 
sympathies. When business is bad it means often that business 
men have to depend on their capital rather than on their income 
for support and this inevitably involves curtailment of gifts for 
philanthropic purposes. We have too in the past few years lost 
several of our most generous supporters. It is not easy in the 
conditions that now prevail to get men to take their place, and 
we desire to express our very sincere and sympathetic appreciation 
of the patient efforts being made by our Council in England 
to secure the necessary funds for the carrying on the College in a 
way worthy of our history and ideals. We are more than grateful 
to the B.M.S. for the way in which it has stood by the College 
in its difficulties in years gone by, and we feel confident that 
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when the home authorities grasp the significance of the full facts 

of the case they will take no such action as will mean a return 

* 

to the former conditions. Notwithstanding the circumstances 
affecting practically all missionary organisations in Great Britain 
and America we shall continue to look forward to the day when 
other societies will feel able to come to our aid in such a way as 
to make the College as fully interdenominational on its teaching 
side as it is in its adminstration and government under the new 
Act. We are gratified to learn that Sir Michael Sadler continues 
to be interested in us and our work. Some time ago he wrote as 
follows to the Council in England in • support of our appeal on 
behalf of the College —“ The work of Serampore is of the highest 
importance at this critical time in India. It carries on the true 
spirit of Care}?’, his wisdom, scholarship, piety and breadth." In 
regard to the Arts and Science work that we are seeking to do at 
Serampore we believe that the broad Christian ideals of truth and 
service for which the College has always stood have something of 
vital importance to contribute in the formation of the character 
and outlook of India's sons, Christian and non-Christian. The all- 
India character of our foundation—for we have students, Arts and 
Theological, from all parts of India—while it has its difficulties, 
contributes not a little to the enrichment of the general life of the 
Institution. The most divine of all tasks facing India today is 
the building up on stable foundations of truth and goodness the 
united India that is to be and we trust that the little we are 
attempting in this direction at Serampore will not be allowed to 
suffer any serious setback notwithstanding the hard times and the 
lean years in which we live. May we not look in this time of 
difficulty, to some of our wealthier friends in India, European and 
Indian, who know us and understand and appreciate our work ? 
Some of Carey's most generous supporters were the merchant 
princes of Calcutta. Notwithstanding the hard times through 
which Calcutta and India generally are passing through, we are 
rather inclined to think that a portion of the crumbs falling from 
the tables of the rich men of Serampore and Calcutta would prove 
sufficient to meet our needs as a College for the next few years. 
Any crumbs that may be sent along, perhaps with an occasional 
substantial loaf, will be more than welcome by the College autho- 
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rities. In regard to the future of the College on its theological 
side, we may claim that we are attempting to make our little 
contribution in a way different from anything carried on by any 
other Theological Institution in this country. Theological study 
at Serampore is being pursued in an open institution and in con¬ 
junction with a liberal course of general culture. Our ideal for 
Indian Christian teachers and pastors is that they be saintly men 
of wide culture and generous sympathy who have in their student 
days been able to maintain an intimate touch with their fellows. 
In any review and re-organisation of theological education in India 
we trust that this feature of our work will not be left out of 
account. 

We are glad to report—and this may be an evidence of our 
continued optimism in regard to the future outlook—that the 
Students Chronicle and Serampore College Magazine lias been 
revived. There was a strong demand for it on the part of the 
students, present and past, and a considerable portion of the funds 
necessary for its publication will come from the students in the 
way of contributions from our Union Society. The magazine 
suspended publication more than two years ago when the Princi¬ 
pal (its Editor) was away on furlough and the health of Mr. 
Matthews, its Acting Editor, broke down. The magazine has 
now come out in a new form and on a somewhat new basis, being 
issued three times a year. Our appeal in future will be more 
to the students of our own College, past and present, and special 
friends of the College in India and the west than to the general 
student community throughout India, though some of the old fea¬ 
tures of a general character will be retained. Another evidence 
perhaps of our continued optimism in regard to the future is the 
extensive repairs of the College building that we have undertaken. 
Funds for the purpose have been made available chiefly from the 
balance of the lac of rupees given to the College on the occasion 
of our Centenary. In view of the long delay that has occurred 
since the College buildings were last repaired on an extensive 
scale, it has been no small relief to us to get this work in hand 
and to be in a position to carry it through. 

Weaving School site.— Since the year 1907 the authorities 
of Serampore College have been urging on the Government their 
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claims, in the interest of the growth and continued existence of 
the College, to the land to the east of the College Compound as 
far as the Waterworks boundary. The Government of Sir 
Andrew Fraser definitely recognised our claims,'but no final steps 
were taken either under the administration of Sir Andrew Fraser 
or of that of his successor in giving effect to the proposal. In 

1916, however, a portion of the land immediately to the east of us 
was handed over to the College authorities for development 
purposes, and the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Lyon, on visiting the College 
on our Foundation Day in February, 1917, spoke as follows, alter 
consulting, as we have grounds for thinking, his fellow members 
on the Governor's Council ,— u In anothei matter, also closely 
affecting the prosperity of the College, they have the cordial 
sympathy of Government and that is in the mattei of the expansion 
of their buildings along the river frontage to the east. This 
expansion is blocked, for the piesent, by want of funds from 
which the College suffers as severely as the Government and by 
Government's inability to relinquish just at present the land 
originally acquired by it for the Serampore Weaving School. But 
the development of that school will require a new and a larger 
site and the Government appreciate the fact that the hope that 
the College entertains of being allowed to expand in this direction 
is a legitimate one and one in which they are entitled to the 
assistance of Government in due course.” In December 1918, His 
Excellency Lord Eonaldshay presided at our Convocation and 
made the following statementAs long ago as February 

1917, Mr. Lyon stated publicly that the hope which the 
College entertained of expanding in that direction was a 
legitimate one and one in which they are entitled to the 
assistance of Government in due course. From that attitude the 
Government have not the slightest intention of receding. Definite 
proposals for the removal of the Weaving School from its present 
site have actually been under consideration ; but the estimated 
cost has hitherto stood in the way of their being accorded 
sanction. The land is not, therefore, at present available, and it 
is beyond my power to say when it will be. All that I can say 
is that there is a reasonable probability o^its becoming available 
within a not very distant future; and that if this expectation is 
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realised I should hold that the College had the first claim upon 
Government in respect of it.” In 1921, we were informed that 
the Minister of Industries had decided to retain the Government 
Weaving School permanently at Serampore and that arrangements 
were being made for the putting up of permanent buildings. We 
communicated the facts of the case to the Government of Lord 
Ronaldshay. In leply His Excellency wrote: “Unfortunately 
the land is now not likely to become available at all, because, as 
I have said, the Minister to whose Department the Weaving 
Institute appertains has decided to carry out the original intention 
of the Government and to build the institute thereon. I suggest 
that if you desire to make further representation in the matter 
you should ask for interviews with the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur, C.I.E., and the Hon'ble 
Mr. P. C. Mitter, C.I.E., the two Ministers concerned.” In due 
time both the Ministers concerned were interviewed by the 
Principal, but with no result so far as any change of policy was 
concerned. On Nov. 23rd, 1922, the matter was brought up in 
the Legislative Council by a member of our Staff, Prof. S. C. 
Mukherjee who represents the Indian Christian community on the 
Council and he moved that a Committee with a non-official 
majority be appointed to investigate and report on the propos¬ 
ed establishment of the Government Weaving Institute to 
the east of the Serampore College grounds, provisionally 
promised by the Government of Bengal under Lord Ronald¬ 
shay. This resolution failed to win the assent of a majority 
of the Council. Notwithstanding the fate of the resolution we are 
still not without hope that an amicable compromise may be 
arranged by consultation with the Department of Industries so far 
as to safeguard to a certain extent the future expansion of the 
College. So long as there is any hope we shall not let the matter 
drop as we believe it is unsound to have two developing Institu¬ 
tions side by side in a congested area like Serampore and we con¬ 
sider we have claims that should appeal to any prepared to inves¬ 
tigate impartially the facts of the situation. In this connection the 
following extract from the Memorandum on Technical and Indus¬ 
trial Education in Bengal published in 1917 supports our stand¬ 
point : 

2 
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“The most urgent thing is to do something for the Govern¬ 
ment Central Weaving School. The work which centres round 
this institution has been successful, but the accommodation at 
Serampore is hopelessly inadequate and bad. .It is a great pity 
that the only really promising industrial work which is being 
attempted should be hampered in this way. There is no advan¬ 
tage whatever in carrying on the work at Serampore. Neither 
expansion nor improvement is possible there. The land at Seram¬ 
pore, which was bought by Government some time ago for a New 
Weaving School, is quite inadequate for the purpose. Moreover, 
it would be grossly unfair and stupid to keep this land frqpi the 
Serampore College. I have long since come to the conclusion 
that the removal of the Weaving Institute from Serampore is 
imperatively urgent, and that land should be acquired near 
Calcutta, preferably on the river bank." Of course I would not 
personally presume to suggest that the Government of Bengal is 
capable of pursuing a course of action that is stupid and unfair, 
but I find it difficult in my heart to quarrel with the judgment 
so trenchantly expressed by the Government’s own education 
adviser, the Director of Public Instruction. 

School.—I have to report that we are planning the transfer 
in the New Year, of the Serampore Collegiate School to Bishnupur, 
(24-Pargs.). It will be amalgamated with the B.M.S. Middle 
English School there and the School as transferred and in its 
new location, will bear the name of William Carey. We in 
the past entertained high hopes for the development of our 
Collegiate School and previous to the outbreak of the war ela¬ 
borate plans were prepared for sanction by the Government 
and the home authorities of the Baptist Missionary Society, in¬ 
volving large expenditure on the part of both Government and 
Mission. Everything pointed to a favourable issue, but the 
Government as well as the Mission fqlt unable to proceed with the 
scheme during the war and more recently the serious financial 
stringency in all directions, both in India and at home, has made it 
impossible for us to contemplate any change in the situation for a 
long time to come. The late Headmaster of the School, Mr. 
Carpenter came to the conclusion that continuance under the 
present conditions was impossible in tne best interests of edu- 
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cation and efficiency, and he favoured a scheme for a united 
Christian High School for the whole of Bengal. Finance, however, 
stood in the way of any immediate realisation of his hopes and 
plans, and so he .accepted an invitation of the Mission to proceed 
to Delhi to help forward and take part in a project for a united 
High School there. In the meantime, the Baptist Mission autho¬ 
rities in England sent out word to India urging economy and 
concentration of effort in all our educational activities. The 
whole question of our B.M.S. educational work in Bengal has been 
carefully considered by the Missionaries on the field and our 
ultimate conclusion is that the Serampore Collegiate School 
will ’better serve the* purpose for which it stands at a 
place like Bishnupur than is possible in its present location. 
When the School was first established very early in the 
nineteenth century it was the only one in the neighbourhood 
of its kind and retained a unique position in the District for 
many years. In due course other high schools were established 
in or near Serampore and for some years past, especially after a 
temporary closing of the College as an Arts Institution and the 
limitation of the Collegiate School practically to Christian 
boarders in 1883, the Union Institution at Serampore and other 
neighbouring institutions have absorbed most of the boys seeking 
high school education. We are here in India as Missionary 
educationists, seeking to carry on our work not in a spirit of 
competition but of social service. It was represented to us that 
there is no High School at Bishnupur or its neighbourhood for 
some miles around, and the people of the place approached the 
Mission with a request that a High School be established in the 
neighbourhood and made promises of substantial help which 
are now in the course of realisation. The facts of the case 
therefore seem to point in the direction that the interests of 
economy and efficiency would be served if, instead of seeking to 
carry on a school under the present conditions at Serampore, with 
totally inadequate buildings and no likelihood under the present 
conditions of adding to the number of scholars, we transfer to 
Bishnupur^where there is clearly a much greater need and where 
the prospects of development are brighter. Certain members of 
the present staff connected ,with the Collegiate School will be 
transferred to Bishnupur and the new Headmaster will be the 
Rev. W. E. French, B.Sc., a Science Graduate of a British 
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University, a trained teacher and a man of considerable experience 
in educational work in Bengal. 

Brief references must now be made to th'e different depart¬ 
ments for the past two years. ,j 

(i) Arts Department: In 1921, 260 students were in the 
College taking various Calcutta University Courses : 

I. A. ... 86 

I. Sc. ... 104 

B. A. ... 70 

Of these 53 were Christians. 66 passed the Intermediate Exa¬ 
minations and 36 B.A. In view of the opening of the new wing 
to the Main hostel the Hindu Mess oii the riverside was closed 
and the Syrian Hostel was transferred to the building recently 
occupied by the Hindu Mess. In the present session there are 
266 students in the College taking various University courses : 

Arts (Intermediate) • ... 79 

Science „ ... 112 

B.A. ... 75 

Of these 62 are Christians. This year 72 passed the Intermediate 
Examinations, Arts or Science and 24 the B.A. Examination. 
The Union Society, which owes much to the interest of Professor 
S. C. Mukerji and other Vice-Presidents, has been holding regular 
meetings during the past two years and the interest in the several 
subjects down for debate has been keen. From time to time 
distinguished visitors, both European and Indian, have addressed 
our students on special subjects by invitation. More recently we 
had Dr. Bardsley, Dr. S. K. Datta, Dr. S. C. Bhattacharyya of 
Konnagar, Mr. A. C. Dutt, of the University of Calcutta, to speak 
on subjects in which they are particularly interested. It is 
worthy of note that the members of the Union denied themselves 
certain amusements and sociabilities, so that the money thereby 
saved might be used in charitable causes claiming their support. 
In this connection too it may be noted that members of the Main 
Hostel have been taking special interest in social service and 
raised a fund of Rs. 340 towards the Malabar Relief Fund. 
In regard to Sports a large portion of our students have taken 
part in various forms of athletic exercises such as Football. 
Cricket, Tennis, Hockey and Volley-ball and Badminton. The 
Students Christian Brotherhood has continued its normal activities 
during the past two years. Many of the leading Christian 
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educationists and missionaries of Calcutta and elsewhere have 
addressed the Brotherhood at different times in their weekly 
meetings. 

(ii) Higher Theological Department .—In 1921 we had 
21 students in residence, 11 in the B.D. Classes and 10 in the 
L.Th., representing the following Churches : 


Syrian Orthodox 

... 7 

Congregationalist 

3 

Presbyterian 

... 4 

Lutheran 


Baptist 

5 

The number of students in the session 1922 is the same as last 
year. Nine of these are in the preparatory year and the remaining 

eight are studying in the B.D. Classes 

and four in the 2nd and 3rd 

Year L.Th. classes. The following Churches are represented : 

Syrian Orthodox 

... 4 

Syrian Mar Thorna 

... 2 

Syrian Independent 

1 

Presbyterian 

••• 3 

Lutheran 

1 

Congregationalist 

... 4 

Baptist 

... 6 


Our students come from as far south as Ceylon and from all 
parts of India ranging from Travancore to the Naga Hills. In 
1921, two students qualified for the B.D. Degree and one for the 
L.Th. Diploma and in 1922 five qualified for the B.D. and two for 
the L.Th. The following Theological Colleges are now affiliated 
to Serampore : 

United Theological College, Bangalore. 

Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai. 

Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Divinity College, Ahmednagar. 

The students of the affiliated Institutions are accorded the 
privilege of preparing as Internal students for our diplomas and 
degrees. At the Theological Examinations held in 1922, the 
candidates pumbered 73 and Examinations were held in 16 
different centres located in all parts of India, while one candidate 
sat at the remote centre of the Seychelles. Up to the present 
time the number of diplomas and degrees for which candidates 
have qualified at Serampore Examinations is as follows : 
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Diploma of L.Th. ... 18 

Degree of B.D. ... 27 

These distinctions have been gained by*members of the' 
Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Syrian communions. Serampore has thus been able ta 
establish a relation of an important and far reaching character 
with Christian bodies and Indian Christian students throughout 
India. Some months ago the Principal paid an interesting visit 
to one of our affiliated Colleges, Pasumalai in South India, on the 
invitation of Principal Banninga. The occasion was a Conference 
of Indian Pastors and Christian workers of various denominations 
meeting together for discussion and fellowship. It was both a 
revelation and a deep encouragement to me to realise what a large 
place Serampore and what it stands for has in the hearts of the 
leaders of the Christian Church in South India. In the deep 
waters through which the College is now passing, the various- 
Christian denominations and Churches must needs bear in mind 
that if Serampore on its University side is to carry weight, 
Serampore as a College must maintain a strong teaching faculty. 
For this, considering the interdenominational character of our 
work, we need, and we consider that we can reasonably claim, 
the support of other bodies besides the Baptists of Great Britain 

Our Vernacular Theological Department under the Superin¬ 
tendence of Rev. A. C. Ghose has nine students in training for 
Baptist Mission or pastoral work in Bengal. We: desire to 
congratulate Rev. A. L. Sircar of this Department on his qualifying 
for the B.D. Degree this year. 

In conclusion, brief reference may be made to a few 
educational questions of outstanding interest at the present time 
in Bengal.— 

( 1 ) The struggle during the past year between the 
Government and the University is known to all who follow 
educational developments in Bengal. The University authorities 
lightly or wrongly are strongly of opinion that the freedom of 
education and the general autonomy of the University are at stake 
and they have taken up the position that it is preferable to 
continue to remain in a state of comparative inefficiency 
rather than accept money on conditions they consider in¬ 
jurious to the highest University ideals. 4t is not for me, in my 
position as Principal of the College and on this occasion, to give. 
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expression to my own views as to the rightness of the standpoint 
held by the University, but, assuming for a moment that the 
University authorities are justified in their fears that it is the desire 
and intention of the new Government to dominate the details 
of University activities in a far greater degree than is considered 
justifiable in Western Countries, most friends of higher educa¬ 
tion will accord their hearty support to the University 
in the stand it has taken. Serampore on its Arts and Science 
side is affiliated to the University and receives fairly generous 
grants from Government. We have not found in our experience 
either the University or the Government desirous of imposing 
conditions calculated in any way to interfere with our freedom as 
a College or our ideal as a Missionary Institution, and we cannot 
but express the earnest hope that the controversy now proceeding 
will, in the highest interest of education in Bengal, soon be amicably 
settled. This much we desire to make clear that so far as we are 
concerned as a Christian Institution we shall continue our activities 
only so long as we are allowed the fullest freedom in the main¬ 
tenance of our own standard of discipline and the ideals we are 
pursuing. If our autonomy in these matters is seriously threatened 
from any source there will be no justification whatever for the 
continuance of our activities. We have no reason however to 
anticipate difficulties in this connection, but educationists every¬ 
where view with wholesome suspicion any undue and meddle¬ 
some interference of red tape officials or party politicians in edu¬ 
cation, whether they be British or Indian, moderate or extremists. 

(2) At present there is something that amounts almost to 
a craze for scientific and technical education, the idea being 
that this will solve the bread problem so pressing among the middle 
classes of Bengal. In some Colleges there has been a positive 
landslide from the Arts to the Science side and Serampore has been 
affected to a considerable extent. Whether this represents a 
permanent feature of the educational tendency in Bengal one 
cannot yet say, but we shall possibly witness a reaction in due 
course. Scientific or vocational education as such will do little or 
nothing as*a solution of the bread problem unless there be an 
independent development of business enterprise on a large scale 
able and eager to absorb students trained on scientific and vocational 
lines in our Schools and Colleges. Moreover, it is folly to imagine 
that educational institutions can in the ordinary way prepare young 
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men for various industrial and technical occupations. A young 
man can learn in a business workshop in three months far more than 
he will learn in a school or college in three years. #The best service 
we can render as educational institutions is to train the mind, the eye> 
the hand and the body in a general way so that our students may 
have clearness and accuracy of perception, quickness of movements 
and soundness of health. Above all reliability of character we 
consider to be the basis of all sound progress, industrial, social 
and political. Any one who knows the true facts of the situation 
will bear me out when I say that the real reason for the failure of so 
many business enterprises in Bengal is lack of confidence in the 
absolute integrity of those in charge of .them. The best brains 
and character of the respectable elements of the middle class 
society of Bengal must not look down upon business enterprise as 
they have hitherto been accustomed to, if scope is to be found 
outside of clerical and professional employments for the large 
number of young men now leaving our institutions and finding it 
so difficult to get anything to do. Above all it must be recognised 
that straight dealing and not trickery is the foundation of lasting 
industrial progress, and Colleges with ideals have still no small 
part to play in the shaping of the future of Bengal. 

(3) I would say to the students of our Schools and Col¬ 
leges that humility, teachableness and readiness to start from the 

bottom are indispensable qualifications for the highest success. 
Perhaps there is no complaint more common against the products 
of our Schools and Colleges than that they are too proud and self- 
sufficient to submit to the drudgery of learning all the details, so 
necessary to the sound knowledge of any business. Some time ago 
I received a communication from a business man regarding one of 
my students whom I recommended and in effect his words were: 
“this young man is different from all the graduates I have had to 
deal with. The ordinary graduate comes into business, thinking 
he knows everything because he is a graduate. This young man 
frankly admits he knows nothing and has been willing and eager 
to learn." There is hope and scope for such young men in any 
calling. As the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, so humility 
is an indispensable condition of progress. 

(4) Finally, while we are glad to see some of our former 
students attain to eminence and success, prodded such success has 
been come taby honest and honourable means, we do not pretend 
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to prepare young men at Serampore for highly paid appointments, 
for we refuse to measure success by the amount of money a man 
earns or the wealth he accumulates. The ideal of manhood we 
inculcate here is qpt the rich Croesus or the wealthy profiteer, but 
the self-sacrificing Jesus who had not where to lay His head and 
came among us as One who served. India needs today men of 
sterling integrity, broad outlook and with a passion lor civic ser¬ 
vice, even more than she needs skilled mechanics, competent clerks 
or clever lawyers, and some of the best friends of India, irrespec¬ 
tive of creed or caste frankly recognise that Indian education 
demands for its highest development those elements of truth 
which are the peculiar,contiibution of Christianity to human 
thought and life. We are thus here in no spirit of lotty superiority 
or racial pride, but as men who love India, eager to give her the best 
we have and to spend and be spent in her service in the name 
and spirit of the Divine Master and Saviour to whom we have 
dedicated our lives. 


CARLYLE'S “HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP.” 

(ANL) ITS SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRESENT TIME.) 

On six afternoons in May, 1840, the elite of London might 
have been seen flocking to a building in Portman Square, 
amongst them being men like Bishop Wilberforce, Macieady 
the actor, Frederic Maurice the Broad Church leader, J. S. Mill, 
the philosopher and Whewell the Cambridge mathematician. A 
Scotchman was giving a course of lectures. Three courses had 
preceded this, and this was the last course which he ever gave 
and the only course which he subsequently prepared for publica¬ 
tion. Such was the way in which Carlyle's “Heroes and Hero- 
Worship" was first presented to the world. Caroline Fox, in 
‘ Her Journals and Letters/’ has given us a contemporary picture 
of the lecturer. “ He is * a tall, robust-looking man: rugged 
“simplicity and indomitable strength are in his face, and such 
“a glow of* genius in it—not always smouldering there, but 
“flashing from his beautiful grey eyes, from the remoteness of 
“their deep setting under that massive brow. His manner is 
“ very quiet, but he speaks like one tremendously convinced of 
“ what he utters, and who has much—very much—in him that 
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“ was quite unutterable, quite unfit to be uttered to the uninitiated 
“ear; and when the Englishman's sense of beauty or truth ex¬ 
hibited itself in vociferous cheers, he would impatiently, almost 
“contemptuously, wave his hand as if that werq not the kind of 
“ homage which Truth demanded. He began in a rather low and 
“ nervous voice with a broad Scotch accent, but it soon grew firm 
“ and shrank not abashed from its great task.” 

These lectures as published in book form are not however 
verbatim report of the lectures as originally delivered. Carlyle 
spoke extempore after careful preparation and could not always 
remember the exact words he had used when under the combined 
inspiration of his subject and his audience. Though there Were, 
in consequence, omissions, there were nevertheless additions and 
emendations. 

Carlyle’s style is peculiarly his own and is a style too which 
is hardly suitable for the imitation of Indian 
Carlyle « Style. s t U( jents. He introduced capitals where capitals 

are not used in ordinary writing and had recourse to long compound 
adjectives, to unusual comparatives like “ beautifuller’’ and to 
new words of his own coinage. His diction is characterized by 
its terseness, by “ the omission of conjunctions, pronouns and 
“generally all parts of speech which, by relying strictly on the 
“reader's ability to perceive the meaning without them, can be 
“omitted, and the omission of which both gives point and 
“ freshness to the whole and emphasizes the w r ords that are left.” 
Consequently students will find the perusal of his works more 
difficult than that of ordinary authors. In “ Heroes ,” however, 
he has modified his ordinary style so as to make it as much like 
oratory as possible. Saintsbury claims that in this book, Carlyle 
has achieved “a wonderful feat, the artistic rendering of oral 
“ speech. For the chapters are really six glorified versions of the 
“ six lectures in something like the ideal form he would have 
“liked to give them.” Hence this is perhaps the most suitable of 
his works for Indian students to read. " 

What is a Hero ? The Encyclopaedia Britannica defines 
the word as “ a term specially applied to warriors 
te'rnT^Hero 1 * “ extraordinary strength and courage, and 
“ generally to all who are distinguished from their 
“ fellows by superior moral, physical on* intellectual qualities.”' 
It is in this latter and general sense that Carlyle uses the word.. 
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He takes individuals from past history who have been pre-eminent 
in different spheres of life and seeks to give us some account of 
their achievements and leading characteristics. He deals succes¬ 
sively with the £Iero as Divinity, as Prophet, as Poet, as Priest, 
as Man of Letters and as King. The individuals whom he 
selects to illustrate his theme form a somewhat surprising company. 
Popular opinion would certainly not have expected some of the 
names to be found in the list. Both of his kings were uncrowned 
ones. Before he spoke and wrote the majority of these men had' 
been definitely classed in quite another category and an evidence 
of the value of his work is to be seen in the change effected in 
currfent thought by his revolutionizing the verdicts which had 
been passed upon the individuals whom he selected as typical 
heroes. 

Carlyle's aim in these lectures was “ to afford some 
glimpses into the very marrow of the world s 
Hi« interprets- history.” It was to set forth a new method for the 
interpretation of history. He felt that the force oi 
personality counted for far more in connection with the episodes 
that make up the history of the race than is commonly noticed. 

“ Any philosophy of history which emphasized the importance of 
“ general causes seemed to him to imply a simply mechanical 
“ doctrine and to deny the efficacy of the great spiritual forces. 
“He met it by making biogiaphy the essence of history.” His 
u heroes were “not merely men ; they were also great move- 
“ ments of the race.” To quote his own words :—“As I take it,. 
“ universal history, the history of what man has accomplished 
“ in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men who 
“ have worked here. They were the leaders of men, these great 
“ ones ; the modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of 
“whatsoever the general mass of men contrived to do or to 
“attain; all things that we see standing accomplished in the 
“ world are properly the outer material result, the practical reali¬ 
sation and embodiment* of thoughts that dwelt in the Great 
“ Men sent into the world : the soul of the whole world s history,, 
“it may justly be considered, were the history of these. He 
“ sums up this whole idea in one single sentence The History 
“of the World is but the Biography of Great Men.” 

This main Idea was apparently taken from Hume. In his- 
discussion on polytheism that great sceptic had written : “ The. 

» 
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same principles naturally deify mortals superior in power, courage 
“ or understanding and produce hero-worship." In other words, 
the great inan inevitably evokes the homage of hist contemporaries 
and even ot their successors. Carlyle’s view of history has how¬ 
ever been questioned. The Saturday after his death the “Athena¬ 
eum in a critique which it gave of his work, contained these 
lines : “ Long before he launched his sarcasms at human progress, 

“ there had been a conviction among thinkers that it was not the 
“hero that developed the race, but a deep mysterious eneigy in 
the race that produced the hero : that the wave produced the 

“bubble, and not the bubble the wave. The theory of evo- 

“ Iution has been universally accepted ; nations, it is acknowledged, 
“produce kings, and kings are denied the faculty of producing 
“nations." Carlyle may exaggerate at times through what has 
been termed his “ excessive admiration for human greatness," but 
the tremendous influence exeited by the world's great men shows 
that whatever may have been the nature of the forces that helped 
to make them they cannot be called merely the creatures of their 
age. 1 hey are creators, rather than creatures. Mazzini, who 
knew Carlyle well has clearly shown how it was he came to lay 
such emphasis upon the individual:—“ M. Carlyle comprehends 
“only the individual; the true sense of the unity of the human 
“race escapes him. To him, national history meant less the 
41 history of a people than the story of the individual personalities 
■“in a people. The nationality of Italy is, in his eyes, but the 
“glory of having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus : the 
“ nationality of Germany that of having given birth to Luther; 

‘ Goethe and others. The shadow thrown by these gigantic men 
“appears to eclipse from his view every trace of the national, 
“thought of which these men were only the interpreters or 
4t prophets, and of the people, who alone are its depository.” It 
needs to be remembered that Carlyle did not know life through 
•crowds: his knowledge of men was mostly through individual 
friendships. He lived alone as it were Kpon the heights and saw 
amongst the “undistinguished ant-like masses" “Men of light 
and leading,” individuals superior in power or courage or under¬ 
standing who stood out from their fellows, and he felt that the 
history of mankind was practically the biography of these. They 
were not without their defects, but they jail left behind them a 
mighty influence. 
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There are three ways of regarding this book. We may 
Light in which consider it in the light of its claim to be a new 

to regard this interpretation of history; or we may utilize it as a 

vantage-ground for noting the fresh points of view 
from which to regard sundry historical characters; or we may find 
in it a new gospel of and for the individual. For present purposes 
at. any rate this latter method appears the most profitable one. 
Carlyle emphasizes the value of the individual and the force of 
personality and so urges that a man through the dignity and 
nobleness of his own individual nature should seek to be a trulv 
uplifting influence in the generation in which he lives. He further 
mentions some essentials that are necessary ere peisonality can 
become a potent force—some essentials that are necessary for the 
attainment of leadership. 

In these days of national re-construction in India there are 
S f th two w * Hcn are °f primary importance, viz.,. 

Essential Charac- the increase in the number of fit and worthy 
Heroes* ° f leaders and the development of forceful personality 
on the right lines amongst the rank and file—in 
other words, what Carlyle would call an increase in the number of 
Heroes. “All sorts of Heroes,” he says, “are intrinsically of the 
same material.” What is the nature of that material, and what 
are the characteristics of the truly heroic ? There are three 
qualities upon which he again and again lays emphasis and of the 
first two of which he makes special mention. They are sincerity , 
insight into reality and earnestness. Apparently he ranks them all 
upon the same level of importance. “ I should say,” he writes, 
“ 1 sincerity,' a deep, great, genuine sincerity is the first character¬ 
istic of all men in any way heroic.” Turn over two or three 
“pages and you then read: “A Hero has this first distinction,. 
“ which indeed we may call first and last, the Alpha and Omega 
“ of his whole Heroism, that he looks through the shows of things 
“into things." And then, later on, in writing about Rousseau 
“he adds:—“We name lfim here because, with all his drawbacks,, 
“and they are many, he has the first and chief characteristic of a 
“ Hero : Ins is heartily in earnest .” 

Considering these qualities more in detail we find it advis- 
(•) Sincerity able to cons ^ er the first tw0 together, because 
and (b) Insight they are inseparably interlinked. Insight both 
mto Reality. precedes and yet at the same time pre-supposes 
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sincerity. Sincerity implies adhesion to the truth and there must 
be first the vision of truth before one can adhere to it, and yet 
one of the essentials for the realization of truth Is that sympathy 
with truth which is a characteristic of sincerity., “ How much of 
" morality according to Carlyle’s teaching, “ is in the kind of 
"insight we get of anything;” "the eye seeing in all things what 
"it brought with it the faculty of seeing!” And again:—"To 
" know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man must first love 
the thing, sympathise with it; that is, be virtuously related to it.” 
The man who seeks to qualify himself to lead his fellows must not 
be content with "use and wont, respectable hearsay, respectable 
formula he needs to be able to discern how far popular opinion 
and popular usage are in accordance with truth—how far that 
which is, harmonizes with that which ought to be. "The Hero is 
" he who lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, Divine 
"and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to mo§t, under the 
"Temporary, Trivial.” " Innumerable common-place men are de- 
“ bating, are talking everywhere their common-place doctrines. 
" which they have learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand: to 
" that kind of man all this is still nothing. He must have truth : 
"truth which he feels to be true. How shall he stand otherwise?” 
" The degree of vision that dwells in a man is the correct measure 
" of the man.” Surely these are words which need reiteration. 
It is so much easier for all of us to accept blindly the opinion of 
otheis than take the trouble to seek out the truth for ourselves 
—to follow a light described without satisfying ourselves first that 
it is really a guiding star set in God's own firmament and not an 
" ignis fatuus ” born of the vapourings of human error—to think 
that the Vox populi must inevitably be the Vox Dei. Carlyle 
calls loudly for that independence of thought which is based on 
personal investigation and insight. 

Inseparably linked with this there must be sincerity, loyalty 
to one’s convictions, readiness to follow the gleam at all costs, 
refusal to palliate aught that is untfue, deceptive, time-serving, 
a deviation from the eternal standard of Truth and Right. "A 
" false man cannot build a brick house 1” thunders Carlyle. " If he 
"do not know and follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt 
" clay and what else he works in, it is no house that he makes, 

"but a rubbish heap.A man must conform himself to Nature’s 

u laws-, be verily in communion with Nature' and the truth of 
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“ things, or Nature will answer him, “ No, not at all!’’ The 
present would-be nation builders in India, are they all sincere ? 
They believe that a larger measure of self-governipent is desirable 
for the benefit o£ the whole community. Are they prepared to 
act up in fuller measure to their convictions and, despite the 
possible example of others, to show by their devotion to duly, 
their readiness to endure inconvenience, their integrity of conduct 
and character, and their acceptance as a colleague of the man 
who is most qualified, apart from all consideration of his caste or 
family or religion, that they are really seeking to promote the 
good of all and not to serve personal ambition or party interest ? 
Coming years will show* Lack of insight or a mistaken conviction 
may be forgiven a man, but not lack of sincerity. Many English¬ 
men would hold that Mr. Gandhi is mistaken in some of his ideas 
but not that he is insincere. “ There needs not a great soul to 
“ make a hqro : there needs a god-created soul which will be true 
to its origin.” And the larger the number of individuals who are 
true to their origin and to the light that lighteth every man, the 
more possible will be what Carlyle calls “a nation of heroes." 
Sincerity begets mutual trust and so becomes a bond of unity. 
“Only in a world of sincere men is unity possible;—and there, 
“in the long run, it is as good as certam." 

An English writer, Dr. Adeney, has recently borne testi¬ 
mony to his own indebtedness and the indebtedness of his gene¬ 
ration to this special aspect of Carlyle's teaching. “ In the social 
“sphere Carlyle was the apostle of truth, sincerity, honesty oflile, 
“and downright reality. I recollect that this was what struck me 
“ most forcibly in my youth. It was the age of Stucco, Shows and 
“ Shams. People used to tell about the difficulty of ' keeping up 
“appearances.' Dickens caricatured it in the Veneerings; Thac- 
“ keray was continually satirising it; but in Carlyle it encountered 
“a sardonic humour and a bitter scorn which went home most 
“effectually. If with all our faults we have escaped from that 
“ sickly atmosphere, and *have learned to be more downright in 
action and plain spoken in utterance, this is mainly, I think, due 
to his diatribes." 

Earnestness and courage are the necessary companions of 
sincerity, a man must not only have “the gift to 
<e) E*rne»ta*M. discern at all turns where the true heart of the 
matter lies,” he must also have tlie firmness of 
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intensity that will enable him “to plant himself couragiously on 
“ that, as a strong true man, that other true men may rally round 
“him there. ,‘He will not continue leader of men otherwise.” 
This intensity of purpose which is an essenti?l characteristic of 
true heroism will manifest itself in different ways. It will lead to 
moral courage and unshakeable determination in connection with 
loyal adherence to truth ; it will express itself in thoroughness of 
work and wholeheartedness of endeavour ; and it will sustain 
perseverance and hopefulness despite defeat. The pathway of 
true leadership is never smooth ; obstacles lie in it to impede 
progress ami often for a while opposition completely blocks the 
way. Only the man who is intensely earnest can endure to the 
end. And in addition to the opposition that comes from without 
there are the failings and imperfections which handicap from 
within, the weakness of human nature and the besetting sins of 
the individual. Carlyle has something to say of these. He shows 
us here it was that David, the Hebrew king, could consistently be 
called “a man after God's own heart. Judged by the sins of lu> 
outer life he was at times anything but an ideal hero or even an 
ideal man. But the narrative of his failure does not embody the 
whole truth concerning him. “David's life and history, as 
“ written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest 
“emblem ever given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here 
“below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful 
“struggle of an earnest human soul towards what is good and best. 
“Struggle often baflled, sore baffled, down as into entire wreck; 

“ yet a struggle never ended; ever, with tears, repentance, true 
“ unconquerable purpose, begun anew.” The true hero still fights 
on even though he falls. He holds he is but “ baffled, to fight 
better.” 

Muhammedan readers will be specially interested to note 
how Carlyle sets forth their prophet as a concrete 
Carlyle’s example of heroism. They will not find that 

Muhammad. Carlyle's estimate of Muhammad agrees altogether 

with their own opinions on the subject, but they 
need to remember that Carlyle led Englishmen to adopt a much 
fairer view of the great Arabian than had hitherto prevailed. 

“ He is by no means the truest of Prophets,” Carlyle writes, “ but 
“I do esteem him a true one.” “ This "Mahomet, then, we will 
“in no wise consider as an Inanity and Theatricality, a poor con- 
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“ scions ambitious schemer; we cannot conceive him so. The 
“rude message he delivered was a real one withal; an earnest 
“confused voice from the unknown Deep. The man's words 

“ were not false, por his workings here below.neither can the 

“ faults, imperfections, insincerities even, of Mahomet, if such were 
“never so well proved against him, shake this primary fact about 
“him.” “He has faults enough. The man was an uncultured 
“semi-barbarous son of Nature, much of the Bedouin still clinging 
“ to him : we must take him for that. But for a wretched Simulac- 
“ rum, a hungry Impostor without eyes or heart, practising for a 
“ mess of pottage such blasphemous swindlery, forgery of celestial 
“ documents, continual .high-treason against his Maker and Self, 
“ we will not and cannot take him.” And again later on in his 
“book Carlyle writes:—“It was intrinsically an error that notion 
“ of Mahomet’s, of his supreme Prophethood ; and has come down 

“to us inextricably involved in error to this day.Alas, poor 

“ Mahomet; all that he was conscious of was a mere error.the 

“ truly great in him was the unconscious.” It is chiefly upon 
“ Muhammad’s insight into reality and his sincerity that Carlyle 
“bases his claim to greatness. “All these Idols and Formulas 
“were nothing, miserable bits of wood; there was One God in 
“and over all; and we must leave all Idols and look to Him. 
“ God is great; and there is nothing else great! He is the 
“ Reality. Wooden Idols are not real; He is real. He made us 
“ at first, sustains us yet: we and all things are but the shadow of 
“ Him, a transitory garment veiling the eternal splendour, 
“Allah Akbar ,” God is great”—and then also “Islam,” that 
“ we must submit to God. That our, whole strength lies in re¬ 
signed submission to Him, whatsoever He do to us. ... I say 
“this is yet the only true morality known. A man is right and 
“invincible, virtuous and on the road towards sure conquest, 
“precisely while he joins himself to the great -deep Law of the 
“World, in spite of all superficial laws, temporary appearances, 
“ profit and loss calculations ; he is victoripus while he co-operates 
“ with that great central Law, not victorious otherwise. . . This is 
“ the soul of Islam 3 it is properly the soul of Christianity ;—for 
“ Islam is definable as a confused form of Christianity. Such is 
Carlyle's estimate of Muhammad’s glimpse of truth. And of 
Muhammad's, sincerity he further writes:—“I do not assert 
“Mahomet’s continual sincerity: who, is continually sincere? 

S 
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“ But I confess I can make nothing of the critic who would accuse 
“ him of deceit prepense ; of conscious deceit generally, or perhaps 
“at all; still more, of living in a mere element of Conscious deceit 
“ and writing this Koran as a forger and juggler \yould have done ! 
“ Every candid eye, I think, will read the Koran for otherwise 
“ than so. It is the confused ferment of a great rude human soul.” 
There was no question either of his earnestness:—“ No Dilet¬ 
tantism in this Mahomet; it is a business of Reprobation and 
“Salvation with him, of Time and Eternity: he is in deadly 
“ earnest about it.” “ Out of all that rubbish of Arab idolatries, 
“argumentative theologies, traditions, subtleties, rumours and 
“hypotheses of Greeks and Jews with tjieir idle wire drawings, 
“this wild man of the Desert, with his wild sincere heart, earnest 
“as death and life, with his great flashing natural eyesight, had 
“ seen into the kernel of the matter. Idolatry is nothing; these 
“Wooden Idols of yours, ‘ye rub them with oil and wax, and the 
“flies stick on them,'—these are wood, I tell you.” It was 
Muhammad's possession of these essentials of leadership that, to 
Carlyle’s mind, made him the power he was. 


Carlyle sets high value on Hero-Worship and its beneficent 

results. He feels that it is innate in humanity and 

Hero-Worship that ^ * S 0ne tbe best Wa y S W ^ 1C ^ to Secure 

both the uplift of society and its safeguard against 
decay and ruin. “ We all love great men; love, venerate and 
“ bow-down submissive before great men ; nay, can we honestly 
“ bow-down to anything else ? Ah, does not every true man feel 
“ that he is himself made higher by doing reverence to what 
“ is really above him . . . For myself in these days I seem to 
“see in this indestructibility of Hero-worship the everlasting 
“ adament lower than which the confused wreck of revolutionary 
“ things cannot fall .... That man, in some sense or other, wor- 
“ ships Heroes; that we all of us reverence and must ever reverence 
“ great men: this is, to me, the living rock amid all rushings-down 
“whatsoever;—the one fixed point * in modern revolutionary 
“ history, otherwise as if bottomless and shoreless.” Carlyle regard¬ 
ed Christianity as “ the highest instance of Hero-worship,” yet, 
while he mentions it, he does not attempt to discuss it. He is 
content to deal with Heroes who are on a lower level than that 


occupied by Jesus Christ. “Hero-worship, heart-felt prostrate 
“ admiration, submission, burning, boundless, for a noblest godlike 
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* l Form of Man—is not that the germ of Christianity itself? The 
tl greatest of all Heroes is one—whom we do not name here 1 Let 
“ sacred silence meditate that sacred matter ; you will find it the 
“ ultimate perfection of a principle extant throughout man's whole 
history on earth.” And if allegiance to Jesus Christ and that 
following of Him which leads to imitation is the ultimate perfec¬ 
tion of the principle of Hero-worship both in itself and in its effects, 
can it ever be in the interests of Indian Patriotism to oppose true 
Christianity or to seek to ignore Jesus Christ ? Is there any real 
ground for the assertion made now-a-days here and there that if 
an Indian becomes a Christian, he is no patriot ? Will not 
the real follower of Jesus Christ, through following the greatest 
of all Heroes, become himself nobler in character and so exert 
a more ennobling influence on others ? Following that unique 
Son of Man who came to serve, not to be served, will not the 
Indian Christian himself be a servant of India in the truest 
sense, and his service be all the more thorough and selfless in its 
nature because he is empowered by the same Divine Spirit that 
•empowered his Master ? In 1919 there passed away from earth’s 
ministry two noteworthy men, the one an Indian and the other a 
Scotchman, both of whom were followers of Christ and who, 
because of that, rendered lasting service to India. Narayan Vaman 
Tilak died in May of that year. Long before he became a 
Christian he felt convinced that when India entered upon a new 
era of prosperity it would be through the gate-way of religion and 
he spent several years in wandering about India in the study of 
-religion. At length he started to read the New Testament and 
was deeply impressed by the teachings of Christ as set forth in 
the Sermon on the Mount. He felt that in these three chapters he 
found answers to the most abstruse problems of Hindu philosophy. 
He next read Bushnell’s “Character of Jesus ” and thus his heart 
was wholly drawn to Christ. One of his friends has said of him 
that he became a Christian to save his country and that he never 
tired of pointing his country men to Christ as the Leader who 
could redeem Indian politics as well as Indian Society and Indian 
religion. To Christ and to his country he consecrated his poetic 
gifts, so much so that he has been called the national poet of 
*“ Maharastra.” A Marathi magazine hailed one of his finest poems, 
the Vanavashi Phul as a second Bhagavadgiia. The hymns he 
wrote are producing remarkable sesults fin improving the language 
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of the people and creating a spirit of devotion among them, while 
even Hindus of the most pronounced orthodoxy praise them for 
the spirit of bhakti which they display. Anothef service which 
Mr. Tilak rendered was to help to interpret better, the East to the 
West and the West to the East. Of a very different nature 
was the service rendered by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Campbell 
who died two months later. He came out to India in 1872 
—led thereto by his devotion to Christ—as an artisan mission¬ 
ary to take charge of the farm settlement at Pokhuria in the 
heart of the Santal country, and for 47 years in that out of 
the way spot he laboured for the betterment of the village people. 
He interested .himself keenly in the economic development of* the 
country, introducing better methods of irrigation and agriculture, 
making roads, building bridges, teaching useful occupations and 
becoming a veritable father and leader to the country folk. It was 
his unique knowledge of the Santals and of the conditions of 
Indian rural life that led the government to seek his help on the 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council where his advice was of the 
greatest value. Even though at last stricken with a fatal malady 
he refused to leave his post and continued his accustomed work 
unto the end. And when the end came, his body was carried to 
the grave on a simple bier, Indian fashion, no coffin being used in 
accordance with his own express wish, and the children of the 
people, whom he had loved so tenderly, brought wreaths of wild 
flowers to adorn his last resting place. A fellow missionary was 
once visiting him and happened to ask him what was the name by 
which the Santals called him. He replied;—“ Some call me 
1 Campbell Sahib;' others call me 'Our Sahib,’ and, after a pause, 
he added, some call me ‘Jesus Christ.’ ” The disciple had become 
so like his Master that he had become to outsiders wellnigh identi¬ 
fied with his Master. The ex-stonemason through following the 
greatest of all Heroes had himself became a Hero. And to India's 
youth to-day Jesus Christ calls as He did centuries ago to fishermen 
by the Galilean Sea :—“ Follow Me, afid I will make you to be¬ 
come fishers of men,” 


J. Ireland Hasler.. 
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The College re-opened after the Summer holidays. 

Union Society Meeting—Dr. Howells on “College Education.” 
Union Society Meeting—Election of office bearers. 

Hostel Easiness Meeting—Election of office bearers for the Poor 
Fund and I’he Debating and Literary Society. 

Union Society Meeting—Dr. S. K. Datta, O.B.E., “Village 
Communities.” 

Hostel Meeting—Mr. A. N. Shaw, B.D., on “Impressions of 
China.” 

Rev. E. C. Dewick in the Christian brotherhood on the “ Unique¬ 
ness of the Christian Ideal.” 

C Hostel Social to welcome the ‘ Freshers.' 

X Football: College vs. St. Paul’s College 
William Carey’s birthday. 

H. T. D. Sermon Class. Mr. G. M. Kanagaratnam. Ps. 139 : 
23 and 24. 

Hostel -’Literary and Debating Society—Rev. J. N. Rawson on 
“ William Blake.” 

Union Society Meeting—Discussion on 1 Woman Suffrage ’ Mr. 
S. C. Basu vs. K. C. Gupta. 

H. T. 1 ). Sermon Class—Dn. K. David, Mt. 8 : 23-27. 
j H. T. D. Sermon Class. Mr. D. Naik, Is. 55. x. 

I Football Match. The College vs. Indian Jute Mill. 

Football Match. The College vs. Duff Hostel. I : 1. 

Hostel Debating and Literary Society— 

Mr, J. N. Chakravartty—on “ The World-Brotherhood.” 

Staff Cup Final—First Year Class vs. The School—The former won. 
Union Society Dramatic Performance—“ Mewar Patan.” 

Union Society Meeting—Dr. A. C. Bhattacherjee on “ Paper 
Industry.” 

The College closed for the Puja holidays. 

William Ward’s birthday. 

N. M. S. Sunday—Brotherhood Meeting—Prof. S. C. Mukerjee 
on “ The N. M. S. —Its Ideals and Claims.” 

The College re-opened after the Pujah holidays. 

Brotherhood Meeting—“ Camp impressions” by the Campers. 

Union Society Meeting—Voted Rs. 136-0-0 for the North Bengal 
Flood Relief Fund. 

Rev. F. M. Hirst returned after the holidays. 

St. Paul’s College visiting Serampore on an excursion. 

(i) Brotherhood Meeting—Rev. W, J. L. Wenger on “Missionary 
Work in Lushai Hills.” 

(ii) Universal Day of Prayer for students. 

Union Society Meeting—Election of new Secretary Mr. Salil 
Behary Bhattacharjee. 

H. T. D. Squash—Discussion on “ Worship in the Indian Church'.” 
H. T. D. Sermon Class—Mr. B. Prodhan, B.A., Luke 9: 24. 
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26th. Brotherhood Meeting—“ Review of the Bengal S.C.A.” 

27th. The Main Hostel Literary and Debating Society—Mr. Thomas 
David, B.A., on “Mysticism in English Literature.”—Rev. J. N. 
Rawson in the Chair. 

28th. Athletic Society General Meeting—“ Discussion on ' the Budget.’ 
Boat Fund, etc. 

Dec. 1st. H.T. D. Sermon Class—Mr. W. M. P. Jayatunga 2. Thess. 3. ix. 
4th. The Main Hostel Literary ;md Debating Society—“Caste System.” 

Mr. A. C. Ganguly vs. Mr. V. E. Chacko. 

5th. Tennis Match—St. Paul’s College vs. Serampore. 

6th. Sadhu J. S. V. Nelson visited the Hostel and addressed the 
Hindu and Christian students. 

10th. Brotherhood Meeting—Mr. Sam Bose, B.A., on ‘The Caste 
System and the Christian Standpoint.’ 
nth. The Main Hostel Literary and Debating Society—R. M. Barton, 
Esq., on “Our Little Enemies.” 

12th. Union Society Meeting—Mr. A. C. Datta, M.A., B.C.L., “Oxford 
Memories.” 

Tennis Match—Burmese Medical Students vs. The College. 

15th. H. T. D. Squash—To welcome the old members. 

16th. The College foundation and Convocation Day. 

7 a.m. Prayer in the College Chapel led by Rev. J. N. Rawson. 

8 a.m. (Ticket Match—College Vs. Calcutta Christian College 

Staffs. 

it a.m. Commemoration Service conducted by Rev. N. H. Tubbs. 
Sermon—Rev. S. Pearce Carey, 

2- 30. Refreshments. 

3- 45. Convocation—President: Rev. J. H. Oldham. 

Opening Prayer—Dr. J. J. Banninga. 

College Report—The Principal. 

Prize Distribution. 

Conferring of Degrees and Diplomas. 

Presidential Speech. 

Vote of thanks—Prof. J. R. Banerji and Dr. L. P. Larsen, 
Benediction. 

8-30. Annual College Dinner. 

17th. Brotherhood Meeting—Speeches by the new Graduates and the 
Senators. 

18th. The Meeting of the College Senate. 

18th. Half-Yearly Examinations began. *• 

23rd. The College closed for Christmas holidays. 

Dec. 24th. 8-30 p.m. Carol procession led by Rev. J. N. Rawson. 

Dec. 25th. Christmas Celebrations— , 

(1) 8-30 a.m. Service in the Mission Chapel—Dr. Howells 

and Rev. A. C. Ghosh. 

( 2 ) 4 p.m. Tea-party Hostesses Mrs. Howells, Mrs. 

Rawson and Mrs. Mcfarlane. 

(3) 5 p.m. Christmas Tree—Rev. J. Drake as Father 

Christmas. 

Dec. 27-29. N.-E. India C. E. Convention at Semmpore College. 

28th. Tennis Match—Deaf and Crack Tournament. 

30th. B.M.S. Old Boy’s Union meeting in the College. 
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THE COLLEGE CALENDAR. 

January—April, 1923, 

January. 1.— New yeai’.s day. Main Hostel opened. 
* 1911. 

,, 2.—Spring term begins. 

7.—Christmas (Eastern Church). 

,, 10.—Carey arrived at Seram pore, 1800. 

,, 22.—Snpanchami. 

March. 3.—Doljatra. 

„ 8.—B. A. Pass examination begins 

,, 19.—B. A. (Hons) 1 . A. and I.Sc. examinations 

begin. 

., 30.—Good Friday. 

,, *31.— Holy Saturday. 

April. 1.—Easter Sunday. 

,, 2.—Easter Monday. 

,, 6.—Good Friday. (Eastern Church.) 

,, 8 —Easter Sunday. ( ,, ,, ) 

,, 13. —Chaitra Sankranti. 

,, 20.— Joshua Marshman's buthday. 


College News and Notes. 

OUR ALUMNI. 

H. T. I). 

Mr. A. M. George was ordained as a deacon in the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church by the Metropolitan on the 19th of August, 1922. Dn. George is now 
the Acting Headmaster of an English Middle School in Travancore. 

* * * * * 

Deacon P. K Abraham, B.A., B.D., was married to Miss Sosamrna 
Koshy on Sunday the 26th November, 1922, and is now the Headmaster of a 
M. E. School in Travancore. 

* * # * * 

Mr. A. Thomas is now on the staff of the Wesleyan Collegiate School at 
Royapettah, Madras. 

***** 

Mr. A. Raghaviah|has Become the Manager of the " Christian Patriot," 
Madras. 

* * * * * 

* 

Mr. N. G. Kurian and Mr. K. M. Abraham have joined the post grad¬ 
uate classes of the Calcutta University. 

***** 

Mr. J. V. Gunaratnam is on the staff of Jaffna College, Vadduk 
koddai, Ceylon. 
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Dn. Daniel and Dn. Petros are doing teaching work at the Hope High 
School, Madanapalle. 

* 

***** 

Mr. G. H. Moses is appointed a teacher in the Wesleyan Mission Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Medak, Nizam’s Dominions. * 

* * * * * 

Mr. Wilson Thomas is working as an evangelistic Missionary in Melpat- 
tambakkam, near Cuddalorc, South India. 

***** 

Rev. B. Archie Rao is working as ajSenior Assistant Missionary in the 
Baptist Mission, Berhampore, Ganjam Dt. 

***** 

Mr. M. S. Joseph has joined the Ceylon Y.M.C.A. , 


THE COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB. 

I must begin this report for the session (1922-23) by expressing our 
gratitude to our last year's general secretary Mr. C. M. David for his invaluable 
services to our club. We still remember him for his gentle and pleasing 
manners. 

As usual, our session began in July and commenced with our football 
activities—we must admit that our football club this year, was somewhat 
backward in its activities. Moreover the “Jyot Kumar Cup” competition 
being withheld this year, we had not opportunity enough to test our capacity. 

The Staff Cup was won this year by the first year class after a very 
keen competition. Last year the school won the trophy and this year they 
stood second in number of points. It is a great pleasure to note that a medal 
will be given to the school-captain who deserves it so well. Tennis, Cricket 
and Badminton have all been taken up enthusiastically by the members as 
before and I am glad to add that the College boat-club will come into 
being very shortly. 

The following gentlemen have been elected as Captains and Secretaries 
of different clubs for the current session. 

1. Football. —Captain, Mr. A. K. Roy Chowdhury. 

Secretary, Mr. C. M. David. 

2. Tennis. —Captain, Mr. C. T. Isaac. 

Secretary, Mr. C. M. David. 

3. Cricket. —Captain, Mr. S. N. Roy, M.A. 

Secretary, Mr. N. K. Chatterji. 

4. Badminton. —Captain, Mr. P. B. Bhattacharjee. ' , 

Secretary, Mr. S. N. Das Gupta. 

5. Volley.—- Captain, Mr. J. Koshy. 

Secretary, Mr. C. Somasundafam. 

6 . Sports. —Secretaries, Mr. B. Minz, 

Mr. H. Bhattacharjee. 

■ 1 . . A. *K. Roy Cho wDHuay. 

General Secretary. ’ 



HOSTEL NEWS AND NOTES . 

MAIN HOSTEL. 


(1) The important function, with which the hostel started its activities 
this year was the freshers “Social.” Mr. Sochiu Das Gupta, made the 
welcome Speech and Mr. Thomas David, B.A., on behalf of the newcomers 
replied. The items of music and speeches on the programme of the evening 
were all alike interesting .md also the light refreshments which were served at 
the end. We congratulate those responsible for the function, for its success 
and wish the Freshers a happy and profitable time in the hostel. 

(2) The system of hostel management under the guidance of Mr. C. E. 
Abraham, has undergone certain changes. The prefect system is introduced 
in the Arts Department, and each of the six prefects is given charge of one 
block in the hostel. The prefects are: Messrs. Jiten Baroi, J. Koshy. S. D* 
Gupta, Jogesh Mukerjee, Bepin Haidar and C. T. Isaac. We wish our Hostel 
Warden all success in his endeavours. 

(3) A literary association under the name of “The Hostel, Literary 
and Debating Society,” was started early in August and the following 
Committee elected for its management. 

President .—The Warden ex-officio. 

Secretary. —Mr. P. P. Thomas. 

Committee Members. —H. T. D. Mr. G. M. Kanagaratnam. 

Fourth Year. —Mr. Sachin Das Gupta. 

Third Year. —Mr. Jogesh Chandra Mukerji. 

Second Year. —Mr. Jotindra Nath Mukerji. 

First Year. —Mr. Chapala Charan Mu/umdar. 

The Hostel is singularly lucky in having secured the services of such an 
energetic secretary as Mr. Thomas and the success of the meetings is in no 
small measure due to his ability and initiative. We are deeply indfbted to 
Dr. Howells., Prof. Rawson and Mr. J. N. Chakraburty for the assistance 
and guidance they have given us in our attempts to develop the life and spirit 
of our Society. 

(4) Mr. S. N. Roy was obliged to leave the Hostel for a short time due 
to ill-health. We deeply regret his absence from our midst. He was resident 
of the hostel and has endeared himself to all by his kind, and obliging manners 
and cheerful disposition. We wish him speedy recovery, so that he may be with 
us once more very soon. 

(5) As in the past year, this year also we have been fortunate enough 
in staging a Bengali Drama of Mr. D. L. Roy. The members of the Hostel 
took a prominent part in it and helped to make the performance a thorough 
success. On this score, they deserve our hearty congratulations, and further 
we hope that the College authorities will continue to encourage us in this and 
similar ways in future. We are grateful to them and also to Messrs. K. K* 
Mukerji and S* N. Roy, for the pains they look in coaching and giving us 
all possible help. 

(6) The ideal that the Hostel as well as the College has before it, is the 
development of the full man, providing as it does for the growth of the outer 
man, the needs of the inner man are also attended to, by the Hostel authorities* 
Our special feature of the hostel prayers this year has been the presence and 
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help from time to time of Mr. Rawson, who has always the welfare of the hostel 
at heart. These prayer services have been very helpful to all and it must also 
be mentioned that several of our Hindu friends have joi«*ed with us in divine 
worship this year We take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Rawson for this 
and various other services, he is rendering to the Hostel.«■ 

(7) We regret to report the illness of Mr. M. Theophilus, who had to 
leave the Hostel during the Puja vacation for the sanitorium at Madanapalli. 
He was a friend to all and a very good player at Tennis. We miss him very 
much and pray God, that he be soon restored to health and brought back to 
Scrampore. 

(8) We are extremely glad to sec that the College “Glee Club” has 
revived with the arrival of Mr. and Mrs Rawson. The weekly singing 
practice is going on with full vigour. We would very much like to enlist the 
•sympathy and co-operation of all the singers of the Hostel. Our thanks are 
due to Mrs. Rawson, for the pains she takes on our behalf and we ate really 
proud, too, of ha\ing at our service the time and talents of such able and 
competent musicians as Mr. and Mrs. Rawson. 

(9) Obituary. It is with deep sorrow that we record the home-call of 
one of our old members of the Hostel, Mr. Dawa Sing Lama. He has 
been suffering from consumption for some time past and passed away about a 
month ago at his home in Kalimpong. He has left behind him in the Hostel, 
the inspiration of a silent but meek and affectionate life. Our hearts go out 
in sympathy to his bereaved family in Nepal. 

(to) The health of the Hostel is splendid. So far we had only one serious 
case of illness—viz., that of Mr. Kisscn Chandra. Thanks to the help and. 
co-operation of Mr. Rawson and the Hostel doctor, Dr. N. L. Bhaltarharjya 
and above all the mercy of our Heavenly Father, he is again going about in the 
Hostel with his Rajput prowess and Christian humility and brotherlincss. 

(11) . The Hostel Poor-Fund has been growing steadily and has met 
with a certain amount of success in the accomplishment of its ideals. The Poor- 
Fund collection from July to December, amounts to Rs. 7-15-0, and a sum of 
Rs. 6-0-0 has been sent to Ghalal Flood Relief Fund, Rs. 2-0-0 to North 
Bengal Flood Relief Fund and Rs. 2-4-0 spent on private charity. 

(12) . The H. T. D. Squash is revived and it is an occasion both for the 
staff and students to take their hands off from Greek declensions and Hebrew 
participles and sit round the dear old round table and talk of things that 
interest all of us alike. The first meeting we had was held in Mr. Rawson's 
drawingroom, when Mr. C. E. Abraham, talked on “Worship in the Indian 
Church,” and we had an interesting discussion following the talk. 

On the Convocation eve we squashed again with our old members 
Messrs. W. Thomas, G. H. Moses, N. G. Kuryan, K. M. Abraham and. 
B. Archi Rao who had come to take their degrees and diplomas. The new 
members introduced themselves to the old»and then we were glad to hear 
something of the experiences of our friends in their new spheres of work in 
different parts of India. 

The “ Codex ” is another avenue of escape from our dull routine work 
and it is also a medium by which we communicate our ideas and thoughts, not 
only to our old students and staff members, but even with our sister colleges. 

(13) . We wish good speed to Suren Babjj and Lolit Babu, students of 
Vernacular Theological department, as they leave us for taking up evangelistic 
work in the B. M. S. 
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(14) We have pleasure in recording that one of the inmates of the Hostel, 

our poet friend Mr. P. R. Chaltcrji, has earned the title of (Kaviratna) 

by distinguishing himself in a competetive examination by his thesis on 

congratulate him most heartily on his new title and wish him 
many more laurels in future. 

(15) All success to those of our 2nd Year and 4th Year friends who 
have passed their tests and aie preparing for their University Examinations! 

Are we very late 11 > wishing you a Hapuy X mas and a bright New Year 7 
'* Better late than never." A Happy X'mas and a bright New Year to all. 

U T. Isaac, 

Sot tun Das Gitta, 

G. M. Kanagakatnam. 


• THE SYRIAN HOSTEL. 

In a business meeting of the Syrian Hostel Liteiaiy and Debating 
Society, the following gentlemen were elected as office bearers of the Society 
for the year 1922-23. 

President .— I he Warden, ex-officio. 

Secretary .—Mr T. R. Narayana Pillay. 

Committee Members. —Messrs. V. J. Philip, O. C. Zachariah and P. C - 

George. 

The Badminton Club is as popular and vigorous as ever and the Captain 
and Secretary arc Mr. K. J. Antony and Mr. C. Philip, respectively. 

A delightful evening was spent by the inmates of the Hostel together 
with a few friends from the Main Hostel, in the early part of the year, when the 
old members were “ At Horne ” to the new ones. The programme was as 
varied as it was interesting, the chief items being, music, Syriac speeches, 
curious translations, etc. Gatherings of this kind, I am sure, will go a great 
way towards maintaining and enriching the traditions left behind by Father 
Geevarghese and the successive generations of Syrian students, the tradition of 
living together as brothers and members of one family. 

On behalf of the members of the Syrian Hostel I wish to congratulate 
D11. T. J. Varughese, M.A., on his success in the last B. D. examination. 

Dn. K’ P. Geevahghkse, 

(Common Room Secretary.)- 


THE BENGAL CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ CAMP, 1922. 

The Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Christian Students of 
Bengal was held at Bishnupur <rom the 23rd to the 27th September. About 
50 students w-ere in attendance coming from six Colleges in Calcutta, Serampore 
and Hazaribag. Among the speakers and leaders, who inspired us by their 
presence and their addresses in the Camp this year, were Dr. S. K. Datta, the 
late Rev. J. A. D. Khan, Rev. T. Sitther, and Messrs. M. T. Kennedy, Crabtree, 
C. S. Milford, C. E. Abraham and A. N. Shaw. 

The usual games and social activities were enjoyed, though not to the 
full, due to the unceasing downpour of rain, bathing and swimming being more 
popular. 
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Every morning after tea, we began the day with united intercession 
and were engaged till 9 o’clock in the Bible study groups. In addition to these 
we had three meetings daily': One in the morning, aijpther in the afternoon 
and the last in the evening. The mornings were devoted to subjects of an 
educative nature and included such subjects as ‘‘ Christ in the Home,” “ Christ 
in the Society,” “Christ in the Church” and "Christ in the world.” This 
scries was taken by Dr. Da It a, who, with apt illustration and personal applica¬ 
tion, emphasised the importance of the students’ role in all these spheres of life 
and work. 

The afternoon meetings were more directly connected with the Student 
Movement and Federation and all students joined freely in the discussion of the 
subjects brought up. The evening meetings were purely devotional and 
subjects like “The Christian life ” and “ Christ in man ” were a real help 
to many. 

As the camp continued a feeling developed that we were th/^re for a 
purpose, and it was an inspiration to all of us, 'the more we saw one another 
and appreciated each other, to realize the great possibilities that lie in the 
Indian Christian Student Community. 

The significance of the camp lay in having only Indians to deliver the 
addresses and in having only student leaders for the study circles. This was 
the first attempt of the kind and it cannot be too boldly asset ted that this 
experiment was thoroughly successful. 

This Conference was a source of teal blessing to all those who took 
part in it in any way. As the last meeting closed we knew that we were 
parting in prayer that God would bring about lofty results as the fruit of this 
camp, and that the fragrance of the camp would long be present in our lives. 

G. P. Charles. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

(One of the papers read at a debate on Woman suffrage in the College 

Union Society.) 

“ Woman suffrage ” means political liberty to women. Before discussing 
the subject it is necessaiy to point out the social position of women in the past. 
In days of yore men had complete command over women and women were not 
allowed to excercise any power whatsoever either at home or abroad. Men 
looked upon them with a peculiar suspicion and in many cases they were treated 
even more cruelly than slaves. They had no right to their property and 
even over their children, and besides, when they were cruelly persecuted the laws 
of the country gave them no protection. But such a state of things could not 
last forever; with the progress of civilisation it was found that the existing 
social relation between men apd women was* wrong in itself and was one of the 
foremost hindrances to human progress. There are some people who hold that 
men are by nature superior to women and as such men are in a position to 
command, while women being inferior beings should always obey. But this 
proposition finds no support at the hands of great thinkers and is unreasonable. 
Women are endowed with intellectual and moral powers and gifts equally with 
men. This being the case a man cannot presume to wield complete com¬ 
mand over women, and John Stuart Mill, one of the greatest political thinkers of 
4he 19th century, comments, “ It useless for me to say that those who maintain 
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the doctrine that men have a right to command and women are under an 
obligation to obey are bound to show positive evidence for their assertions 
or submit to their rejection.” 

Social and political privileges allowed to men should be allowed to women. 
Those who hold that w«men would misuse the privileges given to them hold 
an extreme view ; but no conclusion positive or negative can he drawn until 
privileges are given to them. Those who hold that women should remain under 
the guidance and command of men put too much faith in custom. These men 
arc conservative and do not want to introduce necessary changes in the existing 
manners and customs. But the same manners and customs cannot last forever, 
without modification they would not suit different people in different ages. 

At present the activity of women in the field of literature is a proof 
that they .arc not so much inferior to men as previously thought. Many 
women ^re at present in educational service but no proof has as yet been 
received of their failure in life service. They carry out their duties with as 
much zeal and energy as men A few veats ago, for instance, Regina Guha 
was lecturer in English Literature in the University of Calcutta and no one will 
question her ability, 'l'oru Dutt, a Bengali girl, has left us an immortal heritage 
in her beautiful poems. All arc familiar with many good women writers of the 
West, and the number of such is steadily increasing in the East. 

As rulers women have proved to be successful and sometimes even 
superior to men both in the West and in the East. None can deny the ability 
with which Queen Elizabeth ruled Great Britain at a most critical period in her 
history Queen Victoria was one of the greatest sovereigns England ever had. 
Catherine II was a distinguished and able Empress of Russia; Russia made 
great improvements in her reign Norway and Sweden weie fora certain 
period under the supremacy of women. 

In India we have Rezia one of the ablest of Pathan sovereigns ; her reign 
in India was in no way less successful than that of any other Pathan ruler. 
Among othcrable women the names of Chandsultana, Tarabai, Queen of Jhansi, 
etc., are worth mentioning. On this point Mill remarks: “ If a Hindoo princi¬ 
pality is strongly and economically governed; if order is preserved without 
oppression; if cultivation is extending and the people prosperous, in three cases 
out of four that principality is under a woman's rule.” 

Women were not totally averse to military training. In feudal ages 
wars were not thought unnatural to women. The privileged classes of England 
deemed it a great honour when their women exhibited manly prowess and 
valour. In the States of Greece women were trained in bodily exercises in the 
same manner as men. Women of Sparta were good athletes and from the 
Spartan experience Plato suggested the social and political equality of the two 
sexes. All are familiar with the military heroism and valor with which, Joan 
of Arc fought the enemies of France. In India Rajput women were famous for 
their military qualities and in many instance*! they fought against their 
Musalman enemies; Padmini, Durgabati, Karmadevi, are examples of brave 
women who took their place in the battle field. 

When the qualities possessed both by men and women are largly the 
same, there is no justification for keeping women under the government of men 
only. To exclude nearly one-half of the country from governmental affairs 
will surely weaken the government; when they are thus excluded they are 
deprived of expressing and exchanging their own opinions and views irt' 
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administrative affairs, and representing themselves for their own benefit. 
When a woman represents her own class she can more successfully put the 
grievances of her class than can be done by a man. Such an exclusion from 
state affairs was perhaps necessary in primitive governments, when the 
thoughts and opinions of women were still immature byt now that they are on 
an equal fooling with men, their exclusion from political affairs will only prove 
the obstinacy and selfishness of men. It is a false assumption that men only are 
fit for government and women are not. Mill in his “Subjection of Women" 
observes : “ Under whatever conditions, and within whatever limits, men are 

admitted to the Suffrage, there is not a shadow of justification for not admitting 
women under the same.” 

With the moral, intellectual and social development of women and the 
gradual spread of democratic ideas and democratic government all over the 
world, political liberty is spreading at present among women. It has been said 
that the right of voting being the natural right of every citizen, women - should 
not be deprived of it, Towards the end of the 19th centmy the question of 
“woman suffrage” was much debated both in Europe and in America and 
jn the latter women were the earliest to make a definite organised struggle for 
political freedom, having started in [848. 

The United States government first gave women power in local elections 
and this has gradually developed till all the states of the American Com¬ 
monwealth now give to women the same political rights as men. 

In England and in her colonies women at present possess the same 
political suffrage as men ; they can aspire to be members of Municipal and 
County Councils; they are even eligible as members of Parliament. All 
parties, Conservative, Liberal and Labour became united in the course of the 
war in making this concession to English women. In the Commonwealth of 
Australia, in South Australia and in New South Wales and in West Australia 
they possess complete political and State suffrage. So far as voting is con¬ 
cerned they are on the same footing with men in Tasmania. In Norway and 
Finland the franchise for Parliamentary and Municipal elections has for some 
time been granted to women and in 1907 nineteen women occupied seats in the 
Parliament of Finland. It is worthy of note that before the world war there 
were only four countries in the world where women exercised the political fran¬ 
chise ; by the end of 1920 there were 28. 

It is strongly maintained that difference of sex is not a reasonable ground 
for granting or withholding suffrage to a citizen. Whether a man or a woman ; 
if he or she possesses qualities of citizenship it should be granted to him or to 
her without hesitation. Sidgwick, and other political writers are all against 
this distinction of sex in granting political privileges. Mill strongly protects 
against differences of sex in political matters and points out that women should 
be at once given full political franchise on the view that they may defend them¬ 
selves against all unjust legislation to which‘they are subjected. Laveiye an 
Italian politician remarks that laws which should govern both men and women 
should not be framed by the former alone, the latter also should be given a 
chance that they may provide for their own legal benefit. At present we see 
women standing side by side with men in all occupations and learned pro¬ 
fessions. The political progress of women will be clear from the fact that in 
1836 only seven vocations in U.S.A, were open to*women and candidates were 
fewer but in 1900 according to the census reports 4,833,630 women were en¬ 
gaged in gainful occupations. 
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It is generally admitted that women are in moral matters superior to men 
and certainly they will not from the point of view of moral progress make a bad 
use of the suffrage. Whether they vote from their own independent viewpoint 
or as mere dependents upon the wishes of their husbands the cause of the coun¬ 
try is not likely to suffer on their account, while it may be greatly benefitted. 

So far as the question of Woman Suffrage is concerned India is mueli 
more backward than other eountiies. We have already noted that Indian 
women of the past were not less efficient is political and social affairs. Blind 
faith in the established custom of the country has kept the Indians aloof from the 
introduction of any change in those social customs. And this is why Indian 
society is moving from bad to worse. Our society does not give the least 
privilege to our women. They are still regarded much like animals in many. 
Hindu families and consequently they are far behind the women of other 
countries. Indian women belonging to societies other than Hindoo have some 
power and privilege as they are not deprived of getting higher education. Indian 
educated women are now struggling hard to stand on the same level with 
those of the West. Their number is very small and they do not get a single 
word of encouragement from men in general and as a matter of course their 
effort is not yet successful. Through gicat struggles of several years women 
of Bchar, of United Provinces, of Madras, are granted some degree of 
enfranchisement; they ’ may practice Law or engage themselves in other 
lucrative business, and the question of their Civil rights is being pressed. It is 
a matter of deep regret that Bengal the foremost Province of India both 
in educational and political matters, still lags behind to give her daughters poli¬ 
tical liberty which would help them to stand against unjust laws. But Bengal 
women aie not yet prepared; the level of education so far as Bengal women 
are concerned is very low and without education political enfranchisement 
cannot be given with any hope of being wisely used. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that in these days of self-determi¬ 
nation all—whether male or female—should be given full free scope to develop 
their powers whether political or social. It would be selfishness on the part of men 
to shut up their women for domestic affairs only, If men only rise in power 
society is bound to remain crippled. If men are helped by women in 
the field of politics too they would be able to pcrfoim their duties with greater 
success and efficiency. If for the sake of custom we isolate them from wider 
activities our progress will surely be retarded. The same social custom cannot 
hold good for ail ages and countries. Occassional modifications are necessary 
to suit different times otherwise society will become stagnant for— 

“The old order changeth yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

Sitis Chandra Basu, 

IV Year Class. 
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“THE RELATIONS OF EUROPEANS AND * 
INDIANS FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY.” 


T HERE are few subjects of more fascinating human interest 
than a study of the innumerable groups of mankind massed 
together or scattered according to the varying nature of the 
'earth's surface, each group having its own variety of physical 
type, language, manners and customs. According to some the 
differences of physical type between, say, a native Australian and 
a Lapp are sufficiently pronounced for each group to form a 
species. According to most scientists however, the differences 
are only racial varieties and from the standpoint of social relations 
the difference is important. Apart altogether from the primitive 
story of the garden of Eden and of our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, with all the poetical colouring that such a story must 
.involve, the general scientific assumption is that the various races 
of men have a common origin and a common cradle-land from 
which the peopling of the Earth was brought about by migration, 
and are the outcome of their several environments. Thus what¬ 
ever we are racially now, whether European or Indian, Japanese 
or Patagonian, Negro or Eskimo, we are descended from one 
human pair or group, and we are wbat climate, soil, diet, pursuits 
and inheritated characters have made us. For the proud Euro¬ 
pean and the equally proud high caste Indian this may be a 
humbling thought, but it ought to be of some help to us in dealing 
with the problems of our relations to one another, and to other 
races, frankly to red)gnise that the President of the United States 
and the freed negro slave, the Maharajah of Darbhanga and the 
nutcaste Pariah grovelling on the outskirts of his palace, the 
Viceroy of India and the sweeper who looks after his bathroom 
have all a common human ancestry, and bear the« impress of the 
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same divine image. The extremely difficult problem of racial 
relationships may not appear so insoluble if we remember that, 
throughout, we are dealing with man made in the image of God. 
In this connection too, it may be well if we Remind ouiselves of 
the fact that racially Europe and India are not so radically 
distant from one another as we are sometimes apt in a superficial 
way to suppose. “That East is East and West is West and 
ne’er the twain shall meet,” is a sentiment with very little mean¬ 
ing to a student of Ethnology and the history of civilisation. 
The higher races and castes of modern India trace their descent 
in greater or less degree from the early Aiyan invaders of India, 
and these Aryans themselves were close kinsmen of the great 
European races—Greeks, Latins, Kelts, Teutons, Slavs. These 
white invaders, when they came from their northern settlements 
into the valleys of the Punjab, and advanced into the rich plains 
of India, sharply distinguished themselves as of fair complexion 
from the primitive tribes, the aborigines of the land, whom they 
speak of as black monsters and demons. The hymns of the 
Rigveda have many references to fierce wars and conflicts with 
the aborigines, many of whom no doubt were men of such coarse 
habits and degrading superstitions, that social intercourse with 
them was impossible to the cultured Aryans, and inteimarriage 
unthinkable. It is also manifest that the Aiyans came into touch 
not only with degiaded tribes of filthy habits, but also with the 
more cultured Dravidian peoples, and yet the fair skinned Aiyans, 
ancestors of the higher caste Indians of today, in their superior way 
were apt to make no distinctions, but legaided all the daik skinned 
natives of the land without disci imination as so many cursed 
niggers, black monsters and demons. Indeed the colour line tended 
to become the basis of all social intercourse and class distinctions. 
The characteristic physical difference between Aryan and Abori¬ 
ginal was undoubtedly.that of colour (the Sanskrit word for which 
is varna) and that this physical difference formed an important 
though by no means the only basis of caste, is suggested by the 
fact that one of the modern names for caste is varna . Intermar¬ 
riage on the part of the Aryan rank and filetwith the Aborigines 
there undoubtedly was, but it was clearly discouraged by the 
Aryan and Brahmin leaders, and treated as irregular. Of course 
in every community, apart from racial distinctions, skilled occupa¬ 
tions have a tendency to become hereditary in family groups, and 

X 
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it would appear that the Aryan conquerors utilised this tendency 
when they proceeded, inspired by an instinctive sense of self-pre¬ 
servation, in the direction of the formation of a rigid social system 
and caste organisation with religious sanctions. In their pride of 
race and colour as complete a social sepaiation of black and white 
ordaik and fair as was humanly possible, became the dominant 
policy of the Aryan conquerors, and high-caste Brahmins. In its 
essential elements this may be said to be the attitude today ol 
most high-caste Indians to their low-caste brethren, the attitude 
of most Europeans to Indians and above all, in a very thorough 
degree, the attitude ot whites to negroes in the southern half of 
the Dnited States, and •of white settlers to natives aud Indians 
alike in certain parts of Africa. It is an attitude that allows of 
the freest intercourse in all the ordinary affairs of Industrial or 
professional life, but it is openly or silently opposed to all such 
social relations as may suggest the possibility of intermarriage. 
This is surely a noteworthy point of contact between the ancient 
Aryans and their modern representatives, between high-caste 
Indians in their own couutiy and exclusive Europeans, whether 
they live in India, Africa or the southern states of America. 

I have attempted to state impartially some of the basic 
facts of the situation from the standpoint of a student of Ethno¬ 
logy and Civilisation. 1 have now to attempt to define my 
attitude to the problem from the standpoint of a Christian 
Missionary. From this standpoint we cannot forget that this 
question of the relations of Europeans and Indians is but a phase 
of a much wider and deeper problem affecting not merely India 
but the world, and not merely the twentieth century but all the 
ages, viz., the union of man with God, and of men with one 
another in God. No one who knows anything of the spiritual 
struggles and aspirations of the race will deny that what men 
have been groping after through the ages is to become one with 
God. This is the essence of all religious aspiration. We are often 
appalled by the difficulty of the problem of the relations of high 
caste and low caste, and Europeans and Indians, and we are some¬ 
times apt to despair of a solution establishing a bond of living 
union and lasting understanding. Yet believing as we do in the 
human relationship of God and the divine nature of man, as 
Christian people we live in the faith that God's progressive iden¬ 
tification of Himself with our human lot culminates in Jesus Christ, 
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and that we in Christ become one with God, whatever be our 
colour or culture. We look forward in due time to entering the 
hallowed presence of our Father God in Heaven,^ and I have yet 
to meet the man who will dare maintain that cw the great judg¬ 
ment day the Divine Judge will pay any regard to colour, or base 
decisions on racial distinctions. Yet some of us appear sceptical of 
the possibility of a true brotherhood of European and Indian, of 
East and West, of high caste and low caste, of dark and white. Is 
not this something like straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel ? The solution of our social and racial problems will be found 
in a deeper realisation of the significance of the foundation truths 
of our faith such as the Fatherhood of God, and the Incarnation 
and Atonement of Christ. The man to wdiom the one fundamen¬ 
tal fact in his life is his living union with God in Christ and the 
spiritual privileges he enjoys as a son of God through participation 
in the perfect sonship of Christ, cannot, in so far as he recognises 
the world in which we live as God’s world, and thinks of God as 
the Father of all men, have any real share in the narrow r social 
and racial prejudices of the common herd of men with their so 
slender grip of God, and their consequent magnification of race, 
caste and colour. 

We are still far from appreciating the significance of our 
belief that Jesus stands forth as the one great world prophet and 
teacher, and I am doubtful if w r e yet recognise fully the greatness 
of St. Paul as an interpreter of Jesus Christ and the significance of 
His Incarnation for all the problems of human life, great and 
small, bearing on the relation of men with one another. Take 
for instance the following great passages : Philippians 2 : 3-11 
(I quote from Weymouth's version). ‘‘Do nothing in a spirit of 
factiousness or of vain glory, but with true humility let every one 
regard the rest as being of more account than himself; each fixing 
his attention not only on his own interests but on those of others 
also. Let the same disposition be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus; although from the beginning He had the nature of God, 
He did not reckon His equality with God a treasure to be tightly 
grasped. Nay, he stripped Himself of His glory, and took on 
Him the nature of a bond servant by becoming a man like other 
men. And being recognised as truly human, He humbled himself, 
and even stooped to die, yes to die on a cross. It is in conse¬ 
quence of this that God has also so highly exalted Him and has 
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conferred on Him the name which is supreme above every other, 
in order that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
beings in heaven, of those on the earth, and of those in the 
underworld, and* that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father." Or again from 
Galatians 3: 25-28. “ We are no longer under a tutor-slave. 
You are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus, for all of you 
who have been baptised into Christ, have clothed yourselves with 
Christ. In Him the distinctions between Jew and Gentile, slave 
and freeman, male and female disappear ; you are all one in Christ 
Jesu$.” And again Ephesians 2: 14-22. “For He is our peace, 
who has made Jews and Gentiles one, and in His own human 
nature has broken down the hostile dividing wall, by setting aside 
the Law with its commandments expressed, as they were, in 
definite decrees. His design was to unite the two sections of 
humanity in Himself so as to form one new man, thus effecting 
peace, and to reconcile Jews and Gentiles in one body to God by 
means of His cross, slaying by it their mutual enmity. So He 
came and proclaimed good news of peace to you who were so 
far away, and peace to those who were near; because it is through 
Him that Jews and Gentiles alike have access through one Spirit 

to the Father.You are therefore no longer mere foreigners or 

persons excluded from civil rights: on the contrary you share 
citizenship with God’s people and are members of His family. 
You are a building which has been reared on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, the corner stone being Christ Jesus 
Himself, in union with Whom the whole fabric, fitted and closely 
joined together is growing so as to form a holy sanctuary in the 
Lord; in Whom you also are being built up together to become a 
fixed abode for God through the Spirit." Great passages like 
these bring us very near to the heart of things. The race-proud 
European and the caste-proud Brahmin, who retain their narrow 
pride after entering the common fellowship of the Christian 
Church may be compared with those Jewish Christians who 
continued to be prisoners under the law with its restraints and 
limitations after being brought into the freedom of the Spirit 
of Christ. So many of us, both Europeans and Indians, who pro¬ 
fess to be members of the Christian Church, are still like the 
Jews of old in the grip of slavery to externals, regarding as all 
important things that are only skin deep. The Christian Church 
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in such an atmosphere will never attain to the spiritual and moral 
authority that is its due, and we must escape from it, in loyalty 
to the Lord to whom we have dedicated our litfes. 

I shall now attempt to indicate briefly what I consider the 
main considerations to be borne in mind in seeking to apply 
Christian principles to the solution of the problem under dis¬ 
cussion in matters social, ecclesiastical and political. 

i. The Social Problem .—All nations who have attained a 
certain degree of culture and civilisation have been obsessed with 
an idea of their own superiority, and of the essential inferiority of 
all others. Jews were apt to regard Gentiles as dogs, the Greeks 
looked upon others as barbarians ; to Chinamen we are all foreign 
devils; Hindus spoke of foreigners a Mlechhas or savages; while, 
like the Pharisee of old, Americans and Englishmen are apt to 
thank God that they are not as other men, and when Germans, 
French and Japanese shew signs of infection with the same 
dangerous idea, there is naturally some trouble. So long as these 
ideas are merely a subject of academic opinion no particular harm 
is done. It is when they form the basis of social standing'and 
opportunity that the mischief begins. The objection of the East 
India Company official in early days to missionary and educational 
work was based on the fact that they regarded Indians as fit only 
for subjection, and nothing but harm would come by instilling into 
-them ideas of Christian brotherhood and educating them out of 
their position. Only a few days ago an English gentleman 
visiting me at Serampore remarked, “We made a big mistake 
when we introduced higher education into India. The result is 
that our very existence here as a Government is imperilled." 
This is essentially the spirit that underlies the Indian and all other 
caste systems, for the essence of all caste whether East or West 
is a cold-blooded and deliberate effoit on the part of the strong 
and privileged to hold in a position of permanent dependence and 
inferiority the weak and helpless elements of the social organism. 
In sober reality not a few people in England have felt that the 
prayer befitting ignorant English villagers is “God bless the Squire 
and his relations and keep us in our proper stations." But 
perhaps the biggest system of social domination the world has 
ever seen is the Indian caste system. Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
describes it as “ a gigantic system of cold-blooded repression/.’ 
because it has so completely entwined- in its endless coils thS 
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Indian social boc^y that the free expression of manhood even 
under direct necessity has become an impossibility. Members of 
Indian Legislative Councils shew that they are able to smell from 
afar indications of a policy of political repression by an alien 
Government and I can sympathise with their sensitiveness on that 
score. But one would like to see more marked signs of concern on 
the part of Indian political and religious leaders on account of the 
continuance of caste restriction, this “gigantic system of cold¬ 
blooded repression" in their midst, a system that shackles the 
healthy social growth of so many millions of India's sons and 
daughters. Is it again a case of straining at a gnat and swallow¬ 
ing a camel ? There call, however, be no doubt that the problem 
of social relations between Europeans and Indians has a highly 
important bearing on the present situation, whether from the 
standpoint of Government or Missions, and fundamentally the 
difficulty, in each case is much the same, viz., uneasiness on account 
of foreign control. Whether as Government administrators or 
as Missionaries, Englishmen have—I think it will be generally 
recognised—been highly successful in dealing with rude and 
primitive peoples. But the problem is an utterly different one 
when we are confronted with people working side by side with 
us who in culture and education are our equals or it may be our 
superiors. There are many Englishmen in India, and perhaps 
some missionaries among the number, who have not sufficient 
imagination to put themselves in the place of educated Indians, 
whether engaged in Government or in Christian work, who see 
foreigners in their country exercising the office of rulers and 
treating them and their people, the people of the land, as a 
subordinate race, needing to be kept under control with a firm 
hand. This much I say emphatically, that there is no room in 
India today for Englishmen, whether Government servants or 
missionaries, who insist on being treated as an order of superior 
beings, and who look upop all Indians as children or inferiors. 
The Englishman’s position in India today is not that of the heavy 
father or the stern master, but of the brother and comrade, elder 
brother in many cases iff you like, but essentially a brother. Ih 
that capacity there is often still scope for highly helpful service. 
We have much to learn from India, but we have also much to 
give, though we shall never be able to give if we follow the way 
of contempt or good natured superiority, rather thah the way of 
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love and respect. Perhaps one of the most important qualifications 
for service in the East today is colour-blindness. As a student of 
history, ancient and modern, I recognise the* terrible strength of 
race and colour pride and prejudice, but I believe that God is 
present in all that is true and beautiful and good in our human 
life, and that there is a veritable incarnation of God in the man of 
Nazareth, and I believe further that in the eyes of God it is 
character only that counts. A man with a white face but a black 
heart is qf the devil, a man with a dark face but a white soul is of 
God. It is because I believe this with all my heart that I am no 
more interested in the colour of a man’s face than I am in the 
colour of his hair, or of the garment lie' wears, and as a Christian 
missionary I can see no other foundation for the social relations 
of Europeans and Indians. 

(2) The Ecclesiastical Problem .—The relation of Mission 
and Church which is fundamentally a question of the relation 
of European Missionaries and Indian Christians will inevitably 
remain a problem with its particular difficulties so long as there 
is a foreign missionary enterprise, with missionaries coming in 
considerable numbers, and money in considerable quantity from 
abroad. It is the very success of missionary enterprise—the 
building up of a growing Church increasingly conscious of its 
unity and power, that has made the problem acute. Speaking 
some time ago to a body of young Englishmen accepted for the 
Indian Civil Service, Lord Meston remarked that the British 
Administration of India had passed through three stages in its 
history. In the first stage the British ruled India in the way 
they considered best for India's good and England’s advantage. 
The British themselves were the judges. They acted as masters 
in their own house, and each individual ruled as patriarch or 
tyrant according to his own temperament. In the second stage, 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms, the British resolved to bring a 
number of Indians into consultation with them, so that they 
might have the benefit of their advice in all matters of difficulty. 
They still remained masters, but they made a certain number jpf 
assistants junior members of the firm. In the third stage, the 
stage of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, the British have 
come to recognise that they have to administer India not merely 
for India's benefit but according to Indian ideas. Indians have 
entered the path of gaining full control in their own hpuse. Now 
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it must be frankly recognised that Missions are far behind 
Government in handing over control to Indians. We are at pre¬ 
sent only in the second stage referred to by Lord Meston, 
and some missions have hardly advanced as far as that. Apart 
from the question as to whether this will be for India’s good 
or not, I think there is a fairly general expectation among 
English officials in this country that before very many years are 
over a very large proportion of the present British officials will 
have left India for good, and comparatively few new recruits from 
England will be appointed in their place. Can we expect a corres¬ 
ponding turn of events in matters ecclesiastical ? I am aware 
that some are looking in that direction. An English Bishop at 
the Poona Conference remarked : “ The object we have in view 
is the abolition of missions or their absorption in the Church.” 
I have heard prominent Indian Christians compose beautiful 
epitaphs for the foreign missionary. In his day he did a very 
good work, but his day is over. Indeed not a few young Indian 
Christians are thinking and saying that missionaries should give 
place to qualified Indians, and gracefully retire, while one Indian 
Christian addressing a body of Christian students in the West, is 
reported to have advised them not to come out as missionaries to 
India until the Indian Church iwas placed in full control of the 
foreign missionary enterprise. It is no use minimising the gravity 
of this problem, but I think we must not remain blind to the fact 
that there is a fundamental difference between the problem of a 
foreign Government and foreign Missions. The British Govern¬ 
ment in India is supported wholly by Indian funds, the proceeds 
of Indian taxation, and the British principle of no taxation 
without representation may reasonably be regarded as leading 
logically to Indian self-government. Indians politically are only 
claiming the right to control their own money, which is their own 
life-blood. Besides British officials, with rare exceptions, are in 
India not primarily because they think it to be the call of duty, but 
because an Indian career provides them a good opportunity of com¬ 
bining personal advantage and Imperial service and they look 
forward to retirement with at least quite a comfortable pension. 
Foreign Missions and Missionaries on the other hand are support¬ 
ed by foreign funds, voluntary contributions, which in most cases 
represent a very real sacrifice on the part of the donors, whether 
rich or poor, inspired by deep religious motives. Foreign Mission- 
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aries in India get nothing more than a reasonably comfortable 
living wage, and not always that, and if they sometimes get 
a little official recognition, it is nothing more than a harmless 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal, which in their becoming ^modesty they are 
sometimes ashamed to accept. Besides they always come to 
India at what they believe to be the ordeiing of their Lord and 
impelled by a deep sense of India’s religious need, a need so over¬ 
whelmingly great as to be beyond the resources in the way of 
men and money of Indian Christians, without generous help from 
their brethren in the West. Here are fundamental differences 
between the British official and foreign missionary that we cannot 
ignore. Personally I have to admit that I have never felt there 
was much force in the argument that foreign money, given for the 
Lord’s work, must be under foreign control. To me the supreme 
question is how such gifts can be spent in the most fruitful way for 
.the extension of the Kingdom of God among men. There are no 
two opinions in regard to the question of the desirability of seekine 
to develop independence on the part of the Indian Church espe¬ 
cially as this applies to the support of an indigenous pastorate. 
But the burden of the great uuevangelised areas in India lying at 
the doors of the Churches and in the regions beyond cannot for 
many a long year to come to be boine unaided by the Indian 
Church. In view of these great unevangelised areas without the 
light of the Gospel of human emancipation and redemption preach¬ 
ed by Jesus, I cannot view without misgiving the proposal to 
abolish organised Missions or absoib them in the Church. I would 
say that in all cases Missions should work in living association with 
the Church, but is their complete absorption necessary or desir¬ 
able ? Does not the organised Mission help to keep the missionary 
spirit alive in the Church ? In the history of Christianity there 
have been and still are Churches without a Mission. Carey would 
never have come out to India if he had waited for the Church as such 
to send him. It was the organised Mission that made his coming 
possible, and it is the organised Mission acting in close association 
with the Church that has often roused a careless Church member¬ 
ship and ministry to a sense of their responsibility and privilege. 
But while I ask you to accept with caution the view that Missions 
must be abolished, it would be dangerous to assume that thiiigs 
can go on just as they are. Foreign Mission^ cannot continue, 
without bringing stigma on the great cause, to be large employers 
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of Indian Christian labour for Church and Mission purpdses. 
There is an increasing sensitiveness on this matter that must be 
taken into account. The Church of Christ in Japan goes so far as 
to refuse represenftition in presbytery to congregations that accept 
foreign support. The tendency in India and China is for the 
Churches to ask for independence in government while continuing 
to receive subsidies, large or small, as the case may be, for pastoral 
or evangelistic purposes, or both. The utmost Christian considera¬ 
tion and tact on both sides is needed, otherwise we may witness 
a sharp cleavage between the foreign and indigenous elements in 
Indiai} Christianity. Unless we can work in a spirit of cordial 
trust and good-fellowshif) with our Indian Christian brethren, it is 
clear that we shall begin to feel, as many Biitish officials already 
feel in regard to themselves, that there is no loom lor us in India, 
particularly in areas already partially evangelised. Such an 
attitude would be interpreted as a failure of our common Christ-, 
ianity. I see the danger of placing large funds at the disposal of 
the Indian Church, and the injury it may cause in retarding our 
efforts to develop a self-suppoiting and self-governing Church in 
the Mission field. But a greater injury may be done, if we 
uncompromisingly insist that in all cases foreign money means 
foreign control, for there are certain limitations in every com¬ 
munity to the control that money can be allowed to exercisei 
On the other hand if Christians in the West are to continue 
in large measure their contributions to India in the way of money 
and men, they will only do so in so far as theie is a living point 
of contact and sympathy between themselves and the Indian 
Churches. If you abolish Missions and missionaries, there will 
certainly be a big drop in the contributions of the home Churches, 
through the lack of that living link of human interest and 
sympathetic contact now' uniting Western and Indian Christianity. 
Indian Christians in their ow r n interests will not fail to note the 
importance of this and thp equal importance of the wise usd of 
funds entrusted to them. I am not blind to the difficulties, but 
on the whole with certain limitations noted below I subscribe to 
What I wrote on this subject a few years ago. “ There can be no 
solution of the missionary problem in a land like India until the 
foreign missionary societies in a spirit of true Christian humility 
and brotherhood recognise the privilege and duty of working 
through the Church in India for India's evangelisation and placing 
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all their resources, in the way of men and money, at the disposal 
of a Church of Christ in India freed from all taint of colour and 
racial prejudice." 

While this represents my standpoint fts to the general 
principles that must ultimately decide the problems of Church 
and Mission and their relations, I am far from thinking that 
these principles are immediately applicable in every area con¬ 
cerned, and in an equal degree. In some areas the Church 
has already developed and shown its capacity as a self-supporting 
and self-propagating agency to such an extent that much larger 
responsibilities may be or have been safely entrusted to it., It is 
the parable of the talents over again. “ For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance, but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.'' 
If the master in the parable was justified in treating his servants 
differently according to their capacities and character, we may at 
any rate recognise the possibility of the great Master of us all 
leading us by different ways in regard to the responsibilities to be 
borne by Church and Mission. So it appears that in one particular 
area, practically all are agreed that the Mission must be absorbed in 
the Church, and that circumstances justify it, while in another area 
with different conditions prevailing, not a few maintain, for different 
reasons perhaps, that circumstances point to the conclusion that 
Indian Christian ecclesiastical organisations should be completely 
independent of all foreign aid, whether in the way of money or men. 
They consider that in no other way is it possible to develop in 
their midst a virile and self-propagating Christianity, for it is not 
in human nature to endure the exertion of learning to walk when 
others are at hand ready and willing to do all the carrying. Let 
the missionary, it is urged, cease in the interests of an independent 
and self-reliant Church to be an employer of labour, in any sense 
of the term, for Evangelistic and Church work. If he remains in 
India as a representative of a foreign missionary enterprise, he 
should have in his hand only enough funds to support himself, and 
depend altogether on the voluntary support of his Indian brethren, 
whether they be unpaid agents, or supported by an indigenous 
Church. There is much that is attractive in this standpoint, and 
if we were beginning the Christian enterprise altogether afresh in 
, India, it would be an open question whether this would not be the 
wisest policy to adopt. So far as those areas a fa concerned where 
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Churches are already organised on reasonably solid foundations, this 
may be the wisest method of procedure to adopt without any undue 
delay. But what about the unevangelised areas, those areas where 
the Churches consist largely of poverty-stricken and utterly ignorant 
low-caste Christians who have come into the Christian fold in their 
thousands because they know that the Christian missionaries will 
stand by them and provide for them, and especially for their children, 
those educative and regenerative Christian influences that will enable 
them to rise from the slough of despond and degradation, where they 
have been sunk for centuries, and to stand upon their feet as self- 
respecting and respected citizens before their more favoured fellow 
countr 5 r men ? From the .days of Christ and His Apostles, Christ¬ 
ianity has always excercised a powerful influence on the weak and 
degraded, for the experience of the centuries has proved that to be 
born again in Christ Jesus opens up avenues of life and hope, cul¬ 
minating in a manhood inspired with divine hopes and purposes. 
The characteristic missionary passion for bringing the Gospel of 
divine life and love to the poor and needy, has always been limited 
to a small though powerful minority of professing Christians, 
whether in Eastern or Western lands, and if the missionary activi¬ 
ties of whole time workers, European or Indian, in a land like 
India, are seriously curtailed or abandoned, and everything left to 
unorganised voluntary effort, is it altogether inconceivable that 
the Christians of North India will gradually become to all intents 
and purposes another Indian caste with the missionary passion 
practically dormant ? The history of Christianity in many lands, 
not excluding India with its Syrian Church, should give ample 
ground for serious thought, before we adopt drastic measures 
absorbing the missionary enterprise in the Indian Church, and 
tending to eliminate the element now forward in promoting all 
enterprises and aims missionary in their character. The policy of 
making the Church centric in all things, while sound in principle, 
has its danger and limitations. So much depends on the stage of 
development the Church has reached in the area we are dealing 
with. Experience has shown that in some Indian provinces the 
time is ripe for radical changes in the relation of Church and 
Mission. But many who are acquainted with the facts of the 
Christian situation in some Bengal areas are very doubtful if the 
highest interest either of the Church or the Mission would be served 
by abandoning our present missionary organisations, and placing 
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all our missionary resources, in the way of both money and men in 
Indian Christian hands to be administered by the Indian Church. 
Certainly much may be said for the standpoint that whatever may 
be the ultimate goal we have in view as to .making the Church 
centric in all things, the best interests of Church and Mission 
in Bengal suggest the advisability of considerable care and caution. 
By all means let the Indian Church organise its own pastorate, 
and its normal activities as a Church in its own way, without the 
least suggestion of foreign dictation, and with only as much 
foreign help and advice as it considers necessary, but no good 
purpose is likely to be served by handing over extensive foreign 
funds and a large missionary force, Indian and European', to be 
controlled and directed by a body of Christians with com¬ 
paratively very few capable leaders and these by no means always 
trusted by their own people. So far as I am able to judge the 
situation I would say that, for the present, as regards some Bengal 
areas, Church funds and organisations should be wholly in Indian 
hands, with the missionary present only so far as he is definitely 
invited, while mission funds, organisations and institutions should 
continue to be independently controlled under conditions that 
will make possible the closest co-operation between European 
and Indian, but at the same Lime will not hamper independent 
Church development on indigenous lines. We need a much 
stronger Indian Christian Church in Bengal, and a much larger 
number of capable and trustworthy Indian Christian leaders, 
before we can wisely entrust to them great responsibilities totally 
beyond their capacity to carry unaided for many years to come. 
The Baptist Mission in Bengal for instance, has missionary and 
educational enterpiises costing the home Churches many lakhs of 
rupees, and, in comparison with this, the Indian Christians are in a 
position to contribute what would amount to a very minute fraction 
of the foreign contiibution. There would be no reality in the 
situation if a considerable transfer were made, and the effect 
would probably be far from healthy. Every system has its 
dangers, but the proposals, advocated with such vehemence in 
some quarters, European and Indian, to make the Church centric 
to the fullest extent in all missionary administration is attended 
with perils to the missionary enterprise of the Church which may 
produce results of a paralysing and emasculatory character. I am 
aware this is not popular doctrine at the present time, but it may 
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be well for those of us who are concerned, whether we are 
Europeans or Indians, to view this and all other related problems, 
not from the standpoint of what is popular, but of what is true 
and good in the highest inteiesls of the Kingdom of God. The 
missionary forces of the West are without doubt destined to be 
absorbed in the Church of the East, but it would be fatal if this 
should be artificially hastened, and consummated, before the 
Church has shown itself capable of absoibing and wisely directing 
all that the Western Church!now generously supplies. 

(3) In regard to the Political relations of Europeans and 
Indians, I do not care to say more than a few words, as I am not 
a politician, except in so far as political issues may have a moral 
and religious bearing. No missionary, however, can wholly ignore 
the political situation and the civic problems of the country in 
which he works, as these often have a direct bearing on certain 
aspects of his woik, and influence his relations with the people 
and the Government. Fundamentally the Christian missionary 
must on principle stand for liberty on one side and the maintenance 
of law and order 011 the other. The whole problem of a wise and 
enlightened Government is to conserve a proper balance between 
these two, and in India the difficulty is much more acute because 
the supreme power is in the hands of representatives of a foreign 
power, though working no doubt in close co-operation with the 
people of the land. The missionary, like others engaged in peace¬ 
ful avocations, is thankful for the protection of a strong and just 
government, and wherever missionaries settle for the pursuit of 
their sacred calling they deem it their duty to give loyal support 
to the Government responsible for law and order for the time being, 
and it makes no difference to them what the racial affinities of 
any particular government may be. Any government is better 
than anarchy, but while it is our duty to support even a very im¬ 
perfect government as God's instrument for the time being, we 
retain the right freely to criticise or condemn what we believe to 
be dishonouring to God, or morally wrong and degrading. Most 
thinking men among Europeans in India sympathise with Indians 
when they lay claim to be masters in their own house. By most 
the new Reforms are viewed with sympathy or as an inevitable 
development arising from the changing conditions of our times. 
The changes effected by the introduction of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford Reforms some two years ago are without a shadow of a doubt 
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very substantial and form a very big step indeed to complete self- 
government. Those in touch with the details of departments such 
as Education, Industry and Self-Government have ample reason to 
know that the centre of gravity has changed*from the British 
officials to the Indian Minister, and most Europeans at any 
rate think we are actually witnessing the beginning of the end 
so far as British official domination is concerned. Even many 
Indians maintain that, in some departments, things are not 
managed as well as under the old order. There is a danger of the 
essentially fair-minded if somewhat arrogant official being replaced 
by the time-serving politician with a very imperfect grasp of the 
true principles of statesmanship, but this is a danger associated 
with democratic advance from the days of Ancient Greece down 
to our own time, and India like eveiy other country can only 
learn wisdom through costly experience and getting opportunities 
of blundering and muddling her way through to success. I do not 
think it at all likely that India is getting or will get a more 
efficient administration as a result of Reforms in the direction of 
Self-Government, nor does democratic government necessarily mean 
more efficiency. Yet almost all political thinkers are at one 
in regarding the transfer of power from the few to the many 
as an inevitable accompaniment of the advance of civilisation. 
Civilised communities have always had before them the choice 
of the transfer of such power on the one hand with its dangers, 
perhaps temporary, of inefficiency and corruption, and on the 
other hand the advent of revolution and anarchy as a result of 
disappointed hopes. The present situation requires very delicate 
handling, both on the part of the Europeans and Indians in places 
of authority and influence. Perhaps the danger of the average 
European in India today is to trust too much to force in dealing 
with symptoms of insubordination or insurrection, while the 
average educated Indian is too inclined to forget that the very 
essence of government is the maintenance of law and order, and 
is far too ready to imagine that the control and repression of the 
unruly forces of the community is characteristic of a tyrannical 
government rather than a necessity of every constitutional 
government and indispensable in the interests of liberty 
itself. Still, I subscribe heartily to the warning appeal made 
by the National Missionary Council in November, 1920, "against 
the inclination to trust to force as the means of procuring 
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obedience and maintaining authority. The truth is that society 
cannot be saved by force apart from that reasonableness and 
equity in government and administration which win the hearts 
of the people.” Yet it must be recognised that there are danger¬ 
ous elements in every social organisation including India, elements, 
to quote in reference to others, the words of the great puritan 
poet and prophet, John Milton : 

“ That howl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

And still revolt when Truth would set them free. 

License they mean when they cry Liberty; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good . 

But from that mark how far they rove we see, 

* For all this wa^te of wealth and loss of blood.” 

It is no doubt true that the most effective resistance to evil in 
many cases is not to resist, but to fight hate with love. Yet there 
are times when resistance becomes a form of love for the sake of 
the wrong doer, and a duty for the sake of others who are also 
objects of love, such as the weak and helpless, and society as a 
whole. “ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ” is Christian 
teaching, and it is a Christian principle that we are to render unto 
Cfesar the things that are Cmsar's, and certainly one of the demands 
of C;esar is obedience to the law, and the breaking of the law is 
followed by just penalties. In my judgment many educated 
Indians do not realise sufficiently the danger of using the ignorant 
and superstitious elements in the population for purposes of 
political propaganda. The ignorant masses in India can be made 
to believe anything, however monstrously untrue, told them by 
anybody clever enough to be able to appeal to their ignorant 
fears and superstitions. The absolutely wild storiel circulating in 
times of excitement in Indian bazars have no parallel in the West. 
Experience has shown that nothing is easier than to arouse great 
popular excitement of a dangerous character against the Govern¬ 
ment for the time being by means of an unscrupulous propaganda. 
Many educated Indians are apt to forget the peril involved in such 
a course of action. For if the resentment of a disorderly element 
in a society is against the foreign government today, tomorrow it 
may be used against any government, whether foreign or native, 
and destroy the foundations of law and order. The adoption of a 
strong policy in dealing with disorder means unpopularity with 
the crowd and perhaps for the time being physical danger. 
Moral cowardice, however, in the face of disorder is unpardonable 
2 
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on the part of those who stand forth as leaders of a community 
or nation, for the abandonment of 'a strong policy will often 
mean nothing less than the abandonment of the helpless 
minorities to the tender mercies of men who .fhean lawlessness 
when they cry liberty, and will pave the way in all parts of the 
land for the shameless outrages and the nameless atrocities of 
Bombay. Malabar and Chauri Chaura. Many Indians are 
demanding swaraj from tomorrow. Not as an Englishman, but as 
a member of a conquered and subject people, the Welsh, I advise 
caution. The Englishman after all has his strong points from 
which all of us may learn. Dr. Temple before he became Bishop 
and then Archbishop, was Headmaster of Rugby, and his 
administration of that famous school was noted for its stern 
justice. One of the boys in bitter complaint remarked of his 
Headmaster as boys sometimes will, “Temple is a beast,” but 
then relenting a little he continued, “ But I admit he is a just beast.” 
The English administrator has many faults, and sometimes he 
may quite deserve to be called a beast; but withal he is usually a 
beast with a strong sense of justice and great administrative ability. 
Some years ago I heard a prominent American express the view 
in a public lecture in America, that his country had suffered a 
permanent loss through the too sudden severance of England from 
the American Colonies at the great Revolution. The fact that 
the administrative ability of British officials had not been available 
after the Revolution, had proved in his judgment a real loss to 
American national life. I think Indians would do well to ponder 
over this aspect of the situation. The Englishman can yet render 
real service to India in helping her in a spirit of true brotherhood 
to take her place as an equal in the great Commonwealth of 
Nations known as the British Empire, and the larger woild 
commonwealth to which we are slowly but surely moving. 

George Howells. 
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SELECJED PRAYERS. 

( Wiih grateful acknowledgements to “ The Guardian ,” 

. Calcutta. 

A Morning Prayer. 

True Heart that lovest me. 

That gavest all for me, and givest still Thine all : 

Brave Heart that diedst for me, for me, 

And diest still : 

Strong- Heart, that sufferest Thine agony in man’s distress 
Eternally ; 

Pure Heart, that shrinkest not from all man’s shame :— 

O Christ, my King, my Friend, 

O Christ my God, 

This day to Thee, 

This day to Thee I give. 

And as I fare thus forth 
Over the day’s unseen expanse, 

Following, feebly, stumblingly, 

Thy guiding grace, 

Held mightily by Thine heroic grace : 

O Christ, 

Be mine this glory and this joy to-day— 

To show to one or two 
*- 

Thy beauty and Thy love. 


Kashmir. 
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Usr Me^ 

Master, to-day 

I would follow Thy footsteps, 

Be led by Thy perfect love for the needy and lost. 

Claim me, and chain me, I pray, as Thine own : 

Lay Thy hand on this blunted and worthless tool— 

That master-hand of Thy skill— 

And use me in wonderful ways, 

Ways that I never shall know, 

To work for Thy Cause and to establish Thy Kingdom. 
Master, to-day, 

I would be Thine own, 

Thy tool, Thy workman, Thy slave. 

Grant me never a look from Thine eyes, 

Nor a touch of Thy love, 

But only this boon - 
To be near Thee, my God, 

To be used (though I know it not) 

Of Thyself for Thy Kingdom. 

For, O My God, 

Ruler of heaven and earth, 

This Thy Slave aches with the love of Thee, 

Aches with desire of Thee, 

Aches with a passionate yearning to work for Thee, 
Then use me, 

My Lover, 

^My God. 


Kashmir- 
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"BEES IN AMBER” 

Or 

Reflections on Sacred Poetry 

Written to order, and unenlivened by any opulence of 
things said by the way, (on which most desultory discourses build 
their trust) the present essay is likely to turn out invertebrate and 
colourless owing to the very condition of its coming into being. 
But the editorial mandate has to be obeyed whatever be the 
praise or blame. So much by way of warning to a reader hard 
pressed for time, and then to the subject in hand. 

I am sure that a mood similar to one which fastened upon 
me several years back has at one time or another been experi¬ 
enced by many who possess even my little literary predilection. 
In this surety lies the justification for communicating an experi¬ 
ence which from one point of view is scarcely effable. A sudden 
religious illumination had taken in my life the place of the boyish 
indifference to the life in the spirit, and, as my liking in literature 
turned from the adventurous or the erotic to the religious, I 
sought among the mass of sacred poetry within my reach for 
something which could elevate yet thrill without at the same 
time extinguishing my self-consciousness. The avowedly mystical 
poems, as also the Psalms,—which, I maintain, have often a dash 
of mysticism about them—attracted my attention. They satisfied 
indeed the more rapturous moments of the spirit. But they, and 
barring a few stray exceptions, the entire body of modern religious 
literature, alike failed to satisfy those quieter moods which could 
really be fruitful in worship and not dissipate themselves in 
exultation. I was not inclined to believe that nothing in literature 
existed to suit my mood, but my quest did not justify my faith. 
At about this time, when the heart was sick by deferred hopes, I 
chanced on an evil day upon Dr. Johnson's remarks on sacred 
poetry in his notice of Waller injthe once famous “ Lives.” These 
for the time being effectually put out in me all legitimate expecta¬ 
tion of finding anything truly poetical in religious effusions in 
verse. 

What were these speculations that so disheartened me ? 
The learned Doctor sought from a priori considerations to make 
out the impossibility of there being ever a body of fino religious 
poetry. Translated into a bit of Carlylese the pith of the argu- 
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ment would appear somewhat like this: “ Without being 

dreadfully at ease in Zion nobody can take stock of his 
feelings in the presence of the Deity and coin tl^em into words.” 
Intrinsically excellent religious poetry implies’ a degree of self- 
assurance unattainable from its very nature. And the plausibility 
of this bit of sophistry was proof against all my youthful assaults. 
My intellect was thus crushed into quiescence; but the heait 
cherished a forlorn hope that after all there might be in God's 
plan issues beyond even the great Doctor's intellectual ken, and 
that I might, not improbably, chance upon something some day 
which would vindicate the poclicaliiy of religious experience.. 

In Oxenham’s Bees in Amber I have found what I regard 
to be a concrete disproof of Johnson's dictum, and an inspiration 
to a literary effort after the unbroken slothfulness of about a year. 

Shall I then set about to acquaint the reader with the 
Bees ? But a quaint fancy possesses me of going up to them 
wading through the slough of despond of Dr. Johnson's criticism. 
I have an idea that our appreciation of them will be all the keener 
heightened by the joy of fording the Serbonian Bog where, as i 
can well testify, armies whole have sunk; please, reader, bear 
with me for a while. 

Do you expect me to state the arguments of the learned 
doctor en masse as he presented them ? Through the very hatred 
that I feel at the recollection of having been in awe of them, and 
tracing the fear to the ponderousness of his presentation, I will 
spite them by representing them in as commonplace a manner as I 
can command. 

The main argument breaks itself into two distinct branches: 
(for method was their bane in those days :—they yet believed in an 
ordered cosmos outside and a balance of faculties inside such as 
would make Plato's heart glad !) (i) Argument from the nature of 
God. (2) Argument from the nature of man. And the two branch¬ 
es converge to prove that man being man, and God being God, 
the relation between them is bound to be inherently unpoetical. 
Set forth in detail they take the following form: 

(a) Poetry is too vile to voice human feelings in the presence 
of the deity. 

(b) Topics of devotion possess in them too few strands to 
.be woven by invention into a fine texture of poetry. 

(c) The subject is so serious that one has to be dreadfully 
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in earnest in regard to it. Hence no tampering with it —even the 
most legitimate right of the artist, say, of focussing light on any 
one point or of bedimming the other areas, can never be contem¬ 
plated. Under these limitations in the sphere of religious art a 
Phidias, sacrificing the perfection of parts to the unity of the whole 
in a statue, a Wordsworth trying to invest sights with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land,” or a Rembrandt, with his trick ot 
strongly focussing light on certain points, would have been incon¬ 
ceivable. 

(d) Closely allied to this is the next argument that Omni¬ 
potence can only be degraded by being dragged into poetry. 

(2) The next branch proceeding from a consideration of 
man’s nature is shorter but no less effective. 

The employments of pious meditation are :—Faith, thanks¬ 
giving, repentance and supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, 
cannot be invested with decorations ; thanksgiving, addressed to a 
being without passions, is confined to a few words; repentance, 
trembling in the presence of a judge, has not leisure for epithets. 
Supplication of man to man may diffuse itself through many topics 
of persuasion ; but supplication to God can only cry for mercy. 

A word or so on each of these points in the order in which 
they have been set forth and we pass on. 

I. (a) Without maintaining that poetry is equal to represent 
man’s feelings in the presence of the deity, it may be pointed out 
that the argument rests on a very low view of poetry. Annean 
England had no knowledge of the origin of English poetry in a 
spell of divine inspiration; and, a victim to the common failing 
of regarding its own particular age as marking the acme of civilisa¬ 
tion, disregarded Milton and the mystics of the 17th century. 
Unhallowed by the late glow of Wordsworthian inspiration it is 
no wonder that it failed to find in the pseudo-classicalism of the 
day a suitable garment for a religious rapture of any purity 
or degree of intensity. 

(b) Are the topics' of devotion few ? A startling opinion 
contradicting the life experiences of hundreds of thousands who 
in the history of humanity have found a full life-work in exploring 
the contents of man’s relationship with God! The same argu¬ 
ment, conceded to, will prove the futility of love poetry no less. 
Is the connubial relation richer in its texture than religious devo¬ 
tion, so that it has been the fountain-spring of three-fourths of the 
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best poetry in the world while religion has failed to kindle a single 
spark of poetry ? The novelty, as the present writer conceives it 
consists not so much in the original topic as in continually bring¬ 
ing ordinary things, by happy strokes of natural ingenuity, into 
new associations with the predominant passion. 

(c) It comes very close to pretension to think that nature 
requires man's decorations to be presentable in poetry, and on the 
same analogy to make out that religious experience must pass 
through the alembic of human ingenuity to become a thing of 
beauty. There are landscapes which delight the mind much 
more than even the best bit of description, and family groups in 
actual life which give a more exquisite sensation of domestic 
delight than anything conceived in that way by even the great 
Shakespeare himself. 

Then again it is not the doctrine itself so much as the 
effect of it upon the human mind and heart which the sacred poet 
has to describe. What is said of suppression and addition may 
apply to the former, but is evidently incorrect when related to the 
latter, it being an acknowledged difficulty in all devotional writings 
to keep clear of extreme Iangour on the one hand, debasing 
rapture on the other. 

(d) The argument that omnipotence being incapable of 
exaltation religious poetry is invariably set the ugly task of 
degrading god-head by dragging it into its domain, cuts at the 
root of all theistic speculation, inasmuch as it would stultify 
effort towards a religious life, and make clearer apprehension and 
setting forth of the divine nature impossible. 

II. The answer to the second part has in part been 
anticipated incidentally. What more need be said than that 
repentance need not merely tremble in the presence of the judge, 
indeed one great business of sacred poetry is to quiet the soul of 
the penitent. The criticism errs also in basing itself on the 
abstract nature of the deity alone. The sacred volume will correct 
the notion, and prove that personality is the highest concept 
that we can apply to God, thus redeeming man from utter spiritual 
despair. 

It is not because sacred subjects are peculiarly inapt for 
poetry that so few religious poets succeed. The reason is to be 
sought in other directions. There being in the world a pre¬ 
ponderance of interest in material things over interest in things of 
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the spirit, popularity is usually bound up with profane subjects. 
There is in the reader an explicable and obvious langour and cold¬ 
ness regarding spiritual things. And it is no wonder that they 
react disastrously upon the writer. The result is that the more 
sincere minds from delicacy very often will have little heart to ex¬ 
pose their retired thoughts to the risk of mockery or neglect; and 
if they venture, will be checked every moment not knowing how 
far the reader’s feelings harmonise with their own. This leaves 
the field open in a great measure only to harder or more enthu¬ 
siastic spirits, who, offending frequently against delicacy by coarse¬ 
ness or wildness, only aggravate the popular distaste. Further, 
the production of good religious poetry demands a habitual depth 
of religious feeling which is difficult to attain. Thus the writer is 
often tempted to go beyond genuine experience and to impart a 
kind of artificial glow to his subject. The simplicity of the religious 
emotion also is a baffling element and often suggests decoration 
by means of things less spontaneous. 

To one who has had the patience to listen to the foregoing 
consideration it cannot have remained unapparent that whatever 
difficulties may attend the writing of religious poetry are by 
no means insuperable. A steady percipienee of the divinity that 
rules and holds a moral and loving relationship with the world is, 
from its nature, prone to break forth into song, if the percipient 
soul be at all tuneful. Religious poetry consequently is possible, 
and a certain inevitableness is its hall-mark. We shall see 
presently how Oxenham stands the test. 

“Bees in amber” is a slender volume of thoughtful verse 
by John Oxenham published in 1913. It was not the first ven¬ 
ture of a poet who had still a reputation to earn. Oxenham had 
already appeared before the public with at least six successive 
volumes of verse published at no great interval, and the popu¬ 
larity that had been the portion of one and all of these volumes 
was as flattering as one could have wished it to be. But the 
book deviated from the line in which he had been found by 
fame into a region enveloped for most men in a dubious twilght— 
the domain of religious experience. So advisedly the poet thought 
of prefixing an apology which it will be to our advantage to 
quote in full as it will throw some light on the origin and character 
of his efforts. 

“ In these rushful days an apology is advisable, if not 
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absolutely essential, from any man who has the temerity to pub¬ 
lish a volume of verse.” 

“ These stray lines such as they are have come from time to 
time I hardly know how or when. More often than not they have 
been the interruption of other more important and undoubtedly 
more profitable work.” 

“ They are for the most part simply attempts at concrete 
and rememberable expression of ideas—ages old most of them 
which ask for more.” 

" Most writers I imagine find themselves at times in that 
same predicament—worried by some thought which dances 
within them and stubbornly refuses to be satisfied with the sober 
dress of prose. For their own satisfaction and relief in such a 
case they endeavour to garb it more to its liking, and find peace. 
If they please you, good, if not, there is no harm done; and one 
man is content.” 

The poet it will be seen claims thus a certain irresistibility 
for his experience and utterance and, as its corollary, an essential 
singing quality which refused to be ordered out even into 
rhythmical prose, while he waives all claims to originality in 
regard to the fundamental brain-work. And no fair-minded 
reader can deny to him his claims. “What he wanted to achieve 
he achieved,” is a dictum we have heard enunciated by judicious 
criticism in judging Alexander Pope’s works, and it states the 
truth in so far as it shows that criticism can be fair only when 
it has taken note of the object that an author has set before 
himself. Let us see how far the poet has redeemed the promise 
he held out. 

The most prominent feature of the poems contained in the 
volume is a wonderful combination of inevitableness with an air 
of impromptu. The poet sings extempore, compelled by an inner 
necessity, and is yet so happily under a habitual excitement of his 
subject matter that he sings in abundance. This abundance is all 
the more surprising because genuineness of inspiration will seldom 
combine with it. The Pegasus of many a poet requires bridling 
lest the rider should be landed into inanedom. A frugal note 
alone has been thought usually to harmonise with sincerity of 
inspiration. That it is reconcilable, occasionally at least, with 
copiousness has been proved by few in the way in which Oxen- 
ham has succeeded in proving it. Rich In such a combination. 
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the following extract from a poem titled "New Year's day and 
every day” may be regarded as typical of many in the same vein. 
u We break new seas today,— 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 

And, from the vast unchartered waste in front. 

The mystic circles leap 

To our prows with mightiest possibilities ; 

Bringing us—what ? 

Dread shoals and shifting',banks ? 

And calms and storms ? 

And clouds and biting gales ? 

And wreck and’loss ? 

And valiant fighting times ? 

And, may be. Death :—and so the Laiger Life ! 

For should the Pilot deem it best 
To cut the voyage short, 

He sees beyond the sky-line, and 
He'll bring us into Port.” 

An intrepidity begotten of resigned fate matks the entire 
poem. Unless we know what faith it is that so emboldens the 
poet we shall know remarkably little about him indeed. What 
faith is then our poet's ? Let him speak for himself: 

“ Not what 1 do believe, but whom: 

Who walks beside me in the gloom ? 

Who shares the burden wearisome ? 

Who all the dim way doth illume, 

And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The Larger Life to live ? 

Not what I do believe, 

But Whom : 

Not what 
But Whom.” 

This perception makes him totally and unconditionally 
reliant on Him without whom life would be a baffling and unmean¬ 
ing quest. In the depth of his trust he has learned to value tran¬ 
quility abpve passionate tumult. In the written record of Christ's 
life, and in the unwritten testimony—only less persuasive than the 
first—that this very mutable yet immutable world of nature bears 
to God's mercy,—the poet finds his consolation, the completest 
satisfaction of alLhis needs. He is not blind to what is popularly 
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called evil. But in his eye a certain tenderness suffuses its outline— 
an eye “made quiet” by the vision that evil can only exist by God's 
permission, and must end with the withdrawal of His sanction. 

In a block I will quote a few of the more impressive 
passages and leave the reader to yearn for more and seek a first 
hand acquaintance with the author. 

“For all the wonders of this wondrous world ; — 
fhe pure pearl splendours of the coming day, 

The breaking east,—the rosy flush,—the dawn,— 

For that bright gem in morning's coronal, 

That one lone star that gleams above the glow ; 

For the high glory of the impartial sun,— 

The golden noonings big with promised life ; 

The matchless pageant of the evening skies, 

The wide flung gates, the gleams of Paradise,— 

Supremest visions of thine artistry ; 

The sweet, soft gloaming, and the friendly stars ; 

The vesper stillness and the creeping shades ; 

The moon’s pale majesty : the pulsing dome, 

Wherein we feel thy great heart throbbing near; 

For sweet laborious days and restful nights ; 

For work to do and strength to do the work ; 

We thank Thee, Lord ! 

For maiden sweetness, and for strength of men ; 

For love’s pure madness and its high estate ; 

For parentage,—man's nearest reach to Thee : 

For kinship, sonship, friendship, brotherhood 
Of men,—one Father,—one great family ; 

For glimpses of the greater in the less ; 

For touch of thee in wife and child and friend ; 


We thank thee Lord. 
For that supremest token of Thy Love,— 
Thyself made manifest in human flesh; 

For that pure life beneath the Syrian sky— 

The humble toil, the sweat, the bench, the saw, 
The nails well driven and the work well done ; 
For all its vast expansions ; for the stress 
■Of those three mighty years ; 

For all He bore of our humanity ; * 
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His hunger, thirst, His homelessness and want, 


For all His gracious life : and for His death, 

With low bowed heads and hearts impassionate, 

We thank Thee Lord ! 

“ As little child 
On mother’s breast 
O rest, my heart, 

Have rest! 

Who rests on Him 
Is surely blest. 

So rest, my heart, 

Have rest! S. X. Roy 

-: 0 :- 

KEATS’ CENTENARY 

Some Reflections. 

Wc in India have had of late, our gaze fastened exclusively on political 
ssues. The rush of circumstances has been hurling us from one stage of political 
life to another so rapidly that little chance has been left to us to look before and 
after, or even aside. In this morbid development of the political bias at the 
expense of almost every other instinct in man, we have even turned our faces 
away from that direction from which alone, Matthew Arnold believed, could be 
derived that balm to the fevered state of existence which the modern mode of 
life, especially in its aspect of fretful political activity, is apt to induce. Mean¬ 
while the Keats’ Centenary has come and gone, unperceivcd and unhailed. 

Keats Centenary !—So a hundred years have succeeded, one on the wake 
of another, that poignant hour in Rome which saw the existence of one ol 
earth's most beautiful natures rounded by eternity! But does the night scene 
of 23rd Feb. 1821, in the first house on the right in going up the steps up to Sta 
Trinita dei Manti in Rome, come to the present-day reader of literature with 
any less power than it did to the poet's contemporaries and immediate 
successors? Is the complex of emotion that is suggested by the recollection 
of that last hour to the modern reader less overwhelming and poignant 
to-day, because of the effort that it may cost him to live in imagination 
in the environment amid which the poet's soul shuffled off the mortal coil ? 
" Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—l shall die easy; don’t be frightened— 
be firm, and thank God, it has come.”—Verily, words of quiet courage and 
resignation fit to tingle for ever in the ear of humanity! ‘And a whirlwind of 
music came sweet from the spheres ! ’ 

Centfinary celebrations, like all other efforts of modern life, are imbued 
with the crititical spirit. They have been made in recent years the occasions 
of surveys of the life and achievements of the great dead from the shifted point 
of view which the lapse of a hundred years offers. Thus although we would 
rather fondly linger among the more clearly outlined scenes of Keats’ life— 
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which, thanks to Brown, Severn and his numerous other friends, have been 
drawn to life for us—and embalm ourselves with the aroma of his memory, 
we find ourselves called away to a far less pleasant task-—that of trying to set 
forth how Keats the man and the poet has come down t* us through the noise 
and fume and wealth of a cenluary of mingled materialism and spiritual 
yearnings. 

The most noticeable result of a century of critical exploration of the 
poet’s life and achievements has been the rise of a splendid body of Keats 
literature which, though not equal in bulk to the literary accretions round the 
names of Shakespeare, or Milton or Byron, is hardly inferior to them in fineness of 
insight, and intensity of sympathetic imagination. Bradley, Colvin, Selincourt, 
Hunt, 1 lerford, Bridges, Swinburne, YV. M. Watson, W. Bell-Scott, W. M. 
Rossetti, Haydon, Severn,—a life and life’s work to have exercised a fascination 
over so many minds of all but the greatest« magnitude must have been 
supremely great. Colvin, Selincourt, Herford, Bridges, Rosetti, Swinburne 
and Watson have directed their best efforts to lay bare the source of the 
manifold beauty which irradiates all our poet’s writings. While on the other 
hand, Haydon, Severn—painters of no little genius—have portrayed him for us 
in many a moment of soul-revealing act and approach to action. And Bradley 
and Colvin, through assiduous collection and arrangement of every scrap of 
document bearing on the poet's life, have given to the world a knowledge of the 
poet as he lived and moved about on this earth hardly equalled elsewhere f™- 
precision of touch and definiteness of contour. 

In what light does this critical and biographical literature reveal the 
poet to us ? In general it could be remarked that as a result of all this research 
many a misconception regarding the facts of the poet's life has been removed, 
and a critical estimate of the poet’s exquisite genius has been formulated which 
will last down to a long time to come. 

Keats the man has been brought before us m a clear light. The 
conception of Johnny Keats, to which the general contempt of the reviewers and 
the indirect assent of Shelley and Byron in their posthumous estimates of the 
poet gave currency, has been dispelled and we have to-day the poet living 
before us as a nature touched here and there with weakness indeed, yet strong 
in self-respect, love to his friends and humanity in general. A man who could 
throw out his personality so powerfully to impinge on the nature about him as 
Keats appears to have been able to do was surely no weakling possessing much 
of a milksop in him. The redemption of the poet's character from the cloud of 
misconception which initially enveloped it was, however, long delayed through 
the memoirs of Brown remaining in mss. for a curiously long while and through 
the engrossment of the poet’s brother George with other preoccupations in 
America. Yet the vindication has at last been as complete as could be desired. 
To call up an image of the poet to inspire us on this hundred years’ day the best 
course we can adopt is to cull some of the utterances of the poet's friends and 
let them speak for themselves without imposing any interpretations of our own 
on them. 

One wrote when the poet lay dying ; “ Keats must get himself again, 

Severn, if but for me—I cannot afford to lose him* if I know what it is to love, 

I truly love John Keats.” 
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"He was the sincerest friend"—cries Reynolds, "the most lovable 
associate, the deepest listener to the griefs and distresses of all around him 
that ever lived in the tide of time." 

To the same effect Haydon :— 

" He was the most unselfish of human creatures, unadapted to this 
world, he cared not for himself; and put himself to any inconvenience for the 
sake of his friends. He had a kind gentle heart, and would have shared his 
fortune with any one who wanted it." 

The following is a more restrained estimate by Bailey, and it reveals 
new strands in the poet’s nature. 

“ He had a soul of noble integrity and his common sense was a conspic¬ 
uous part of his character. Indeed his character was in the best sense manly. 
Gentleness was, indeed, his proper characteristic, without one particle of 

dullness or insipidity, or want of spirit.In his letters he talks of suspecting 

everybody. It appeared not *in his conversation. On the contrary he was 
uniformly the apologist for poor frail human nature, and allowed for people’s 
faults more than any man I ever knew. But if any act of wrong, or oppression, 
or fraud, or falsehood, was the topic, he rose into sudden and animated 
indignation.” 

Haydon alone among his friends sounds a note of discord by referring 
to the poet’s "want of decision of character and power of will ” and says "that 
never for two days did he know his own intentions.” Keats himseif recognised 
this and described it as his unsteady and vagrant disposition. This quality 
was, however, inseparable from the cast of his genius, and, in fact, was the 
source of much of that natural interpretation of life which M. Arnold finds in 
him . "Acute as was his own emotional life” ‘-ays Colvin "he nevertheless 
belonged to the order of poets whose work is inspired not mainly by their own 
personality but by the world of things and men outside him." I his susceptibility 
was so great that he says on one occasion, " I am perhaps not speaking from 
myself, but from some character in whose soul l live.’’ ‘ Lastly he had no 
fears of self 1 says George Keats. Remember also how manfully and with 
true dignity under that sore trial when the work he offered to the world, in all 
soberness of self-judgment and hope, was thrust back upon him with gibes and 
insult, he bore himself. 

Add to these estimates formulated into words the unspeakable greatness 
of the silent testimony which the entire life of Severn as also of Brown bore to 
the extreme lovableness and greatness of the man in Keats and you have the 
figure of a man hardly to be equalled anywhere in the recorded annals of 
literature. Surely this was not the person to be snuffed out by newspaper 
articles or to lend.himself to gross enjoyment of the senses. 

If the man appears so to us through the haze of an intervening century, 
what are the elements in his poetical achievements that appear to us to-day 
as of permanent and peculiar value ? lhis is a query more easily asked than 
answered. It is not possible to attempt a summary of the critical literature 
that has been written on this poet, far less is it possible to exhaust the contents 
of his matchless and elusive genius ? What we can only attempt is to say a 
word or two on the more prominent features of his poetry, for which his name 
stands to-day and to avoid as much as possible all commonplaces of critical dicta. 

Reference has been made to the poet's gift of losing himself in other 
identities. It has been indicated also how this protean personality in him lay 
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at the root of his power of what has been called by Arnold ‘ the natural inter¬ 
pretation of life.’ Arnold thought that, rich in natural interpretation, Keats had 
hardly had sufficient duration of life granted to him for perfecting the power of 
what may be called the moral interpretation of life. But^one would fain think 
that the man to whom had been vouchsafed the perception of the identity of 
truth and beauty—had through one gateway at least seen into the very life ol 
things and had made men heirs to his vision. “! am certain of nothing” wrote 
Keats, "but the holiness of the heart’s affection and the truth of imagination.’ 
What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth whether it existed before 
or not. 

This is the truth towards which Wordsworth and Coleridge were groping 
through all their abstract discussions on the nature of imagination and the view 
of things it gives. It was left to the youngest of the great race of poets to utter 
it with more unqualified boldness than any of his contemporaries. Indeed the 
proclaimer of it must have been touched with a I ire coal from the altar of God ! 
The sceptical bent of the age in which it was enunciated required it and the 
arid stretch of mateiiahsm that has since come between him and posterity 
requires it, if possible even more urgently. 

The quest of the beautiful was the most notable gift he has left to 
posterity. But in intrinsic woith one would think that his poetical method 
* had been of even more \alue in cm idling English poetical literature. Iam 
icferring to the poet's developing and perfecting to the utmost degree the poeti¬ 
cal appeal through the eye. Poetiy by its innate nature is related to the other 
fine arts and it makes use of the two mam modes of appeal on which rest the 
elfects of all works of art—the appeal through the eye and through the eai. 
Both these modes had been utilized by poetry, and with reference to English 
poetry wc may take Milton and Keats as lheir chief exponents. Endowed 
as he was in birth, with .1 concrete imagination his end and aim in poetry was 
to find words to clothe the images of beauty that blossomed in his fancy in 
forms and colouts analogous to those of painting. 

This appeal through the eye he followed so uniformly that it haidiy 
requires being illustrated to any one who has any acquaintance with his poetry. 
As an extreme instance we may take the following situation enshrined in 
the "Ode to the Nightingale” where the poet definitely tries to drown his 
sense of the concrete and lose himself in a world of vagueness. But the gift of 
the eye asseits itself and we get a passage characteristic of the poet in the 
fullest sense. 

.Tender is the night. 

And haply the Oueen-moon is on her throne, 

Cluster’d around by all her Starry Fays ; , 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous gloom and winding mossy ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 

But, in embalmed darkness,guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 

White haw-thorn, and the pastoral eglafttine; 
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Fast fading violets covered up in leaves , 

And mid-May's eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of Hies on summer eves. 

Such passages, again, as follow may be taken as the culmination of 
poetical word-painting. 

St. Agnes’ Eve—ah, hitter chill it was 1 
The owl, for all his feathers was a-cold , 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 

Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death 

Fast the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 

It is needless to multiply instances. It is by no means suggested that 
the pictorial method was unknown in English poetry. 

Spencer indeed had developed it to an extent. But with him it was not 
a consistent method; it was no more than an occasional re-sort. Only occasion¬ 
ally would his imagination conjure up concrete pictures for the expression of 
his ideas. Moreover even when Spencer is pictorial, he resembles Rembrandt 
in his play of light and shade and as such he is different from Keats who recalls 
the definiteness of Gainsborough and Constable. 

In these directions then lies Kent’s greatness as a poet. 

S. N. Roy 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB 

Report for the Session 1922—23 

At the outset we must candidly acknowledge that this has not been a 
successful session. It is not that the College has been exceptionally lacking 
in athletic talent. We have a number of individual athletics quite up to the 
average. But, speaking generally, our officers have not served us as well as they 
ought. They failed in almost all sections of the club to secure a good programme 
of matches, so that our play'ers here had comparatively little chance of proving 
their mettle. The Director has pursued the policy of interfering as little as 
possible with the detailed administration of the club: one of its objects being 
practice in the art of self-government. He is bound, however, to draw attention 
to this serious defect and to take steps to remedy it. 

But if the officers have in some measure failed, the fault has not been 
entirely theirs. They have felt great difficulty in inducing players to turn out 
for regular practice. There are a number of honourable exceptions. But 
judged on tbfe whole, this has not been a strenuous year. 

Football. — We commenced the session well. The Staff cup competition 
got going early and produced some keenly contested games. The Second and 
Fourth Years both played well and the Theologicals, though rather a scratch 
team showed energy and enthusiasm. The school as usual played well and were 
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only beaten after a hard struggle. The First Year team were worthy victors, 
l his speaks well for our future prospects. 

We desire to express our regret that the School, owing to its transfer to 
Bishnupore, will no longer be able take part in the competition. They have 
always shown themselves good sportsmen and we marked our appreciation by 
presenting their captain with a medal. 

Only three matches were played with outside teams. 

1. College vs. St. Paul's College I: i. 

2. ,, vs. India Jute Mill o : 3. 

3. ,, vs. Duff Hostel I : 2, 

Cricket.—The Cricket season too opened quite well and we had the 
pleasure of seeing the College beat Mr. Cameron’s Eleven on the Foundation 
Day. The only other match, however, was against St. Paul’s and in this we 
were badly beaten. The Cricket Club has badly missed Mr. Angus and we 
jook forward to his return to bring new vigour to'the game. 

Tennis.—-The Tennis Club has been greatly hampered through financial 
difficulties. All the purdahs are worn out and we have not been able to afford 
new ones. Balls are still so high in price that practically all our funds have to 
go their purchase and even then we cannot secure enough. We are also 
hampered through lack of courts. The court south of the cricket field is 
useless for most of the session, so that we have to depend on the two south of 
the hostel which now need relaying. 

We played four outside matches, three against r St. Paul’s, 2 drawn 
I lost, and one against Bishops College which was won. 

There was a good deaf and crack tournament and the Robinson cup also 
produced some good matches. It was won by the 4th year pair (Isaac and 
David), the theologicals (Neal and Thomas David) being runners up. 

May we say how much we shall miss two of our retiring officers, Isaac 
and David who have for some time been the college fiist pair and have been of 
great assistance to the club. 

Hockey.—The Hockey Secretary reports that the team was by no means 
weak but that after the first month's play the general body of students 
seemed to lose all interest in the game. 

Three matches were played. 

College vs. Hoogly College 1: 1 

,, ,, St. Paul’s College 2 : I 

>, ,, The Carey School o: o 

Hockey labours under the handicap of competing with another exciting 
sport—that of trying to pass the University examinations. Many play the 
two games in the same way ; make a rush, hit wildly and trust to luck to find 
the goal. With steady practice both games might be played together and 
with more success. 

Volley Ball . —Here we can report very good progress. Three games 
were won in the Y. M. C. A. Tournament, and we were never defeated. 
Among the players Thomas David and C. Philip deserve special mention but 
all the team were quite keen. 

Rowing. —Serious rowing has not yet begun, but for the last week or so 
we have been practising in a boat belonging to th? Lakhsmi Narayan Rowing 
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Club, Uttarpara, for which we have made an offer of Rs. 500. If this offer is 
not accepted a boat will be constructed in time for next cold weather. All who 
desire to take part in rowing must first pass a swimming test. We have been 
in correspondence with Mr. Moreno, the organiser of Inter-Collegiate rowing 
matches in connection with the University Institute, but so far nothing definite 
has been arranged. 

Athletic Sports. —The Athletic Sports showed a certain advance on 
previous years. 

Some students really went in for training and all the events were keenly 
contested. V. E. Chacko, who won tire championship with 18 points, is one of 
the best athletes the college has ever produced. C. T. Augustine Eka also 
did very well, scoring it points. He set a good pace in the steeplechase and 
led from start, to finish. Smellie 7 points and Mahapatra 6 points deserve 
honourable mention. P. M. J<oshy only got 4 points but did very well in 
events that do not count for championship, particularly the obstacle race. 

The club owes a debt of gratitude to Benjamin Mini:, who, as last year, 
acted as secretary and laboured like a hero to make the sports a success. 
We have also to record that we entered for the first time for the Calcutta 
Intercollegiate sports and obtained two places,—Chacko and Mahapatra 
coming 2nd and 3rd in ‘Throwing the Cricket Ball.’ With more serious 
training we could df> much better next year. 

Athletic Honours. —The following members of the club have qualified 
for Honours and admission to Membership of the Pelican Club : 

H. S. D. Smellie (F.H.C.A.). 

A. K. Bala (F.H.) 

C. M. David (F. already T.) 

J. N. Baroi (H.) 

J. N. Sarkar (H.) 

A. K. Ray Choudhury (C. already F.H.) 


S. A. Sarkar (C) 

P.J. George (T) „ 

J. Koshy fT) 

V. E. Chacko (A) 

M. ]. Philip (A) 

R. C. Ray (A) 


It has also been resolved that the following students who have played 
regularly for the College for one year be admitted as Associates of the Pelican 
Club and allowed to wear the Pelican badge. 

H. D. Bhattacharya (F. H.), B. Mahapatra (E. H. C.), P. C. George 
(F), P. M. Koshy (F. A.) C.T.A. Eka (F.H.C.A.), Nalini Chattcrjee (F.C.), 
Maung Kyi Nyun (F. H, C. ,A.), Vengra (H), Obed Minz (H), Surja 
Adhikari (H), Jayatunga (C), J. S. Neale (T), H. C. Mukerji (F). 

Among students about to leave the College, who have rendered special 
services to the Athletic Club, we have already mentioned C. T. Isaac who has 
served as Tennis Secretary and Captain, C. M. David (General Secretary and 
Football Secretary) and B. Minz (Athletic Sports Secretary), Our thanks are 
also due to Aswini Kumar Ray Choudhury who has served the club as Football 
Secretary and Captain and General Secretary and has played in nearly all the 
tnatches that have taken place during the past four years. 
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Next Session’s Officers. 

The General Secretary for next session will be Jnanaranjan Sarkar. The 
Football Captain will be B. Mahapatra and the Football Secretary, H. I). 
Bhattacharya. Other officers will be elected at the beginning^-of next term. 

Object of the Club. 

Lastly let us call once more to mind the object for which the dub exists. 
It is symbolised for us by the Pelican which surmounts the college arms, and 
which forms the badge of ol our Athletic Honours Club. According to ancient 
mythology the pelican is so devoted to her young that when other food cannot 
be found she feeds them with blood from her own breast, So the bird was early 
introduced into Christian symbolism as a symbol of the Redeemer,—a symbol 
of self-sacrificc. 

The great object of athletics such as \vy practice here, is not merely 
personal fitness,—ceitainly not personal fitness as an end in itself, but the team 
spirit, fitness for service in the attainment of a common end, a kind of fitness 
which nearly always involves self-sacnlicc. I.eL us also call to mind that athletics 
are only just beginning as we come to an end of our college course. There was 
never a greater athlete than St. Paul. Let us keep in mind his great words- 
“ Not that I have already attained or am already perfect, but I press forward. 
Forgetting the things that are behind and stretching forth to what lies bclore 1 
press on toward the goal for the pri/e of God's high calling.'’ 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 

Athletic Sports. 

February 2nd, rlth and lot h, 

1. Steeplechase. 

Old Station, Johnnagar, Cotton Mill, Mahesh, Waterworks, Home, 
f. C. T. Augustiru F.ka. 

2. V. R. C’nako. 

3. M. J Phillip 

4. S. N. Deb. 

5. R. C. Ra>. 

2. Hundred Yards Flat Race. Time to Seconds. 

1. V. K. Chako. 

2. H. S. D. Srnellie. 

(A. Iv. Raychowdhury. • 

(, R. N. Bancrji. 

M. J. Phillip, 1 ). Bhattacharya, and Chandapillai also ran in the final. 

3. Quarter Mile Flat Race. 62 Seconds. 

1. V. E. Chako. 

2. C. T. A. Eka. 

3. M.J. Phillip. 

Other finalists : Mahapatra, Smellie, Chandapilteti. 
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4 


5 . 


6 . 


120 Yards Hurdles Race. 7 Tbi ee foot hui dies. iS Seconds, 
x. B. Mahapatra. 

<• P. M. Koshy. 

(. H. S. D. Smellie. 

Other finalists: K. C. Dc, H. 1). Bliattacliarya, C. T. A. RUa. 


High Jump. 

( R. C. Ray. 1 

'' i C. T. A. Rka. j 4 leet 10 inches. 

2. H. S. D. Smellie. 4 ,, i) ,, 

P. M. Koshy and V. R. Chako also cleared 4' 0" in the heats but only 
4' S" on the final day. 

Long Jump. 


1. V. K. Chako. 

2. II. 10 . Bhattaeharya. 
3 - 


C. T. A. Rka. 


17 feel 5 inches. 
K> S 

l(> 6 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


Pole Jump. 


1. B. Mahapatra, 

9 teet 

in inches. 

2. P. M. Koshy. 

fi 

9 M 

Throwing the Cricket Ball. 

1. V. R. Chako. 

94 yard 

s 2 feet. 

2. B. Mahapatra, 

0° .. 

0 ., 2 inches, 

3. O. C. Zacatiah, 

9 ° .. 

0 

Putting the Weight. 

I. V. R Chako, 

23 feet 

6 inches. 

2. 11 . S. D. Smellie, 

24 .. 

I 1 . .. 

3. Obed Minz, 

22 ,, 

5 >> 


Obstacle Race. 

1. P. M. Koshy, 

2. J. N. Sarkar. 

3- H. D. Bhattaeharya. 

Orange in Flour Race 

1. P. M. Koshy. 

2. J. N. Sarkar. 


12. Pillow Fight. 

Semi-iinalists. 

R. C. Ray. 7 

I. P. Verghese. j 
P. M. Koshy. ") 
B. B. Sengupta. j 


Finalists. Victor. 

R. C. Ray. R. C. Ray. 

P. M. Koshy. 


13. Blind-horse Race. 

1. J. N. Sarkar, and Megnad Baroi. 

( H. D. Bhatacharya and S. Chatterji. 

(. B. Minz and O. Minz. 

14. Relay Race. 

Won by 1st Year I. Sc. Team : 

Eka, Chandapillai, Mahapatra and Nalini Chatterji. 
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15. Tug of War. 

Won by the 2nd Year Team : 

R. C. Ray, Smellie, S. Ghosh, G. B. Choudhury, C. J. Shome. 

A STUDENT’S IMPRESSIONS OF THIS SPORTS. 

Quite early in the College Year it became evident that there were many 
who secretly aspired to win the chief glory in the Annual Sports. Therefore 
they look care, in their own undetected ways, to keep and make themselves fit 
for the highest speed and endurance in the Sports. There were others, too. 
who, though determined to carry away great prizes, yet were indeterminate as 
regards practice. Oueersort of athletes indeed r 

It was fixed that the heats be held on Feb. 8th and Finals on Feb. loth. 
Entries were quite satisfactory except for Pillow Fight, 'l'his also was complete 
when a further time was given. 

The arrangements of the Sports Grounds was excellent due to Mr. 
Rawson’s special care and the ready help given by the India Jute Mills. 

On Feb. loth morning, the Football field presented a surprise spectacle 
—race courses marked white; hurdles standing; obstacles fixed; the field 
fenced; chairs and benches arranged for the College stall and visitors; and 
flags fluttering in the wind. It was a happy omen of a big, cheerful meeting 
in the afternoon. 

Sports began at 2 p.m. Students and visitors poured in till the whole 
field was surrounded by onlookers. The harder events were very closely 
contested, often times resulting in dead-heats. The lighter events such as tic* 
Blind Horse Race, and the Pillow Fight, faithful to their nature, provoked 
volumes of laughter again and again. The obstacles seemed more fearsome 
than we have ever had them before, an impossible water-jump forming a fitting 
climax. It was pleasant to witness the Sports from start to finish. 

At the end of the Sports, Mr. Burns, the Manager of the India Jute 
Mills, heartily congratulated the competitors. He expressed his great appre¬ 
ciation of the competitive spirit shown at the Sports. Next the Hon. Mrs. 
Sinha, gave away certificates of prizes, the actual giving away of prizes being 
put ofl for a subsequent dale. 

With hearty votes of thanks to the Chairman of the evening, to the 
honoured guests, to the Director of Sports, and others, the meeting was over. 


The College News and Notes. 

Closing weeks of the Spring term at Serampore College are usually 
pretty heavily crowded with Social functions, feasts and farewells. This year 
was no exception. After the Hostel Literary Society anniversary, the annual 
meeting of the Athletic Club and the farewell accorded to the retiring Students 
—all squeezed into the brief compass of one evening—we have to note at 
least four other Social functions of no small interest. 

****** 

It became known very late in the term that the Rev. F. M. Hirst would 
under doctor’s certificate be leaving the College for good and proceeding to 
England to take up pastoral work there. Mr. Hirst’s stay in fndia extended 
over more than two years; though owing to illness tys was able to do only two 
erms lecture work. But short though his stay has been, he succeeded in 
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endeaiing himself to all by his frank, genial and earnest manners. He as 
well as Mrs. Hirst and the children will be missed very much in the College. 
The farewell meeting organised by the H. T. D. Students to bid him good 
bye was very impressive in its cordiality and good feeling. 

K «|* * 

A farewell meeting on a much larger scale was oiganised by the College 
and the Christian Endeavour and the local Congregation to say good-bye to the 
Rev. A. C. Ghosh, who after 30 years' varied and useful work at Serampore 
was going to Laksmikantapur in the South Villages to a work of great 
importance and responsibility* Mr. Chose enjoyed a measure of popular 
esteem which was unique and naturally the honour done to him was 
characterised by a rare degree of spontaneous enthusiasm. We wish Mr. 
Ghosh the best of careers in his new field of work in the service of our Master. 

it. # -t- if- * 

Two well-organised social functions at which Mr. D. N. Ghosal and 
Mr. 11 . N. Gupta respectively were at home to the Indian members of the stafl 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. These were very successful functions 
and one would like to see more of them and on a more extensive scale, in 
future. 

^ 't -t- 

The bereavements sustained by Mr. Chuckei barty and Mr. N. N. 
Mukerji draw our heartiest sympathy to them. The former lost a son-in-law 
in the prime of life and the latter a young son, and the deaths were as un¬ 
expected as they were lamentable 
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Jan. ist. The College Hostel founded in 1913. 

2nd. The College re-opened after the Christmas Holidays. 

5th. H. T. I). Sermon Class—Mr. K. Chandra, 1 Cor. 11. 

1 nth. Brotherhood meeting—Mr. T. Z Koo on “ Chinese Renaissance” 
12th. Sermon Class. Mr. B. Minz. Matt. 8: 19-20. Hostel Social with 
Mr. Rawson in the chair. 

13th. Brotherhood Meeting—Mr. 1 . B. Chandulall on “Our National 
Defects.” 

14th. Meeting of the Christian Students—Mr. Chandulall on “ A New 
Heaven and a New Earth.” 

17th. The Hostel and Debating Literary Society meeting—Mr. M. 

Venkateswaran, M.A. on “ India and the Boy Scout Movement.” 
iqth. Sermon Class. Mr. T. David B.A. “ Thy Kingdom Come/’ 

21th, Brotherhood Meeting—Rev. L E. Browne M.A. “Revelation and 
Discovery.” 

26th. Sermon Class—Mr. K. Cheryan, Matt 9. 

H. T. D. Squash—Mr, G. M. Kanagaratnam on “ The Indianisa- 
tion of Church Worship.” 

28th. Brotherhood meeting—Rev. F, M. Hirst, M.A. B.D., on “The 
Prophetic Zeal." 

* A large district. South of Calcutta, is being transferred from the charge of the mission 
to that of the India Church and Mr. Ghosh has been appointed Superintendent. 
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Feb. 2nd. Sermon Class—Mr. J. S. Neal, Rom 7. 24. 

3rd. Hockey Match : St. Paul's College Vs. Serampoie College. 

5th. The “Codex" general meeting Mr. T. David elected Secretary. 

6—9. Lectures on “The Life of Mohammed” by Rev. L. Bevan Jones 
B. A., B. I). of Dacca. 

loth. The College Athletic Sports, Chairman—Chas. H. Bums, Kscj. 

16th. Sermon Class—.Mr. G. P. Charles. Malt 26, 42 b . 1 L 1 . IL 
Squash—“The Place of the Sermon in Church Semce.” 

17th. The Scouts’ camp at Johnnagar. 

23rd. Sermon C lass—Deacon A. P. Job, Luke iS, I3 b . 

24th. Magic Lantern Lecture Rev. G. P. Tasker on " Ihe Life of 
Christ.” 

March 1st. The Hostel Literary and Debating Society meeting Rev. E. C. 
Dcvvick on “ The Study of Biids.’ 

3rd. Magic Lantern Lecture—Rev G. P. lasker on “The Life ol 
Christ.” 

4th. Brotherhood meeting—Mi. Noiman Bose B. A. on “Continuing 
instant in Prayer.” 

8th. The Codex published. 

7th. Talk on “ Stars” to the Scout Troop by Mr. Rawson. 

8th. Talk on “ Flowers ” to the Scout-Troop by Mr. S. N. Roy. 

j8th. Brotherhood meeting—Discussion on 'College Prayers’ led bj Mr. 
Rawson. 

27th. The Christian Mess Farewell Dinner. 

28th. The annual meeting of the College Athletic Club. The Annual 
meeting of the Hostel Debating and Literary Society with the 
Hon’ble A. S. Is.. Smhn I.C.S. in the Chair. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE SCOUT TROOP. 

Mr. C. R. Abraham, the Warden and Mr, C. T. Isaac, had the rare 
privilege of attending a Scout Master’s Training Camp, held at Tollygunge 
near Calcutta, in January and organised by the Scout Deputy Camp Chief for 
Bengal, Mr. J.S. Wilson. On their return from the Camp they took with them 
one Mr. Venkateswaran, M.A., the provisional Commissioner of the Boys Scouts 
Association of the Madras Presidency. He delivered a very powerful lecture 
on “India and the Boy Scout Movement” in the Hostel Literary Society, in 
which he succeeded in impressing upon the audience the value and importance 
of the movement for Indians both as individuals and as a nation. En¬ 
thusiasm is always catching and the sparks of interest were fanned into a flame 
of keenness for Scouting in the College and the result was the Serampore 
College Rover troop was called into existence. 

The names of our officers are given below :— 

Advisory Council— The Principal and the Faculty. 

Honorary Secretary —Prof. S. C. Mukerji, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

Scout Master—Mr. C. E. Abraham, M.A., B.D. 

Assistant Scout Master— Mr. C. T, Isaac. * 

Troop-leader—Mr. W. M. P. Jayatunga. 
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.1 lusic Instructress —Mrs. Raw son. 

Instructor in Nature study —Prof. J. N. Rawson, B.Sc., B.D. 
,, First aid —Rev. A. L. St tear, B.D. 


The first Scout activity decided upo‘11 was to hold a Scout Camp in the 
Johnnagar fields, near Serampore on the 171I1 of February 1923. All the 
enlisted members assembled in our Scout ( lub room in full Khaki uniforms, on 
the appointed day and af'er having been grouped into O patrols with a leader 
for each, we matched oft to the Camp amid cheers of congratulations and 
encouragements from resident, staff and students. A few minutes after 
reaching the fields, the S.M. gave us a preliminary talk on scouting and the 
fundamental rules relating to it, embodied in the ten scout laws, emphasising 
particularly the fact that a scout is a soldier of peace and not of war and his 
duty is to be “trusty, loyal, helpful, brotherly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, and pure in mind and body " According to the scouting 
regulations of tunning a troop, our troop was named the “Snake" troop and 
the different patrols “the lapwings” “the owls” “the crows" “the parrots 
“ the wood peckers." Since it was a whole day camp we had to prepare the 
tiffin there ourselves and it was a most inletesling and amusing spectacle to see 
groups of the College students engaged in the kitchen duties, such as washing 
vessels, gathering fuel, getting water, and so on. We had at intervals shoit 
talks on “ Scout games ” “ uses of the staves ” “ Scout exercise ” “ Scout sign " 
and other scouting subjects, which we enjoyed more as leisure amusementsi 
since at all other times u'e weie most actively engaged in Scout games, piactical 
demonstrations of the subjects we have had and running here and there at the 
sound of tin scout whistles. At the approach of twilight and after iome 
interesting scout games we man lied off singing and whistling to the College 
wheie we were coidially received by oui best well wisheis Mrs. and Mr. 
Rawson. 


During the course of t lie next few days the si out activities ard instruc¬ 
tions were continued. On the 24th of February, 23 the tender-foot examination 
was held and it is a matter worth mentioning that though most of the members 
were at the brink of their university examinations, they took up the matter 
most earnestly and in the right spirit, as evidenced by the excellent answers 
and practical demonstations on that day. 

The tender-foot couise being over, we bad for the next few' days courses 
of lectures on “first aid" by the Rev. A. L. Sircar, B. 1 )., a diploma holder of 
of the St. John’s Ambulance Association, on “ Birds" by Rev. K. C. Dewick of 
the St. Paul's College on “ Flowers ” by S. N. Roy, M.A., of the Serampore 
College, and on “ Stars ” by Rev. J. N. Rawson, B.Sc., B.D., and instructions 
in Music by Mrs. Rawson and on other regular scout subjects by the S.M. 
A.S.M. and the T.L. These lectures were all interesting and learned and we 
are thankful, we reaped in a great store of valuable information and practical 
suggestions from them which we are sure will bear fruits in our future life. 
The music classes, the lectures on “Birds" and “First aid" deserve special 
mention. During these times we also learned the Scout cries and yells which 
gave a life and energy to all our activities and helped to make us cheerful and 
brisk. The course of instructions of the second class scouts being over, the 
test began with spare time activities as cooking, stitching and fire lighting, 
which in the end was followed by an oral examination on “ First aid and 
bandaging” “compass ” “signalling” and other scout subjects. Then it was 
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announced, that our investiture ceremony was to be held on the 23rd of 
March 23 and words cannot express how glad we were to learn that we the first 
Rover Scout troop in Bengal, were to be admitted into the great world 
Brotherhood of Scouts. # 


At 4 r.M. on the appointed day at the 1 ally whistles of the S.M. all the 
members in their full uniforms doubled up into the fields in front of the Union 
Jack, hoisted right in the centre of the play ground, where the S.M. talked in 
brief on the responsibilities of the Scouts and what we were to do and say at 
the ceremony. At 4-30 ism. Mr. N. N. Bhose, Piovincial Organising Secretary 
and Quarter Master lor Bengal, arrived with a brother Scout. Wc cannot 
forget his smiling face, genial disposition and brotherly dealings with us and 
I do not doubt that anyone who spent even a short time with him can fail to 
discern in him all the qualities of a typical Scout After lea with Mrs. Rawson 
and after some scout games and an oral examination, the solemn ceremony 
of investiture was conducted by Mr, Bhose, takmg'us by patrols. The Solemnity 
of the occasion and the great promise we have made will not, 1 am sure fade 
away from the memory ol any scout who has any sense of his responsibility. 
It is not for a badge or for a title that we have become scouts blit in the 
earnest hope to observe our pledge to do our best to do our duty to God, 
the King and Country and to Obey the Scout Law. 

I give below the names ot those who have been admitted into the great 
brotherhood ot scouts thioughout the world at the invesliluue ceremony on the 
23rd ot March, 1923. 


I. Lapwing Patrol. 

1. Joseph Koshy. 

2. T. T. Tharu. 

3. T. G. George. 

4. P. K. Varughese. 

5. P. C. George. 

II. Cuckoo Patrol. 

I Mani K. Abraham. 

2. Deacon A. P. Job. 

3. P. M. Koshy. ‘ 

4. V. J. Philip. 


III. Crow Patrol. 

1. V. E. Chacko. 

2. K. C. Thomas. 

3. T. K, Matthau 

4. T. P. Maulik. 

IV. Owl Patrol. 

1. Thomas David. 

2. Philip. 


V. Parrot Patrol :— 

1. I'ape Varughese. 

2. Browell Song. 


VI. Wood Pecker Patrol. 

1. Benjamin Minz. 

2. C. Somasundaram. 

3. K. T. Varughese. 

4. K. G. Varughese. 


Mr. Rawson our instructoi in Nature Study and Mrs. Rawson our 
Music: instructress kindly invited us to tea on the next day and it is no 
exaggeration to say that no one of us can forget the few happy hours we spent 
in their company feeling ourselves quite at home and merry, as though we has 
been transported into our own homes. The memory of the evening so balmy 
with the kindness and affection of our hosts will abide with us in long years 
to come. 


I also wish to record with pleasure two parade services we had the 
privilege of attending at the St. Olaves' church (Church of England), conducted 
by the Rev. H. D. B. Harford of St. Paul’s School, Calcutta, and another at 
Mission Chapel on Easter Sunday. 

In conclusion, on behalf of our troop, let me express our heartfelt thanks 
to our officers, our instructors and other well wishers inland outside the College 
and especially to the College authorities for their kind approval and financial 
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support of our troop and for any other help they have rendered us in 
their individual capacity. I wind up this short account ol the activities of our 
troop this year, in the hope that this infant institution will continue to flourish 
under the kind patronage of our college, and that it will serve as a means of 
uniting the various elements in our College student community under the 
banner of peace, friendship and service and that iL will help to produce, actively 
usetul and intelligent!) loyal citizens for our gieat motherland of India. Good 
luck and good camping to my brother-scouts and good-h\e to all. 

Mam K Atikmiam, 
Cuckoo /’afro/. 


THE COLLEGE HOSTEL AND NOTES. 

The hostel has seen anothei year of busy hie and woik. She had among 
her inmates this year, Singhalese, Malayalis, Tamils, Telugns, Mundas, 
Santals, Rajputs, Uriyas, Bengalees, Burmese, Khasis and Ncepahs. A 
parliament of languages and religions and different shades of views, cosmo¬ 
politan in almost ad her aspects, an India in miniature, it goes without saying 
that in a such a hostel with a wonderful variety ol talents, life is indeed enjoy¬ 
able and an education liberal in itself. 

Having came to the end of the College year it is but natural that one 
stream of life with all the wealth of eultuie and experience should flow out to the 
world so as to make room for fresh life to flow in. The out-going members 
not less than thirty in number have enjoyed heartily theii dinners and Socials, 
and some are already busy packing homeward. Of the 30 Students who arc 
leaving the hostel this year—21 Christians and 9 Hindus—17 have appeared 
for B.A,and 9 for I.Sc. and the remaining 4 are Theologians. 

Health. There is nothing specially remarkable regarding the general 
health of the inmates. During the term no one had any serious illness probably 
due to the very genial climate we enjoyed during January and February anil 
also due to the neat arrangements and healthy atmosphere of the Hostel and' 
the College premises, quite in contrast to the dusty and often stinking 
Serampore outside (It seems as though the Municipality has no fellow feeling 
in that they care very little for the proper sanitary arrangements of the thickly 
inhabited quarters of Serampore). Our enthusiastic and cheerful warden, in 
hearty co-operation with Prof. Rawson is taking every possible care to keep 
the hostel and the surroundings as clean and neat as possible. Our popular 
doctor, Dr. N. L. Bhaltacharjya is a sympathetic friend and he treats his 
patients with rcady-wit as well as good medicine. 

Sports. There was a display of lively interest in all sorts of games. 
The Director of Sports and the various secretaries need to be congratulated for 
successfully ministering unto the physical development of the students. 

Tennis kept active throughout. The Captain and Secretary Messrs. 
C. T. Isaac and C. M. David, the fitst pair in the College team—have some¬ 
how managed to keep the club running. The interclass tournament for “The 
Robinson Cup" was well contested and was finally won by the fourth year 
Champions. 
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1 Volley-ball ’ was no less an interesting hobby, and we are glad to have 
a good set of players, who won three matches in the Calcutta Y.M.C.A. 
tournament. There is every hope of a better choice of players next year. 

. 9 

Hockey, the game of the season, has a got a fairly good team and the 
College has been resprcsented exceedingly well in outside compctilions. 

The mighty Hoogly has also become another scene of our pleasurable 
pastime with the purchase of a new boat for the College. 

The Annual Sporti, of the College was held on loth February. The 
Competitors displayed a really healthy sportsman spirit. The leading Athletes 
of the day were Messrs. V. E. Chacko, Ekka, P. M. Koshy, Mahapatia 
andJSmellie: all hostellers. With majestic ease, Mr. V. K. Chacko became the 
Champion of the day by scoring not less then l8 points and thus breaking the 
record of the past years. 

Mr. Burns of the India Jute Mill, in Iris capacity as Chairman 
of the functions of the day, made a neat little Speech congiululating the 
competitors. On request from the Chair, Mrs. Sinha presented the pri/e- 
cards to the winners. The success of the functions of the evening was mainly 
due to the earnest eflorts of Mr. Benjamin Mill/: and Prof. Rawson. 

The Pelican-club which had a nominal existence for some time is 
having renewed life and vigour. The College badge and the pelican neatly 
woven with golden thread on black velvet stands as a symbol of service, and 
every active member of the Pelican Club is authorized to wear the badge. 
Navy blue blazers were also presented to a few Athletes on the prize dis¬ 
tribution day. 

“ 1 i * f 

Sul i dies. The Hostel literary and debating Society has made steady 

progress under the regime of the efficient secretary Mr. P. P. Thomas. As a 
detailed report of its activities is published elsewhere in the same issue, we need 
mention here only of the Annual meeting of the Society. The meeting was 
held on the 2,Slh of March presided over by the Hon’ble S. K. Sinha I.C.S- 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Seram pore. Professor K. Zachariah M.A. (Oxou), 
I.H.S., the honoured speaker of the evening, enlightened the audience 
by his learned lecture on “The Elements of Civilisation." We all appreciated 
the free flow of thought and language in Oxford accent. Dr. Howells, the 
Principal, with his characteristic eloquence and thoughtful disposition supple¬ 
mented the speech and finally thanked the Chairman and the speaker on behalf 
of the Society. We are greatly indebted to both of them and hope they will 
continue to show their sympathy and encouragement of the hostel and college 
activities. 

* * -* 4*4 

The College Brotherhood . A glance at tfie Chronicle Calendar will give 
the reader some idea of the activities of the Brotherhood in the hostel on Sundays 
Mr. Theophilus had to leave us for Madanapalli, Mr. Benjamin Pradhan in 
co-operation with the Secretary has been carrying out with success the various 
activities of the Brotherhood. there were the usual prayer circles on Tuesday 
evenings and Bible study circles at other convenient days of the week. 

The following office bearers have been elected for the coming year. 

Patron ... Rev. J. N. Rawsofr B.Sc. B.D. 

Vice-Patron ... Mr. G.. M. Kanagaratnam L. Th. 
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President 

Vic-President 

Secretary 

Yreasurer 


Mr. Thomas David B.A. 
Mr. J. R. Sircar 
Mr. W. M. P. Jayatunga, 
Mr, Janies Longman, 

* 4 - ~ 


Scout Club. The newly organised Scout Club under the direct Super¬ 
vision of the Warden and Scout-Mastei Mr. C. K. Abraham, has added 
lustre to the life and spirit of the hostel. The investiture ceremony conduct¬ 
ed by Mr. N. N. B hose, Provincial Organising Secretary and Quarter Master, 
Bengal, on the 23rd .March was indeed a highly solemn one. 21 ‘ Rovers’ were 
sworn into the gieat brotherhood ol Scouts. A detailed account of the Scout 
troop is published elsewlieie. 

v t -r *- 

ff.T.I ).—The Theologiu's aie a set of jolly dulilul asses who are being 
tiained up to carry their Lorfl and Masiei not on their backs but in their hearts. 

‘The Codex, the popular organ ol the II.. T. D. links us with the old 
Students and the Sister Colleges. In spite of difficulties we have been able to 
publish three numbers this \ear, each interesting in its own way. 

As the members of the II. I . I), representing very dilferent denomin¬ 
ations, gather together night alter night round the round-table to join 111 
public worship of their common Rather, it seems as though there is great hope 
lor the future of the Indian Church, in that these enthusiastic young men who 
are unlearning many of their petty dilleicnees may go forth to unite the Indian 
Church and thus give greater impetus to the cause ol Christ in India. Such is 
the silent influence of Serampore. 

We wish all possible success to Messrs T. O. Koshy D11. K. David and 
K. Chcryan in their final B.D., and I) Naik and B. Mini in theii final L. 'I'll, 
examinations. 


-v 


4 *- 


Farewell Dinner mid Social. 

The parting dinner of the year was an occasion which brought all the 
professors and Christian lecturers and Students together to enjoy a season of 
happy fellowship once more. All enjoyed the dinner. There was plenty of 
innocent mirth and talk. Being a parting dinner it was a moment of mingled 
feelings. The warden read out the names of all the outgoing Christian Students 
and expressed in touching terms the very cordial relationship that existed 
between him and those that were leaving the hostel. Some of them spoke with 
feeling of their indebtedness to the College and to the staff. Dr. Howells, by way 
of advice, entreated them to be humble and honourable in whatever vocation of 
life they may be. In view of the fact that ‘ Retrenchment ’ is the policy all the 
world over, he emphasised that honourable poverty is far better and nobler 
than dishonourable meanness of whatever character in their anxiety to establish 
themselves in life. 


Thom/vs David. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COLLEGE HOSTEL 
LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 

The occasion that has called us together this evening is a unique one 
in the history of the Sera in pore College Hostel. The College Union Society, 
in the opinion of several of its members, is not giving adequate scope for their 
mental development. And therefore to remedy this defect and furnish better 
opportunities for the exchange of ideas and thoughts, and thereby to develop the 
faculties of dear thinking and speaking, the idea of founding a separate society 
took shape early at the beginning of this College year and at a meeting 
convened on Monday, the 7U1 of August, 1922, it was unanimously decided to 
organise a society under the name of ‘ The College Hostel Literary and 
Debating Society.' The very fact that the hostellers showed great enthusiasm 
on the day of its birth was an indication of its need and an augury of its future 
success. The following gentlemen were electeci as office-bearers for the 
current year:— 

President. —The Warden, ex-officio. 

Vice-President. —Mr. S. N. Roy, M.A. 

Secretary. —Mr. 1 *. 1 *. Thomas. 

Class Representatives :— 

Mr. Sochin Das Gupta 4th year Class 

,, Jogesh Ch. Mukerjee ... 3rd ,, ,, 

,, Jotindra Nath Mukerjee ... 2nd ,, ,, 

,, Chapala Charan Mazumdar ... 1st ,, ,, 

,, G. M. Kanagaratnam ... ... H. T. D. 

I do not hesitate to remark that this society owes its origin to the origi¬ 
nality and enthusiasm of our Warden and the little success, if any we have been 
able to achieve, is mainly due to none other than himself. I take this opportun¬ 
ity to thank him most heartily both on behalf of the Society and myself 
for all that he has been to us. 

The Society held its meetings regularly, usually once a month, thus 
meeting seven times in all, excluding the meeting already referred to. One is 
not disappointed at the fewness of the number, considering the fact that we have 
stood for efficiency and usefulness rather than for a sequence of hastily-got-up 
meetings. It is gratifying to note that in all the seven meetings that were held 
a variety of interesting subjects were dealt with, in an instructive and immensely 
useful manner, by eminent speakers. I may mention the various subjects deal 
with and their speakers and Chairmen in order. 



Subject. 

Speaker. 

Chairman. 

I. 

William Blake. 

Rev. J. N- Rawson. 

Dr. Howells. 

2 . 

Universal 

Brotherhood. 

Mi. J. N. Chakrabarty. 

Dr. Howells. 

3* 

Mysticism in 

Mr. Thomas David. 

Rev. J. N. Rawson. 


Modern Poetry. 


This report was read at the annual meeting.,of the Society, held on 
’Wednesday the 28th March 1923, with the Hon’ble S. K. Sinha in the Chair. 
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4. A Debate on 

‘ Caste System.' 

5. Our little enemies. 

6 . Boy Scout Movement. 

7. Birds. 


Opener, Mr. A. C. (ianguli. 
Opposer, Mr. V. R. Chat ko. 
Mr. R. M. Barton. 

Mr. Vankateswaran 
Rev. R. C. Dewick. 


Mr. Sam Bose. 

Mr. C. E. Abraham. 
Rev. J. N. Rawson. 
Mr. C. E. Abraham. 


We had only one debate dui ing the year, but it was a remarkable one 
in that it aroused the greatest enthusiasm in the audience which .found 
expression in hery speeches on either side. Each of the addresses was equally 
interesting and valuable in its own way and 1 may be allowed to express on 
behalf of the society our heartfelt gratitude to all the speakers for the help 
they have rendered us and the trouble they have undertaken on our behalf. 
Our thanks are due to all those gentlemen who have presided over our meetings 
and greatly contributed to the success of the society'. 

We are especially indebted to our kind Principal Dr. Howells for the 
patronising care and keen interest he has ever evinced in these our humble 
attempts, to Prof. Rawson for the readiness and sympathy with which he has 
acceded to our requests either to preside or to speak whenever—often at the 
nick of time—we have sought his help. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
thank those gentlemen too, who heartily co-operated with me on the Committee 
for the attainment of the aims and ideals of the society. I deeply appreciate 
their kindness. 

In conclusion t 1 may be allowed to make a few general remarks; the 
line of progress that we have been noting may be a matter for satisfaction 
for an infant society like ours, but at the same time one has to bear in mind 
that the ultimate aim and object of the society will remain unachieved so long 
as all the members do not take an active interest in its working, availing them¬ 
selves of the opportunities to train themselves in the art of public speaking. 

Once again, thanking all our well-wishers and friends and wishing the 

society all success in the future, 1 beg to submit this report. 

♦ 

P. P. Thomas, 

Secretary. 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY OUT OF THE 
PROBLEM OF PAIN. 

‘ Woe is me, still o’er 111c hovers the terrific wrath of fate, 

No good fortune e’er attends me, of what guilt is this the doom ? 

Not a sin can I remember, not the least to living man. 

Or in deed, or thought, or language, of what guilt is this the doom? 

* Nalopokhyanam Book 13. 31--. 

There will be none who has not been brought into grim contact with the 
problem which is expressed in this wail of Damayanti. Pain, disease, and 
death fall to*the lot of all living creatures and are the cause of the most varied 
forms and degrees of suffering. Suffering appears to be bound up with the 
structure and organisation of the natural world. 

It is held by not a few, ignorantly, that pain and sorrow are solely to be 
accounted for by human sin. Pain is thought of as evil and every suffering 
is explained by one sin or other committed by the sufferer. This is called the 
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retributive theory. What this theory assumes is, however, contrary to the 
testimony of experience. Both the righteous and the wicked suffer, though some 
of the wicked scarcely seem to suffer at all. Following still more the wail of 
Damayanti, we tead as follows. » 

“ In some former life committed, expiate I now the sin, 

To this infinite misfortune hence by penal justice doomed.” 

This is where a Hindu finds his solution. The great law of Karma, the law 
that as man sows so shall he reap in this life or in the life beyond this, is perhaps 
the grandest and most wide reaching of all the attempts that have been made 
to explain this problem. A pious Jew, a contemporary of Jesus Christ himselfi 
would have explained it with the help of the law that the Lord his God is a 
jealous God visiting the iniquity' of the fathers upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation of them that hate him. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the various explanations which have 
been made in an attempt to solve this. The inadtquacy of these explanations 
is not felt until suffering is personally experienced. “ No sin have I committed 
in my blameless infancj, to deserve this dire disaster or in word or in deed or 
in thought " Holding to the theory that suffering and pain are the punishments 
of sin, the sufferer who believes in his own integrity is driven to doubt God’s 
moral government, even as we see in the case of Job. But in patience and 
confidence shall be the sutlerei 's strength. We have to take suffering as a 
means to an end and not simp!} as the wages of sin. The sufferer is streng¬ 
thened and comforted when he foresees his end. 

We shall see some of the crowns that await the one who patiently and 
submissively bears the cross given to him and comes out victoriously from the 
fiery trials that confront him. 

With Leibniz we all see that the world of life is a process of develop¬ 
ment. It will be unnecessary heie to explain why it is impossible for man either 
to maintain himself or to progress in the world, were there not a constancy and 
intelligible reliability in the process of nature. For this we need the laws of 
nature which may in their working mean at times destruction to man. Then, 
again, we must remember that though suffering is bitter, it is among man’s most 
beneficent educators. Human energy and foresight are aw'akened only by 
nature's education. It awakens the sense of humanity and the sense of brother¬ 
hood. Assuming the immortality of soul, Dr. Fairbairn points to the fact 
that even death, the worst of all physical evils, has it own part to play in deepen¬ 
ing human fellowship and ennobling life. ‘‘The limit set to life,” he says" 
drove man’s thoughts toward eternity.” 

Therefore natural evils which seem to be willed by God, are not to be 
viewed an ends but as means to a greater good. Suffering provides that necessary 
element of probation by which life of a deeper and stronger kind is to be 
reached, an opportunity of becoming perfected as a servant of the Almighty. 

It carries the sufferer into the region of vital experience where he is transformed. 
We watch Job passing through fiery trials. Job's godliness and his calamity 
are brought into the closest contrast. He felt this and as he regarded every 
event as wrought by the hand of God imVnediately, his afflictions threw his 
mind into the deepest perplexity regarding the ways of God. Out of this 
perplexity he comes out in the end with the confession “I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee,/” His former knowledge 
of God, though he had once prided himself on it, now seems to him only such 
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a knowledge as one gets by hearsay, confused and defective. His present 
knowledge is that of eye-sight, immediate and full. In this last utterance of 
Job, one plainly sees the end of the sufferer who is tried. When he victoriously 
comes forth out of sore afflictions and trials, he will be crowned with the deeper 
and fuller knowledge of God. 

Finally it must be remembered that the end of suffering is not merely 
individual but also social. In the words of the famous American theologian 
Prof. Adams Brown, “ the voluntary acceptance by the innocent of the con¬ 
sequences of social wrong doing may prove the means by which the moral 
progress ond ultimate salvation of mankind is to be brought about. Jesus 
Christ simply engages, at the expense of great suffering and even of death 
itself to bring us out of our sins and so out of their penalties. It is because 
of the love he had for us. The nature of love is to insert itself into the miseries 
and take upon its feeling the § burdens of others. “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Therefore, any suffering on our part 
vicariously and willingly borne for the sake of others is redemptive. Thus it is 
a progress towards man’s true ideal which is not merely individual, but also 
social and hence it finally leads to the realisation of that ideal of a redemption 
which includes the entire system of persons, of which the individual is a part. 

Thus a new force comes into the world which gives promise of a time 
when all men shall realise their true selves and every child of God shall be 
recovered. Through the power and love of God, such a redemption is certain. 
At whatever cost, sometime or other, God will have the prodigal son. 

G. P. Charles. 

B. D. ist Year Class, 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 

“Perhaps” said Lord Macaulay in one of his weak moments, “no 
person can be a poet or even enjoy poetry without a certain unsoundness of 
mind.” But the world refuses to recognise such a sweeping remark. The 
Muses have inspired the bards of all ages to sing “sweet melodies” so 
that human life might not be a burden. Poetry is the soul of any literature 
worth the name; and the best thoughts and the highest aspirations of mankind 
have been clothed in poetic form. Modern England may be proud of one 
more of her born poets in the person of Francis Thompson who is truly a 
prince among poets. A born poet and essentially mystical in his utterances 
Thompson lifts up our souls to the heaven of God’s limitless love. 

The life story of Francis Thompson is another remarkable instance of 
the dictum “Adversity is a blessing in disguise.” The story is that of the 
fragile body and the sensitive soul, of the bookseller and the errand boy, of the 
vagabond without home and shelter, wondering and sleeping in the streets of 
London, with the only wealth of a copy of Blake in one pocket and Aeschylus 
in another and a few pence in the third; a precious gem hidden for a time in 
the dust of the London mob, finally sought and found to shed his radiance of 
life and preach his poetic message to his people and to the world at large. 
Born at Preston (1859-d. 1907) son of a doctor, he had no literary traditions 
behind him. He had not the privilege of studying at Oxford Or Cambridge, 
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but Owens has been brought to the public eye by its brilliant student 
Thompson. He spent some time at Manchester in the hope of becoming 
a doctor, but bis talents lay not in that line. In lys “Anthem of Earth ’’ 
we may read direct allusions to his experiences in the dissecting room. The 
born genius had to face adversity of the bitterest kind even worse than that 
of De Quincy. His only companions besides Blake and Aeschelus were Milton, 
Shelley and Shakespeare: and we are told that it was in the little village of 
Storrington of Sussex that he discovered his possibilities as a poet. 

If Wordsworth had his inspiration from nature, Blake from beauty, 
Francis Thompson might well be said to have had his inspiration from the 
Holy Catholic Church. The main region of Thompson’s poetry is the 
nexhaustible and almost unworked mine of Catholic philosophy. His beauty 
of thought is an outcome of his conception of religion, his religion is the 
Catholicism of profound mysticism.’’ The oye dominating thought of the 
mystic is that unity underlies all diversity. All things, however trivial they 
be, are but manifestations of the One Divine Being. So lo the mystic 
nothing in the world is insignificant or unclean because all are symbols which 
reveal the unity and community of life that lie at the back of apparent 
diversity. He does not question the existence of God but bases all his thoughts 
on that fundamental truth. 

Thompson’s poetry is full of this mystic experience. God and Heaven 
are visible realities to him, and he has got a clear consciousness of the ultimate 
relation and unity of all things. Every place is holy ground to him. Charing 
Cross is to him the gate of Heaven, and he beholds Christ walking on the 
water not of Gennesarcth but of the Thames. He sees in childhood something 
of the divinity which Wordsworth has given expression to in his “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality :— 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy 1 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 

Beauty has a mystic significance; the beauty of body, the beauty of face, is 
but a power to catch sight of the beauty of the soul. The setting sun is to him 
a symbol of the continual change and renewal of nature which helps him to 
have a deeper vision of life to death and death to life. His “ Ode on the 
setting sun ” teaches us that human life ending apparently in death is to have 
a spiritual and glorious rebirth. “The Mistress of Vision,” is his gospel of 
renunciation. We find therein Thompson’s view of a type of asceticism which 
he preached and practised throughout his life. 

Any student of Thompson who could not appreciate “ The Hound of 
Heaven ” may well be said to have not understood the mind of the author 
It is the most famous and entirely mystical-utterance of Thompson. Had he 
contributed nothing more to English poetry, his fame would have been none 
the less. In the words of Coventry Patmore, “It is the splendid Ode in 
which God’s long pursuit and final conquest of the resisting soul is described 
in a torrent of as humanly impressive verse as was ever inspired by natural 
affection ”—The poem has raised universal applause. ' It is the pursuit of the 
human soul by divine grace ' so that wherever man turns, he hears the unerring 
sound of the invisible steps pursuing him with * deliberate speed and majestic 
instancy. At the end beaten and enhausted man finds himself face to face 
with God, and realises there is for him no escape and no hiding place save 
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in the arms of God Himself. Words can hardly describe the beauty and 
majesty of the poem. It has been well said that “Sound and sense celebrate 
their divine nuptials.” 

The last of his writings, found among his letters after his death, is an 
incomplete poem of six stanzas, which may with advantage be quoted in full. 
It is “The Kingdom of God” wherein he reveals the transcending mystic 
experiences of his early days of adversity. Here we find the Catholic mystic 
in his glory. His unconquerable mind and deep mystic faith bring home to 
us the message ol “ Heaven on earth and God in man.” 

*' O world invisible, we view thee, 

O woild intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee,» 

Inapprehensible we clutch thee. 

Does the fish soar tojind the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the Stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars! 

The drift cf pinions would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay shuttered doors, 

1 ’he angels keep their ancient places, 

Turn but a stone and start a wing! 

’Tis ye, 'tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many splendoured thing. 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry ;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 

Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems ; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames.” 

The poet of ‘ celestial vision ’ has passed away. But though dead he yet 
liveth, for his poetry is clysian. Whatever be the source of his inspiration he has 
a true message to proclaim to all generations. As the Sufi of old remarked 
of another mystic, he is drunk with God ; and he deserves the praise of George 
Meredith—“ A true poet, one of the small band.” 


Thomas David, 

B. D. is* Year Class. 
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'A Dream’ 

Monohar Mondal, First year Class. 

* 

iTO fiTO TO# 3^31 cairo TOite 6 ! TOai mitwi ta 5 a*i 

TOt® afro tou i cmwtifr i s^fTO mi ^t&witra ^wi, 

■srarare sfare 5 f*ii® hoti fc*lTO TOt* i 

mTOl lrelntl Itfasi t®®®: faffa 6 ! TOt® itfalll I W8 
W 33 1 331 faTOTO I iTO fa<fc*i®l B^fTO faster 

efTOfei 1 iw icai fa*rt 5 * fiatim SKTO o\$ fcw fim®i ®«r 
TO^t* C68l' TOt®ff*l I fl3tl-m-fal*l-11® tlfa®1 ^ftl 

■awwui HUllltl etl IWlM cat«f TOsTO 1 <3ft®3 ®*ftTO* Clf 

fatficroi TOa ^f® <TOai 1 $ TOti 1 3*iti imife® TOan®*i$u 
3^*1 «iWl 1WI 5S?*n TO faTO TOU SllTOH; fat! ^lt®U’l faTOTl 
mTOH TOiei TOeifa ifai® <2ratfa® 

street 1 iffaw 55 ^ lemg TOitii itwni it? aPtel 

a*fTOt$ 1 TOfe® stt®fii, iTO c* cm 

sjsmc®! srffa TOata umi TO© w'w aw TOc®ei i ifta 
®tf> Stiffs fclfBSiT tm *lfl$ TOsfal I ^TOf®tr ®TO%B 
TOww to fcsrtwtc* TOs^ c«i®TOni eta fa®!f*reta TOi®fe*i 1 
srTOa cit ci*iiTOaj mcifai TOU m TO®^ TO 1 mro 

Clt faTOltm<H*f ®ajl TOl aTOt 5 ! I falfaTOll f^tsai ^ft-cTOTO 
c«ff^^i m ®m«fa i i:® TO# ® TO c* 5 t«T 1 

^Tef®^ fofoa icitiw foeTfafaiaa *?fl TOi 1 *R€ft®a cTO 
sot fa it® nitiw srtta ^61 1 fa totei fait®* TOTO 

«r®tTO wise?® fost®aOT ^ TOi! ^ fa miTOi TOimti TO 
TO®uf w y mm « «f®ti®a to* to ^ft»J 1 
il«irsr ?n 1 ^ ^tca ^ <rTO 1 

to ^ f^ta ^«ta TO 1 ^troir ^to*i®TO 
ell c*i fwtl fllti itt, fiaitl lit, c-ta itt 1 fBel-eicii TO <2tfaTO© 
^«m TOti 1 w-TO ci^if ®t 5 tro fwtwi n 

WTO TOw 1 fortHtu mi TO Sftn 1 mi ®tfww c^pi *$*- 
TO 'itfiili ? fa TOW TOu ? TOtn fa r Wt fa TO® 

TOot toi-w mi ? ww TOiti TOam «iki fa ? ®tfTO ®ttTO 
in ij^f® TO cm 1 w «iti 0 c*f ifiiti 1 *id B^tin ^fin to 
ciNiti, ®tTO iTTO itwi cit*i TOi TO 1 

cwfaTO fwjwm iTO eiTOl, TOn tfiwi ’tTO TOci fn? 
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Efie tif Jesu*. 

//hs mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus. 

Philippians ii: 5 . 

I noticed, recently in an English paper a report of an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

" What effect do you think it would have on the country 
if every church were shut and every parson unfrocked?" asked 
the interviewer. “A very salutary effect indeed" said Mr. Shaw 
—a quite characteristic and in a way not surprising reply—coming 
from him. What did surprise me was the reason given " Because 
it would soon provoke an irresistible demand for the re-establish- 
. merit of the Church and of its worship as a necessity of life." 

“ Do you think then that Christ is a living influence in the 
present day ? ’’ 

“ Yes; but there are, as he expected there would be, a good 
many un-Christlike people masquerading under His name. Still, 
the wholesale rebellion against His influence which culminated in 
the war has turned out so very badly that just at present there are 
probably more people who feel that in Christ is the only hope for 
the world than there ever'were before." 

Mr. Shaw laid his finger on the spot—the one great failure 
of the Church and that means the one great failure of us who call 
ourselves Christians, is that we are un-Christlike. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus " 
said the apostle. 

There are many ways in which the Christ-like mind must' 
manifest itself if we and the Church are to be effective. 1 wish 
ndw to draw your .attention to one 'Only-'—but one of the‘most 
impdftwit—Christ’s intense brotherliness. 

Some pjgqples' rdfigion makes them so other-world^ that if" 
s 
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removes them from their fellow-men. Christ’s never did. With 
Him it was impossible to separate love to God from love to men. 
“ If thou lovest not thy brother whom thou hast seen how canst 
thou love God whom thou hast not seen ? ” * 

But possibly none of us here is particularly other-worldly. 
The same effect however may be produced by sheer common¬ 
selfishness. Now here you will probably think that I am only 
talking of the person in the next pew. Few of us realise that we 
are selfish. But let us test ourselves. Kant said that the essence 
of morality is to treat every man never as a means only—but 
always as an end in himself. I wonder, judged by this standard, 
whether there is a single moral man or woman in this room. 
The employees in your department—thd servants in your house— 
how do you regard them ? Do you never regard them just as 
agents and means for your own convenience or advancement, or 
the doing of a particular bit of work ? I doubt whether if Jesus 
were to judge us on Kant's standard, He would find a moral man 
or woman among us. Yet it is Christ’s own standard and a very 
difficult and embarrassing standard for most of us. 

But leaving aside selfishness—very much the same hind¬ 
rance to brotherliness is produced by self-consciousness—a vice 
which affects us all in various ways and degrees. It leads us to 
exaggerate in all sorts of ways. We show pride; we think it 
necessary to maintain our dignity ; we feel offended, slighted or 
hurt if we meet with neglect or scorn. Or, on the other hand, 
we may have an exaggerated humility—a shyness which prevents 
us from intruding ourselves on people and so prevents us from 
helping them even when we are anxious to do so. 

Christ had none of these simply because He quite forgot 
Himself. When He said “Blessed are the meek” He meant, 

“ Blessed are those who are not self-assertive,” and back of that 
I think He meant “ Happy are they who are not self-conscious.” 
It was this absence of self-consciousness ; joined to intense brother¬ 
liness and love, that made the extraordinary attractiveness of Jesus. 
One feels it in every page of the Gospels. When he came into a 
town all sorts of people flocked to see Him. Zacharias gets up 
into a tree. The rich young man comes running. Nicodemua 
comes at night to sit on the house-top. Mary Magdalene cannot * 
help coming eyen when He is a guest in another man's house. 

Now if we are pre-occupied wifjh ourselves and opr c^n 
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concerns, people will feel they intrude. But no one ever felt 
they intruded on Jesus, not even when He was trying to get time 
for prayer. 

Moreover all men were the same to Him. Because He 
was so brotherly and because He so felt the worth of man as man, 
class distinctions simply faded away. He was the same with all, 
Pilate, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus the pharisee, the cen¬ 
turion, the fisher folk, the tax gatherers and the fallen women. 
They felt He was never a professional preacher, interested 
simply in propagating a doctrine. You remember His scathing 
denunciation of proselytism ! Nor was He merely interested in 
men as “souls,” He was jnterested in men as men, in all that con¬ 
cerned them. It is absolutely typical of Him that His ministry 
starts with a marriage feast. Over and over again we read of 
Him being invited to feasts. It was this good fellowship this 
ca?ncraderie of Jesus that caused the pharisees to cry “ Behold a 
gluttonous man land a wine bibber—a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” 

I think that above everything else we members of the 
Christian Church need this cameraderic of Jesus. But ccimeraderie 
—good fellowship—may spring from two sources. There is a kind 
of superficial cameraderie which abolishes distinctions because men 
are after all so insignificant. Why worry ?—why quarrel ?—let us 
eat, drink and be merry and have as good a time as we can in 
fellowship together—for tomorrow we die ! This is the cam¬ 
eraderie of atheism, and there is a good deal of it about today. It 
may superficially resemble but is really very different from Christ's 
good fellowship. He never levelled down He levelled up. He 
took an intense interest in every man, woman and child, because 
He immensely valued each man, woman and child. 

How even the best of us are continually falling into that 
. sin which Christ ranked worst of all—worse than murder. 

“ You have heard that it was said by them of old time— 
4 Thou shalt not kill'—but I say that everyone that is angry with 
his brother is in danger of the judgment, but whosoever shall say 
41 thou fool” is in danger of the Hell of fire.” Contempt is the most 
deadly o? all sins, whosoever has contempt lor his brother is in 
.danger of the Hell of fire. 

\ * If then we are to have the mind of Christ and show a true 
brotherly love and service we must above all earnestly cultivate the 
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power of seeing the best in people. It is easy to see the worst— 
what we need to look for is the image of God, present in all- 
hidden often under folly and vice and, still oftener and more 
effectually for most of us, under little mannerisms, or faults of taste,, 
or education which we think worse—but capable of shining forth 
on great occasions or when in contact with a Christlike soul. 

Alfred Noyes wrote a poem on London in war time which 
brings out my point. He tells how formerly as he mixed with 
his fellowmen in buses and other public places he saw them as 
Hogarth formerly did, noting all their folly and stupidity, till they 
seemed like so many animal caricatures. 

Once as in London buses , 

At dusk I used to ride 
The faces Hogarth painted 
Would rock from side to side, 

All gross, and sallow and greasy 
And dull and leaden eyed. 

They nodded there before me 
In such fantastic shape; 

The donkey, and the gosling, 

The sheep, the whiskered ape : 

With so much empty chatter, 

So many and foolish lies, 

I lost the stars of heaven 
Through looking in their eyes. 

That is our ordinary way of judging our fellowmen, noting 
all their worst points—all the points where they jar against our 
sensibility. But war time brought a deeper vision. It showed 
the heroism and self-sacrifice which lie latent in the most ordinary, 
the most stupid, even the most selfish of us,—it showed the 
essential soul, still retaining the Divine Image, however defaced. 

So with this deeper vision the poet wrote 

Novo as 1 ride through London 
The long wet vistas shine 
Beneath the wheeling searchlights 
As they were washed with wine 
And every darkened window 
Is Holy as a shrine. 

The deep-eyed men and women 
Are fair beyond belief 
Enobled by compassion 
And exquisite with grief. 

Along the streets of sorrow 
Ariver of beauty rolls 
J ' ’ The faces in the darkness 

• Are like immortal Souls. 
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That (is how Christ always sees us—at our best. He looks 
below the sometimes grotesque trappings that circumstances have 
perhaps forced on us—beneath too the stupid self-indulgent person 
we have made ourselves by habit—to the immortal soul of us—to 
the ideal self we would like to be. 

And because He sees the best in us, He is able to call forth 
the best and make it triumphant. 

And we who serve Him, must have His mind in all our 
relations with our fellows. Like Him we must see the best in 
them—for only then shall we be able to serve them or serve Him. 

“ If ye love not your brother whom ye have seen, how can 
ye love God whom ye h^ve not seen ? ” 

“He that despises his brother is in danger of the Hell 

of fire. 

J. N. R. 


€l|£ €tmicattanal Steals aitb aUXavfc af ST. HD. 
♦Santerstm, 2|£atrmasto sf UDitnMe 
2SarfI|ampf0nsI|fV5; 1892—1922. 

My object in this paper is to describe as far as I can the 
educational ideals of F. W. Sanderson; but to make them more 
intelligible a few.words are necessary by way of introduction, 
with regard to the man and the place at which his experiments 
were made, his ideals put into practice. 

a. Frederic William Sanderson was born in a village in 
the county of Durham in May 1857. Beginning his education nr 
a local school, he became for a time a student-teacher, and then 
gained a scholarship at Durham University. In 1876 he entered 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, as a theological student, and though he 
never took orders his knowledge of the Bible was profound, and 
throughout his life he was keenly interested in theology. Side by 
side with theology he was reading mathematics and natural 
scienee, graduating first class in the mathematical and physical 
science examination. In 1879 he won a mathematical scholarship 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at the end of his course there 
he appeared as 1 ith. “ Wrangler 1 ith on the list of those 

who sat for the honours examination in mathematics). He was 
elected Fellow of Durham University, but he preferred to remain . 
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in Cambridge as a lecturer at Girton (one of the women's colleges) 
and a private coach for 2 or 3 years, after which he accepted the 
post of senior Physics Master at Dulwich College, a large Public 
School south of London. That same year, 1885, he married. 
After seven years work at Dulwich he was appointed Headmaster 
of Oundle School, a post which he retained for almost 30 years- 
to the day of his death on June 14, 1922. 

His days, including much of the night time as well, were 
absorbed in school work and he had little time for exercise. 
Very occasionally he would play tennis or a round on the golf 
links; more often he would be content with a short bicycle ride, 
but even this was given up as the demands on his time increased. 
Only in the holidays did he really enjoy the exercise he needed. 
It was his practice for many years to take a number of the senior 
boys away on a reading party—usually to a large house in the 
Lake district; three hours in the morning and two in the afternoon 
were devoted to reading, but Wednesdays were half-holidays and 
Saturdays whole holidays, when long expeditions were made 
over the mountains. In 1906 his sons introduced him to rock- 
climbing, and in spite of increasing years this was his favourite 
form of exercise till the outbreak of the War. “He loved the 
comradeship of a mountaineering party and the struggle with 
difficulties and the triumphs which were shared in common.” 
He had two sons and a daughter ; his eldest son was killed in 
France in 1918, and the Head never fully recovered from the 
shock. The end came with startling suddenness. On the 
afternoon of June 14th, 1922 he was in London, delivering a 
lecture at University College, to the National Union of Scientific 
Workers on “The Duty and Service of Science in the New Era.” 
At the close of the lecture he sat down, and during the Chairman's 
remarks he quietly slid from his chair to the floor, and in a few 
minutes died of heart failure. 

b. Oundle School is an old foundation. In 709 A.D, 
Wilfrid, Bishop of York, (later St. Wilfrid) died at Oundle in a 
monastery he had built there, but probably this original foundation 
of learning perished at the hands of the Danes. The continuous 
history of the school begins in 1485 with a certain Joan Wyatt • 
in 1556 Sir William Laxton, Sheriff and Lord Mayor of London 
and Master of the Grocers Company, ^bequeathed property in 
* London to the Company on condition that they supported a 
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school in his native town of Oundle. The Company took over 
the school started 70 years before, and have remained Governors 
of the school ever since. The school has had a chequered career* 
but a tendency towards scientific education has been a constant 
feature. It was at a very low ebb in 1892 when Mr. Sanderson 
was appointed headmaster. The number of boys had dropped to 
just below 100; the moral tone was low; the education was 
stereotyped, formal. Mr. Sanderson's appointment met with 
considerable opposition; he was, in the opinion of many, too 
young for the post, being only 35 : he was a scientist, while 
convention demanded a classical scholar; and still worse he was a 
layman, while respectability required a clergyman. Moreover his 
views were fundamentally opposed to those of his predecessor, 
and—as he himself was fond of saying—there is no one more 
conservative than the school boy. 

His first seven years were, therefore, years of conflict, and 
so great was thb opposition that at one time he actually wrote 
out his resignation which was fortunately consigned to the flames 
instead of to the post-office. By 1900 however he had fairly 
established his position; 2 new boarding houses and fresh 
laboratories were built. Between 1900 and 1910 the numbers of 
the school rose from 120 to 330 ; a preparatory school was opened 
for boys between the ages of 8 and 13; a temporary Chapel, on 
four subsequent occasions enlarged, was erected, new boarding¬ 
houses started, and a great Hall was built. The next ten years 
saw the numbers rise from 330 to 530, the building of a new 
Science block, a Library, and Art room, two more boarding¬ 
houses, and what he called “ The Temple of Vision " in which 
should be depicted by means of charts, diagrams and art, the 
progress of mankind ; agricultural instruction was begun, and an 
experimental farm added, while at the time of his death his great 
desire was to see the completion of the Chapel erected as a 
memorial to Old Oundelians killed in the War;—the foundation 
stone was laid in the month after his death, and the building is 
now nearing completion. With such a record it is not surprising 
that on*his death biographers wrote of “Sanderson of Oundle*' 
and compared his work with that of “Arnold of Rugby" and 
"Thring of Uppingham”—two of the greatest Headmasters of 
English Public Schools during last century. 

We now have to see what was the cause of his success as 
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an educationalist. He was unfortunately never able to express 
himself with great ease or lucidity,—perhaps he rarely wished to 
do so;—he had no desire to do other people's thinking for them, 
but rather tried to sow seeds and suggest ideas;—but some at 
least of his principles stand out prominently. 

i. His Outlook on the Life of To-day. 

Mr. Sanderson realised, more clearly than most men 
perhaps, how largely modern civilisation is the creation of 
Science. All kinds of remedies are being proposed and attempted 
for the various diseases of the present time in the social and 
industrial world, and for that matter in international relationships 
as well, but all are ineffective, because? they do not take into 
account the root cause of the troubles. Entirely new ideas and 
new conditions have been produced by the inventions of science 
and progress in scientific knowledge, while no corresponding 
change has been made in the government of the country or the 
management of industrial and commercial concerns,—in other 
words, in human relationships. It was like “ pouring new wine 
into old wine-skins”—the Head was continually using phrases 
from the Bible and especially from the Gospels with which to 
express his thoughts. And what were the old relationships ? 
Those of governor and governed, of master and slave, of employer 
and employee,—and none of these relationships should have any 
place in the new era. 

When we turn to the Public Schools we find that they are 
modelled on much the same pattern with much the same assump¬ 
tions as the rest of society. A school is to a large extent a 
microcosm of the world. The headmaster and the boy correspond 
to the governor and the governed, • the employer and employee. 
It was originally intended to produce a class of “ leaders," of 
those who should employ and control others, of those who would 
inherit and perhaps increase “ possessions." When the Govern¬ 
ment Elementary and Secondary Schools were started for the 
poorer classes of the community they were also modelled to some 
extent on similar lines, with the result that many who have been 
educated both in Public and in Government schools find that in 
later life, though they have been trained in the same way as the 
“leaders," “employers," or “possessors," they are called upon by 
the existing social and economic order % to do the work of'the 
subordinate and the employee. Hence all the unrest and the 
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strikes of to-day, due in reality to a sense of wasted talent, of 
capabilites that are not being given free scope. * 

Mr. Sanderson firmly believed that schools should be 
copies in miniature of the world as we would love it to be. Boys 
should experience such a community life that they would long to 
reproduce it in later life among all classes of society ; they should 
have such opportunities of development at school as they would 
wish all others to share. He was especially enthusiastic over the 
part that schools ought to play in reconstruction after the war, 
and therefore laid increasing stress on the need for studying social 
and economic conditions. But the old system of control and the 
old ideals of human relationships were proving inadequate for the 
changed conditions ; consequently the system of control and the 
old ideals in the schools must be changed ; they are the sphere in 
which new experiments must be made. And as the changed 
conditions in the world have been brought about by Science, 
therefore it is Science that must indicate what similar changes are 
required in control and relationships. 

2 . His Plea for Science. 

His main principle then was that Science should be given 
the opportunity of extending its influence over the whole life of 
the school. By this he did not mean that Science should be 
added to the curriculum of all schools, or that all boys in the 
school should be taught Science as a compulsory subject; far from 
it. Too often, he felt, Science-masters were content to be 
regarded as specialists in their subjects, required only to teach a 
certain number of selected boys at certain hours, while classical 
and other masters were “ form masters ” with the general super¬ 
vision of all the work of their forms. No, it was not merely that 
Science should be added as an optional or compulsory subject. 

Science, to Mr. Sanderson, stood for two things: it laid 
emphasis on the organism rather than on mechanism, and it upheld 
the constant search for truth as contrasted with the mere accep¬ 
tance of dogma and traditions. Life, movement, progress,—this 
is what Science meant to him and this was fundamental to his 
whole ideal of education. "We claim" he says in one of his 
lectures ," We claim that Scientific thought should be the inspiring 
spirit-ja the school life. Science is essentially creative and co¬ 
operative, its outlook is onwards towards change, it means 
searching for fehetruth, it demands research and experiment, and 
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does not rest on authority. Under this new spirit all history, 
literature, art,*and even languages should be rewritten.'’ There 
were few words more often quoted by him in sermons and lectures 
than these from St. John’s Gospel,—“I came that they may have 
life, and have it abundantly." 

3. Consequent changes in outlook and methods 

REQUIRED. 

But when this principle, which may sound obvious enough 
when bluntly stated, is logically applied, it leads to some far- 
reaching changes both with regard to the individual boy, and to 
the school as a whole. To some of these changes we now turn. 

a. Firstly, the School is made for the boy, and not the 
boy for the school. According to current educational methods in 
most countries of the world, when a boy goes to school he is 
placed in a form according to his age and supposed ability, and in 
that form he will take classes with the same fellow students in all 
kinds of subjects,—classics, English, history, mathematics, science, 
French—though he may be well advanced in, say, mathematics, 
and know not a word of French. The curriculum has been drawn 
out, and the boy must be fitted into it. But why ? The school 
ought to be made for the boy. The master's business is to find 
out the abilities of each boy in each subject. “ One of the main 
aims of a good school is to see that each boy (and girl) is cared 
for, that each one has every opportunity for development. We 
must not cast out, or send our weak ones away, we must keep 
them in school—we must find out what kind of work will appeal 
to them, so that they too may move upwards, gain in self- 
respect, and love their life." Thus in subjects in which a boy is 
strong he will be placed with senior boys, in his weak subjects he 
may work with boys two years his juniors ; he will be able to 
make rapid progress in the subject wherein his ability lies, and 
where he is weak he will make progress slow but sure, instead of 
being neglected as a nuisance for holding back by his stupidity 
the more capable boys. Now this method will of course upset 
all the established customs of forms, promotions, prizes to the top 
boy, and so on. The same boy will be high up the school in one 
subject, low down in another; and prizes,—if they are still given 
in the new era,~-will be given not for superiority over other boys 
in a form, but for accomplishing good work ,on an absolute 
standard. 
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b. Work must be creative. Again, there are (Mr. Sand¬ 
erson holds) two natural instincts in all boys, the creative 
and the acquisitive or possessive. We have already seen 
that the old system of education had for its goal the produc¬ 
tion of “leaders, employers, possessors/’ and that this is 
largely the cause of 20th century unrest. But it is also contrary 
to our fundamental principle of life, movement, progress. Life 
is essentially creative, and accordingly education must aim at 
securing the supremacy of the creative instinct and the subjection 
of the acquisitive. “ How many problems of Euclid do you 
know ? how many historical dates can you give ? how many 
words can you translate'into Latin ? how much knowledge have 
you acquired ? how many brains do you possess ? "—this is the 
kind of question the old education asked,—and does not deserve 
the name of education ! True education consists in developing 
the power to create. Ruskin is a more desirable author to study 
than Shakespeare ; there are dozens of text books of all kinds on 
Shakespeare, but none on Ruskin, and the boy has the chance of 
thinking out for himself his author's meaning. Research work 
(of which more later) is usually regarded as the privilege of the 
post-graduate ; but at Oundle it is encouraged among even the 
smaller boys of the school, for it is truly creative. How eager 
was the Head to encourage the creative instinct is well illustrated 
by the following incident recorded by an Old Boy. “ He loved 
initiative. I believe he was really sorry to suppress a telephone 
exchange we had installed in School House largely to make his 
visits less unexpected. Removal of the wires was decreed, but,. 
I more than suspect, in hope that some more ingenious scheme 
would be evolved." Another example : On one of my visits to 
Oundle last year I was taken by one of the masters into a Latin 
class. At the close of the hour one of the boys brought up to his 
master a diagram he had made to represent the different forms of 
government in Rome j a number of concentric circles represented 
different forms of government,—tyranny, monarchy, aristocracy, 
oligarchy, democracy: marks were made on the circles, like the 
hours on the face of a clock, dividing the circles up into centuries, 
and a line was drawn indicating the way in which the government 
of Rome had changed through the centuries from c. 700 B.C. to 
100 A.D. No one had told the boy to do it, or suggested it ta 
him; it was genuine creative work ; and I was told that one 
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boy or another was continually producing some such scheme as 
the one I saw. 

c. Work must be real. Again, obviously f if we are to 
be true to our fundamental principle of life, whatever work is done 
must be as real as possible ; it must be brought into touch with 
actual needs and actual conditions. Experiments in the laboratory 
should preferably be not an end in themselves, but means to some, 
further production. The experimental farm did not merely teach 
agriculture, but was for practical use. If a boy wanted to practise 
the use of tools in the workshop he would not be given odd pieces 
of wood to play with, but would be set to work on the making of 
some article of use. Take an example from an entirely different 
subject; a geography class has to study China.” It would be 
possible for a master to produce a map of China, and teach his 
boys the main cities, rivers, products of the country and so on ; 
and China remains as far away, unintelligible, and therefore un¬ 
interesting to the boys as it was before. But the work, to be real, 
must have some connection with current needs. Now one of the 
most important points of contact of China with the West to-day is 
economic: the Chinese coolie can undersell the western workman 
by the cheapness of his labour ; is that his aim and object in life ? 
does he want to do so ? has he the same opportunities of “ life ” 
as the westerner ? how does he live ? or does he only exist ? 
By the study of such questions China becomes a reality even to 
boys in a school, and the boy is also being trained for a right 
outlook at international questions in later life. But the teacher is 
not expected to give a series of lectures on such subjects; how then 
are they to be studied ? This leads us to the next point— 

d. Research work in the Library or Laboratory in the 
investigation of truth. A definite period is assigned to every class 
at least once in the week for work in the Library. No definite 
task is given to a boy during this period; he is expected first 
to get accustomed to the sight and feel of big books, classic 
authorities on the various subjects. By degrees he learns his way 
about among the books, he learns the use of a library; and a 
little later in the term he will of his own accord be making some 
definite investigation of his own; the creative instinct gets to 
work. On other occasions a piece of work will be set. Let us 
return to “ China;” a subject of this sort may b^ivided up among 
the boys of the class, usually a or 3 working together on the same 
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subject. To use a favourite expression of the Head, boys would 
u cull out the salient points " of books of travellers in China, and 
other first-hand authorities; others would be reading something, 
about Confucianism; others Chinese art (for without the study 
of a nation's art, Mr. Sanderson held, you could never 
understand the people); others again the relations of China with 
outside powers during the last 25 years, and so on; while all 
would watch the newspapers for any light they might throw on 
China. In this way the boys do the work for themselves, and the 
master is there to play the exceedingly difficult part of guide and 
advisor, instead of merely dogmatising and dictating notes with¬ 
out fear of correction. First-hand authorities are consulted; text¬ 
books are “taboo.” For’boys are not set to find out merely what 
different people think about things, but rather what is the truth 
* about them. 

Similar methods are followed in the laboratories (from 
which indeed the .plan was extended to the library), and in allow¬ 
ing free use of books and expensive instruments alike the Head 
showed amazing trust in his boys, which was usually though, alas! 
not always justified as an illustration presently will show. 

e. Co-operation. Reference has already been made to 
the plan of encouraging two or three boys to work together. For 
producing leaders and employers individual work and responsibility 
is needful; but when the ideal of leadership of the old kind is 
found inadequate for present conditions, at once another big 
change must take place in the school; co-operation succeeds 
competition. Hence while emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
studying the needs and developing the faculties of each individual 
boy, no less stress is laid on the fact that the individual belongs, 
to the community whose welfare must be his concern. The work 
he does is not for himself alone, but for the community, and in so 
far as it is his contribution to the whole work of the community 
it is all important. For example, the form's knowlege of China 
would obviously be incomplete and one-sided, if two or three 
boys failed to give their contribution. The school at one time 
needed an engine and the work of making it fell mainly upon the 
boys in the school; the preparation of different parts was entrust¬ 
ed to different groups of boys, and while each group knew its 
own piece of work thoroughly well, they were also taught the 
interrelation of the several parts. In this way even the apparent*. 
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ly dull and backward boy finds that he too has a contribution to 
make, and is stimulated to further effort. Another illustration of 
the co-operative method can be seen in the way in which a play 
of Shakespeare is studied. The various parts are assigned, not 
each to a single boy, but to a small group of boys. They learn 
their parts and discuss the interpretation of the character they 
represent. The class is held in a large hall and the various groups 
of boys speak and act their parts in unison with the master stand¬ 
ing at the far end of the hall. Perhaps the most daring, and also 
successful attempt made at co-operation was in music. The Head 
never approved the idea of a choir in chapel services and while, 
one did exist it was made to include as many boys as possible, not 
only those with good voices. Not content with this the Head 
was continually urging every member of the' school to take part 
in the singing, and in the winter before his death Handel’s 
"Messiah” was sung not by the choir but by all the 500 boys of 
the school. In preparing for it the Head had himself taken classes 
throughout the school, so that every boy should have a clear 
idea of the full meaning of the words of the Oratorio. The per¬ 
formance was a great success, and by means of "broadcasting” it 
listeners as far away as The Hague shared in the Oundle render¬ 
ing of "The Messiah”. 

f. Service. By this co-operative method obviously a 
different ideal is being realised ; if boys are being trained at all 
for leadership it is the leadership in service; not to^acquire or 
possess something each for himself, but to create something for 
the common good in co-operation with fellow workers. “ And 
the Lord God took the man and put him into the garden to dress 
and to keep it: ” with these words the Head kept on instilling 
into his boys their duty of service in and to the world. The one 
unforgivable sin in his eyes was laziness and a boy's refusal to use 
whatever talents he had ; but with such a method as the one des- 
oiibed in the various school subjects laziness was next to impos¬ 
sible ; at least it could never go undetected, by the boy sitting 
quietly at the bottom of the class, for such a class-order no longer 
existed, and on the other hand the boy's special contribution 
would be missed. The kind of service to the community that 
was expected of every boy was, as the Head would say again and. 
again, that which was "good measure, pressed dowty shaken 
together, running over"—with special emphasifon that “running 
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g. Punishment. One last change may be noticed. In 
the last few years of Mr. Sanderson’s life, punishment in any of 
the recognised ways almost disappeared. He tells us that he 
came more and more to realise that punishment was a cheap and 
easy way of trying to put right whatever was wrong. A boy 
does something that he ought not and is punished for it; his 
punishment, the boy thinks, makes things all square and he is 
perfectly free to do the same thing again if he considers it worth 
while paying the penalty for it. So there is no gain to anyone. 
No: the community must so re-adjust itself as to make punish¬ 
ment unnecessary. A boy must be made to feel that his wrong¬ 
doing damages the community, in fact that the community cannot 
continue to exist if he persists in his offence. Just as friction in a 
machine (to use one of Mr. Sanderson’s similes) can be overcome 
either by stopping the machine,—an easy method that leads no¬ 
where,—or by the harder method of using oil and care, so friction 
in a community can be overcome by the cheap way of punish¬ 
ment, which stops the life of the community and leads nowhere, 
or by the harder but effective method of real sacrifice and the 
re-adjustment of everything upon a basis of service. Let me 
however quote one instance of punishment of a boy who had 
abused the freedom of access to valuable instruments. The same 
Old Boy who told us the story of the telephone exchange writes: 

“ I was doing some work one day and found myself want¬ 
ing to hammer a rivet upon something. I found a large surface 
plate, an extremely accurate and expensive item of equipment, 
and in my zeal it seemed to me the very thing on which to 
hammer a rivet. When I had done, the surface plate registered 
my vigour in some appreciative indentations. That did discon¬ 
cert the Head for a little when it was discovered. But my 
punishment was quite Oundelian. I had to make a study of the 
manufacture and use of surface plates and bring a report and ex¬ 
plain it all to him. And after that I found I had learnt to look 
twice at a fine piece of work before I used it ill." 

****** 

That the ideals and methods of education pursued by Mr, 
Sanderson were vastly different from those generally current is 
probably by now clear to us all. Yet he was no mere destructive 
critic of the past. He was a reformer, but he tested his reforms 
step by step and rarely launched out on to new experiments with- 
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out feeling his way carefully sometimes for years beforehand. He 
never despised true scholarship ; scholarship was as important a 
contribution to the common good as any other, but he refused to 
make all the school routine aim at the production of scholars 
when only a few boys were really fitted for it. With all his 
emphasis on giving boys scope to follow their line of interest and 
ability, he yet realised the necessity of boys learning thoroughly 
well the elements of their subjects. Examinations were far from 
being the culminating point of a boy’s school career, but they 
were useful as indicating the value of the educational methods 
being followed, and how far the boys were understanding and 
making progress in their subjects. Incidentally boys from Oundle 
were for the most part very successful in passing examinations. 

I may close this paper by quoting some sentences from the 
close of the last lecture that Mr. Sanderson delivered immediately 
before his death. He had been giving an outline of the ideals he 
had had before him, and finally summed up ;— 

“Out of all these things I have been telling you, out of all 
these considerations, evolves the modern school. The modern 
schoofis not made by the very simple and easy method of aban¬ 
doning Greek. Nor is it made by introducing science or engineer¬ 
ing. The modern school's business is to impress into the service 
of man every branch of human knowledge we can get hold of. 
The modern method in the modern school does not depend on 
any method of teaching. We hear a great deal about methods of 
teaching languages, mathematics, science ; they are all trivial. 
The great purpose is to enlist the boys or girls in the service of 
man to-day and man to-morrow. The method which makes 
learning easy is waste of time. What boy will succumb to the 
entreaty : “ Come, I will make you clever; it will be so easy for 
you; you will be able to learn it without an effort ?” What they 
succumb to is service for the community. I have tested that in 
the workshops. They don't want to make things for themselves ; 
they soon cease to have any longing desire to make anything even 
for their mothers. What they love to do is to take part in some 
gTeat work that must be done for the community; some work 
that goes on beyond them, some great spacious work, such as 

taking part in investigating the truth. 

“We must send out workers imbued with the determination 
to seek and investigate Truth—truth that will%take them free— 
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and to take great care that in the search for truth they will never 
take part in or sympathise with those methods by which the edge 
of truth is blunted." 

G. H. C. A. 

(Note : The above paper is based on “ Sanderson of Oundle,” a book 
compiled by over fifty writers, published by Chattoand Windus, London, 1923: 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Sfciqncq ant* if# &i»Ei|uac|2 fat* t tfi?.* 

The subject of the present debate may be conveniently 
divided into the two following questions:—(1) Does Science 
satisfy the intellect and its demands? (2) Does it give any 
scheme of life which may be considered adequate for the moral 
life of man ? But before we proceed to examine the two issues 
raised here, it would be desirable to have some definite and clear 
conception of what we mean by Science. It is all the more 
necessary to do so, for the term Science is somewhat vague in its 
meaning. Science in the abstract will mean a definite and system¬ 
atic knowledge of reality. But we have no single Science deal¬ 
ing with the entire sphere of reality as a whole. We have rather 
a number of Sciences, each dealing with some particular and 
limited portion of the world, the methods of investigation being 
different according as the subject-matter of the Sciences is differ¬ 
ent. But in spite of differences, the object is the same—viz. a 
definite systematic and certain knowledge of things ; and, what 
is more important than that for our present purpose, the outlook, 
the attitude and the first principles are the same. We shall take 
the liberty of quoting here a few extracts from the writings of 
Prof. Huxley and David Hume which give a good working idea of 
the scientific standpoint. Prof. Huxley writes, “Any one who is 
acquainted with the history of Science will admit that its progress 
has in all ages meant, and now more than ever means, the exten¬ 
sion of the province of what we call matter and causation and the 
concomitant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought 

of what we call spirit and spontaneity.And as surely as 

every future grows out of a past and a present, so will the physio- 

*A paper read before the Serampore College Union, December nth, 
1923, by Mr. D. N. Ghosal, M.A. 
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lOgfy of the future gradually extend the realm of matter and law 
until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling and with 
action. The consciousness of this great truth weighs like a night¬ 
mare upon many of the best minds of these days...The 

advancing tide of matter threatens to drown their souls j the 
tightning grasp of law impedes their freedom." The pronounce¬ 
ment here is clear and emphatic. The final triumph of Science 
is anticipated with full confidence, spirit, freedom and every other 
metaphysical and spiritual entity being permanently banished 
from every field of serious enquiry. Before we proceed to work 
out the implications of this view, it would be worth while to quotp 
a few lines from Hume's Inquiry Concerning the Human Under¬ 
standing, for they are even more decisive- than those of Huxley. 
Hume writes: “ If we take in hand any volume of divinity or 
school metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number ? No. Does 
it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existence ? No. Commit it then to the flames ; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.” It is more than a 
century and a half now since Hume wrote and yet the scientific 
attitude to-day is substantially the same as his. Let us briefly 
examine the implications of the scientific point of view. 

The first point that deserves notice is that all investigations 
of nature and reality to be scientific in the strict sense of the term, 
must relate to matter and motion, directly or indirectly. Scienti¬ 
fic investigations are carried on by systematic observation of the 
facts and processes of nature, and where ever possible they are 
supplemented by experiment. The laws of nature discovered by 
Science are methodical generalizations based on an accurate 
-observation of things. We are to collect facts and through them 
arrive at a knowledge of general principles in every department of 
nature. The aim of Science is to acquire a knowledge of the 
world by a careful study of its constituent parts. It proceeds, on 
the principle that the knowledge of the parts must precede the 
knowledge of the whole. It is only by studying the parts separ¬ 
ately and by putting together the systems of knowledge presented 
by the various special Sciences, as they are called, that we can 
hope to arrive at a systematic conception of the whole sphere pf 
reality. It is impossible to deny the intense value of what 
Science has done for us« We owe to it all the modem convenient 
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•ces of life. But to make a right estimate of things we-have to 
•consider the other side-viz. what Science has not done, what 
it has altogether repudiated and ignored, what it has declared 
as impossible of achievement. If any treatise is not confined to 
what Hume calls “ experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence,” it is to be consigned to the flames. Huxley 
refers to “the advancing tide of matter” as destined to sweep 
away every spiritual entity. Physiology is to take the place of 
Psychology and instead of talking about uncertain and illusory 
phenomena such as thoughts, desires and feelings, we shall in 
no very distant future be in a position to express ourselves in the 
• much more definite and intelligible language of Physiology— i.e., 
we shall be discussing‘muscles and nerves and cells instead of 
their less definite conscious concomitants. The material world 
according to Science is a closed system complete and perfect in 
itself. It can be taken and understood by itself, and as it is ; 
without any reference to anything else. But m spite of Science, 
the world of spirits exists. It has to be reckoned with and can¬ 
not be simply brushed aside and ignored. Mind not only exists, 
it exists in very intimate union with matter and body. The web 
of the actual world is much more complex than Science would 
have it be. Side by side with matter, nature displays phenomena 
of an entirely different order—phenomena to which the canons 
of Science are inapplicable. Nature is not a mere dance of lifeless 
atoms. It is full of life and consciousness. But what account of 
them do we get ? Consciousness is an inconvenient obstacle 
in the path of Science and is disposed of as an accidental bi¬ 
product, a mere shadow, an epiphenomenon, and so forth. Con¬ 
sciousness or spiritual realign any form is unable to produce any 
change or effect in the realm of matter—Science is very jealous 
on this point. True to its principle of the conservation of energy, 
it considers the physical forces as forming a self-contained and 
closed sphere into which nothing can enter from outside. But 
the facts of the inner life have also to be recognised. The Scientist 
feels the pulsations of it within himself quite as much as and 
perhaps more than the average man. Hence the uncertain atti¬ 
tude of:Science towards mind and consciousness, hence, tWe 
wavering between materialism and psycho-physical parallelism. 
:,,It would be out of place here to enter into an examination Or the 
logic of these two views. It may be remarked, however they are 
anere theories and they represent the philosophical side tw Science. 
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The theory that ( a man is fthat he eats,' that ‘ the brain secretes 
thought as liver secretes bile/ has been repudiated by Science. 
The man of Science professes not to accept materialism—for it is 
a metaphysical theory. Yet it is not difficult to see that, though 
seeming to accept the theory of parallelism, there is a disguised 
vein of materialism running through the Scientist’s condfeptions 
and theories. It is not the crude materialism, of course, of his 
less refined predecessors ; it is a more refined materialism suitable 
to the conditions of the present age. Huxley, an accredited 
representative of the scientific spirit, speaks out his mind in a 
manner which leaves no room for ambiguity. 

We now propose to pass on to another aspect of the 
question. We are told that all trqe knowledge must relate to 
matter and physical things directly or indirectly. But let us ask. 
What is matter ? To this question the answer of Huxley is that 
matter is nothing but “ a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness." Prof. Huxley goes on to 
say—“The fundamental doctrines of materialism like those of 
spiritualism and most other 'isms’ lie outside the limits of philo¬ 
sophical enquiry ; and David Hume's great service to humanity is 
his irrefragable demonstration of what these limits are." It is 
obvious that Huxley accepts the sceptical conclusions of Hume and 
believes that there are certain absolute limits to the progress of 
the understanding in its attempts to understand nature. We shall 
not examine the soundness of this position- as it involves subtle 
epistomological discussions which would be out of place here at 
the Union meeting. We shall only observe that the position 
means that we are shut up within ourselves beyond the possi¬ 
bility of escape and consequently a knowledge of reality is impos¬ 
sible to us. What then do we know ? Only sensations—for it is 
sensations into which all experience of external reality is analys- 
able. This is then all that science can promise with all its methods 
and elaborate means of investigation l The world of reality 
beyond sensations is permanently shut out from our view. Reason 
is impotent to pierce the veil of subjective experience and must be 
content to be confined to the groupings of phenomena—internal 
and external—which experience brings. But will reason accept 
the discussion as final ? It is for you to answer. 

I shall now proceed to consider how far the scientific con~ 
.ception of reality is adequate, even though wd take reality to ba 
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synonymous with experience. The mechanical theory of the 
woyld is a well-known doctrine. Let us take a brief survey of 
this doctrine in its bearings on life and mind. The world from the 
scientific standpoint, is a stupendous mechanical product working 
uniforrftly in accordance with fixed mechanical laws. But can 
science explain life and its phenomena in the mechanical way ? 
The inadequacy is well-known and science has not been able to 
demonstrate the possibility of deriving life from the lifeless—the 
organic from the inorganic. A protoplasmic cell may be physically 
analysed into certain chemical elements; but that is not the whole 
account of it. The deep unfathomable mystery of life is as far 
beyond the reach of soience as ever. Here we are face to face 
with a new principle, no promise of which is contained in the laws 
governing the inorganic sphere, t believe that not even the 
warmest and most enthusiastic champions of science would go so 
far as to say that a study of the phenomena of inorganic matter 
would give us any knowledge or anticipation of life. Its essential 
nature is an element of indetermination and spontaneity, which is 
utterly incomprehensible except through categories altogether new 
and foreign to our conceptions of the lower forms of existence. 

Now if science is unable to give an account of life, can it, let 
us ask, give any more satisfactory explanation of sensibility and 
reason ? Can consciousness in any form be derived from the 
antecedent stages of reality ? The incapacity and utter futility of 
a so-called scientific explanation is even more remarkable here 
than in the case of life. Here we have a phenomenon altogether 
unique, whose very essence seems to contradict the first principles 
of science. The cherished lajj of causation, which is the supreme 
principle of physical science, seems to be falsified. Whereas in 
the physical world the place of everything seems to be predeter¬ 
mined and irrevocably fixed, in the world of mind everything seems 
to be contingent. The very life of consciousness consists in in¬ 
determination. The reaction of a merely physical thing to its 
external circumstances is invariable and one and the, same in the 
same circumstances. But the variability in adaptation to environ¬ 
ment which every form of life manifests more or less and which 
consciousness and reason manifest in a most remarkable degree, is 
inexplicable and must remain an eternal puzzle to science. In 
this connection we might with advantage quote a few' lines from 
Prof. Bergson's Creative Evolution (P. 1 52): “ Consciousness is 

the light that plays around the zone of possible actions or poten- 
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tial activity which surrounds the action really performed by the- 
living being. It signifies hesitation or choice. Where many 
equally possible actions are indicated without thfere being any 
real action (as in a deliberation that has not come to an end),, 
consciousness is intense. Where the action performed is the only 
action possible (as in activity of the somnambulistic or more 
generally automatic kind), consciousness is reduced to nothing. 
From this point of view, the consciousness of a living being may be 
defined as the arithmetical difference between potential and real 
activity. It measures the interval between representation and 
action.” It is not our intention to discuss in detail the nature of 
conscious activity and its relation to physical activity. We shall 
only remark here that there is an even more palpable discontinuity> 
a wider gap here than the relation between unconscious life and 
matter. Let us ask now, is Science without departing from its 
time-honoured traditions and first principles and without abandon¬ 
ing its special claims competent to bridge over the ugly gaps 
created by the inconvenient phenomena of life and mind in its 
mechanical interpretation of nature ? Apparently not. To say 
that it may yet succeed with the growing knowledge of Nature 
proves nothing. The more likely supposition on the actual facts 
thus far ascertained is that a fuller knowledge of nature will pro¬ 
bably necessitate a recasting of scientific notions and first princi¬ 
ples. It may very well be that Science in its explanation of 
Nature has begun at the wrong end and hence its failure. 

I do not propose, gentlemen, to push these discussions 
further, for I feel they must appear rather dull and uninteresting 
to many of you. I should like to conclude this part of our en¬ 
quiry by summing up the results thus far attained. We jare out 
to see how far Science can satisfy our intellectual needs—how far 
it is capable of presenting a consistent and systematic explanation 
of the world in which we live. We have seen that Science is- 
sceptical in its attitude, so far as the problem of ultimate reality 
is concerned. It confines itself to phenomena, to things as they 
appear to our senses, the deeper problem of the thing-in-itself 
being given up as insoluble. Again, within the limits it sets ta 
itself, the scheme of reality presented by it, is defective and 
inadequate, its inadequacy being most evident in its treatment 
of organic and conscious phenomena, wbioh stand as, the tv*o 
unsolved riddles of Science. It is only within the domain of 
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matter that Science feels itself at home. It observes, analyses 
and makes generalisations. It has placed at our disposal an 
enormous fund of valuable knowledge—knowledge that has been 
the means of securing to us most of our present day conveniences 
and comforts. But even here, leaving out the aspect of practical 
utility, we may ask, is Science in a position to explain its own 
facts and principles with any finality ? Does it tell us why a 
thing should be what it is and not otherwise ? Science cannot 
give a final explanation of things and it does not profess to. 
Yet to the ardent enquirer it must be very disappointing to know 
that finality is unattainable in anything. The scheme of things 
offered by Science is only a provisional one, subject to continual 
modifications and revisfons. This is a defect that is inseparable 
from the methods of Science. We can never understand ade¬ 
quately any part of reality if we isolate it from the system to 
which it belongs and through which alone it has come to be what 
it is. So it is a ( kind .of abstract knowledge only that we can have 
from Science. Full concrete creative reality can never be studied 
in the scientific way. It can neither be analysed nor dissected. 
The real world as contra-distinguished from the abstract world of 
Science implies a reciprocal inter-relation, inter-dependence and 
inter-penetration of pasts and moments which no scientific 
principle is competent to explain. 

We have been hitherto trying to find an answer to the 
question, does Science satisfy the needs of the intellect ? and the 
answer, as it will perhaps be recognised, is clearly in the negative. 
Let us now turn to the other issue, viz., how far Science is capable 
of providing for the needs of the moral side of our nature. In 
this connection, as the very, first thing, I should like to say that 
the fundamental postulate of the moral life, viz., freedom of the 
will, is denied by Science. It is a possibility which Science can¬ 
not recognise without being inconsistent with itself. The 
mechanical theory of the world is applied to moral phenomena 
and all possibility of a free choice on the part of the agent is 
excluded. We are, like the rest of the universe, mere automata. 
Can any philosophy of life satisfying to our moral sentiments be 
built on such a conception of things ? The order of the world is 
mechanical and does not distinguish between right and wrong. 
What you have to do is to fall in with the order, learn its prin¬ 
ciples and master it. If you go against the laws of nature irt 
any thing, yon suffer. Nature does not make any allowance for 
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ignorance. It is an unrelenting, unforgiving and brutal order. 
And what is worse, you are not told why your ears are boxed; 
that is left to you to find out. If you want to have a place in 
this order, you must develop efficiency. T1 e other qualities, 
those which are supposed to constitute the moral excellence of 
man, do not count; they are more often than not in the way. 
The struggle for existence is a hard struggle and the better 
equipped you are for this struggle, the greater is your chance of 
success. Survival of the fittest is practically the last word of 
Science on Ethics. 

Now let us ask ourselves whether this account of things is 
adequate for the moral life. Nothing could be more dismal and 
depressing from the moral standpoint. I'lie infinite yearnings of 
the human heart after an ideal state of excellence and perfection 
imply an almost instinctive faith in the moral order of the world. 
The inner voice within us refuses to be stifled by the findings of 
Physical Science. The categorical imperative makes a claim on 
us that is permanent and supreme. To resolve it into mere ex¬ 
pediency as Science would obviously suggest, would be to take its 
heart and soul out of it. Nothing could be a greater misfortune to 
us as spiritual beings, nothing could be more tragic than to reject 
the entire inner wealth of our moral nature as a heap of senti_ 
mental rubbish ; and this is what, so far as I understand, Science 
suggests and recommends, directly or indirectly. It studies a 
world of abstractions, a dead world—a world from which its 
most significant and creative factors have been banished—and 
then proceeds to construct an entire scheme on the basis of the 
isolated fragments of facts that it has succeeded in getting together* 
Life and mind, freedom and spontaniety are all exploded old-world 
superstitions to Science. It sets itself to remodel the world on 
its own lines and ends by making an apotheosis of its atoms or 
electrons or whatever else you like to call them. The almighty 
atom is the master key and ultimate principle of explanation. 
It would be difficult to find anything more repugnant to the moral 
sense than the orthodox scientific conception of the order of 
things. 

How does religion fare ? It is not difficult to guess. It is 
to be, of course, a matter of faith. We are told a Scientist is not 
necessarily an athie9t. The uniform laws of nature may be 
regarded as “The permanent and standing volitions of God." 
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Yet when all has been said, the fact remains, that the world is 
only a vast machine, without any goal or purpose, a mere chance 
product in which matter with its laws is the only abiding reality. 
It is difficult to see what the functions and place of God would be 
in such a world. Further, let us consider the question of 
miracles. Can Science consistently with its principles accept 
them ? Hume says that he is “not prepared to believe in miracles 
unless the disbelief is even more miraculous than the miracle itself." 
This is the proper attitude of orthodox Science. To explain 
miracles away as due to the operations of laws incomprehensible 
to us is simply to evade the difficulty. Can Science even make a 
guess here ? In a sense everything is the product of laws. But 
what kind of law is it through which the waves and elements can 
be controlled by a mere command ? Is it anything continuous, 
or of the same order, with the laws known to Physical Science ? 
If not, what is gained b)' saying that miracles are not exceptional 
phenomena ? Wviild it not be more rational to recognise the 
possibility of a world of spiritual realities, existing in close union 
with the physical world ? But this recognition would involve a 
recasting of the fundamental principles of Science, and anything 
would be better than that! Hence the necessity of all sorts of 
worthless devices and make-shifts. The tiue attitude of Science 
is contained in the statement of Laplace that he does not require 
the hypothesis of a God to complete his conception of the 
universe. 

Let us now turn our attention to another field of our 
enquiry. If Science is not adequate for our intellectual and 
moral Nature, what services does it render, what support does it 
lend to the aesthetic and artistic side of our nature ? Does it 
with its superior knowledge of the world stimulate and strengthen 
our aesthetic faculty? Have the fine arts—poety, painting, 
music etc.—improved with the rapid advance of Science ? I am 
sure no one will deny that there has been no corresponding 
advance on this side with the growth of Science. It is remarkable 
that the best poets and artists, men with true artistic genius, have 
flourished in an age that had very little of Science to boast of. 
Macaulay says, “As civilisation advances poetry declines.” It 
seems to me there is a considerable element of truth in this view* 
And the reason of this is not far to seek. Science with its 
mechanical and matter-of-fact view of things tends to depress the 
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emotional side ot our nature. There are better mathematicians, 
more clever chemists and physicists today than in the ages gone 
by, but there has been a decided depression ,011 the side of 
literature and arts. The finer sensibilities of our nature cannot 
grow in an atmosphere charged with scientific realism. There is 
a very subtle mechanism at work here. The mind is more 
profoundly influenced by the object it contemplates than we 
imagine. If you look upon nature as a machine, nature takes her 
revenge by making a machine of you. Contemplate nature as an 
excellent work of art, as full of harmony and beauty, you will 
feel the sweetness of harmony and beauty in the depths of your 
own being and soul. The conception of “the music of the spheres” 
may be bad Science, it may be a mere fancy of Pythagarus, but it 
gladdens the heart and stimulates the imagination. Our Bengali 
poet Rabindranath in one of his beautiful poems sings:— 

CSpTfa fa fftfa's ? Here the Author of Nature 

appears to the inspired imagination of the great poet as a master- 
artist and nature as a masterpiece of art, full of infinite music and 
beauty. Is this beautiful conception without any value ? Does it 
not enliven the imagination and ennoble our heart and soul ? Must 
we reject all this as worthless sentiment which serves only to per¬ 
petuate the superstitions of the uncultured ages of the past ? 

Scientists will probably say to this that the artistic 
imagination may be a valuable asset to us, and the culture of 
emotions may be good and desirable within certain limits, but the 
grand mission of science is the disinterested pursuit of truth and 
nothing can be more important to man than truth. Here 1 feel 
tempted to ask, are we sure that science is the sole custodian of 
truth ? Are we sure that the discursive and logical understanding 
is the only faculty of knowledge and the methods of science— 
observation, analysis and generalisation—the only channels and 
means of attaining truth ? It seems to me that we talk too glibly 
about truth and the means of attaining it. The nature of truth 
and the means of attaining it may be, for ought we know, infinitely 
more complex than we imagine in our prejudice and ignorance* 
The views of Prof. Bergson on this point are well-known. The 
logical understanding is at home only in the sphere of space and 
matter; but it is altogether incompetent to cope with full living 
reality. He lays a very considerable stress on intuition and 
sympathy. It is only by feeling the pulsation of reality within 
ourselves that we understand its true nature and meaning. This- 
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is what he calls knowing by intuition and sympathy,—knowing 
from within,—which implies a kind of identity of knowing and 
being. It is this kind of knowledge, or something very like it, 
that explains the intuitions of poets, artists and religious mystics. 
Bergson speaks very highly of the creative value of the fine arts. 
It is in them that we rise to the full height of our being and 
participate in the creative impetus that lies at the root of things. 
In the depths of the human soul there lies hidden a mysterious 
faculty which works below the level of consciousness and whose 
existence is only revealed in its workings. The investigations of 
subconscious phenomena, which are an important feature of modern 
psychical research, poinj; to the same conclusion. The upper 
regions of consciousness which are revealed to our gaze in our 
ordinary experience are of comparatively minor significance. The 
real determining forces of our lives work in the mysterious 
subconscious regions. Even in the domain of science we may 
trace the operation of these forces. Take for instance the framing 
of hypotheses. How t are they suggested ? It is impossible to 
pretend that they are consciously produced by an effort of the 
will. They are said to be produced by a kind of imaginative 
insight. But what is this imaginative insight ? Is it not a kind of 
intuition—a special gift of nature ? The intellect is not everything- 
It is not even omnipotent as an instrument of knowledge. 
Its work is limited within a comparatively narrow' compass, 
beyond which it becomes only a source of illusions. Fortunately 
Nature in her wisdom has endowed man with more powers than 
the scientist is prepared to acknowledge, or there would be no 
poets, no artists, no philosophers—not even scientists. 

Gentlemen, before I conclude this paper I should like to 
make it clear to you all that it is not my intention to belittle 
science or under-rate its importance. It is impossible not to 
appreciate and admire the immense progress that it has made in 
every field of enquiry. But the purpose of the present paper is to 
point out its limitations and short-comings and I have tried not to 
exaggerate them. Let us not make the boast that our age is the 
best of all, because it is pre-eminently an age of science. 
We have to bear in mind that the greatest works of art, the best 
poetry, the mo9t inspiring and powerful systems of religion and 
philosophy have appeared in the world in other ages than our own. 
There is a tendency in the present age to barter away the 
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precious gifts of our nature for mere dross—in the language of 
Pulsford, to ‘ send the Samson in us to sleep ’ and to run after 
shadows. It has been said that “ man shall nbt live by bread 
alone." If with science and its advances we could combine 
proper humility, reverence, and love, things would be otherwise. 
Already there are signs of an idealistic reaction visible in different 
quarters. If the advancing tide of materiality is not to swallow 
up everything, it is a necessary and welcome reaction. I should 
like to conclude the present paper here with the very significant 
words of the poet: “ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
but more of reverence in us dwell/’ 


MIRACLE. 

A miracle is often thought of as an event either contrary to Nature and 
natural laws or above Nature, i.e., supernatural. But because our knowledge of 
Nature and Nature’s laws is both limited and progressive we cannot draw any 
satisfactory line of demarcation between the natural and the supernatural. 
Newton’s laws which we ordinarily regard as established facts are challenged b} 
modern scientists. The law of conservation of energy which is often believed 
to be demonstrated and established is still a theory. What were considered to 
be miracles yesterday are no longer wonders today; and today’s miraculous 
events may be tomorrow’s commonplace occurrences. Again, what is super¬ 
natural to the illiterate is oftentimes perfectly natural to the instructed. 
Electricity baffles the understanding of an ordinary mind but to a scientist it is 
quite intelligible. Thus with the onward march of rapid scientific progress to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the natural and the supernatural is 
impracticable. 

Without marking any sharp line between the natural and the super¬ 
natural we may say, not that the supernatural surrounds the natural but that a 
certain part of vast Nature which we have not yet understood we call 
supernatural. It is Nature as yet beyond the province of ascertained law. 

Philosophy explains miracle as an exceptional event which science 
cannot account for. Popular Theology attempts a division between the 
natural and the supernatural, explaining the latter as something arbitrary and 
transcendental rather than ethical and spiritual. As miracle is an extraordinary 
event which God only can do, it is accounted for as the final evidence for 
the immediate presence of God. Such was the traditional argument of the 
old apologists, for they said we stand in the presence of God before a miracle. 

Lotze says that God having created the world has not left it to itself but 
continue^ to take interest in it. The presence of miracle is an evidence against 
the deistic conception of God in which God, unconcerned with the world He 
created, has set the machine to work. He is not simply transcendental, having 
abandoned the world, but immanent, manifesting himself through miracles and 
visions. As opposed to the Pantheistic view, supernatural events in Nature 
reiterate the theistic belief that Nature does not empty God. 
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The world we know cannot exhaust God. He is a free creative Spirit. 
Being a Spirit, the world He created is partly spiritual; and the spiritual is 
above the natural. God works miracles in the realms of Spirit which we are 
puzzled to explain. His habitual ways of action are by means of laws in Nature. 
But occasionally He may deviate from the stereotyped forms of working to 
manifest His loving purposes. 

To some, God's working of miracles is not necessarily a contravention 
of laws as commonly explained. F. W. Robertson says, “ It is only a higher 
operation of those same laws, in a form hitherto unseen." Before there can 
be a law, there must be the Will. Where we discern antecedents, we have no 
difficulty in explaining the consequent. “But," says Robertson, “there are 
emergencies in which it may be necessary for the Will to assert Itself, and 
become not the mediate but the immediate antecedent to the consequent. In 
the occurrence of a miracle,” he continues, “there is an immediate connection 
between the First Cause and the last result. Miracle is thus not contradiction 
to or suspension of laws knowfl.” 

Whatever Robertson’s subtle logic may be, we may define a miracle as an 
event involving an apparent breach of continuity of known natural laws for the 
purpose of revealing some specific truth for the spiritual uplift of man. It is 
an extraordinary event in nature or human life intended by God to manifest 
His loving and wise purposes. It proves the presence of God to a primitive 
man. But to us they are no longer ‘seals' but ‘signs' of God’s revelation. 
It is an essential part of revelation inasmuch as it manifests His character, 
wisdom, will and purpose. 

Christianity cannot avoid confronting the problem of the supernatural 
elements in the Gospel narratives. The miracles of Christ were loving 
expressions of His character and will. As Jesus went about amidst pain and 
suffering He could not restrain Himself from relieving the sufferers of their 
misery. His intense sympathy was the motive power for working miracles; 
His sympathy was spontaneous. It was not to prove His Divinity that He 

wrought “wonders.” Neither did He desire to work miracles. Christ 

Himself is the miracle par excellence. With such a personality as He was, 
nothing was impossible. Out of His love for and sympathy with suffering 
humanity He worked miracles. But in healing physical infirmities miracu¬ 
lously He pulled out the very roots of physical evils. 

Any attempt to explain away scientifically the supernatural element in 
the Gospels will be a failure with the limited knowledge we possess of Nature. 
At a distant date it may be possible to demonstrate the Gospel miracles in per¬ 
fectly intelligible terms; and perhaps never. For, though science says that effects 
can be explained only with antecedent causes, yet it recognises that nothing in 

the world can be wholly accounted for by its antecedents; thus, science 

narrows and at the same time wonderfully widens the field for miracles. 
What Philosophy and Religion, specially the latter, are concerned with as 
regards miracles is this: how far they reflect the will and purpose of God. 
If they reveal to us new truths we can rest satisfied; for, neither is it possible 
for man to comprehend the whole of Nature nor can Nature exhaust God. 
God may continue to work miracles, if He wills, in the best interests of man. 
They cannot be arbitrary events, but, like the miracles of Jesus Christ, wise, 
loving and purposeful events whose rationale and modus operandi we cannot 
understand. 

M. Thbophilos, 

3rd. Year B. D- Class, 
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THE INCARNATION. 

The term Incarnation ought not to sound a novel note to us Indians, 
especially in these days when misguided enthusiasts try t® associate this term 
with ‘Mahatma' Gandhi, the great advocate of freedom. Those who are in 
touch with the movements around us and are breathing in the heated atmos¬ 
phere, musL be familiar with the general meaning of the term Incarnation. It 
means God coming in the flesh, a thought and belief not at all unique to 
Christianity. There have been innumerable Incarnations according to Hindu¬ 
ism ; Islam too recognises the meaning of the term ; and the Buddhistic Nihilists 
have adopted the idea. If we survey the history of all religious beliefs worth the 
name, we notice that the idea of the Incarnation has permeated human thought 
from very early times. 

What we are particularly concerned with in this paper is the Christian 
idea of Incarnation. “ What think ye ol Christ ? Is he only David’s Son o«* 
is he also David's Lord?” This was the first and the greatest problem to the 
educated Christian mind of the early centuries of the Christian era. When 
Jesus asked Peter, “What think ye of me'”’ he found it easy to answer 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God." This was more of a revel¬ 
ation than a discovery to Peter, But the Church historian assures us that the 
testimony of Peter has been the testimony of the saints of the Church through¬ 
out the ages. To one who would approach this problem from a merely intellec¬ 
tual point of view the mystery remains unsolved. Though the ecumenical 
councils of old accepted the doctrine as the creed and the hope of the Church, 
though the holy Catholic Church continues to hold this as the keystone of 
Christian faith, the mystery must remain a mystery transcending the narrow 
limitations of human reasoning; and in mystery religion has alike its essence 
and power. 

Wc have to consider the Incarnation as an article of faith and not as a 
mattei for scientific demonstration. As the determining feature of our belief 
is of a spiritual nature, physical science cannot help us, for metaphysics is not 
its piovincc. Nor could abstract logic destroy what it has not created. 
Difficulties in logic do not trouble us at all when facts of experience are in 
question. But this much must he said that faith cannot reach its convictions 
without an appeal to reason. Even as the faithful student of Science begins his 
enquiry after truth with a probable hypothesis, we have to approach the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as a working hypothesis which has to be verified 
from the history of human progress and from our own personal experience. 
“The most cogent intellectual proof of the Incarnation," says Prof. Harnack, 
“is that it solves problems for which there is no other solution.” To what other 
adequate or reasonable cause can we point for all that Christianity stands ? 
The master life of the world that has revealed in the best possible manner 
under human conditions, the power, the wisdom and the love of God is not the 
life of a mere man ;—and if the life of more than a man then that life is surely 
divine. 

Limited space would not permit us to discuss the question “ Did Christ 
come in the fulness of time or not.” If we examine in detail the history of 
pre-Christian religions and philosophies, we come to realise that the whole world 
was moving onward to Christ. “ Pre-Christian religions were the age—-long 
prayer and the Incarnation was the answer,” says Dr. Illingworth, Christ 
.came not to destroy but to fulfil. Even a perfect, absolute and final religion 1 , 
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as we represent Christianity to be could not have found acceptance in this world 
if it had not been previously prepared to accept Christ. “God requireth that 
which is past.” And Christ would have been unintelligible if the faith and the 
gospel He proclaimed had no historic relations to the past. St. Augustine has 
said in unerring terms of this historic relationship, “What we now call 
Christian religion existed from the dawn of the human race, though it only began 
to be named Christian when Christ came in the flesh.” Christ was the' 
consummation for winch the world was in labour and travail. To the Greeks 
Christ became the logos to the Jews he became the power of God, and to the 
Christians of all ages he is not only the wisdom and power but also the infinite 
love of God manifested in the flesh. 

What does the Incarnation mean to the Christian ? Before answering 
this question let us ask ourselves a question of more practical importance. 
What is Christianity to the Christian ? It is not a code of ethics, it is not 
dogma and ritual, but it is essentially a life. Christianity is Christ and Christ 
is Christianity. If that be ^o what does the Incarnation reveal to us ? The 
Incarnation reveals first and foremost a loving God. “ It is a seif-impartalion 
of God by which He really gives of His own life, places something over against 
Himself with which He enters into relations; it is a self-limiting act of God .’ 1 
What is the highest, fullest, conceivable self-imparlation of God? Is Christ the 
answer to this question? He is no myth. The historic man Jesus is real and 
intelligible to the Christian and non-Christian alike. But if we stop our 
enquiry with the man Jesus, Christianity loses its vital significance. 

Love was the dominating passion of His life. Love was the motive and 
the joy, love impartial, love universal, love triumphant over death. And how 
can \\c realise the love of God if it is not manifested to us through a living 
personal ideal ? Constituted as we are, if God should make the most perfect 
and intelligible revelation to man, it must come to us through a personality—a 
mediator who unites both God and man. And “the Incarnation is but the 
mature expression in the fullness of time of the truth that God is love,” a truth 
which by implication carries with it the chvinc passion also; for what is love 
without self-imposed pain and sacrifice? Christ speaks to us as a fellow-man, 
a fellow-sufferer, and in his acceptance of the extremities of our human lot, he 
makes known God’s purpose toward us. If this fact is realised, the whole life 
story of Jesus on earth becomes clear; even the agony under the olives at 
Gethsemane and the vicarious suffering on the cross become intelligible and 
purposive to us. In Him we find not only the revelation of the Godhead but also 
the revelation of perfect manhood. 

As we read the life story of Christ from the simple narration of facts by 
the evangelists, we notice that there is something unique about the person of 
Jesusaft The perfect balance and consistency in his life become clear as we 
consider the wondrous life-story as an indivisible whole. Who was it that ' in 
all points tempted as we are, was yet without sin ? ’ Who was it that moved 
about in Judea and Galilee two thousand years ago with power and authority 
over all the forces of nature ? However much present day theologians may 
discredit the argument from the miracles of Christ, the writer cannot conceive 
how God’s purpose could have been fully revealed and made intelligible to 
man, if Christ had not had recourse at times to the miraculous. Think of the 
personality of Him who turned water into wine, and finally on the Cross turned 
his own blood to be the wine of the soul, who fed the five thousand with the 
least of provisions, who raised Jairus’ daughter from her death-bed and Lazarus 
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from his grave, who cast out devils, stilled the tempest and walked on the sea— 
a personality with a marvellous power over all the forces of nature, yet never 
using that power for his own personal ends, but always to help the needy and 
the suffering, and thus show at once the compassion as Well as the power of 
God. 

If we analyse minutely what the Gospels term miracles, half the miracul¬ 
ous element disappears. Take for instance the miracles of healing. It was 
the virtue or power which went out of Christ, which was the instrument of 
healing; but we should not ignore the equally important fact that it was the 
function of faith to appropriate and use the power. According to men’s faith 
so was it done to them. And the seemingly miraculous ceases to be so when 
we begin to understand the higher moral law that rules the universe. Now 
we take Christ’s life as a whole, the miraculous and the supernatural become 
natural to us. Yes, Christ is Himself the greatest of miracles; but the super¬ 
natural element in His life is not unnatural. The mode of the Incarnation and 
the progress of that life (the virgin birth, the 1 miracles, the mystery of the 
resurrection and ascension) seem to be perplexities to many earnest minds. 
And some have argued that the virgin birth and the resurrection contradict the 
laws of nature. This much must be said: whatever is seen to be in harmony 
with love is natural, is true to the idea, true to the heart of the nature of things. 
And viewing the whole situation from this point of view, Jesus Christ becomes 
the natural conclusion of a supernatural process. 

Is it not better here to apply the ‘ Law of Being and Influence’ ? It is 
a simple truism in our world of life that the greater a being is the greater is his 
influence, the greater the personality the greater the expectation. If wondrous 
the origin, wondrous must necessarily be the progress of a life. Our Lord’s 
marvellous life needs a supernatural birth as its adequate cause. Natural 
generation could not possibly give us such a God-man. And again the 
virginity would be incredible if followed by an ordinary life. A marvellous 
effect equals a marvellous cause. The life, work and end confirm the beginning. 
Therefore the doctrine of the virgin birth is essential to the integrity of the 
Incarnation, as the Incarnation is to the integrity of Christ and Christian 
salvation. 

In order of time He is first divine, afterwards human, but in the order of 
self-disclosure He is first human then divine. He could show his divinity only 
through his humanity. It is impossible for any person to disclose his mind and 
will to another without at the same time letting him see something of his 
inner self. The same is true with Christ: in. the process of revealing God’s 
mind externally towards man, our Lord gave us also that insight into His 
inner being which is expressed in the doctrine of the trinity. 

Though highly profitable, it is not very necessary here to establith the 
authenticity of the Gospel records, the futility of the great heresies and the 
place of Christ among the founders of great religions of the world. But still a 
line may be allowed for each of these important topics. The evangelists had 
neither the inventive genius nor the deceptive purpose to write stories to 
deceive a world. Mark narrated the story as he knew it and never attempted 
to theorise. This was the proceeding of the synoplists. In John, which was 
evidently written later, we find the most philosophic and authoritative utterance 
of Christ’s divinity, probably because the author had time enough to reflect upon 
what he had seen and heard. Regarding heresies, which aimed at up-rooting 
faith in the Incarnation, the fact that the heresies have failed and the doctrine 
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stilt holds good to millions today, shows the vacuity of the former and the 
inestimable value of the latter. 

The fact of the Incarnation becomes precious as we look back upon the 
‘ Roll of honour ' in the history of the Christian Church. The testimony of 
the apostles who saw Christ in the flesh has been reaffirmed throughout the 
ages by the mystic experience of the soul in many a dedicated life. Are there 
not living saints in our ovn days whose experience of Christ is after all the 
greatest proof of his divinity 7 For “He is the same, yesterday, today and 
for ever." 

After all that could be said, the Incarnation may remain a mystery to 
him who expects a logical demonstration. It is indeed a mystery but a 
mystery which is intelligible to love. “ He that loveth not can never come 
to know God.” Christ is the most perfect gift of God ; and today the gift 
of the indwelling Christ visits us in His Sacraments of grace, in the ministry 
of His Church, in all the operations of the Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
individual believers. It is necessary to emphasise the Christlikeness of God 
equally with the Godlikeness of Christ. 

Why ask the question, “Is Jesus God 7 ” It is not profitable, nay 
foolish, to ask the street boy the nature and character of his King. Live with 
the King and then we will know Lhe true nature of the King. Make him our 
friend and companion, then we come to know his true beauty. Love is a 
revealer, and before that intense, passionate and redeeming love of Christ, 
argument is silenced and controversy hides its face, for we behold the beauty 
of our King whose presence is a daily joy and endless delight. 

T. David, B.A., 

2nd Year B. D. Class. 


THE POWER OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE.* 

It is a noticeable fact that the chief non-Christian religions of India— 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and, to some extent, Islam also—attach undue import¬ 
ance to the practice of asceticism. \ Indeed, such a premium is put on 
asceticism and on the necessity of withdrawing oneself from the world and all 
that pertains to it, that it is seriously argued by the followers of these religions, 
that it is impossible to live in the world as a member of the body corporatei 
and, at the same time, be in close touch with God. It is contended that in¬ 
retirement, in seclusion, away in some remote cave of Tibet, or deep in the 
heart of the Himalayan forests, unexplored by man, cut off from the outer 
world, v^ith its cares and fears, its trials and temptations, man meets God and 
has closer communion with Him than he would have living in Society. And 
so we find Chaitanya, the great Vaisnavite reformer of the 16th century, tearing 
himself away from his wife and mother and all who were near and dear to him, 
snapping all social ties, and betaking himself to the life of a recluse. So too, 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, Ramanuja, Sankaracharyya, Vaskarananda 
Swarni, Gautama Buddha, and a host of others, have forsaken the world in the 
hope of finding God. Among Mahommedans too, j mi have the Pirs and the 
faqirs. I do not mean those parasites of society wl-■ -,iy be seen whining 
--> v . . - -+--- --- ..... 

* * From an address delivered in the Colle,i- Niudents’ Brotherhood, 
December 23rd, by Mr. Norman Bose t B.A. 

3 
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round our street corners. 1 mean rather those great religious mendicants who, 
though in affluent circumstances, have renounced the world “counting all 
things but dung.” All good men, no doubt; each in his own way. Sincere, 
earnest men actuated by the best of intentions. But, thank God, the Christian 
conception is far nobler. It takes account of the whole social organism, while 
providing for the realization of one’s highest self. We are not to run away 
from the world, but to face it squarely, and to leave it a better place than we 
found it. We are, of course, not to rush into temptation or to court trouble. 
But trials and temptations will come, and when they do, we are to face and 
overcome them. Each victorious struggle will make us stronger for the next. 
Each temptation overcome will strengthen the moral fibre. Each suffering 
patiently borne will humanize the soul. Of course it is not easy to move in the 
world and live on the uplands of life. It never was intended to be easy, but 
oh—it is u'orth while. It will, I suppose, be readily admitted that the victori¬ 
ous soldier who lives and moves and has his being in Society, will some day be 
a far more precious gem in the Saviour’s crown' than the one who turns tail 
from the firing line just as the guns begin to boom. 

Further, a little thought will show that a recluse is a supremely selfish 
person. He thinks only of himself, his own salvation, and gives never a thought 
to the needs of others. He has no sympathy, no love for his fellow beings. 
He is not his brother’s keeper. All the finer feelings are deadened within him. 
He is a paralysed limb in the body corporate. But the man who lives in the 
world and at the same time close to God, wields an influence that is dynamic. 
He is a real force in Society. The greatest and sublimcst of such forces in all 
history was the Man, Christ Jesus. While the world is yet asleep, He is on 
the hillside, alone with God. But when the sun has risen, and with it the 
bustle of life has begun, we find Him “ going about doing good ” in the midst 
of a crowd so dense that He knows not who touches the hem of His garment. 
Now He is at Cana, sanctifying the marriage feast with His Blessed Presence, 
now in the Bethany home, heartening the two sisters, now in some remote 
village, eating and drinking with publicans and sinners ; now again at Shechem 
by Jacob’s well, giving the water of Life to a fallen one. Truly, Jesus mixed 
as freely in the society of His day as it is possible for any one to mix, and yet 
He kept himself unspotted from the world. And it is possible for you and me 
to follow in the footsteps of our Elder Brother : to live in the world and yet not 
be worldly ; to go about doing good, spreading sunshine, bettering the world ; 
and all the time steadily realizing our highest self. For in trying to lift others, 
we lift ourselves. This is one of the paradoxes of Christianity; but it is 
eminently true. And from this standpoint we shall consider for a few brief 
moments the tremendous possibilities and responsibilities of life. If I have 
been a little long on these introductory remarks, it is because there is a growing 
tendency these days to overestimate the value of what Hindus call Sannyasha. 
St. Paul says, “ None of us liveth to himself or dieth to himself.’’ But might 
it not be put stronger than that ? Might it not be said, no man can live to 
himself? For, whether we are willing or not, our lives are telling all the time. 
In spite of ourselves, we are influencing others for good or for evil. “ The 
changes in our varying moods are all being recorded in the delicate barometers 
of the lives of others.” The only responsibility that we cannot possibly evade is 
the one we think of least —our personal influence . We ai$ not figures in a 
Punch and Judy show. We are not marionette* puppets. We are moral 
beings with a soul, and we have been so constituted that we are daily, hourly, 
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ceaselessly making impressions on all with whom we come in touch. Just as 
an image falling on the negative plate of a camera box leaves its own impres¬ 
sion, so also we are constantly making impressions on those with whom we 
come in contact. Sometimes we are not conscious.of it; but it is just at such 
times that we are at our best, and lasting impressions are made, powerful 
influence is exerted. For self-consciousness blurs the image on the plate. 

In his own inimitable way W. G. Jordan says : *' Man’s conscious 
influence, when he is on dress-parade, when he is posing to impress those 
around him is woefully' small. But his unconscious influence, the silent, subtle 
radiation of his personality, the effect of his words and acts, the trifles he never 
considers—is tremendous.Life is a state of constant radiation and absorp¬ 

tion ; to exist is to radiate; to exist is to be the recipient of radiations.” I some¬ 
times shudder to think of the tremendous responsibilities and possibilities of life. 
It seems to me that if a census could be taken of bad characters, and an investi¬ 
gation instituted as to the causes that led to their downfall, it would, in not a few 
cases, be found that the first downward step was due to just a word inadvertently 
spoken in their presence ,—yes, just perhaps a word ; but that word gave rise to 
a thought; the thought to an action ; the action, in time, to a habit. And it all 
started with a word spoken perhaps quite thoughtlessly in an unguarded 
moment. Let us walk circumspectly, for we know not what tremendous, 
eternal forces, for good or for evil, we are constantly creating. Each of us has 
an atmosphere wb ch is affecting every other. Every moment of life we are 
changing, to a degree, for good oi for evil, the life of the whole world. Steadily 
and irresistibly, but so silently arid unconsciously is this going on that we do 
not realize it. But it is an absolute fact. Tennyson says :— 

“ Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And live forever and forever.” 

Now, if our lives are hid with Christ in God, our iufluence will always 
be for the best. We may not always know it, but the good work will all the 
time silently go on. Years ago, a Christian teacher applied for a post in a 
School in China. The School Committee accepted him on the distinct under¬ 
standing that he would give no religious instruction to the students. It was not 
a Mission School. The students were all Chinese and followed their own faith. 
The teacher agreed to the terms, and spoke never a word about Christianity. 
After some time, several of the students expressed a desire to follow their new 
teacher's religion. They knew not what that religion exactly was. But they 
had come to know the man, and the impression made on them was such, that 
they were prepared to give up their own religion for his,—whatever it was. 
This simple, faithful Christian had spent much time on his knees, and had lived 
on the uplands of life. It is the life that tells. Let us remember that we are 
all making indelible impressions on one another’s soul-plate. We cannot evade 
the responsibility by saying it is an unconscious influence. We can select the 
qualities that we will permit to be radiated. We can cultivate purity, sweet¬ 
ness, calmness, truth, generosity, honesty, justice, loyalty, nobility,—make them 
vitally active in our character,—and by these qualities we will constantly affect 
the world. 

In studying the Gospel narrative, you must have been struck with the 
extraordinary influence that Christ had. That story about the call of the first 
disciples, has always been a source of inspiration to me. Simon Peter and his 
brother Andrew were fishing, James and his brother John were mending nets. 
Jesus passes by. “Follow me/’ He says, and forthwith they give up their 
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vocation, their home, and everything they hold dear, and become His disciples. 
He calls Levi too, in the same way, and instantly Levi closes up his tax office 
and follows Him; learns of Him, and in time enriches the world with a Gospel 
that has saved thousands. When these disciples answered*the Call, they knew 
very little about Jesus for it was right at the beginning of His Ministry, and 
they certainly did not know where they were going to or what would be thei r 
future. And yet they took this plunge in the dark. Why? Because they felt 
they were under an over-powering, overmastering influence, and just could not 
resist. One call of just two words, gathers in five valiant souls. Fifty years of 
missionary activity and oiganization has not accomplished as much in many of 
our outlying stations. It is because we have not the magnetism of Christ. 

When Christ explained the scriptures to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmatis, they did not know who He was. It was only after He had dis¬ 
appeared that their eyes were opened. Nevertheless, how their hearts burned 
within them, as He talked to diem on the way. Instance after instance could 
be cited from the Gospels to show that thcie was a sort of spiritual magnetism 
in Jesus. 

Have you not sometimes felt in the presence of a quiet unostentatious 
person, your own utter pettiness? And have you not had an hallowing 
influence steal over your soul ? You just cannot describe it. Language is too 
poor to dress it in words. But you feel it all the same; and when speaking of 
such a one, all you can say is just this: “He is a man of God. His very 
silence is eloquent and appeals to my soul.” Well, that is magnetism—spiritual 
magnetism ;—it'generates in the soul and radiates through every pore. And 
you and I can have this power, if we will but dwell in Christ. The trouble 
in the Indian Church to-day is that there is a type of Christian who is 
trying to live neither to himself nor for others. They are neither hot nor 
cold, and the danger is that they will be spued out. Dante places them in the 
inferno of contempt, just outside the inferno of agony ;—and rightly so, for “a 
lukewarm Christian makes worldlings think that Christianity is a lie ” Each 
life is a sacred trust in which many have vested interests. Let us thank God 
for the privilege of living and let us make the best use of it. 

“ Be strong ! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift, 

Shun not the struggle, face it, 'Tis God’s gift.” 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Winter Term was a very strenuous and busy.time both for staff and 
students, as the Test Examinations this year had to be held much earlier than 
usual. The number of students sent up for university examinations is as- 
follows:— 

Intermediate in Arts 45 

Ditto Science— 62 

Bachelor of Arts 32 

We wish them all success and hope that they will make good use of their 
preparation time and bring honour to the College bjf their results in the coming? 
examinations. 
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Under the auspices of the Student Welfare Department of the Calcutta 
University a thorough medical examination of the students of the College was 
held early in the month of December. Though the report is not yet published 
we are assured by the visiting doctors that our students enjoy much better 
health than the majority of (he students in the metropolis. We are extremely 
grateful to Mr. M. L. Banerji and Mr. H. Maity, the joint secretaries of the 
Student Welfare section, for the kind and sympathetic attention which our 
students received from (hem and their colleagues. 

We regret to report that after some twelve years of distinguished service 
to this College, as a professor on the Staff and a member of the Faculty, Mr. 
S. C. Mukerji has resigned While we shall miss his able service and helpful 
counsel in our work at Serampore, we trust that, in promoting the more public 
interests to which he feels called, lie will find abundant scope for his abilities 
and enjoy the satisfaction that flows fiom the consciousness of good work well 
done. We congratulate hirr# on his renomination to represent the Indian 
Christian Community in the newly constituted Legislative Council of Bengal. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. J. N. Chuckrabarty, who has been 
suffering from a malignant fever since October, is gradually improving in 
health and that he will be able to be with us on Convocation Day and to 
resume his work from the first of Febiuar^. Another member of the Staff, 
Mr. A. K. Lahiri was also laid up with typhoid during the Poojah vacation; but» 
thank God, he too has recovered and is attending to his work with his usual 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Mr. S. N. Roy, one of our lecturers in English, will shortly be proceeding 
to England on Study leave for two years, with a view to taking up an advanced 
course in Education and Literature in the London University. His scholarship 
in English literature, his active participation in the intellectual, social and 
athletic activities of the students, and his meek and humble disposition and 
amiable manners have won for him the respect and love both of the students 
and the staff. We wish him all success in his enterprise. 

We have pleasure in welcoming to our staff Mr. R. Ganguly, M.Sc., as 
lecturer in Physics, and Mr. B. C. Guha, M.A., as lecturer in English. Mr. 
Ganguly was formerly on the staff of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and is the 
author of one or two treatises on Physics. 

It will be welcome news to our well-wishers and friends, and especially 
to our present Science students, that it is proposed to open B.Sc. Classes in this 
College from the beginning of the next academic session. 

We regret to record the death of Mrs. P. N. Sen, wife of our Assistant 
Librarian, on the 3rd of January. The funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
S. S. Mukerji, B.A., fhe pastor of the Bengali Church at Johnnagar, and was 
attended by a large number of students and members of the Staff. We pray 
that God may comfort and strengthen Mr. Sen and his family in their bereave¬ 
ment. 

Messrs. Megnad Baroi and Jnanaranjan Sircar represented the College 
Christian Endeavour Society as delegates at the North-East India Christian 
Endeavour Society Convention held at Cuttack from the 27 th to the 29th of 
December, >1923. 
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UNION SOCIETY NOTES. 

The first notable event in the life of the Union Society during the past 
term was the resignation of Mr. Profulla Dhan Bhar, 'on account of his 
transfer to Hooghly College, and the election of the present Secretary in his 
place. It is my duty to thank him for all the services he has rendered to the 
Society during the first term of the current session. 

A remarkable feature of late has been the part played by the members 
of the Staff in the meetings. On one occasion the Rev. G. H. C. Angus, M.A., 
B.D., read an interesting and instructive paper on “The Life and Ideals of 
Sanderson,” the late Headmaster of his public school, while at another meeting 
two of our lecturers, Mr. D. N. Ghosal, M.A., and Mr. K. K. Mukerji, M.Sc., 
ranged themselves on opposite sides for a debate on, “ Science, Its Adequacy 
for Life.” The debate was a most lively and interesting one. Mr. D. N- 
Ghosal was in the fortunate position of being able to open with a carefully 
prepared paper and so fared better than his opponent, who impressed us more by 
his eloquent enthusiasm than by his arguments. On behalf of the Union 
Society, I must express my indebtedness to both these gentlemen for their 
kindness in contributing to the pleasure and profit of our gatherings. 

Only one meeting this term has been addressed by a student, probably 
because the first year and third year students have been too shy to come for¬ 
ward, and the second and fourth year students have been too preoccupied with 
the oppressive night-mare of the College Test Examinations. I hope in the 
Spring Term there will be a greater response from my class mates and friends 
of the first year. 

In the departure of Mr. S. N. Roy the Union Society has lost one of its 
most enthusiastic Vice-Presidents. He has been a great help to the Secretary 
and to the Society in a variety of ways, for which we are all deeply grateful to 
him. We wish him God-speed and success and pray for his safe return in our 
midst ere long. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer my hearty thanks to one and all who 
have taken an active part in the Society or encouraged us by their counsel and 
sympathy. I also look forward to brighter and more fruitful days in the new 
year as a result of a fuller measure of co-operation between the members of the 
Society and its Executive. Our President, the Officiating Principal, looks more 
cheerful and active than ever, and this fact is a fine augury of the better days 
we have in store in the Spring Term. 

Atul Chandra Ganguly, 
Secretary, Union Society. 


HOSTEL NEWS AND NOTES. 

Main Hostel. 

There is not much news to report as the term has been a short one and 
the inmates have been busy at their studies preparing for the various College 
examinations. 

Scout Club .—This club is kept alive by the enthusiasm of the Scout 
Master Mr. C. E. Abraham and his colleagues. Early in November he took 
out a party of the Rover Scouts to Kancharapara, where the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity corps was then in camp. Through the kindness of the Officer Command¬ 
ing the battallion we were allowed to stay in the camp for a day and take part 
in the daily routine of military training and discipline. Opportunites like these 
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rarely come and it is to the credit of our Scout Master that he makes it possible 
for us to take advantage of them when they occur. 

Four of our scouts were sent to the Scout-masters’ Training Camp held 
at Tollygungc during the last week of October and the first week of November. 
Messrs. G. P. Charles, V. E. Chacko, and K. J. Koshy underwent the full 
course and gained their Scout Master's Certificates We take this opportunity 
of congratulating them and also of sympathising with Mr. T. David who had to 
come away during the course owing to illness. 

Christmas Day at the College .—This year again we were able to repeat 
the interesting round of events of previous years and the varied activities for 
the day were a complete success. 

A party of Christian students together with our Professors went out 
carol singing on Christmas Eve. Almost all the Chiistian homes in Serampore 
were visited. We take this occasion to thank Mrs. Rawson for the time and 
trouble she has taken in tcacliing us the beautiful Christmas Carols. 

The hostellers kept up the old tradition by arranging for a Christmas 
breakfast to which the inmates of all the three hostels contributed. Covers were 
laid for 120. Among those invited were the members of the staff. Various 
delicious dishes were served and the short and humourous speeches that followed 
the breakfast wound up a most enjoyable function. 

In the evening the College was “At Home” to the Christian public of 
Serampore. The Professors’ lawn looked quite picturesque that evening. 
At dusk we all went up to the College Hall to see the whole place lit up with 
electric lights and tastefully decorated with Chinese lanterns and a majestic 
Christmas tree laden with a variety of toys. 

Good old Santa Claus, in the person of the Rev. J. N. Rawson, 
accompanied by two fairies, gave away the gifts to quite a large assembly of 
children. The happy function came to a close with the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

Our thanks are due to all the Piofessors and their wives and Mrs- 
Macfarlane for sparing no pains to make the programme for the day a success. 

Social Functions .—On the occasion of the departure of Mr. S. N. Roy, 
M.A., to England to “ delve further in the mines of knowledge” the various 
messes of the Main Hostel arranged for farewell dinners. The grand dinner 
in the Hindu Mess which came first, deseives special mention. Probably for 
the first time in the history of the Hindu Mess, Christians were also admitted 
to its Dining Room as a result of the unanimous decision of the members of 
the mess. We hope our Hindu friends will continue to show the same liberal¬ 
mindedness in all their relations with their fellow-boarders in the hostel. The 
Hindu mess farewell meeting was presided over by Prof. S. C. Mukerji and 
was also attended by members of the College Staff. 

But the most important of these functions was the one got up by the 
inmates of the Main Hostel and the New Hostel. Our Officiating Principal, 
Rev. J. Drake, presided. A full programme was gone through, which included 
a good number of speeches from the staff and students which all showed the 
high regard and esteem in which Mr. Roy was held by one and all who came 
in contact with him. The impress of his personality on the students will not 
soon be forgotten. Space forbids our quoting the address that was presented 
to him. It was accompanied by the presentation of a suit-case, a fountain pen 
and an aftach£-case. 
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Hostel Messes. —A word with regard to the various messes of the Main 
Hostel. 1 he Vice-Presidents and the fortnightly managers deserve the thanks 
of all the inmates for the able way in which they have n^n the messes during 
the last term. In connection with the Christmas breakfast, Messrs. M. Barob 
J. R. Sircar, Eipe Verghese, P. M. Koshy, J. P. Cotelingam and Wilmot 
Jayatunga have rendered yeoman service and are entitled to our gratitude. 

The mess Committee for the Spiing Term is constituted as follows:— 


President —Mr. C. E. Abraham. 
North Indian Mr. M. Baroi. 


Mess. 

South Indian 
Mess. 

Tamil Tel eg u 
Mess. 

Hindu Mess. 


,, S. K. Adhikary. 

,, E. Verghese. 

,, K. M. Elias. 

,, M. S. Joseph. 

,, G. H. Moses. 

Messrs. A. C. Ganguly, S. Mukerji, S. C. 

Ghosh, A. L. Mazumdar,and Jotin 
Ghosh. 


Debating and Literary Society. —We have had only one meeting during 
the term, when a debate between two third year students, Mr. Benoy Krishna 
Chowdhury and Kinjoban Naik, took place. Our warden, Mr. C. E. Abraham, 
was in the chair and a large number of members took part in the discussion* 
I he Secretary, Mr. Alul Chandra Ganguly, appeals to the members to show 
greater interest in the Society and to co-operate more fully with him with a view 
to its success. 


Poor Fund. —The ‘ Poor Fund ’ which was started in the hostel three 
years ago is almost on the verge of extinction. We look forward to a good 
Samaritan to rescue it and make it a really useful institution for the service of 
our brethren in need. 

Personal. —Mr. Theophilus has returned from the Sanatorium in full 
health and strength and in complete possession of all his faculties and powers. 
He is the only third year B. D. Student and his return has meant added light 
and warmth in the H.T.D. and the hostel. Two or three of our members have 
been passing through fire and water during the term. Maung Kyi Nyun and 
Mr. Nukul Krishna Chatterji of the second year class had to leave for home on 
account of the death of their fathers, while Mr. Kali Kumar Banerji of the third 
year class suddenly lost his wife: we sympathise with these friends in their 
bereavement and pray God to strengthen and comfort them in their trials. 

John P. Cotelingam. 

First Year B. D. Class. 


Syrian Hostel. 

Change of Location :—When the College re-opened after the Mid¬ 
summer Holidays, the Syrian Hostel was in an unsettled state for some time. We 
were not sure whether we had to risk our lives by staying any longer in the 
old dilapidated building at No. io, Circular Road, or whether we should be able 
to pitch our tents in a more attractive spot closer to the College. Finally it was 
decided that we should enter into possession of the historic premises at No. 5. 
Strand Road, where the old Collegiate School Hostel %ias located. Though we 
are not immune either from the dust of the Seram pore roads or the music of 
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the Jute Mill dynamos, we have learned to be happy by making use of the 
tennis and volley ball courts in the evenings or by roaming about in the 
morning enjoying a poetic communion with Nature amid the palms and plantain 
groves or fishing and swimming in the lovely tank in our compound. 

Literary and Debating Society .—A business meeting of our Literary 
and Debating Society was held in August with Rev. T. J. Verghese in the 
chair when the following office-bearers were elected for the current session. 

President ... Rev. T. J. Verghese. 

Secretary Mr. K. V. Matthew. 

Treasurer ... ... Mr. K. I Koshy. 

Committee members :— (i) Rev. Dn. K. I. Markosc. 

(2) Mr. Koshy Verghese. 

(3) Mr. C. V. Verghese. 

It is gratifying to note thaL this year we have got an active and enthu¬ 
siastic Secretary and a good rhany more meetings have been held than last year 
On one occasion the presidential chair was adorned by one of the members 
with credit. It would be desirable to give similar opportunities for students on 
a larger scale. 

Athletics .—The games of volley-ball and tennis have been added to our 
games list this year. For the supply of tennis accessories we are thankful to 
the kind Director of Sports. Most of the members evince keen interest in all 
the games. Mr. C. Philip has been appointed Captain, Mr, T. M. Thomas 
Secretary for volley-ball and Mr. K. E. Nainan Secretary for the rest of the 
games. A volley-ball match was played during the Pooja vacation between 
the main hostellers and ourselves. The victory was ours—2 to 1. 

Socials .—There were two hostel Socials this year. The first was to wel¬ 
come back our warden who was returning after the Pooja Holidays with his 
bride. Deacon and Mrs. Verghese form the first Syrian family to come and live 
in Serampore. The occasion served for us to express our extreme pleasure in 
welcoming them to the hostel and in wishing them a most happy and prosperous 
time in our midst. The second Social, conducted rather late in the second 
term, was also an unqualified success. A Malayalam fatce, got up for the 
occasion by the hostellers, portraying the marriage customs and manners of a 
typical Hindu family in Travancore, was highly enjoyed by the audience. All 
those who took part in the performance are to be congratulated for their his¬ 
trionic talent and skill. 

Health.— Dengue fever which wrought havoc all over Bengal did not 
spare even our humble selves. Nearly ail the members fell ill. Some were 
attacked twice and even thrice. Dysentry also found its way into the hostel and 
gave trouble to one or two of the members. Deacon K. M. Zachariah and 
Mr. C. V. Verghese were obliged to discontinue their theological studies for 
the year and go home on account of eye-troubles; another member had to 
leave even earlier owing to ill-health, while a third one has gone to Puri for a 
change. However, at present, thanks to the advent of winter, we are in the 
best of health and spirits. We all lead a jolly life together and feel at home 
un our hostel. 

C. Philip, 

2nd Year Science Class. 
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STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. 

July-December, 1923. 

Half the year’s race is run, and whilst vve look back upon the past with 
much thankfulness to God for the need of success that has attended our feeble 
efforts, we also look forward with hope to even a better and a more blessed 
future. The Brotherhood, though unnoticed by most and oftentimes despised 
by many, has not failed to be a silent influence on our spiritual and corporate 
life here in this College. 

During the period under review 22 meetings were held as per list below. 
The term started with an opening message from the offg. Principal on the 8th 
July followed by a Freshers’ Social on the 15th and ended up with the Patron’s 
final message for the year on the 30th December followed by a watchnight 
service on the 31st. The Freshers' Social held ifi the Patron's drawing room 
on the 14th July was a unique success. It was the happy occasion not only of 
bringing the new-comers in contact with the old but also of happy fellowship 
with our non-Christian friends. The rest of the meetings that followed week 
after week were very useful in their own way. The attendance at these meet¬ 
ings showed a marked improvement as compared with previous years, but still 
we feel there is much more room for improvement. The Sunday devotional 
meetings were mainly attended by Christian students only, but the few general 
meetings held brought together both the non-Christian and Christian students 
in large numbers. May we take this opportunity of very sincerely thanking 
one and all of our friends and well-wishers whose helpful messages we were 
the happy recipients of. We were able to send over a dozen delegates to the 
last Students' Camp held at Baroipur. In this connection also may we thank, 
all our friends who helped us financially? 

Whilst we record with pleasure ten new admissions to membership 
during this period, it is however painful to mention that the Brotherhood after 
so many years of standing has still failed to enroll the majority of Christian 
students into its membership. 

A long-felt suggestion of ours has been the starting of some sort of 
evangelistic work among the mill-hands of the neighbourhood. The matter is 
still under consideration, but ere long we hope it will come to fruition. We 
also look forward with prayerfulness to a Devotional Session to be led by Bishop 
Pakenham Walsh, Principal of Bishop's College, in a few days time, also to 
the Finance week early in February, and on the whole to a period of useful 
work. 

Finally, my sincere thanks are due to the Offg. Principal for his wise 
counsel and words of encouragement, to the Patron who spares no pains to 
uplift the condition of the Brotherhood, to the President and members of the 
Committee and all others who helped me in my work. I trust that they will 
continue to bestow the same or even greater help in the future. 

W. M. P. Jayatunga, 
Secretary. 
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CHRONICLE OF BROTHERHOOD MEETINGS. 

July 8th—Rev. J. Drake: The Principles of Brotherhood. 

<» 14th— Freshers’ Social. 

.. 15th— Rev. J. N. Kawson : The Churches of Asia. 

11 22nd—Rev. II, D. B. Hartford: The Influence of Mind on Matter. 

11 29th—Mr. Millord: The Fellowship of Prayer. 

August 51b—Rev. E. C. Dewick: The Greatest Need of Today. 

M 12th—Rev. J. Reid: The Inner Circle of Jesus’ Friends, 

it igth—Rev. B. A. Nag: l’he Cluuch and our National Life. 

11 26th—Rev. G. H. C. Angus: The Hero in Jesus. 

September 2nd—Mr. G. P. Charles (leader) ■ Discussion on ‘Sabbath Obser¬ 
vance.’ 

9th—Miss Elizabeth Wilson . Y. W. C. A. Work. 

Pooja Vacation. 

November 4th—Prof. S. C. Mukcrji : N. M. S. Work, 
it loth— Do. The Need of India loday. 

nth—Rev. G. H. C. Angus (leader): Armistice Day Prayer 

Meeting. 

■ • 18th—M-. C. E. Abraham (leader) : Universal Day of Prayer for 

Students. 

11 25th—Rev. B. \V. Bean : Temptations and How best to meet 

them. 

December 2nd—Dr. G. Ewan . The Reasonableness of Christianity. 

• 1 5di—Rev. K. C. Dewick: Farewell Address. 

I2 anc 7 Rev'' R.' BcwsS } The Studcnts ’ Mission in Madra5 ' 
m 23rd—Mr. Norman Bose: Christianity and Public Life. 

1. 30th—Rev. J. N. Rawson : Final Address for the Year, 

u 3 IS !— Rev. G. H. C. Angus (leader): Watch-night Service. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 

Of what avail this world that still contains 
The glam’rous fortunes of a life of shame 7 
This fair and fulsome frame of mine,—alas,— 

In tinsel toys and flaring robes arrayed 
Did drink full deep of earthy joys ! Yet still, 

Had I been careful fast to drain the cup, 

The Memory of this day had not been as 
It is. What might have been ! Oh frightful day 
That seemed the last and final Judgment count 
Of all my wicked deeds ! The holy Judge, 

The guileless One, the Galilaean Saint, 

Before whose presence I was then arraigned, 

Did scarce attempt to sp«ak ; the while my foes, 
Accusers all—the sanctimonious crowd— 

Pointed the scornful finger full at me 
And bent their piercing eyes as if to kill. 
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“ O, Master, say, is not this object meet 
For death,” they cried. “ Object am I ? ” met bought, 
And made to speak, but seeing Jesus stoop 
I held my peace. Upon the sand He trace8 
Strange characters that even I could read. 

It was about the fall of Man, deceived 
And ruined by the serpent through fair Eve 1 
1 trembled for myself—my knees did shake ; 

I dared not breathe so sure my doom did seem. 

* fc -k - i - * 

Was it lh’ imperious Judge who spoke ? Ay, He. 

But softer tones from judge were never heard, 

The whispering breezes not more soft than they— 

“ The Law demands her being stoned to death, 

'Tis certain: wherefore stand ye forth, who now 
Are sinless ’mongst vou ail, that ye may hurl 
The first sure missiles sending her to doom. 1 ' 

He stooped once more and wrote^ but now I read 
The deep and loving Mercy of our God 
Whose promise unto Adam was fulfilled 
Upon a cross whereunto nailed appeared 
The Second Adam—Jesus—hanging down 
How strange to see that He for human sin 
Atoned, and drew on Him the awful doom 
And made the ends of Justice meet in Love ! 

While thus I mused, He stood erect and turned 
His liquid eyes of Holy Love on me, 

And I beheld me ugly, loathesome, foul, 

Reflected on the mirror of His face. 

I shrank and cast me at his feet in tears, 

And almost as my heart had framed the prayer, 

“ Have mercy, Lord, my sin hath found me out,” 

He touched me, and I felt that I was whole. 

No more the moral leper of the streets 
No more the outcast loose, desired, despised, 

But clean, and pure and spotless as a child ! 

Where were my foes ? Emboldened now I looked 
Around me : Not a single soul remained. 

* * * * 

His gentle voice again ■ " They went who stood 

Awhile accusing thee of sin— But I 

Accuse thee not. Go thou, and sin no more." 

Heard I aright ? Those loving words, that power, 

Were they for me ? And was my past wiped out ? 

With tears of joy I fell before his feet: 

My grateful heart did melt and overflow ; 

My lips were pressed upon the Holy feet 
Of Him who raised me from the deepest depths. 

As never lips could do, my heart did thank 
My great Deliverer, Saviour, Master, Lord. 

Need I say more ? No more this world for me— 

He holds my life; o’er me He holds full sway ; 

.Him only, now, I worship, Love, obey. 

S. B. Ponnaiya, 

4th Year Arts Class. 
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THE COLLEGE CHRONICLE. 

Nov.—D f.c., 1923. 

College re-opened. 

N. M. S. Sunday: Brotherhood Meeting: Speaker,? Professot 
S. C. Mukctji. 

Union Meeting: “The Life and Writings of Derozio ” by Mr 
S. N. Ray 

Cricket Mat: h—Staff Vs. Students. Latter won by 6 wickets. 
Sermon Class—Mr. M. Thcophilus on “The Friendship of Jesus.’ 
Brotherhood Meeting: Professor Mukcrji on “The Needs o* 
India.” 

Cricket Match—India Vs. the Rest. Drawn. 

Armistice Day. Special Brotherhood Prayer Meeting led by Rev. 
G. H. C. Angus. 

Union Meeting: paper on the educational ideals and work of 

F. W. Sanderson by Rev. G. II. CL Angus. 

Hostel Debating Society. Debate on Pen Vs. .Sword, between 
Mr. B. K. Chowdhury and K. Naik. 

Sermon Class : Preacher Mr. K. Chandra. Acts XVII, 28. 

Cricket Match—College Vs. Sealdah Imperial Club, the former won 
by 19 [uns. 

Universal Day of Prayer for students. Brotherhood Prayer 
Meeting led by Mr. C. E. Abraham. 

Sermon Class : Preacher W. M. P. Jayatunga on “ Separation 
from Christ.” 

Cricket Match—Hooghly College Vs. Serampore College. The 
former won. 

Brotherhood Meeting: Speaker Rev. B. W. Bean. 

Union Meeting : “ Omar Khayyam ” by Mr. G. D. Mukerji. 

Sermon Class : Preacher Mr. J. P. Cotelingam. Luke X, 41. 

Cricket Match—The College Vs. St. Paul’s School. The former 
won. 

Tennis Match—The College Vs. St. Paul’s College. The former lost. 
Brotherhood Meeting: Reasonableness of Christianity by Dr. G. 
Ewan. 

Brotherhood Meeting: Farewell Address by Rev. E. C. Dewick. 
Sermon Class : Mr. J. S. Neal. John XII. 27. 

Brotherhood Meeting: “Students' Mission in Madras” by Rev. 
R. L. Peliy. 

Sermon Class: Preacher Mr. K. P. Philip. John IX. 4. 

Cricket Match—Past students Vs. present students. Drawn. 

Farewell Social for Mr. S. N. Roy. 

Sermon Class : Preacher Mr. K. Asirvadam. Luke II, 32. 
Brotherhood Meeting: “Christianity and Public Life” by 
Mr. Norman Bose, 

Carol Singing. 

Combined Christmas Service. Rev. J. Drake and Rev. S. S. 
Mukerji. 

Common Christmas Breakfast. 

Garden Party and ChristmasTree. 

Brotherhood Meeting . " L^sons from the Past Year,” by Rev,'? 

J. N. Rawson. 

Watch-night Service conducted by Rev. G. H. C. Angus. 
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the occasion of my first visit to Bairackporc,” said His 
V-/ Excellency, “ I was struck by an imposing building 
standing on the opposite side of the liver. On enquiry I learnt 
that this was Serampore College, founded over one bundled 
years ago by Caicv, Marslmian and Ward, those stalwart pioneers 
of missionary woik, who had been inspiied with a determina¬ 
tion to spread the knowledge of Christianity in distant lands, 
whose adventurous footsteps had been guided to the banks of 
the Hooghly and who, with the eyes of faith, had discovered 
here a fruitful field for their endeavours. 

“They were not of course the first missionaries to come 
out to India, but they were amongst the fust purely indepen¬ 
dent missionaries, whose whole aim was to spread the know¬ 
ledge of Christianity for its own sake and who felt impelled to 
make known to others the benefits that they felt Christianity, 
and Christianity alone, could confer. 

AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. 

“I was naturally very interested in the story of tin's adven¬ 
ture. The work of these eaily missionaries was not unknown to 
me. I have come across examples of it in other parts of the 
province and have always had occasion to admire their courage 

Sincere apologies ate due to our readers for the lateness in the 
appearance of this number. Pressure of work and, in some cases, ill- 
health seem to have caused exceptional delay in the preparation of articles 
and reports for its pages. [Ed.] 

J 
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and bless their example. In this case, however, I was some¬ 
what puzzled at the selection of Serampore for the field of their 
activities. It was explained to me that the British authorities 
in those days viewed with suspicion and apprehension all mis¬ 
sionary enterprises, which they feared might prove embarrassing 
by unsettling the minds of the people of the country and causing 
unrest among them. Whether or not the condition of the 
country at that time justified this attitude, the fact remains that 
it was sufficient to dissuade the missionaries from attempting 
their work within the territory of the East India Company. 
They consequently settled outside that territory, but as near to 
it as possible. Induced in part no doubt by the knowledge that 
the Danish authorities in other parts of India had already shown 
their readiness to welcome missionary endeavours, Carey and 
his companions settled down in Serampore, which was of course 
in those days the seat of a Danish factory. Here they set 
themselves to their task of preaching the gospel and they esta¬ 
blished schools in the neighbourhood with this primary object. 
It was not many years, however, before they conceived the idea 
of establishing a Theological College which marks a great 
advance in their objective and is an indication of the progress 
that they had made in their original ideals. It was the esta¬ 
blishment of this college which marked them out as pre-emi¬ 
nently the pioneers of missionary enterprise in its modern 
interpretation. Since then the college has passed through many 
vicissitudes until it has reached its present position, and it now 
teaches in arts and science and confers theological degrees. The 
first Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, presided on the 
occasion when the powers conceded by its charter, granted by 
the King of Denmark, and subsequently confirmed by the Biitish 
Government, of conferring degrees, were first used. Lord 
Ronaldshay presided on an equally memorable occasion when 
the college celebrated its centenary. This year is no special 
landmark in the history of the college, but I am very glad to 
avail myself of the occasion of its Convocation to associate my¬ 
self with the work of the college. I hope thereby to signify my 
own personal interest in the science and problems of education 
and the interest of my Government in an educational institution 
which has so well established its reputation. 
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INDIA OFFICE EXPERIENCES. 

“The Principal has been good enough to refer in his 
report to the interest I have taken in the education of Indian 
students, both in England and since my arrival out here. I can 
assure you that the time I spent as chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Students was of more value to me than the time 
which I spent in reading official files during my one-and-a-half 
years in the Tndia Office. (Laughter). It was a live work 
which gave me some insight into what I may call the mind of 
young India, and any small capacity I have for undeistanding 
the Indian point of view, I owe to the oppoitunities 1 then had 
of conversing with keen'young Indians. 

GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 

“Government have always shown an active interest in 
this college and have, during the past eleven years, given it 
very substantial financial support ; in fact the college has 
received from public revenues during this period nearly four 
lakhs of rupees. The Principal has referred to the need for 
further assistance and I can appreciate your feelings in the 
matter. You are naturally anxious to keep pace with modern 
requirements and modern conditions, and, to mention but one 
item, you wish to place the salaries of your teachers on a 
satisfactory graded basis. The need of increased recurring 
grants has in fact been badly felt by every aided college for the 
last ten years; so you can understand the difficulties which 
Government experience in meeting your request. I can only 
say that we shall not forget the claims of this college, if and 
when the time comes, when Government can find more money 
for this purpose. (Cheers.) 

ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 

“Before closing I should like to say a few words to the 
students of the college. You have here the advantage of great 
traditions built up through a century on the foundations laid by 
the imagination, self-sacrifice and robust faith of the pioneers. 
If I have judged them aright, the salient characteristics of these 
three men were their devotion to an ideal, their singleness of 
purpose and their unbounded faith. Make it your aim to set 
these guiding principles before you as your objective, they are 
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yours by right of inheritance. They will help you to accom¬ 
plish something for the advancement of your country, You 
have inherited great and noble traditions—the ideals which run 
through the history of the college and ensure the continuity of 
its aims and policy. If you will make these the solid founda¬ 
tion of your lives you will be able to build up careers that will 
be honourable to yourselves and serviceable to your country. 
You will find when you go out into the world that one of the 
hardest things is to select a purpose by which to guide your 
actions. If your object is merely to win the appioval of others 
you will be like a ship without a rudder, and you will be blown 
hither and thither by the shifting breezes of popular favour. 
Some theie are who are fortunate enough always to secure a 
following wind, but these are as rare as the successful gambler 
and their example is as dangerous. Make, therefore, a law for 
yourselves, set up a standard of conduct which you will not 
desert and which will guide your actions iirespective of the 
opinion of others. Then you will have a ludder that will steer 
you straight through life. If your college can provide you with 
such a guiding principle it will have a piize more valuable than 
any which it has been my pleasure to distiibute to you to-day. 
Such a prize you may obtain by studying the character and 
example of your foundeis, by imbibing the tiaditions of the 
college and resolving to walk woithily in the path that has been 
indicated for you by your predecessors.” 


Jfcum to pvhnvtml 3iov£$t« 


O NE of the great world epics—one too which is specially 
dear to the heart of India—tells how a Prince voluntarily 
left the ease and comforts of his palace home to endure 
the hardships and privations of forest life. To-day in the 
hinterland of West Africa there are living a noble-hearted man 
and his wife who voluntarily abandoned the advantages of 
civilization that they might relieve the sufferings of those 
who dwelt in the African jungles. 

Early in the present century a book appeared dealing 
with the personality and teaching of Jesus Christ, which caused 
a considerable sensation in theological circles. Its views were 
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divergent from popular Christian thought. The writer was a 
Professor Albert Schweitzer, a lecturer in the University of 
Strasburg and the holder of Doctor's diplomas both in Theo¬ 
logy and Philosophy. It is this erstwhile unoilhodox theo¬ 
logian who is now woiking as a medical missionary in Africa. 

What led him to exchange tutorial work for the ministry 
of healing ? The answer to that question can be given in his 
own words. In his book “ On the Edge of the Primeval Forest " 
(the book to which the writer of this article is chiefly indebted 
for his information), he speaks of a vision of human need, — 

“I had read about the physical miseiies of the natives in 
tf the virgin forests: 1 had heard about them from 
“ missionaries, and the more I thought about it the 
“ stranger it seemed to me that we Etuopeans trouble 
“ ourselves so little about the great humanitarian task 
“ whHi offers itself to us in lar-off lands. Pile parable 
“of Dives and Lazarus seemed to me to have been 
“spoken diiectly ol us. We are Dives, for through 
“ the advances of medical science, we now know a 
“ great deal about disease and pain, and have in- 
“ numerable means of fighting them ; yet we take 
“as a matter of course the incalculable advantages 
“ which this new wealth gives us. Out there in the 
“colonies sits wretched Lazarus—the coloured folk— 

“ who suffers from illness and pain, just as we do, 

“ nay, very much more, and has absolutely no means 
“of fighting them. And just as Dives sinned against 
“tire poor man at his gate, because, through lack of 
“ thought, he never put himself in his place and let his 
“ heart and conscience tell him what he ought to do, 
“so do we sin against the poor man at our gate.'’ 

But there was more than this vision of human need; 
there was also the compelling influence of Jesus Christ. Years 
before, Schw T eitzer had closed his book on Jesus Christ with 
these words :— 

“ He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of 
“ old by the lakeside He came to those men who 
“knew Him not. He speaks to us the same word : 
“ Follow thou Me 1", and sets us to the tasks which 
“ He has to fulfil for our time. He commands. And 
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“to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or 
“simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the con¬ 
victs, the sufferings which they shall pass through 
“in His fellowship, and as an ineffable mystery, they 
“shall learn in their own expeiience who He is.” 

It was in 1913 that Dr. Schweitzer announced his intention 
of going to the wilds of Equatorial Africa as a doctor of 
medicine. He had had no previous knowledge of medicine, 
but he utilized a special qualification which he possessed in 
order that he might procure the means of his training as a 
doctor. He was a capable musician and he earned money 
by giving organ recitals. He wrote a b6ok on the great com¬ 
poser, Bach, and by the profits from that as well as from his 
concerts he not only met the expenses of his medical course, 
but also secured enough funds for the erection and equipment 
of a hospital in Africa. The locality which he chose was one 
where some fellow-countrymen of his were working in connec¬ 
tion with the Paris Evangelical Mission and where a doctor 
was badly needed to cope with the increasing ravages of 
sleeping sickness. His wife was as heroic and self-sacrificing 
as her husband ; while he was studying medicine, she qualified 
as a nurse. 

The self-reliance which he displayed in overcoming diffi¬ 
culties before he left his homeland stood him in good stead 
when he reached his new station in the Ogowe district of the 
Colony of Gaboon, lying a little south of the Equator. The 
climate was tropical and the atmosphere excessively moist, 
productive in the experience of a European of speedy fatigue 
and amemia. Ordinary foodstuffs like flour, rice, potatoes, and 
even milk were not obtainable and had all to be imported. 
The dampness of the air soon affected his medicines, unless 
they were kept in corked bottles or tightly fitting tin boxes. 
He had taken out a corrugated iron building for a hospital, but 
for a long while could not get the frame work erected through 
lack of labour, so he had to start his dispensary in a room which 
had been used as a fowl-house, after he had covered the worst 
of the dirt with whitewash. He had engaged a man by letter 
to act as interpreter and assistant, but the latter failed to turn up 
at the appointed time, so the doctor had to make shift with a 
man who had been a cook, and who used kitchen terms in des- 
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cribing the ailments of patients, c.g ., “ This man's right leg of 
“mutton (French, “gigot") hurts him."—“This woman has a 
“pain in her upper left cutlet, and in her loin !" Much time 
too was taken up in trying to make patients understand how 
the medicine was to be taken, and even the doctor could not be 
certain that they would not swallow all the doses at once, or 
eat the ointment oi mb the powders into their skin. Patients 
came in such numbers, too, that the stock of some of the most 
necessary medicines ran out, and months would elapse, especially 
dining the Great War, before a fresh supply could be obtained. 
Then there was the pressure of work. Dr. Schweitzer had no 
qualified helper. The chief disease which he had to combat was 
the mysterious sleeping sickness, and that could only be dis¬ 
covered by the existence of certain parasites in the blood, which 
were often hard to find. The prolonged investigation necessary 
in the case of a couple of such patients might tie the Doctor lor a 
whole morning to the microscope, while there weie a score of 
sick people clamouring to be seen. In addition there would be 
surgical patients whose dressings had to be renewed. Water 
had to be distilled and medicines prepared ; sores cleansed, and 
teeth perhaps to be extracted. With this continued rush and 
the impatience of the waiting sufferers, the Doctor often got 
so wonied and nervous that he hardly knew where he was 
or what he was doing. 

There were difficulties, also that arose from the chaiacter 
and habits of the people. The Doctor found African servants 
so unreliable that they could not be safely leit alone in the 
house. Anything that might attract their cupidity had to be 
kept locked up. If their employer was careless about such 
matters, they felt that they could steal with a good conscience. 
Though they had no caste, yet each would not do anything 
which he did not regard as his own work, and so all odd jobs 
had ito be done by the European. So too with regaid to all 
sorts of labour. The child of nature is always a casual worker 
and has never been accustomed to regular industry. I he negro 
can work enthusiastically but only as long as he leelsit necessary 
to do so in order to attain his own ends. If he wants money 
for some special object he will work continuously till he gets it, 
and as soon as he has attained his desire, will leave his employ¬ 
ment, regardless of whether the work upon which he is engaged 
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is finished or not. He can get from Nature nearly everything 
he needs for his ordinary wants. Then too the African is a law 
expert. A dispute involving a single fowl will Leep the village 
elders occupied a whole afternoon. “No other race on a similar 
“level of cultuie has developed as strict methods of legal 
“procedure as has the negio. A child was biought with an 
“open sore along the leg right up to the hip. Why didn't you 
“come ?” “ Doctor, we couldn’t; theie was a palaver to finish." 

Enough has been written to show the arduousness of the 
task that lay before Dr. Schweitzer when he went to serve 
God and humanity in Africa. More than a deep sense of duty 
or an extiaoidinary feeling of sympathy or a strong impulse of 
compassion is needed to enable a man to peiseveic in such a 
work year after year in a trying climate and among people of 
an alien race. In one passage of his book the Doctor diaws 
aside the veil and lets us see the motive power that animates 
him—the power ot Clnistian love. 

“The operation is finished, and in the half-lighted doimi- 
“toiy I watch for the sick man's awaking. Scarcely has he 
“recovered consciousness when he stares about him and 
“ejaculates again and again, ‘I’ve no more pain.’ His 
“hand feels for mine and will not let it go. Then I begin to 
“ tell him and the others who aie in the room that it is the 
“ Lord Jesus who has told the doctor and his wife to come 


“ to the Ogowe, and that white people in Europe give them 
“the imoney to live here and cure the sick negroes. The 
“ African sun is shining through the coffee bushes into the 
“dark shed, but we, black and white, sit side by side, and 
“feel that we know by experience the meaning of the 
“words, ‘And all ye are biethren.' Would that my 
“ generous friends in Europe could come out here and live 
“ through one such hour ! " 


There is one other quotation from Dr. Schweitzer’s book 
that I feel it will be profitable to give. It deals with one of the 
most urgent and at the same time most difficult problems of the 
present day, that of inter-racial relationship. True, it touches 
but a part of that problem—-the relationship between two races 
on different levels of culture—but while it shows on the one 
hand the complex nature of the problem, it suggests, on the 
other, the rightful method of its solution. 
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"Am I to trust the black man as my equal, or regard him 
'as my inferior ? I must show him that I can respect 
“the dignity ot human personality in everyone, and this 
“attitude in me he must be able to see for himself; but 
“the essential thing is that theie shall be a leal feeling of 
“brotherliness, llow far this is to find complete expression 
“in the sayings and doings of daily life must be settled 
“by circumstances. The negro is a child, and with children 
“ nothing can be done without the use of authority. With 
“regard to the negroes, I have coined the formula, ‘I am 
“your brother, it is true, but your elder brother,' Tins 
“combination of friendliness with authority is therfore the 
“great secret of successful intercourse. 

“A missionary, Mr. Robert, once went to live among the 
“negroes as their brother absolutely. Ilis life became a 
“misery. With his abandonment ol the social interval be- 
“ tween white and black, he lost all his influence. His word 
“was no longer taken as “the white man’s word," but he 
“had to argue every point with them as if he were merely 
“'their equal/' 

“A white man can only have authoiity if the Afiieau 
“respects him, and the African’s respect is not to be won 
“by greater technical skill, or proficiency, but by real, moral 
“ personality. Where he finds goodness, justice, and gemnne- 
“ ness of character, real worth, he bows and acknowledges 
“his master. Yet even the morally best and the idealists 
“find it difficult to be what they wish to be. They get ex¬ 
hausted in the contest between the European who has to 
“bear responsibility, to hurry and to be punctual, and the 
“child of nature who does not know what responsibility is, 
“and who is never in a hurry." 

In conclusion, may I remind Indian readers that while the 
contact of the white laces with the coloured has not been al¬ 
ways for the benefit of the latter, and while there have been 
individuals who have given cause for the charge of “exploita¬ 
tion 0 to be justly brought against them, there is also the other 
side, of which Dr. Schweitzer is a striking example. He is not 
alone, by any means, in Africa in his attempt to help and relieve 
and uplift the negroes. I myself know men and women who 
are labouring there under similar difficulties yet with a like aim 
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in view. And here in India amid the many harsh criticisms 
that are sometimes uttered against the English Government and 
the English nation, let it not be forgotten how the Government, 
actuated by the ideals of Christianity, has sought throughout 
thfy length and breadth of the land to arrange for the relief of 
suffering and the conquest of disease. Let it not be forgotten 
that there are many individuals, women as well as men, who 
have voluntarily come out to India and are now engaged in a 
similar task to that in which Dr. Schweitzer is engaged in Africa 
—and there have been those too who have laid down their lives 
in this work. And away in Europe and America there are 
other Christians who though they cannot* come yet give liberally 
for Christ's sake—for the maintenance of hospitals and medical 
work in this land. It is along this line only that unity in India 
and also the brotherhood of the races of the earth can be 
atLained, through those who are the more privileged, whether 
they are the intelligentsia of India or of other lands, or whether 
they belong to the more advanced among the nations, doing 
what they can for the help and betterment of the less privileged 
classes in their own country and the less civilized races beyond 
their own borders, even as Dr. Schweitzer under the influence 
of the Clitist Who both exemplifies and urges self-sacrifice to 
the uttermost, is seeking to benefit the degiaded and help¬ 
less sons of Africa. 

J. Ireland Hasler. 


^itutmtu in Gmjjitali fttepfucE. 

ii. 

W HEN my article on ‘Humour in English Literature' 
appeared in the Students’ Chronicle two years ago, i.e ., 
July 1922, there was word given, rashly it would seem, 
that the topic was to be continued. But thanks to a variety of 
awkward accidents the pledge has stood unredeemed an uncons¬ 
cionable time. There was no lack of will on the part of your 
humble servant; only he could not help himself. 

The previous fragment on English Humour was in the 
nature of an introduction to the subject, Idiere was an attempt 
to study and understand the psychology of humour in the light 
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of some remarkable specimens of it. The lines on which the 
subject was to be investigated were also tentatively marked out. 
Be it said that the plan I sketched out for myself at the time, 
strikes me now as a bit too ambitious. I proposed to follow 
what is called the historical method, and I have been punishej}. 
The previous article wound up with some obsei vations on the 
humour of the Canterbury Tales. Now I am in for a long and 
weary ramble in quest of the floia of English humour, and the 
gleanings will be but few and far between until I reach the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. But there is in the meantime 
the consoling and cheering thought that my task will grow easier 
as 1 come down the stream of time to recent days in the 
history of English literature. No one can be at a loss for 
humoiists in Georgian and Victorian England. 

Literary humour continues to glow in volume and varied 
richness of quality with the progiess of time and the advance 
of the race. It must be so for obvious reasons. You will agree 
that humour has its source and spiing in a sense of incongiuity, 
a realisation of the clash between the ideal and the actual. But 
the faculty of perception and discrimination is not a lixed quan¬ 
tity for all ages, races and conditions of man. Nor can the 
power to express the sense of incongruity be equally developed 
in all races and ages of man. In a rude age, with a people living 
under hard conditions of life, humour of a ceitain type, say, a 
coarse, grim, saturnine cast of humour, will tend to grow; 
while it might also take on the character of boisterous fun. 
There is a good deal of coaise buffoonery to be met with in the 
drama and fiction of the mediaeval age in East and West. In a 
comparatively advanced age, amongst a people living under easy 
and cheerful conditions of life, the kind of humour most likely 
to develop would be the playful and gay, or perhaps the broad 
and kindly. On the other hand, in an enlightened age, with its 
manysided interests and traditions of culture, literary humour 
will tend to be graceful and airy, though it might on occasion be 
pungently suggestive, i It would contain more of polished 
wit. But according to racial and temperamental peculiarities, 
it might oscillate between a breezy , genial ftankness2 on the 
one hand, and a sharp, astringent dryness on the other . 3 

l cf. Kipling, Rabindranath. 2 Fielding and Dickens. 3 Holmes, 
Mark Swain, J. Barrie. 
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But I am digressing. I wanted to give a brief resumd of 
the previous article for the sake of continuity. 

“The Psychology of HuMOufc." 

“ The genesis of humour is to be found in the sphere of the 
emotions. It springs out of the perception of some incongruity 
or striking lack of balance between what is expected and what 

is presented.If you see a man calmly standing on 

his head instead of his legs, or a donkey riding on the shoulders 
of a man, instead of the man riding the donkey, you are tickled 
by the oddity and moved to laughter. You are struck by the 
humour of the situation." 

“The word humour has had* a chequered history. 
Originally it meant moisture or fluid substance. It next stood 
for the principal fluids of the human body in pre-scientific 
medicine. Then it came to denote a passing mood or temper 
supposed to be due to the condition of the humours of the body. 
When the mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. Sir Roger de Coverley, Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Micawber were persons of pronounced eccen¬ 
tricity of some sort. Shakespeare frequently uses “humour” 
in the sense of a passing mood or fancy. Ben Jonson on the 
other hand would restrict it to a dominant menial characteristic . 
For example, Capt. Bobadil, in “Every man t in His Humour," 
stands for the bragging disposition. The members of the 
Spectator Club, and in some measure also the members of the 
Pickwick Club, exemplify humour in the latter sense. Mr. 
Snodgrass is ‘the poetic gentleman’; Mr. Lupman is “the 
amorous gentleman." “In modern usage ‘ humour' is generally 
restricted to the sense of the ludicrous or that power in man 

which enables him to see and enjoy what is amusing.In 

its genuine manifestations it is as spontaneous as laughter and 
as inexplicable. It mocks all attempts at definition. We can 
see it and enjoy it, but cannot say with definiteness what it 
is. The common opinion among modern Psychologists is that 
the perception of the incongruous and the inconsistent is the 
cause or source of humour ." “ Carlyle describes humour as 

sympathy with the seamy side of things. It is the seamy side 
of life rather than its bright smooth side that has made the 
strongest appeal to our best humorists'’from Chaucer and 
Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw.“ Comic humour of 
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the simplest type is mere fun, and farthest removed from pathos. 
But the most giaceful kind of humour is that which is blended 
with pathos or tender feeling. The mingling of laughter and tears 
gives a warm human note which is one of the graces of literary 
art. Charles Lamb and Dickens are good exponents of this 
special blend of humour." (Take for example, Lamb's “ Poor 
Retaliations and the Superannuated man, and Dickens’s Christ¬ 
mas Carol.) 

“ In speaking of the nature of humour one cannot very 
well avoid saying a word about mil. The two are closely allied. 
In general they find their subject matter in the same sphere. 
But they use it differently. Humour is kindly, and in its genuine 
forms, includes the quality of sympathy. Wit is sharper and 
more apt to wound. Wil is a flash, humour is a steady genial 
glow.' One might say wit is to humour what mirth is to 

cheerfulness .Wit generally depends for its effect on happy 

phrase, brilliant antithesis, irony and inuendo. Sydney Smith's 
remark to the Chapter of St. Paul’s on the proposal to lay 

a wooden pavement round the building,- ‘ If we lay our 

heads together, the thing is done.’-had more of wit than 

humour." 

SOME SPECIMENS OF HUMOUR. 

" Let us take first an example of simple playful humour, 
one that is delightful fun all over, without any sting : I mean 
the celebrated equestrian feat of John Gilpin sung by the gentle 
Cowper. 

(1) The pretty sentiment of Dame Gilpin in proposing 
to her spouse a picnic party in honour of the 20th anniversary 
of their marriage—the thoughtful housewifely spirit in which 
she goes about catering for it—her wise precautions to disarm 
possible criticism—the modesty and thrift of Mistress Gilpin 
in conflict with her little vanity—the gallant offer of the bold 
linendraper to accommodate the party in the chaise by himself 
riding all the way to Edmonton as escort—the quaint figure of 
John Gilpin on horseback in his odd riding kit—the wicked 
trick played by the muddle headed horse forcing Gilpin to ride 
a handicap through the town in spite of himself—and the whole 
chapter of funny accidents that follow :—all these are described 
in a mock heroic style which adds to the ludicrous effect of the 
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trainband captain's adventure. The fun turns mainly on the 
ludicrous nature of the successive mishaps. 

(2) A scene out of the Pickwick Papers! 

The Rev. Mr. Stiggins filled with good strong ale appears 
in the role of leader at a Women’s Temperance Association. 
This is in Dickens’s usual style of exaggeration and caricature. 
But such things are not unknown in a minor degree in real life. 
You have a good laugh over the comical appearance and 
conduct of brother Stiggins. Here is topsy-turvydom with a 
vengeance—a temperance preacher tipsy with strong drink. 
Could anything be more ludicrous ? 

(3) Emerson’s sketch of English traits is not a bad 
example of the dry American humour *. 

“Nothing but the most serious business could give one 
any counterweight to these Baresarks (Old Norse warriors) 
though they were only to order eggs and muffins for their 
breakfast. The Englishman speaks with all his body. His 
elocution is stomachic—as the American’s is labial. His 
vivacity betrays itself, at all points, in his manners, in his 
respiration, and the inarticulate noises he makes in clearing the 
throat—all significant of burly strength. In a company of 
strangers, you would think him deaf; his eyes never wander 
from his table and newspaper. Introductions are sacraments, 
etc., etc.” 

“The humour lies in the incongruity or want of proportion 
between the amount of horse power brought into play and the 
trivial nature of the things that give occasion for the exercise 
of such tremendous energy and seiiousness.” 

“The legend about Dame Partington which Sydney 
Smith turns to such effective use in criticising the Lords’ 
opposition to the Reform Bill, might be cited as an instance of 
what Theodore Watts-Dunton calls absolute humour: ” 

1 In the Winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon the 
town of Sidmouth—the tide rose to an incredible height—the 
waves rushed in upon the houses—and everything was 
threatened with destruction. 

In the midst of this sublime storm, Dame Partington who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house with 
mop and pattens, trundling her mop and squeezing out the water 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic ocean, ‘ The Atlantic 
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was roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was lip; but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal.' 

“ Humour has found expression in English literature in a 
variety of forms. Some of them are well marked and distinct 
and can be easily ticketed for identification. But many of them 
are so individual and unique, and possess elements so subtle 
that they defy classification and definition. For example, 
while the humour of Butler, Dryden and Pope, and of Swift can 
be disposed of conveniently under the general head of satire, 
it is next to impossible to put a label on Charles Lamb. The 
easiest way out of the difficulty would be take the chief English 
humourists as they comp, as far as practicable in the order of 
their time.’' 

The first to claim our attention in the long line of English 
humourists would be ‘ Dan Chaucer, the well of English 
undefiled.' Our previous article on English humour closed with 
a few remarks in appreciation of the genial humour of The 

Prologue of the Pardoner in the Canterbury Tales. 

* * ■* * * * 

From Chaucer to Shakespeare it is a far cry, the distance 
of time being one of about two hundred years. There is no 
English humourist of commanding excellence to be mentioned 
for this period. It was a time of transition, the old order was 
changing, and the new was not yet born. A passing reference 
might, however, be made to one or two authors on the score of 
their humour. 

More's Utopia, first written in Latin in accordance with 
the literary tradition of the age, then translated by Robinson in 
1551, has a passage remarkable for its veiled satire against the 
Law’s delays and vagaries in Tudor England. Indeed Swift in 
his Gulliver's Travels might have derived valuable hints from 
the Utopia for his fierce attack on the Law and Lawyers. 

“The Utopians have not many laws. It is an unreason¬ 
able thing to oblige men to obey a body of laws that are both 
of such bulk and so dark as not to be read and understood by 
every one of the subjects. Neither have they any lawyers, for 
they consider them as a sort of people whose profession it is to 

disguise matters and to wrest the laws.By this 

means they both cut off many delays and find out truth more 
certainly,.without those artifices which lawyers are apt 
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to suggest." This is mild criticism, and the satire, if any, lies 
in the implied contrast between the simple procedure of the 
Law in Utopia and the elaborate and soifiewhat cryptic 
processes of the judicature in Tudor England, these often 
resulting in denial of justice to the poorer classes of litigants. 
It would be interesting to hear Dean Swift on the point:— 

“ I said, there was a society of men among us, bred up 
from their youth in the art of proving, by words multiplied for 
the puipose, that white is black, and black is white, according 

as they are paid.For example, if my neighbour has a 

mind to my cow, he hires a lawyer to prove that he ought to 
have rny cow from me. I must then ‘hire another to defend 
my right, it being against all rules of law that any man should 
be allowed to speak for himself. Now in this case, I, who am 
the right owner, lie under two great disadvantages: first, my 
lawyer, being practised almost from his cradle in defending 
falsehood, is quite out of his element when he would be an 

advocate for justice.The second disadvantage is, that my 

lawyer must proceed with great caution, or else he will be 
reprimanded by the judges, and abhorred by his brethren, as one 
that would lessen the practice of the law. 

.“This society has a peculiar cant and jargon of 

their own, that no other mortal can understand, and wherein 
all their laws are written, which they take special care to 
multiply; whereby they have wholly confounded the very 
essence of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong." 

Both More and Swift are out to attack the same objective, 
But what a difference in their manner ! How fierce is the sarcasm 
of the Dean ! He goes on laying on the lash and seems to 
glory in it. 

One of Hey wood's Interludes, written somewhere between 
1540 and 1547, will yield promising stuff in the comic line. 

I am referring to “The Four P's.” a wit combat between a 
Palmer, a Pardoner, an Apothecary and a Pedlar. iTlie characters 
are strongly reminiscent of those of Chaucer. 

Each exposes the tricks of his own and his neighbours’ 
profession with much humour and shrewdness. Each speaker 
tries to outbrave the others in extolling the advantages of his 
own particular calling. The contest becomes a jest, and ends 
in a wager—who shall tell the greatest lie. 
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The palm of victory is carried off by the Palmer. He 
makes the bold assettion that in all his wanderings throughout 
Christendom “ he had never seen or heard of any woman out 
of patience.” This is considered to be the most astounding lie 
ever told by anybody. If Ileywood had lived in our days he 
would have been hauled over the coals for a libeller of the 
fair sex, but fortunately for him he was a subject of His Serene 
Majesty, Henry VIII. 

One or two passages out of the dialogues will make 
interesting reading : 

The Apothecary claims the honour of sending most souls 
to heaven. • 

“ No soul, ye know, entereth heaven gate, 

‘Till from the body he be separate; 

And whom have ye known die honestly, 

Without help of the apothecary ’’ ? 


Pardoner.—“If ye killed a thousand in an hour's space ; 

When come they to heaven, dying out of grace ? ” 
Apothecary—“ If a thousand pardons about your necks were 

tied; 

When come they to heaven, if they never died ? ” 
Ralph Roislcr Doislcr (about 1540), the first regular 
English comedy r , generally' attributed to Nicholas Udall, 
Headmaster of Eton, contains situations of humour, such as 
would stand fair comparison with any in Jonson's learned sock. 
Ralph, the hero, is a foolish braggart. He fancies himself 
in love with Dame Constance who is betrothed to a staid, 
respectable merchant named Gawin Goodluck. The comic 
situations arise out of Ralph's muddleheaded, obstinate persis¬ 
tency in forcing his unwelcome attentions on the lady, in spite 
of her open contempt and scorn. In the end she is obliged to 
repel the siege by main force. She finds brave and willing 
lieutenants in her female domestics who make ready to give 
Ralph a pretty warm reception. They muster in force and 
rehearse their plan of action : 

Madge Mumble—I with my distaff will reach him one rap. 

Tib Talk—And I with my new broom will sweep him one swap. 

And then with our great club I will reach him one rap. 
Anne Alyface—And I with my skimmer will fling him one flap. 

2 
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Tib Talk—Then Truepenies firework will him shrew T dly fray, 

And you with the spit may drive him quite away. 

Just think of the impetuous ardour of Uie gallant wooer 
who will take no refusal, and of the queer battalion armed with 
spit and broom that is being mobilised to meet his advances. 

A slight departure from strict chronological order will 
enable me to introduce Ben Jonson before dealing with Shakes¬ 
peare as a humorist. Shakespeare will of necessity occupy 
greater space. We shall make our obeisance to him after 
greeting learned Ben. 

Ben Jonson is one of those who have had to do with 
“humours” rather than with humour. Each of the humorous 
characters in Jonson's plays stands for some peculiar mental trait 
or oddiLy of disposition exaggerated beyond normal bounds so as 
to appear quaint or ludicrous. He has his Volpone—a study in 
avarice; his Bobadill—the type of the pompous braggait and 
empty pretender to honour and distinction. Kitly is a type of 
the jealous husband. By-the-bye, Shakespeaie’s Dogberry and 
Sir Walter Scott's Dalgetty are also humour-types, each in his 
own way. 

The following passages from Sc. vii, Act IV, of Every 
Man in his Humour will give us the Measure of Capt. Bobadill’s 
chivalrous qualities. His pretensions are not small. 

Bob.—I will tell you, Sir, by the way of private, and under 
seal; I am a gentleman, and live here obscure, and to 
myself; but were I known to her majesty and the lords,— 
observe me,—I would undertake, upon this poor head and 
life, for the public benefit of the state, not only to spare 
the entire lives of her subjects in general; but to save the 
one halt, nay three parts of her yearly charge in holding 
war, and against what enemy soever. And how would 
I do it, think you ? 

Ed. Kno’well.—Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob.—Why thus, Sir. I would select nineteen more, to myself, 
throughout the land ; gentlemen they should be of good 
spirit, strong and able constitution, I would choose them 
by an instinct, a character that I have : and I would teach 
these nineteen the special rules, as your punto, your 
reverso, your embrocato, your passada, (fencing terms); 
till they could all play very well "hear or altogether as 
well as myself, This done, say the enemy were forty 
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thousand strong, we twenty would come into field the 
tenth of March or thereabouts; and we would challenge 
twenty of the enemy ; they could not in their honour 
refuse us. Well, we would kill them ; challenge twenty 
more, kill them; twenty more, kill them; twenty more, 

kill them too ;.Two hundred days kills 

them all up by computation. And this will I venture my 
poor gentleman-like carcase to perfoim, provided there 
be no treason practised upon us, by fair and discret 
manhood ; that is, civilly by the sword. 

Ed. Kuo’well.—Why, are you so sure of your hand, Captain, 
at all times ? * 

If Captain Bobadill were alive and going strong to-day, wc 
could recommend him to the attention of the League of 
Nations. The problem of the reduction of Armaments would 
be solved in a day, if the gallant captain’s plan could materialise. 
The public purse of each nation would be immensely relieved. 
Financial stringency in the Department of Education would 
disappear, and many pious aspirations would be translated into 
deeds. 

But let us wait and see, before we commit ourselves with 
regard to Bobadills scheme ot Military reform. The following 
scene between the gallant captain and a certain sturdy English 
squire called Downright will probably make us unwilling to put 
our tiust in the glib-tongued professor of fencing : 

Downright.—O, Pharaoh’s foot, have I found you ? Come, 
draw, to your tools ; draw gipsy, or I'll tin ash you. 

Bob.—Gentleman of valour, I do believe in thee ; hear me— 
Down.—Draw your weapon then. 

Bob.—Tall man, I never thought on it till now— Body of me, 
I had a warrant of the peace served on me, even now as 
I came along, by a water bearer; This gentleman saw it, 
Master Matthew. 

Down.—‘I's death 1 you will not draw then ? 

[He (Downright) beats him and disarms him. Matthew 
runs away]. 

Bob. - Hold, hold ! under thy favour forbear ! 

Down.—Prate again, as you like this, you foist, you you'll 
control the point, you! your consort is gone; had he 
stayed he had shared with you, Sir. [Exit]. 
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Bob.—Well, gentlemen, bear witness, I was bound to the peace, 
by this good day. 

Ed. Kno’well.—but, say you were bound to the peace, the 
law allows you to defend yourself: that will prove but a 
poor excuse. An these be your tricks, your passadas, 
and your mountanto^, I'll none of them. 

Thus do the Bobadills of society get their bravado 
knocked out of them by the first man of mettle they encounter. 
This Bobadill proposed to undeitake the public defence of 
England “against what enemy soever.” But the gallant 
captain could not pluck up courage enough to stand up in his 
own deience when Squire Downright cudgelled him. 

J. N. Chakrabarty. 

(To be continued) 


tit Btitlm 


S^THE giandest means of national unity among the Hindus 
would be the reconstruction of the dilapidated appartments 
of caste in the huge fabric of Indian society. If each of the 
numerous communities into which the Hindu society is divided 
be so reformed as to gather strength by the fusion of its sub¬ 
divisions, and if by unit)' and friendship between these com¬ 
munities, the strength wasted away in communal strifes and 
struggles be restored to them, then the life of this dying nation 
may yet be revived. No man however selfish, except the 
most foolish and insane, can be blind to the interests of the 
community to which he belongs, for the life and death of 
his community is life and death to him. The consciousness 
that the various communities, castes and creeds are like so 
many limbs to one body corporate, that every limb is useful 
in its own way and no community is inferior to any other 
in status in society, the consciousness that on the simultan¬ 
eous development of all the communities, depend entirely the 
freedom and future of the nation, must bb enkindled in every 
heart, if we care to root out the idle fatalism mistaken as 
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philosophic unconcern. The harmonious development and 
functional activity of the organs and limbs of a body are the two 
things essentially necessary for steady growth into sound and 
healthy manhood. I would not go so far as to speak of the free 
circulation of blood from one limb to another—the time for 
that is still far off but animosity, born of hatred, and unwhole¬ 
some usurpation oi lights must no longer vitiate the atmosphere ; 
the fetters of disqualification (Anadhikara) must not chain 
down the limbs any longer. Banish your vain prerogative of 
birth and you banish all difference between yourself and your 
neighbour. If you are a high caste man, come down from your 
giddy heights and shaking off your aloofness and arrogance, 
which you mistake for something else, enter into a pact with 
your neigbours, and let your terms be fair and just, prompted 
by selflessness and love of humanity. This is the only way you 
can repay your debt to your ancestors and to your gods and earn 
their blessings in your endeavour for national fteedom. It is 
incumbent on every religiously inspired son of India now to 
discover what really the saving religion is. That is the urgently 
needed reconstruction of Indian caste-system. 

Conservatism has had its days and it will hardly soothe the 
discontented untouchables and other depressed communities 
to advise them to wait till they are qualified by being born in a 
Brahmin family in their next life. The All-Bengal Brahman 
Maha-Sammelan, assembled this month at Bhatpara, on the 
other side of the Ganges, not very far from Serampore, gave this 
valuable advice to the Namasudras and other ‘ low castes'of 
Bengal! The Brahmin Pandits could do nothing more than 
express this pious wish and thus absolve themselves from the 
responsibility of their dutiful life. 

The principle of equality advocated by Christianity and 
Mahommedanism, without any idle reference to future birth, 
has put Hinduism to shame and set us seriously to think. The 
dream of an enhanced status in some future birth will not satisfy 
the people whose life we have made intolerable, just in the 
same way as this doctrine will not satisfy the awakened con¬ 
sciousness of a dependent nation in the political field. Lala 
Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, Sir P. C. Ray in Bengal, Mr. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in the U. P., the Satyagrahis in South India 
and Mr. Gandhi in the whole of India, are demanding immediate 
social reform to save our dying nation. 
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India died a political death—it ceased politically to exist 
—in consequence of its hopelessly bad state of Society. Now 
a new eia has dawned. Education has made the mass resent 
the unnatural and unequal treatment of the class. They cannot 
brook any longer the inhuman treatment they have been sub¬ 
jected to for thousands of years by their own countrymen. 
Now they have been roused from the torpor of a millennium 
and in a voice of thunder demand that :— 

(1) The temple of God must be thrown open to all, and 
no part of it which is not closed to Brahmins, should be closed 
to the public—in other words, there must be no distinction 
as 'high' and ‘low' even within the prepincts of a temple. 

(2 ) The temple of learning should also be equally access¬ 
ible to all and the Vedas and Vedic study within the reach of 
all—in other words, there must be no difference between caste 
and caste, so far as education is concerned. 

(3) In no social function should a community be con¬ 
sidered superior to any other and in no social gathering or dinner, 
should anything be done to injure the self-respect of any com¬ 
munity—in other words, there must be no preferential treatment 
accorded to any caste or community. 

(4) No member of any caste should invite and offer 
cooked rice and drinking water to a member of another caste, 
unless he is prepared to observe reciprocity in the same matter. 
Salutation must always be reciprocal. 

(5) No calling should be restricted to the members of a 
particular caste and a Hindu will be able to take to any Hindu 
vocation for which nature and training make him fit—in other 
words, no caste should exercise a monopoly over a particular 
vocation. 

These are the irresistible demands of the people. Do the 
high class Hindus hear them ? 

The political leaders of the Hindus are entering into a pact 
with the Mahommedans. But, first of all, let the Hindu castes, 
while maintaining then: integrity and independence in matters 
relating purely to themselves, be urged by a spirit of liberality 
to enter into a holy pact of unity and brotherhood, with one 
another, on the lines suggested above, and then, I believe, the 
time will come when the Indian nation, great in its conscious¬ 
ness of united strength, will be able honburably to extend its 
right hand to the nations of the world. 


H. P. Sen Gupta. 
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*£lntnes in Gmmnmic*, 

J^SROFESSOR Alfred Marshall’s statement about the scope 
\ of Economics runs thus u Economics is a study of men as 
they live, move and think in the ordinary business of life. 
Again he says : “ It follows the action of individuals and of 
nations as they seek by separate or collective endeavour to 
increase the material means of their well-being and to turn 
their resources to the best account. Thus it is on the one side 
a study of wealth and on the other and more important side 
a part of the study of man.” 

Now the Science ©f Economics, as far as it is ‘ study of real 
men and not of fictitious men, stands much below and can 
seldom come up to the level of physical sciences in point of 
exactness and precision and dealing with the everchanging and 
subtle forces of human nature, it must needs be inexact and 
faulty. Although certain postulates have been diawn up in 
this science for the purpose of making a synthetic study of the 
subject, yet to follow closely the action of individuals or of 
nations separately or collectively in this direction, these postu¬ 
lates must be interpreted in the light of the character of the 
people or peoples for whom for the time being a special study 
is made. This brings us at once to the study of the science 
from various points of view : viz., geographical, climatic, religi¬ 
ous and political etc. etc., and even then it is neither final nor 
by any means perfect. 

Of these influences again, the influence of environment on 
people is by far the most active and telling, and it can be well 
said that the foundations of economic life of a people are 
definitely laid down as soon as they become regional in charac¬ 
ter. Man's first requisite is food and shelter and in their 
search for these, he is brought into close touch with the forms 
and productions of the Earth’s surface. His conditions of life 
change as he has to develop more or less his power of resistance 
to climatic and other influences of nature to earn his daily bread, 
and out of the places and work into which he is put perforce 
a culture and civilization is evolved which labels his living , 
moving and thinking with a peculiar characteristic easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from others and absolutely original to him. “ The 
initial differences," claims Mill, “so produced are confirmed and 
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perpetuated by the same barriers which divide the faunal and 
floral regions, the sea, the mountains, deserts and the like, and 
much of the course of the past history and present politics 
becomes clear when the combined results of differing races and 
differing environments are taken into account." Thus people 
living encircled by the seas develop virtues which are wholly 
lacking in a mountain-girt folk or a people living in plains. 
Similaily hot, cold and temperate climates have their respective 
impressions on the minds and bodies of individuals affected by 
them. The dream of a uniform globe is thus entirely destroyed 
by the ununiform actions of land and water upon its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The influence of physical environment is also distinctly 
visible in the distribution of plant and animal life over the 
surface of the Earth, although it is in the case of man only that 
the influence is reflected more fully and can be measured more 
squarely by his degree of dependence upon nature. River 
valleys in the plains being fertile and easily responsive, help the 
growth of agricultural communities upon and around them, are 
thickly populated and take an early start in the culture and 
civilization of the world. Buckle proved it historically that 
higher civilization pre-supposes superfluity. A reference to the 
history of civilization '.in the cases of India, Egypt, East China, 
Italy, Greece, etc., will convince anyone of the truth of 
the proposition. Life is always communal here because of the 
character of the soil, and land becomes the first and foremost 
form of valuable property. Because of their almost absolute 
dependence on agriculture and more so on the forces of nature 
to maintain a living, they become keen observers of the 
seasonal fluctuations and develop the qualities of foresight, 
clear thinking, self-denial, patience and all other auxiliary 
virtues (necessary for the purpose). A full sense of right to 
landed property is grown and various legislations take place 
affecting land-rights of the people. Again, agriculture being 
almost the only profession, trade becomes seasonal and industries 
connected with agriculture generally thrive. Cottage industries 
show an amount of vitality almost rare in any other part of the 
globe with dissimilar conditions, and artistic skill becomes as it 
were a heritage of the children of the soil. On the other hand 
fecundity of the soil is often accompanied by such turpitudes 
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as indolence, easy morals, degradation of labour, etc., in the 
people, which when perpetuated and defined partake of the 
character of national vices. 

Those living again by the sea shores or within the sea-girt 
land at first found in fishing their chief itidustiy and had to fight 
consequently with wind and tide to earn their livelihood. The 
art of navigation and other cognate virtues occupied their minds. 
They developed thus the virtues of foresight, quicker observation, 
prompter decision and more energetic action in emergencies. 
Instinctively they were drawn to those professions which would 
call for such qualities, and as a result we find the growth of a 
community wholly industrial and merchantile in character. 
The statement that the history ol England can be written in 
four words “ England is an island” although very bold, is highly 
significant and can be really credited with a teeming amount of 
truth in it. 

With certain reservation, fertility of the soil and density 
of population invariably go together. Deltas and river plains 
of Egypt, India and China fully substantiate this view. Finally 
classifying people through the economic-geographical character 
of their occupation, it has been found that China, India- 
more propeily Bengal—Java, Hungary, Ceylon, etc., are wholly 
agricultural, whereas Saxony, Belgium and England are almost 
wholly industrial in their constitution. Again within the same 
country, the distribution of soil, crop and climate produces 
types of people somewhat dissimilar in character from each 
other and specially adapted to the environments in which they 
actually, work. Professions vary with the specialization of pro¬ 
ducts necessitating communications between communities indis- 
pensible for an exchange of more necessaries of life, and when 
thus the utility of an inter-communal life is fully felt as an 
unavoidable corollary to existence then the broad theories of 
production, distribution and consumption of communal income 
are outlined and a distinct attempt to study the whole subject 
through observation and experiment is made. 

Thus we see that a knowledge of geography— with maps 
showing the distribution of land and water under the sun—is an 
essential and definite condition to the acquirement of a well- 
grounded knowledge in the science of Economics. Similarly 
a closer study of the science with the growing spirit of research, 

3 
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geologically, meteorogically, anthropo-geographically, may 
enable us to comprehend the economic aspects of natural envi¬ 
ronment in the fullness of its meaning. The significance of the 
study of geography however in the study of economics comes 
out fully when we are leferred to a comse of Regional Economics 
such as the English Political Economy, the American Political 
Economy or the Indian Political Economy. A study in Indian 
Economics through a study of the economic geogiaphy of 
India will be specially interesting to us in view of the fact that 
India is an epitome of the world. It is a matter of great regret 
that the few able works we have on Indian Economics sadly 
want in Maps and Charts with which the English or the 
American works are so replete, showing the physical geography 
of the land, the distribution of the people, crops and other 
demographical information. Our treatment of the subject is thus 
somewhat organically defective. The remark of a distinguished 
writer that the cultivation of map-habit is equally important in 
the sphere of economics as it is in the sphere of strategy, is but 
tin ice true. 

The science of Economics is a science of human wants. 
The entire syllabus has been tabled out of an enquiry into ihe 
nature of these wants and how they stand in relation to eco¬ 
nomic activities in man. These activities differ with different 
degrees of intensities of wants in man. Intensities again vary 
with estimations. This estimation is a phenomenon of mind 
and is mostly influenced by the place and woik with which the 
mind is posted. The whole process has been suggested by 
Prof. Patric Geddes in this short but expressive formula—Place- 
Work-Folk. He tells us “ what exists in the district in which 
people live,—seas, mountains, plains, forests, and the like,— 
determine what occupations are possible and the occupations 
demand certain qualities in the people following them and by 
natural selection enforce the attainment of such qualities upon 
the people * * * The people can determine what they will 
be, by choosing what they will do, and having chosen their 
work, they can fashion the place; they can mould the environ¬ 
ment in harmony with the ideals." Thus we see that the 
natural environment of a country both subjectively and objec¬ 
tively influences the life and work of a people living within its 
conclave. 
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Reading through the maps of the distribution of wheat 
and rice on the surface of the earth, Prof. Lyons asksIs it a 
mere accident that the gieal wheat fields of the world are 
thinly populated, whereas the rice regions of the oiienl contain 
the densest population ? Is it an accident that density and iice 
go together in India? Is it an accident that the greatest 
industrial centres are associated with the wheat-eaters rather 
than liee-eateis ? Or is there here again an interplay of environ¬ 
ment and woik ? He observes, alter a very careful enquiry into 
facts, that wheat grows in many climates particularly in regions 
of moderate rainfall and is suited to extensive agriculture. This 
leads inevitably to improved machinery for ploughing, seeding, 
reaping and threshing. Men aimed with machines produce far 
more than is necessary for their own consumption. Exchange 
takes place to dispose of the surplus. Thus the geogiaphic 
conditions favomable to the production of wheat and other 
allied giains are responsible for the great transport systems of 
the world and of the industrial life of the industrial centres of 
the West. Rice again, demanding moist climate of even tem¬ 
perature, is deficient in proteins. This deficiency in proteins is 
responsible for consumption of fish and fishing industries in 
such regions. Requiring constant cultivation and irrigation, 
it cannot be followed extensively. The necessity of l laige 
labour supply is followed by a density of population. The rice 
regions thus develop a communal life where individuals are veiy 
keen about land and land-rights. They develop the virtues of 
an ardent student of plant-life, law and nature. Geographical 
distribution of these crops in India will bear out the above 
remarks to a considerable extent. 

“Modern geography " as Holtz maintains, “is the study 
of the earth and man as related to each other and not a des¬ 
cription of the features of the earth alone. It lays great stress 
upon the human side of geography. A national costume, a 
national occupation, racial structure, and even a racial spiritual 
trait may be traced directly or indirectly to the influence of 
climate." As we accept the above statement we feel sorely 
how defective our knowledge in Indian Economics is. Indian 
geography is hardly studied seriously in connection with Indian 
Economics and hence the trouble of not having any definite 
economic ideal to be' followed, in our national life. It may 
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appear not too late that India's Economic salvation lies in a 
way entirely different from that traced out by the West. She 
can only know her powers and limitations' with reference 
to her position under the sun on earth and must adjust herself 
accordingly. Her economic potentialities are great and a great 
forward step is possible, and the progress which is long over due 
is only hibernating oi lying suffocated under pressures of wrong 
choice and ill-judged moves. “An individual is always geo¬ 
graphical through the Church or Chapel or meeting house or 
lodge to which he belongs," writes Gerard Collier. If that is 
true, is it not more so with regard to a nation composed of those 
individuals. Prior to taking up an enquiry into the manners of 
living, moving, and thinking ol a people, it is therefore only 
just and proper that we should be guided in our research by 
the meaning and deciplined formula of Prof. Geddes. Folk- 
Work-Place or Place-Work-Folk. 

D. N. Sen Gupta* 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES 

Convocation was held on January 26th with His Excellency the Earl of 
Lylton, P.C., G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal presiding. The President’s 
sympathetic speech is printed in this number. It was, as ever, a great and 
inspiring occasion. A large company of visitors from the neighbourhood 
and from Calcutta, together with our goodly host of students, the Senators 
and the Stall, tested the accommodation of the capacious Hall. Degrees 
and Diplomas were conferred by the Olfg. Principal on the following 
successful candidates :— 


Serampore Higher 

Theological Department ... 

Internal. 

B.D. 

K. David 

... 2 nd Class. 


T. O. Koshy ... 

... do. 


K. T. Geeverghese 

... 3rd Class. 


A. S. Raghaviah 

... do. 


A. Thomas 

do. 

Bangalore College 

C. M. John 

... 2nd Class. 


G. S. William ... 

... 3rd Class. 

Bishop’s College ... 

T. N. Jacob ... 

... 2nd Class. 


L. O. R. Joseph 

... do. 

Serampore Higher 

L. Th. 


Theological Department ... 

B. Minz 

... 2nd Class. 


D. Naik 

... do. 
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External. 

B.D. 

H. H. Buswell ... ... 2nd Class. 

His Excellency gave the Piizes earned by students in the several 
depaitments of the College—Theological, Arts and Science. The Offg. 
Principal’s Report told of a successful year's work, with, however, an anxious 
note on account of the perennial stringency of the Council’s funds. The 
urgent need of fuller co-operation on the part of the various Christian 
Communions benefitting under the Charter was emphasised.* 

The Special Prayer Service was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Banninga 
at 7 a.m., in the College Chapel, and at 11 a.m. the Rev. C. G. Pearson of 
the Calcutta Cathedral preached the Commemoration Sermon. A cricket 
match occupied several hours of the day and added considerably to the 
lighter side of the proceedings. 

* * * * * 

Hearty congratulations to those theological students of Scrampore and 
its affiliated Colleges, Bangalore, Bishop’s and Pasumalai, also to two external 
students, who have completed their course and qualified for the B. D. Degree 
or the L.Th. Diploma. The list of successful finalists is as follows t— 


B.D. Final, 


Serampore 

• i • 

T. Matyala 

... 2nd Class. 



M. I, Daniel 

... do. 

Bangalore 

Bishop’s 

. • 1 

... S. Ponnurangam 

... do. 

• • . 

... M. C. Chakko ... 

... do. 



P. J. George 

... do. 



J. S. Narayan ... 

... do. 



H. E. G. Tate ... 

... do. 



L. Til. Final. 


Pasumali 

... 

... S. A. Jacob 

do. 



A. Samuel 

... do. 

External 

• • • 

... J. Njarakadan ... 

... do. 


In the Class Examinations all of our Serampore theologues secured 
promotion, and four of them, viz. Messrs. K. Asirvadam, H. Bardoloi, 
K. Markos and N. D. Samuel, are to be congratulated on attaining the 
“distinction" standard in their L.Th. First Year Examination which 
qualifies them for transfer to the B.D. course. 

The Arts and Science results were satisfactory, though perhaps less so 
in the case of the I.A. list. Our B.A. candidates did well, 24 passing out of 
32, three gaining 2nd Class Honours (two in English and one in Philosophy) 
and three gaining “ Distinction." 

With the opening of the third year B. Sc. Class the enrollment for the 
new Session has risen considerably above our previous records. Altogether, 
including theological, Arts and Science Students, our numbers stand at 
present at about 375. 

mm**# 

Reports on Dr. Howells health have been disquieting, and we hear that 
Copies of the Report can be had on application. 
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lie has recently had to undergo an operation. Happily, the latest accounts 
are reassuring and it may be that we shall be able to welcome him back to 

Seramporc once again before the close of the current year. 

***** 

We have been sorry to lose the services of several members of the 
Staff. Mr. C. E. Abraham M.A., B.D., has taken a year’s special leave in 
order to gain expei ience for that period as a Travelling Secretary of the 
Student’s Chiisnan Association. We hope to have him back amongst us to 
resume his manifold and ever appreciated activities at the beginning of next 
Session. Dn. T. J. Verghes M.A., B.D., left us to devote himself to the 
interests of his Church in Travancore. His subsequent death of typhoid 
fever has saddened our hearts. Mr. A. C. Rai Choudhury, M.A., B.L., 
lecturer in History, has also left us after about three years of valuable service 
to the College. We understand that he has decided to adopt the profession 
of law. * 

On the other hand, we have had the pleasure of welcoming on the 
Staff Mr. M. M. Biswas, M.A., as Warden of the Main Hostel and 
Assistant Lecturer in History and English; Mr. B. C. Chalterjee, M.Sc., 
as an additional Lcctiner in Chemistry, and Mr. K. C. Kar, M.Sc., as an 
additional Lecturer in Physics. 'I'wo old students of the 1 figher Theological 
Department have also joined our Staff, with temporary appointments as Sub- 
Wardens of the Main Hostel. For all of these we trust there lie ahead very 
happy days of fruitful service in our midst. 

***** 

The last few weeks of the Spring Term in the College and Hostel were 
heavily crowded with farewell functions as usual. Dinners and Socials to 
retiring students and staff members were the occupation of many memorable 
evenings. 

***** 

Scouting. —The Seramporc Local Association arranged for a combined 
rally of the local troops on the College field on Thursday, the 27th instant, to 
which the distinguished public were invited. Mr. N. N. Bose, the organ¬ 
izing Secretary of the B.P.A. conducted the investiture and more than thirty 
Scouts were sworn in. 

^ ^ 

First-Aiders. —In connection with the Pastoralia course three of the 
Higher Theological Students, Messrs. J. Longman, B. Pradhan and G.P. 
Charles, underwent a course in First Aid and have obtained St. John's 
Ambulance certificates from the Calcutta Association. A cry for more 
First-Aiders! 

***** 

After long deliberations, the College authorities have opened B.Sc. 
classes. There are now about 50 students attending B.Sc. lectures. 

***** 

New arrangements in the Hostels. —The well-known Syrian Hostel 
is no more known by its old name, but is called King’s Hostel. The ‘'New 
Hostel” is baptised with a new name and is no\v„,known as Mack House. 
We heartily welcome Mr. M. K. Patro, the warden of this hostel and a 
student of the 1st year B.D. class. The Main Hostel is flooded with 
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Malayali achchans and Bengali Babus. Mr. M. M. Biswas, M. A., formerly a 
teacher in St. Pauls High School, has taken chatgc'as warden. Our old friend 
Mr. Meghnad Baroi has become sub-warden together with Mr. Cheryan who 
is in charge of the Sick and the Syrians. We wish them all success in 
their work. 

***** 

The Codex —th>. special organ of the Higher Theological Department, 
is entering upon a new era in its history. It began in 191.8, The magazine 
was typewritten and was circulated among a eompaialively small circle. 
Now the total number of past and present students of the H. T. I). number 
So and hence the desirability of printing it gave rise toapioblem. Finally 
it has been proposed that it be printed if there is hearty co-operation 
fiom past students of the H.T.D. We wish the Codex all success in its new 
enterprise. 

***** 

The C. E. Society. —Under the able management of Mr. R. M. Baroi, 
General Secretary, the C. K. Union at Serampore had a very successful year. 
Two representatives were sent from this union to the N. I. C. K. Convention 
held last December Cuttack. It had its usual annual fellowship gathering 
at Serampore to which representatives came from the various Calcutta 
societies. We wish it still greater success under its new Officers. 


THE SERAMPORE COLLEGE UNION SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the Union Society for the year 1924 was neld on 
Feb. 26th in the College Hall with Mr. D. N. Ghosal, M.A , in the Chair. 
Mr, S. B. Ponniah of the Fouith-ycar class read a paper on “Supernormal 
mental phenomena in the light of mental research.” The paper was exhaust¬ 
ing and very instructive dealing with the different depai tments of psychical 
research in modern days. 

At a special meeting of the Union Society on the 28th March it was 
decided to resuscitate the Poor Fund, specially with a view to aiding poor 
and deserving students. The following constitution of the Poor Fund 
Committee was approved. 

President: The Principal. 

Treasurer ; The Bursar. 

Secretary : To be elected by the Committee. 

Representatives : One from each class in Arts and Science and 
one from the H. T. D. 

The first meeting for the new Academic year was held on the 22nd 
July 1924. The gathering took the form of an inaugural meeting for the 
new session and addresses were delivered by Messrs. J. N. Chakravarthy, 
K. K. Mukherjeeand the Offg. Principal, welcoming the new students and 
emphasising the principles of conduct that make for the true welfare of 
College students. 
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At a general meeting the Committee of the Union for the Session 
1924-25 was duly constituted, as follows:— 

President: Rev. John Drake, M.A., B.D., (Ex-officio). 

V. Presidents : Rev. J. N. Rawson, B.Sc., B.D., (Ex-officio). 

Rev. G. H. C. Angus, M.A., B.D., (Ex-officio). 
Mr. B. C. Guha, M.A. (Elected). 

Mr. K. K. Mukerjee, M.Sc., (Elected), 

Mr. D. N. Bhaltacharjee. 

B. K. Choudhuri, iv year, 

Sukhen. C. Chatterjee, iii year. 

We wish the Society a successful year under these able officers. 
Hearty co-operation on the part of the students is necessary for the 
satisfactory fulfilment of the aims of the Society. 


Secretary : 
Representatives : 


COLLEGE CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. 

This year the Brotherhood was able to begin its work right at the 
commencement of the term. On the 6lh July it held its first preliminary 
meeting at which the Rev. G. H. C. Angus spoke on “ Every Christian a 
Missionary.” The subject was so arresting that it drew a large number of 
students. The address though short was yet quite clear in its message. 
The direct appeal to the individual conscience made many to turn the 
searchlight of truth on their own lives and to examine themselves as to 
whether after all said arid done they were living up to the true import of the 
term “ Christian.” 

On the following Saturday a Freshers’ social was arranged for. This 
gathering gave an opportunity for the old students to welcome the Freshers. 
It also enabled the Brotherhood to enlighten the newcomers and remind 
the old of the existence and work of the Student Christian Movement. 
Rev. C. A. Angus spoke to us on the "Federation ” and Mr. Charles on the 
"S. C. A.” The Chairman of the evenings’ function, Rev. J. Drake, the 
Offg. Principal, in bringing the proceedings to a close dwelt at length on the 
subject of Christian Brotherhood and urged on all present to live in true 
fellowship one with another. 

Last but not least of the activities of the Brotherhood are the Bible 
study circles. The Rev. C. A. Angus’ " Outline Studies from the Book of 
Acts ” has proved very useful. It has been possible to have eleven circles of 
six members each. A very hopeful sign for the future is the attendance of 
Christians and non-Christians at these circles. It is our earnest hope that 
in and through all the discussions at the circles we shall be able to realise 
more fully our responsibility and the great need there is to-day in India for 
personal " witness-bearing.” 

J. P. CoTELINGAM. 

Secretary. 
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Report for the Session, 1923-24. 

Comparing this session with last,—to commit a bull,—there is no com¬ 
parison. Last year, apart fiom the Athletic Sports and Volley-ball, none of 
the games went well,—and the Director had some severe things to say of the 
Club officials in the Annual Report. This year, taking things as a whole, 
there has ceitainly been much more keenness, and the dilleience is faiily 
reflected in some simple and instructive figures. Last year, apart from inter¬ 
class and practice matches, representative College teams took part in 15 
matches; this year in 45 matches. Last year we won 6 matches only; this 
year 22. Even at the risk of labouring the comparison we will set it forth 
in detail that those interested in the vaiious clubs may see just where im¬ 
provement has taken place. , 


LAST YEAR THIS YEAR 

Football— 


P. 

W. 

D. 

L. 

Pts. 

p. 

W. 

n. 

L. 

Pts. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

20 

10 

5 

5 

25 

Cricket— 










2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

8 

Hockey— 










3 

1 

2 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

8 

Tennis— 










4 

X 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

O 

4 

4 

Volley-Ball 










3 

3 

0 

0 

r, 

7 

4 

2 

1 

10 

i 5 

6 

5 

4 

16 

45 

22 

11 

12 

55 

Athletic Sports (Univers 

ity and Bengal Champions! 

hips.) 





Places 

2 


Points 3 

Places 4 


Points 8 

Total Points 

19 

Total Points 


63 


Now these figures, in themselves, do not of coutse give a completely 
accurate index of the athletic activities of the College. They have no refer¬ 
ence to the ordinary practice games and inter-class competitions, and it 
is in these private games that the ordinaly club-member finds health and 
discipline. In Cricket, in particular, our best work was certainly done in 
internal College matches. Still, taken as a whole, the representative matches 
provide a fair index to our keenness in the various games. It will be seen 
that in some games very much more improvement has taken place than in 
others. In every game except Football our fixture list is much loo small, 
and the secretaries are still much too casual in their method (or lack of 
method) ot arranging fixtures. While therefore we rejoice in much improve¬ 
ment, let the new officers resolve that next year they will see that this year's 
record is thoroughly beaten, and let us all back them up in the resolve. 

FOOTBALL. 

A full football record has already appeared in the Dec. number of the 
College Mag. There is no need to repeat in detail, but we may congratulate 
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ourselves once more on the best football season we have ever had. Let us not 
however forget our weaknesses,—unwillingness to turn out for interclass 
matches,—which really means unwillingness to do our very best for the 
college,—also a certain amount of shirking and selfishness both on, and off 
the field. It is expected that next session a Calcutta University Football 
League will be formed and our Club has promised to support it. We are 
looking forward to a thoroughly live new term, the first Match being on 
July Sill. 

CRICKET. 


Last year’s report announced that the cricket club has badly missed 
Mr. Angus and looked forward to his return to bring new vigour to the game. 
Our expectation has not been disappointed. His energy and patience as 
Capt., together with the really hard work and attention to detail of the Secre¬ 
tary, W. M. P. Jayatunga, lias made our crickQt a live thing. True, as the 
Secretary reports, we have not been so successful as we might reasonably 
have expected in our matches with outside clubs. But there has been real 
keenness at the nets and in practice matches, a goodly number of promising 
young cricketers have received regular coaching and in Vairamuthu we have 
acquired a really good new batsman and bowler. Again we look forward. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 ' 
6 . 

7 ' 


The record of games played, is as follows 


College (Students) 

V 

Staff 

W. by 6 runs 

ft 

V 

Scaldah Imperial Club 

W. by 19 runs 

ft 

V 

Hooghly 

L. by 98 runs 

ft 

V 

St. Paul’s School 

W. by 3 runs 

II 

V 

St. Paul’s College. Drawn. 

L. on ist innings 

11 

V 

Old Students. Drawn. 


1) 

V 

Mr. G. H. C. Angus’s 
European XI. 

TENNIS. 

L. by 72 runs 


Considerable more tennis was played this year than in any previous 
years. The Principal's Court (Leechman House lawn) was available for regu¬ 
lar play and there were courts opened at the Syrian Hostel and the new 
Hostel,—5 courts for regular play in addition to occasional use of the Staff 
courts. Quantity however was not matched by quality. This year's team 
has not been anything like so good as in some former years. Still from Nov. 
to March there was good enjoyable tennis the quality of which certainly 
improved as the season progressed. 


We entered 2 pairs for the Bradley Birt Cup, but did not meet with 
much success. Koshy and Verghese beat the India Jute " C ” pair in the 
first round but were beaten by their “ A ” pair in the 2nd. Neale and Charles 
were beaten by Bandel in the ist round. The Robinson Cup was won by 
P. C. George and K. T. Verghese of the 2nd year, the runners up being 
Neale and Charles of the Theologicals. The Deaf and Crack Tournament was 
won by P. C. George and Koshy Verghese. Among the matches played 
that against the India Jute Mill was worthy of^note. We put in 5 pairs 
including Profs. Drake, Rawson and Angus, and had a very enjoyable time 
on the excellent new Mill courts. 
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List of Malches. 


I. 

College 

V 

St, Paul’s College 

L. 

2. 


V 

n n 

L. 

3* 


V 

Weaving Institute 

L. 

4. 


V 

Staff 

w. 

5 - 


V 

Bishop’s College 

W. 

6 . 


V 

Indian Jute Mill 

HOCKEY. 

L. 


Last year’s remarks apply again this year. We had good talent, and 
there was no reason why we should not have got up a very good programme 
of matches except that the officers did not give timely attention to the matter. 
The secretary again complains that the University examinations made his 
task very difficult, but the difficulty ought not to be insuperable. 

Results of Matches. 


1. 

College 

V 

St. Paul’s College. 

L. 

0—1. 

2. 

> 1 

V 

Old Students 

w. 

3—0. 

3 - 

1 t 

V 

Gov. Weaving Institute. 

W. 

5—u- 

4 . 

f 1 

V 

Sealdah Imperial Staff. 

W. 

4—0. 

5 - 

> ) 

V 

Carey Hill School. 

D. 

0—0. 


These results arc good as far as they go, but there is a note-worthy 
absence of intercollegiate matches. 

VOLLEY BALI,. 

This year as last Volley Ball has been vety vigorously practiced, more 
particularly by the Malayali Students. We entered for the Duke-Burman 
Cup League competition in Calcutta and did very well, losing the Cup 
after a great fight by only I point. The team believe that if we had only 
gone down in greater numbers to encourage them in the Match against the 
Syrian Union, when they were rather unfairly dealt with by the Calcutta 
crowd, they might have won. 

List of Matches. 


1. 

College 

V 

Young Student’s Assoc. 

W. 

2—0. 

2. 

f l 

V 

Mechua Bazaar Y.M.C.A. 

tv. 

2—0. 

3 - 

J1 

V 

Sham Bazaar 

w. 

2—0. 

4 - 

ft 

V 

St. Paul’s College. 

w. 

2—0. 

5 - 

If 

V 

Syrian Union 

L. 

0—2. 

6. 

»» 

V 

St. Paul's College. 

D. 

i —1. 

7. 

• * 

V 

Syrian Union. 

D. 

1—1. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

Last year we were able to report very considerable improvement in the 
standard of our Athletic Sports. This year we are pleased to report that the 
improvement has continued and in almost every event last year’s records 
were beaten. The lion’s share of the credit goes to V. E. Chacko who not 
only carried off the Championship once more, but also did yeoman’s service 
as Athletic Secretary both in making arrangements for the sports and laying 
out the field. A detailed account of the Sports is given later. We have also 
to report more success than in any previous year, in outside competitions, 
like the University Sports, and the Bengal Sports. In the University Sports 
we took the first place in throwing the cricket ball, the 3rd in putting the 
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weight and the 3rd in the half mile. In the Bengal Sports we took the 1st 
place in throwing the cricket ball. The fly in the ointment is that all these 
events were won by V. E. Chacko who is leaving us at tRe end of the year. 
Chacko's record for throwing the cricket ball in outside competitions is 105 
yards. Who is coming foiward to take his place next year? 

ROWING CLUB. 

For a number of years there has been great enthusiasm amongst a 
section of the students for the starting of a Rowing Club and we have 
gradually been saving up money for this purpose. This year we were able 
to make a beginning, purchasing from the Laksmi-Narayan Rowing Club 
of Uttarpara a boat which was reputed to be one of the best on the river. 
Unfortunately however, with the materialisation of the boat much of the 
enthusiasm seemed to evaporate. Only 16 students turned out for the 
swimming test, and the number of regular members of the club was only 12. 
At first these turned out regularly for practice, but as the season went on 
practice became moic irregular and we did not feel justified in entering for 
any rowing competition. Probably we shall not be able to secure anything 
like a good standard until we can buy a second boat and have regular inter- 
college rowing matches. 

BADMINTON CLUB. 

Badminton, as usual, has had a fair number of players, some of them 
enthusiasts for the game and some who played because it provided a not tco 
strenuous form of exercise. No outside matches were arranged. This may 
have been due, as the Secrctaiy reports, to lack of funds : but the way to 
secure a more adequate allocation is for officers and players to demonstrate 
in the usual manner that the game is taken seriously. 


THE BACK-BONE OF THE SAIVAITE RELIGION. 

The under lying force of the Saivaite Religion and its influential power 
is to be sought in the primitive, and yet far-reaching religion of the 
Dravidians. 

The original home of the Dravidians was somewhere in Asia Minor 
where the ancient Accadians lived. They had entered India long before the 
Aryan migration. During the 15th century B.C. they are said to have lived 
in Upper India occupying small detached areas. It is also suggested that 
their language was some primitive form of Tamil. Immediately after the 
Aryan migration, they were driven into the South and they most probably 
settled on the South of the Vindhyas, establishing three small kingdoms, the 
Chola, the Pandhya and the Chcra, speaking Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam, 
respectively. The Aryans followed them to the South. From that time 
up to the 4th or 5th century A.D. the Aryans continued to flow South. 

When the Aryans reached the South they found the Dravidian speech 
and religion too well established to be conquered. Politically and socially 
they were conquered, but not religiously. The struggle between the religion 
of the conquerors and the conquered resulted in 3 drawn battle. The same 
may be said about the language and culture also. Long before the Aryan 
influence commenced to work, the Southern people sang their own poetry, 
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had their own sacrificial rites and cults and worshipped their own tribal gods. 
This fact led the Aryans to seek a compromise between the two religions. 

At the present day it is impossible to find a pure Aryan and equally 
difficult is it to find a pure Dravidian. Under such circumstances it is no 
easy task to find out what the religion of the Dravidians was before they 
mingled with the Aryans. Yet the study of the primitive beliefs of the more 
uncivilised Dravidians of to-day might help us to a certain extent in the 
determination of the religion of the Dravidians. 

The Dravidians believed in the existence of supernatural beings which 
were known to them as Saktis. For example we might take Mariamma, 
one of the seven sister deities of the Dravidians. She is considered to be the 
goddess of small-pox. When small-pox breaks out in a village, it is supposed 
to be caused by this goddess and so they try to appease her by ottering 
blood-sacrifices. Thus, these,. Saktis arc believed to possess powers to indict 
misfoi tunes on the villagers as well as to put a stop to them and to bring 
prosperity. 

Secondly, they believed in the omnipresence and omnipotence of the 
spirits of men after they arc released from the bondage of the human body. 
When anyone unjustly causes the death of another, the spirit of the deceased 
is said to be angry with all the villagers. To satisfy its anger, sacrifices are 
to be offered and a temple or slumc has to be built. When anyone dies 
suddenly of drowning or accidental burning, he or she is deified too. This 
obviously, is the origin of 95 p.c. of the gods and goddesses in South India. 

'I he bringing about of a comptomise between this religion and the 
Aryan religion was easily devised by some Aryans who felt that they should 
still keep the conquered under them and should get due reveience from them 
also. 

The first thing they did was to get some of these leading goddesses 
in the Dravidian religion married to the Aryan deities. In this they 
succeeded, both parties consenting to it. This is the origin of the great 
festival at Madura held every year where more than 20,000 people assemble 
from all parts of the District. 

Then they also concocted stories to show that the goddesses of the 
Dravidians were merely offspring of the Hindu gods. One such story will 
not be out of place here. 

In the beginning there was only one Sakti. She wanted to have Vishnu 
and so attempted to entice him. Vishnu promised to take her after she had 
taken a bath in the sea. Before she reached the sea, Vishnu reached 
and sucked up all the water in it. The Sakti being disappointed grew very 
wrath. At that time she saw just above her Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma 
flying in their car. She flew to them and attempted to seize Vishnu by force. 
But he in his anger, cut her into three pieces with his weapon. The head 
became Sarasvati, the wife of Brahma, the trunk and legs became I.akshmi 
and Parvati, the wives of Vishnu and Shiva, respectively. Every drop of the 
Sakti’s blood became a small Sakti. These aie the numerous Saktis wor¬ 
shipped in various villages in the form of village deities. 

This story attaches the Dravidian goddesses directly to the Hindu 
Pantheon. So the Dravidians of to-day worship the village godlings, ghosts 
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and demons, together with the deities in the Hindu temples. Festivals are 
held and offerings made to the village gods as well as to the Hindu gods 
in the big Hindu temples. The sacrifices in the local shrines are offered by 
the headman of the village and these consist in animal sacrifices and the 
sacrifices in the Hindu temples are offered by the Brahmin priests to whom 
blood-sacrifices are an abomination. 

G. P. Charles, 

3rd Year B.D. Class. 


TOLSTOI’S VIEW OF EDUCATION 

Tolstoi defines education as "a human activity having for its basis 
a desire for equality and the constant tendency to advance in knowledge." 
The highest ideal of education is defined here in terms pure and simple, 
clear and straight forward, but very deep and thoughtful. And it can 
be affirmed with no fear of contradiction that this is an altogether accept¬ 
able view of education. The process of education is mainly concerned 
with the two parties, pupil and teacher, and success in education depends 
largely on the harmony, peace, love, familiarity and other favourable 
conditions existing between the two parties concerned. Accordingly con¬ 
siderable stress is laid on the relation possible between the teacher and 
the taught and Tolstoi’s special injunctions concern the teacher, his aim, 
attitude and mental disposition, comparing what it generally is and what 
ought to be in order to carry on his mission successfully. 

Primarily, the aim of the teacher ought to be, he says, to enable the 
pupil to grasp all laws concerning the subject on hand and to give him 
as thorough and exhaustive knowledge of that particular subject as possible. 
Equally, if not more, necessary is it for the pupil, to have a constant 
tendency to advance in knowledge at all costs and to aim at equality with 
the teacher. But the state of equality is acquired not by the teacher’s 
forgetting what he knows, but, by the pupil’s acquiring the teacher’s 
knowledge. However, much tuition is not based on a desire to equalize 
knowledge. Such an aim is, of course, beyond the vision of an infant, 
and it is impracticable for a considerable period on account of the pupil’s 
undeveloped reasoning faculties. The motives of learning arc as follows. 
The child learns— 

(1) That he may not be punished. 

(2) That he may earn reward. 

(3) That he may be better than others. 

(4) That he may obtain an advantageous position. 

Sending boys to school with a view to mould them into a set form 
without allowing for their rational development is, he says, absolutely useless, 
sterile and illegitimate. 

He entirely disapproves of examinations, on the ground that they 
tend to arbitrariness on the side of the examiners and deception on the side 
of the pupils. Only when aroused by a continual thirst after knowledge, 
does the child acquire knowledge rapidly. Herein appears the essentia! 
and vital significance of the teacher's knowing the pupil’s state of mind 
and also the conditions for successful study. Accordingly it is noticeable 
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at the present day that tremendous emphasis is laid on the study of the 
mental psychology of the child. Presumably, it is accepted unanimously 
that recent progress, in educations is a direct result of the increasing know- 
ledge in this sphere. 

Whatever be the state of mind of the pupil, to secure good results 
freedom is indispensable. No compulsion whatsoever should be exercised, 
in any particular, when the pupil lacks interest. Consider what a world of 
difference it makes, when a pupil is at home or abroad in comparison with 
a school, strictly disciplined. When at home or in the street the child is 
inquisitive, seeking information everywhere and from every one, expressing 
thoughts in his own simple way. On the other hand, while at a school run 
on the lines of- strict disciple, he is weary, shrinking, repeating with lips, 
other’s thoughts with awe and fear, as learnt “ by heart " under compulsion, 
In such an atmosphere imagination, creative power and reflection—present 
in the free state of his mincf and conducive to his development—yield place 
to a semi-animal capacity to pronounce words without imagination or 
reflection. When reduced to a school state of mind he is the stupidest boy 
at the top and when free to choose things for himself he is the cleverest boy 
at the bottom. In fact, the child's mental capacities are active only when 
free and the teach,r's task is to study the free child and discover how 
knowledge can be presented in a way most fitting, appealing and impressive, 
So the only successful method of education is experiment and the only 
condition of success is freedom. 

Attempts to enforce obedience and quiet converts a school into a place 
of torture. This trains the child to possess an ability to read and write 
mechanically, resulting in the natural tendency to neglect all books, if not 
compelled to read them. It should be clearly understood that schools are 
not arranged for children to learn, but for teachers to teach. Voices, 
movements and mirth are necessary for successful study. Questions and 
discussions which tend to involve the pupil in excitement and anxiety ought 
to be carefully avoided. The teacher ought to be on his guard not to 
discourage the pupil nor to rebuke or confuse him in the least, but seek 
always to encourage and gladden and to sec and show the bright side of 
things. AH good actions should be endorsed and approved, while, others 
should be ignored to some extent. In the child's first awakening to the 
voice of nature remarkable influence can he exerted by the teacher. If good 
actions are encouraged and approved there will be a continuous tendency to 
imitate the same, until at last it becomes a habit. Psychology reveals the 
fact that there is a natural tendency to reproduce experiences which give 
pleasure and since encouragement always constitutes a pleasurable experience, 
there will be a striving towards similar experience right through. 

The general charge Tolstoi brings against day schools, boarding 
schools, and universities is as follows. He says, "at the basis of all is one 
principle, the right of one man or a small group of men to shape other 
people as they like." He argues that no man ought to force any particular 
kind of education, but he should offer knowledge he possesses and admit the 
child’s right to reject it as indigestible or as badly served up. On this score, 
Scripture ought to be taught from originals and not from commentaries. 
Nature is to be taught from nature and life from life. 

Jt is commonly held that home conditions, the coarseness of parents, 
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and field labour are hindrances to school education ; but, in fact, they are the 
chief accessories to education. The child always wishes to know everything 
and many questions arise under home conditions. Instruction should be in 
reply to the questions put. 

But, it is regrettable, that schools far from evoking questions, fail even 
to answer those which life suggest. 

So then the questions a teacher ought to ask himself are :— 

(1) What must I teach? 

(2) How must I teach ? 

The only criterion possible for the first, according to Tolstoi, is the wish of 
the pupils or their parents. And the second is resolved into the question 
how to establish the best possible relation between those who want to learn 
and those who want to teach. The best relation is a rational one, as opposed 
to a compulsory one, and the less the compulsion, the more agreeable the 
conditions. 

Subject, the more stern he is, and the more compulsion he uses and 
the better he is acquainted with the subject, tuition becomes more free, 
natural and successful. 

T. T. Tharu, 

//. T. D. 2nd Year Class, 
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Jolju Witch as a B>an.* 

"VXTE arc "rateful to Mr. Rawson for portraying to us so vividly 
* ▼ this evening the main outlines of Mack’s career. We have 
seen him ns a distinguished student of classics, science and 
theology in Edinburgh, London and Bristol. We have had a 
sketch of his career of nearly 25 years at Serampore as a luminous 
and learned lecturer on chemistry and general science, a professor 
of Theology, an eloquent preacher, and an accomplished journalist 
and author. I shall only attempt by way of supplementing all 
that Mr. Rawson lias so well put before us, briefly to set forth 
some of his main characteristics as a man and a Christian. 

(1) He possessed in a marked degree the virtue of loyalty , 
loyal co-operation with his gifted colleagues. In the inscription 
on the tablet erected in our Mission church he is spoken of as 
“The faithful and beloved associate” of the Serampore mission¬ 
aries. There is a great deal behind that statement. The Seram¬ 
pore trio had been sorely troubled for years by the unkind criti¬ 
cisms of some of their younger colleagues. The atmosphere at 
Serampore and in England had been poisoned by their critical and 
ungenerous attitude to the great trio. The greatest reputation 
may for the time being be shattered by the continuous and skilful 
use of the poisoned word and the poisoned letter, and for a 
considerable time Carey and his colleagues were objects of suspicion 
so far as the missionary powers that be were concerned. One 
can understand with what immense relief and satisfaction they 
watched the growth in their midst of men of such strength and 
sympathy as John Marshman, John Mack, John Leechman and 
William Robinson. When so many men both in India and at home 
thoughtlessly fell in with the mischievous criticism—nine-tenths of 

* Notes of an address by the Principal at a social gathering held at 
Mack House on March 12th to commemorate Mack's birthday. 

A 
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JOHN MACK AS A MAN 


it wholly without foundation, and the other tenth often perverted 
to a degree—the Serarapore men discovered (and the discovery 
was as balm of Gilead to their souls) that they could rely on such 
choice spirits as John Mack to appreciate their*standpoint and do 
them justice whatever others around were saying. The longer 
I live the more I am convinced that almost all the trouble that 
arises among friends and fellow workers is due to the perverse 
habit of passing judgment on a particular situation or personality 
after hearing one side only. John Mack was not made in this way 
or addicted to this habit, and so he goes down to posterity as “ the 
faithful and beloved associate ” of the Serampore missionaries. 

(2) Further he was a man who found contentment and satis¬ 
faction in the humblest service. 

‘I never he once said, “envy the favourite minister of the 
best and largest congregation in Britain when I am preaching in 
Jannagar.” * Our good friend Mack,’ wrote a visitor to Serampore, 
‘ Is tenfold more a missionary than a professor ? ' Another re¬ 
marked about Mack that he had a perfect contempt for money except 
in so far as he could use it for the benefit of others. He was mani¬ 
festly a man in all his activities, eager and ready to give himself 
whole heartedly to the humblest duties and the most common 
tasks. With his great eloquence, profound learning and literary 
gifts there were few positions in the professional world to which 
he could not legitimately aspire if his ambitions led him in that 
direction, but he preferred the reproach of Christ and of Serampore 
to the applause of an admiring world. He accounted no service 
too lowly for his great gifts, and what is equally significant and 
rare, he did not envy others more highly placed than himself. 
Too many of us pass through life, continually grumbling about our 
own unhappy lot and lack of opportunity, and with continual 
envy in our hearts of the more fortunate lot of others. There is 
only a short step from this state of mind to that of another, viz., 
jealousy and rivalry, conscious or unconscious. When I am dis¬ 
satisfied with my own job, and view with envy the job of another, 
there is nothing easier for me to persuade myself than this, that 
it is my duty to shew up the unfitness of the other man, and to 
demonstrate my own fitness to take his place. There is no circle of 
men and women, religious, social, political, commercial, educational, 
or literary—in any part of the world where this vice is not apt 
from time to time to poison the springs of mutual faith and 
good will, and much of the heart-burning and social trouble of the 
world, from the time of Cain and Abel, with its story of fraternal 
jealousy and rivalry, down to our own day, finds its origin here. 
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Not a few men and women who would be greatly shocked at the 
mere mention of the more vulgar, and coarser vices of human 
nature, do not hesitate when the opportunity occurs, to speak and 
write poisonous things with little or no foundation in fact about 
their associates, and make use of innuendoes which have as their 
purpose and result the murder of a reputation, the robbery of a 
good name. In the great judgment day the condemnation of the 
slanderer with his or her lowdown methods of vilification, will not, 
we may safely predict, be less severe than that of the robber and 
the murderer. The fundamental trouble is that men and women arc 
apt to think far too much about the duties of others, and far too little 
about their own, to magnify the faults of others, and to ignore their 
own. It is the old story of the mote and the beam. To all of us 
in our meddlesome moods comes the clarion call ‘ * What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me.” Let us in the spirit of John Mack 
find our satisfaction in making the best use of such opportunities 
as God may put in our way, instead of trying to exalt our own 
importance by making a habit of casting aspersions on the effox'ts 
and services of others. 

(3) Further John Mack was a man who had the gift of mak¬ 
ing friends not only with the great and good, but also with the 
poor and lowly. 

We have seen how he was beloved and blessed by his great 
associates. The records indicate that he was equally the friend and 
associate of his Indian Christian brethren in the humble village set¬ 
tlement of Jannagar. The ideal and pattern of all human friend¬ 
ships is the friendship of God with man as exemplified in the 
Incarnation. The Son of God in his sojourn on earth found his 
friends not among the great and cultured on the earth, but the 
humble fishermen of Galilee. The exclusiveness of so much of our 
modern life is a blank negation of the spirit of the Incarnation. 
It is because the Christ of God finds so little place in our hearts 
and minds that we make so much of racial, social and cultural 
differences in our relations with our fellow men and women. If the 
incarnate Christ makes his dwelling place in you and me, we shall 
find no difficulty in making friends not only with the great and 
good, but with the poor and lowly, even as God Himself has made 
friends with us, weak and sinful though we be. The underlying 
motive and spirit of all Christian and missionary relationships 
is the spirit of the Incarnation. We are seeking a solution of the 
racial and national animosities of our day, and the rigid caste and 
social distinctions that so often divide man from man, and 
community from community. I can see no solution except the 
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simple one that we become more Christlike. In Him the differen¬ 
ces that so often divide us and which we are apt to magnify at 
every turn find their proper place, and that place is a very 
subordinate one, in the light of our vital and eternal relationships 
as the sons and daughters of our One Divine Father, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. John Mack, like all great Christ¬ 
ian souls through the ages, had entered into the secret of this 
eternal bond, and so the friendship that is Christian, was but the 
natural and inevitable expression of a soul saturated with the 
Christian ideal. 


(Elmit (Eitfftm’s Pvcsitiicntial HMu’CS#. 

At the Seram Pore College Convocation , Feb. 7th 1925. 

O UR first duty to-day is towards the past. Therefore I will 
take the text for my opening remarks from the time- 
honoured invocation at the University sermon at Oxford. “ Let us 
praise famous men.” And herein more specially are wc bound 
to commemorate the names of Carey, Marshman and Ward. It was 
in 1818 that these devoted men founded the Serampore College: 
and it is through their labours that the College can look back to-day 
upon a century of useful work. 

The historic interest of Serampore is great.. The year 1755 
was marked by many events. Georgius Secundus was then alive : 
and as you will also remember, that was the year that Lisbon town 
saw the earth open and gulp her down. But it was likewise the 
year of the foundation by the Danish East India Company of the 
settlement of Fredriksnagore or Serampore. We may still see the 
monogram of Frederick the Sixth over the Jail of the Court House 
and the Church of St. Olaf, which was opened for service by 
Carey in 1805. Yet the place is less rich in memories of the 
Danes than of the three plain men who came here in 1799. It is 
wonderful to think of the work accomplished by them. Carey, 
they say, had been a cobber, Ward an apprentice to a printer, and 
Marshman a shop boy. Each and-all of them turned their gifts to 
good account. It was in Serampore that they set up their famous 
printing press where they printed the Testament not only in 
Bengali but even in Chinese, with the aid of John Prinsep who 
sent workmen from Monirampore on the opposite bank of the river 
to engrave the wooden blocks for the ideographs. From this 
modest Press came thirty translations of the Scriptures, the first 
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Bengali newspaper (the Samachar Darpan) and the Friend of India 
which still survives as the weekly edition of the Statesman. We 
welcome Dr. Carey’s descendant among us to-day: but lie will 
look in vain for his great ancestor’s early house which is sixty feet 
in the river. Gone too is Carey’s botanic garden which he 
established in 1800 and which is now appropriated in part by a 
jute mill. In its palmy days it contained 3,000 specimens of plants 
and covered six acres of ground. But the college survives—sedet 
in aeternum, may we not say ? And in the college library are still 
preserved Dr. Carey’s chair and his crutches and the old pulpit 
from which, as the saying went, Carey used to preach with 
simplicity, Mack with authority and Marslnnan with length. At 
one time we could see upon the college walls the portrait of Carey 
with his Moonshee, which is attributed to Zoffany, and a portait of 
Ward by Penny. Both of these have, however, been removed to 
London. But in this hall there still hang two notable portraits 
of Marshman and four interesting paintings of Danish kings and 
queens. For another presentment of Marshman we can go to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, where his portrait hangs close to that of 
his son-in-law, Henry Havelock, who not only married his wife, but 
was also baptized at Seramporc. So much for the storied past. 
The chronicles of: the present have been unfolded for us by Dr. 
Howells whom we are all glad to welcome back after his well-earned 
rest in Europe. The record may, I think, be viewed with satisfac¬ 
tion. You will celebrate two years lienee the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary ot the grant by this Danish Majesty of the charter of incorpo¬ 
ration which inter alia confers upon the college the powers of an 
University and enables (as we have seen to-day) the conferment of 
degrees—an authority which remained for many years uncxercised 
and which owes its revival, to the present Principal. That 
authority is unique of its kind in India: but to my mind it is not 
the most remarkable feature of your institution which, if I may be 
allowed to say so, is the example of Christian unity which it offers. 
The sermon to-day has been preached by the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta and service was conducted in the morning by a Lutheran 
pastor ; while prayer lias been offered this afternoon by Dr. Watt, 
the Principal of the Scottish Churches College. Look, moreover, 
at the list oL members of the College Senate, and you will find 
members of the church of England, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians and most interesting of all to 
a student of history such as myself, Syrians from the far South of 
India. I rejoice to read in the original statutes that “no caste, 
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colour or country shall bar any man from admission to Serampore 
College ” : and I rejoice equally to know that this wise admonition 
has been heeded, and that Tamils from Ceyloir, Malayalis from 
Travancore and Khasis and Garos from the hills of the north-coast, 
have contributed and are still contributing, to the enrichment of 
your communal life. There is nothing of tire water-tight compart¬ 
ment about your principles or your practice. With such traditions 
behind you and such ideals set before you, the future cannot but be 
full of hope. There may be anxious times in store: but the 
inheritance which you have received and which you will hand on, 
cannot surely fail. See to it only that the torch-bearers of the 
future are worthy of those who placed the opportunity within your 
grasp. 1 

I am one of those who look upon the formation of character 
as an essential ingredient of education-more essential even in some 
respects than the mere accumulation of learning. Now it so 
happens that as President of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
I have enjoyed the advantage of observing what sort of a man 
is represented by the Serampore College product. The politics of 
members of the Council are no concern of mine. I know no 
difference between Trojans and Tyrians, but as I sit in the chair 
and watch the progress of debate, I study the characteristics of 
our public men. The man for whom I am always in search is the 
man of sound and mature judgment, who studies each question as 
it presents itself and who, having once registered his conclusion, 
courageously acts upon it. There are, I am happy to say, men of 
this stamp on all sides of the Council-chamber: men who personify 
Horace’s just man who holds resolutely to his course: and among 
them I place the representative on the Council of the Indian 
Christian Community, Prof. S. C. Mukerji whose connexion with 
Serampore College is well-known. 

There remains little more for me to say. I revisit Serampore 
after an interval oi nearly twenty years, during which time I have 
been busy with the organization and administration of education 
in London. We pride ourselves in London upon being the fore¬ 
most education authority in the world: but how true it is that the 
man who believes he has solved the mystery of knowledge has 
still much to learn! I have learned much from my visit to-day 
and shall not forget it when the time comes, as it soon will, for me 
to return to England. My best wishes will always be with the 
Serampore College. 
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W ELCOME to the President. I may be allowed, Sir Evan, 
before proceeding with the Report of the work of the 
College during the past year, to give you a most hearty wel¬ 
come into our midst as President of our Convocation proceedings 
to-day. We are glad to welcome you, Sir, as a distinguished 
member of a distinguished family of Anglo-Indian adminis¬ 
trators extending back to several generations, and noted for their 
deep sympathy with and philanthropic efforts on behalf of the 
people of this land. The name of your father, Sir Henry Cotton, 
when I first came to India, and for several years after was a house¬ 
hold word among educated Indians, and he was loved and trusted 
by them all as few Englishmen have been, on account of his life 
long passion and self-sacrificing efforts for Indian political and 
general progress, and the social amelioration of the poor and 
oppressed. And in your own distinguished career there is much 
that makes you interesting to Serampore and Serampore interesting 
to you. From the days of your notable career at Oxford with your 
classical, historical and legal studies, and your official connection 
with the famous Oxford Union Society, you have identified your¬ 
self in an honorary capacity with the conduct and management of 
various educational, literary and philanthropical organisations both 
in the home land and in this country. Notable in this respect has 
been your work in connection with the London County Council, and 
the London School of Oriental Studies. In the higher type of 
journalism, such as is exemplified in papers like the Manchester 
Guardian,—in the judgment of many the best newspaper in 
England,—your interest has been continuous and your journalistic 
contributions notable and numerous. We at Serampore perhaps 
think of you more particularly as an author and antiquarian, and 
your ‘ Calcutta Old and New ’ is a standard work, pre-eminent for 
its historical and antiquarian research. And finally it is no mean 
achievement in a country rent by political strife, to be appointed 
President of the Bengal Legislature, with the goodwill of all 
concerned. I cannot say, Sir, that I envy you the important 
position you now hold in Calcutta, but I can assure you on behalf 
of all that Serampore has stood for throughout her history, that 
you have our heartiest good wishes in all the efforts you are called 
upon to make, to establish a reign of sanity, goodwill and mutual 
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understanding, among all parties responsible under present condi¬ 
tions for the maintenance of good order and peaceable government 
in this great province. In reviewing your career I have a feeling 
that you would, Sir, under other conditions, have made an admirable 
member of the Serampore College Staff, carrying on the best 
traditions of the Serampore College and Mission as exemplified 
in the manifold labours, educational, social, literary, journalistic, 
historical and antiquarian of Carey, Marshman and Ward! At 
any rate we feel sure you will have no difficulty in entering into 
the soul of Serampore, and understanding our aims and problems. 

Historical Summary. Missionary Educational work at 
Serampore dates from the year 1800, and Serampore College 
is a direct outcome of the earlier educational activities of the 
Serampore Mission. 

An understanding of our present activities, aims and problems 
requires some knowledge of our history as a College and Mission. 
Most of you have this, but to help such as are with us for the first 
time, and are without such knowledge, I will review in a paragraph 
the main landmarks of our growth as an Educational Institution. 

In 1S18, established in the Danish Settlement of Serampore 
by the Christian Missionary pioneers, Carey, Marshman and Ward 
for the instruction of Indian youth in Christianity and the Sciences: 
in 1827 incorporated by Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty with University powers under the control of an independ¬ 
ent Council and having for its main object the promotion of piety 
and learning, particularly among the native Christian population of 
India though open to all castes and creeds ; in 1845, confirmed by 
the British Government in its chartered rights and immunities on 
the transfer by the Treaty of Purchase of the Settlement of Seram¬ 
pore from Denmark to Great Britain; in 1856, placed by the 
College Council at the disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society to 
become a part of its educational operations, Arts and Theological; 
in 1857, affiliated to the newly formed Calcutta University, the first 
body in India to exercise, though not the first to receive, University 
powers; in 1883, closed as an Arts College to become purely a 
Christian Training Institution, secondary, normal and theological 
for the Baptist Churches of Bengal; in 1900, and the following ten 
years, made a subject of important discussions in various Con¬ 
ferences, denominational and interdenominational, with a view to 
its reorganisation as a high grade teaching institution and the 
utilisation of the College Charter for the granting of theological 
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degrees to qualified students of all Churches ; in 1910, reorganised 
on the lines laid down by the original founders under the direct 
control of the College Council by the appointment of a qualified 
Theological Staff and the opening of Higher Theological Classes on 
an interdenominational basis; in 1911, again affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta up to the standard of the Intermediate Arts; 
in 1933 to the B.A., in 1920 to the Intermediate Science and in 
1924 to the B.Sc.; in 1915, its Charter utilised for the first time for 
the conferring of degrees in Divinity ; in 3918, the Centenary year 
of the College, the Serampore College Act passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council, with the object of enlarging the College 
Council, and constituting a new Senate on an interdenominational 
basis; in 1939, the Governing Body of the College—Council, 
Faculty and Senate—reconstituted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Serampore College Act; in January 1925, responsibility for 
the full efficiency of the College on its present basis assumed by 
the Baptist Missionary Society; such, in brief, are the main land¬ 
marks in the history of Serampore College. 

The Present Outlook —The brief history I have given will 
make it clear that Serampore is really a dyarchy consisting of the 
College Council and the Baptist Missionary Society. Legally no 
doubt the College Council is the ultimate authority for everything 
connected with the College. All our properly is in the name of 
the Council, and though our Senate under the New Act lias certain 
statutory rights in regard to the control of academic studies, yet 
whether we ate members of the Faculty or of the Senate, we are 
all appointed by the Council, and if we prove unequal to our job, or 
misbehave ourselves, we can be dismissed by the Council, and the 
powers we possess as a Faculty are all delegated to us by the 
Council. Yet as a .matter of fact, morally the authority of the 
Baptist Missionary Society has never been questioned, and no vital 
issues are settled without consulting the Society’s Committee at 
Home or its Conference on the field. The plain facts of the situation 
are that throughout our history, while there have never been lack¬ 
ing instances of generous help from individuals and societies of 
different denominations, the overwhelming proportion of Western 
support has come to us from the Baptist Missionary Society or its 
individual members, without taking into account the local resources 
in the way of Government and University grants, and students’ 
fees. It may be interesting to recall the origin of the dyarchy. 
The chief founder of the College, Dr. William Carey, was also 
the chief founder of the Baptist Missionary Society, the oldest 
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Protestant Missionary Society in the West. He and his two great 
colleagues, Marshman and Ward, formed a triumvirate. The three 
members of this triumvirate were great men, but they had their 
failings. In one respect their failure was a signal one. They did 
not succeed in winning the confidence and cordial cooperation of 
most of the younger men sent out by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to work with them as colleagues. I may summarise in this 
connection a statement from Pearce Carey’s tbrillingly interesting 
biography of his ancestor,—“The seniors were paying the price 
for their long unfurloughed labour in the heat of Bengal. They 
may have been (though of this there is no proof) not quite 
sympathetic enough with the dreams and ideas of the newcomers, 
whose youth-hood made them one. India does breed autocrats. 
One can feel for the juniors who were chafed with the yoke which 
the Serampore elders had deliberately chosen, and which had 
become their second nature. As a result they bore themselves 
with pronounced asperity towards Dr. Marshman, though they had 
no difficulty in working smoothly with Carey and Ward: Serampore 
became discordant and distressed. Carey had never known such 
friction and becoming dangerously ill was brought to the brink of 
the grave.” The ultimate upshot was the maintenance of the 
Serampore Mission on an independent basis, separate from the 
missionary activities of the Parent Society in Calcutta. Every 
effort was made to separate Carey from Marshman, but he stood 
by his gifted colleague to the end. ‘ I have lived ’ he wrote ‘ with 
Dr. Marshman for eighteen years, and have seen him in all relation¬ 
ships, and I do not think I am blind to his faults. I have seen all 
his so-called tortuosities, and every defect with which he is charged. 
But I cannot caricature him as I am sure our brethren do. That 
would be like publishing a print of a man with a long nose, and 
elongating it to the extent of several yards’”. In this respect I 
think we may say that history is always in danger of repeating 
itself. The subsequent history of the relations of Serampore 
College and the Baptist Missionary Society I have indicated in my 
historical summary. The latest and most momentous development 
occurred only a month ago. The difficulties of our situation during 
the past few years were clearly indicated in last year’s report by 
the Officiating Principal,*and I will content myself with quoting one 
or two sentences from his statement. “ The inward significance of 
what I shall have to say in this connection *V (so runs Mr. Drake’s 
report) “may at once be summed up in the initial statement that 
the College Council has reached a point at which, unless substantial 
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aid is forthcoming:, they will be compelled to discontinue the mani¬ 
fold activities that are now being carried on under the Charter, 
more especially in the interests of the theological education of the 
Indian Christian community.” And again “So far, while the Council 
and Senate have (under the 1918 Act) become broadly interdenom¬ 
inational, and the students who have benefited by the reorganisa¬ 
tion are from many different sections of the Indian Christian 
community, the British Baptists have had to meet the enhanced 
financial burden almost entirely from their own limited resources.” 
When I went home eighteen months ago, the situation was 
undeniably critical, and the danger of cleavage between the College 
Council and the Missionary Society was real. My stay at home 
was much longer for family and health reasons than I had planned 
for, but it will always remain a source of solid satisfaction to me 
that I was able to render some little help in bringing about a 
definite and from the College point of view a very gratifying under¬ 
standing between the Council and the Society regarding the future 
support of the College. The negotiations extended over several 
months, and involved many long and anxious meetings. We owe 
much to the gifted leadership and vision of our new Master, Mr. 
J. H. Oldham, a missionary statesman and author of international 
repute, and to the bioad outlook and practical common sense of the 
Secretary of the Missionary Society, Mr. C. E. Wilson. We have 
further to acknowledge most valuable assistance for a part of the 
time from Mr. Pearce Carey and Mr. Anderson, both of them now 
members of our London Council. The final outcome of the 
negotiations is that the Baptist Missionary Society has undertaken 
responsibility for the full efficiency of the College on its present 
broad interdenominational basis as a Christian College of x\rts, 
Science and Theology under conditions, we trust, acceptable to all 
parties concerned. We shall and must continue to appeal to the 
Christian and general public, East and West, for wider and more 
generous support in view of the broad character of our educational 
activities, but after the financial strain of the past few years it is a 
source of intense relief to know that we have behind us as a 
College, in our hour of need, the sympathy and resources of a great 
missionary organisation like the Baptist Missionary Society, still 
inspired by the broad spiritual sympathies and Christian states¬ 
manship of its founder, William Carey. Before concluding this 
part of my report. I wish to utter a word of caution. The fact that 
we have now a great missionary society behind us does not mean 
that we can be less careful, but if anything, must be more careful* 
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of all our expenditure and undertakings, old or new. But if we 
prove worthy of the trust placed in us, and carry on in the philan¬ 
thropic spirit of our Master, the supreme task imposed upon us by 
the terms of our Charter, the promotion of piety and sound learn¬ 
ing, in the interests of India’s highest good, there need be no talk 
of closing down for many a year to come. In the meantime seeps 
are being taken by the home authorities to strengthen our hands. 
They have recently appointed Dr. C. H. Watkins, a man of deep 
scholarship and wide experience as an addition to our Staff. I 
think too I may take the responsibility of foreshadowing the early 
appointment of one of our lecturers now on leave, Mr. C. E. 
Abraham, M.A., B.D., a distinguished alumnus of Serampore 
College and a member of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, as a 
member of our Professorial Staff. Other appointments may follow 
when the right men are forthcoming. We have a past that we are 
proud of, and there are no indications that our outlook for the future 
is hopelessly clouded. You may rest assured that Serampore will 
not go under without a struggle. It is a matter of gratitude and 
satisfaction to me that notwithstanding certain difficulties of a 
serious character that have arisen during my absence, the life of 
the College in all its varied departments is more vigorously healthy 
than ever. I desire on behalf of the Council to thank the whole 
teaching and administrative staff of the College for their great 
devotion to the College interests during the past year, and in 
particular to express appreciation of the work of the Offg. Principal 
and his two European colleagues, Messrs Rawson and Angus under 
exceptionally trying conditions. The burden on them, specially in 
view of the responsibilities of the Higher Theological Department, 
has been heavy, and they have borne it like men. There is one 
statement in last year’s repoi t that needs modification. Professor 
S. C. Mukerji’s resignation has not as yet been accepted, and he 
still remains a member of our staff on leave. The whole matter 
as a lawyer would say, is still sub judice t and the less I say about it 
at this stage the better, but I am on safe ground when I assure 
you that I most heartily endorse all that was said by the Offg. 
Principal in last year’s report regarding Mr. Mukerji’s able and 
distinguished service extending over a period of many years, as a 
Professor and member of the Faculty. Mr. Mukerji and myself, 
I may add, have been intimate friends for a quarter of a century, 
and my life in India and at Serampore would have been very much 
the poorer but for his genial comradeship and loyal co-operation. 

Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. —I cannot allow this opportunity 
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to go by without fitting reterence to the passing of a great soul 
and eminent friend of Serampore College—I mean Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji. I first came in contact with him nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. I was then a young and unknown missionary in 
Orissa, and had only recently begun the agitation for the reorgani¬ 
sation of Serampoie College on the lines laid down by its founders. 
I called to see him at his house by the introduction of a mutual 
friend. He was then a busy and distinguished lawyer, interested 
in University affairs, and I can still picture him in his office sur¬ 
rounded by his books and anxious clients. He gave me nearly an 
hour of his valuable Lime, and his benignant eye and massive per¬ 
sonality attracted me. The information anil advice he was able to 
give me on the legal aspects of the old Serampore Charter proved 
of momentous importance in the progress I was able to make, and 
after the reorganisation scheme took effect, we could always rely 
on his powerful influence and suppoit in furthering the aims of the 
College in ever/ possible way. To us he was always a tower of 
strength, and he never failed us in our hour of need. My personal 
relations with Sir Ashutosh were of an intimate character. Like 
all great men he had his failings, but 1 can truly say that 1 revered 
him as mi elder brother, and I think I am not mistaken when 1 say 
that he gave his confidence to me more than he did to any other 
European. Occasionally I had occasion to differ from him in 
academic matters, but at such times there was no trace of resent¬ 
ment on his part or undue pressure. It is now a pleasant recollec¬ 
tion to me that I was able in most foundamental matters to give him 
consistent support in the Senate, on the Syndicate and in the 
various important University Committees on which we served to¬ 
gether. His driving force, executive ability and extraordinary 
genius in grasping both principles and details, made him a king 
among men, by far the greatest personality it has been my privilege 
to come in contact with, whether in the East or the West. Sir 
Ashutosh was a Bengali, I am a Welshman. He was an orthodox 
Hindu and I am an orthodox Christian but in the realm of mind and 
spirit there is something that transcends nationality and inherited 
creed. I can never believe that the massive mind of Sir Ashutosh 
was destroyed at the burning ghat, but his soul goes marching on, 
and when it falls to my lot to pass into the realms of light, I live 
in the iaith that he will be there and will come forward to greet 
me with the old benignant smile. 

The Problem of College Government and Adminis¬ 
tration. —In conclusion I may make brief reference to the problem 
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of College Government and administration. Throughout our 
history this problem has presented difficulties, and this has been 
inevitable for historical reasons I have already set forth. The 
generous action of the Baptist Missionary Society in making itself 
responsible as far as may be necessary, for the budget of the 
College, again brings into prominence some of the inherent diffi¬ 
culties of the situation. For some years there have been five 
bodies concerned in the government and administration of our ins¬ 
titution (1) the College Council in England, the one body legally 
responsible for all, (2) the Baptist Missionary Society’s Committee 
in England, (3) the College Faculty or the body of College Pro¬ 
fessors and other Functionaries, (4) the Senate and (5) the Baptist 
Missionary Conference in India. In* the Charter and the New 
Act, reference is made only to the Council, and the two bodies 
acting under the authority of the Council, viz., the Faculty and the 
Senate. Yet throughout our history we have, as I have already 
indicated never taken any important step in advance without secur¬ 
ing the approval of the Baptist Committee in London, and the 
Baptist Conference on the field. The Principal of the College is 
the only individual who is ex-officio or by election member of all 
the five bodies referred to, and so long as he can as a connecting 
link be present at the meetings of the different bodies when 
College matters are under discussion, serious misunderstanding is 
improbable. But seeing two of the bodies are in England, and 
three in India, there can be no surprise if difficulties of a real 
character occasionally arise, and so it happens that during the 
past two or three years there have been, as affecting various 
College problems, important differences between the Baptist 
Conference on the field, and the Society at home, and between 
the Faculty on the field, and the Council at home. Here history 
is only repeating itself, for clashing standpoints there always have 
been in democratic organisations like our own. Yet the vision of 
the prophet Isaiah gives us courage, and ever serves to keep 
alive the inextinguishable hope that the seemingly impossible may 
surely be realised, not only in regard to Serampore College but in 
regard to all organised bodies, political, social and religious, in 
which problems of a kindred character are involved. “ The wolf 
shall also dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fat-ling together, 
and a little child shall lead them.” It the supremacy of the 
little child, the regenerating and refining influence of the Divine 
Babe of Bethlehem, that makes the solution of such difficulties 
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certain, whether as applied to Serampore or to the great and 
pressing problems of the world beyond. 

Conditions in India have fundamentally changed since the 
time of Carey, Marshman and Ward. At that time an exclusive 
triumvirate may have been quite justifiable as a method of govern¬ 
ment and administration though not a few will feel that a more 
generous policy in regard to the younger brethren was called for. 
So far as the modern situation is concerned, we are all agreed that 
the day of exclusive triumvirates has passed away never to return, 
and in the days to come, we shall see—so far as the terms of our 
Charter and Statutes with their Christian basis permit, our Indian 
brethren increasingly associated with us in the government of the 
institution under conditions of complete equality. It rests on our 
Indian Christian brethren to shew that in scholarship and personal 
devotion they are qualified to stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
European colleagues, and that they are ready to make such sacri¬ 
fices as their European brethren are called upon to make. Patience 
on both sides with one another’s limitations is an absolutely essential 
condition of happy and fruitful fellowship. I earnestly appeal to 
all who are in a position to help, to co-operate loyally and in a 
spirit of generous trust in the accomplishment of our great aims, 
and the realisation of our ideals as a College of great traditions in 
the past, and high hopes for the future. In substance our underly¬ 
ing motive and dominating ideal is only a particular exprersion of 
the supreme Christian missionary ideal throughout the centuries. 
It is simple and yet so. far reaching, and if you ask me to state it in 
a single sentence and in modern terms, I would reply “ World unity 
through conformity on the part of individuals and nations to the 
spirit and character of Jesus Christ, the Supreme Revelation of the 
Divine mind and heart.” 


UTqa^mn# in ffjc flat*. 

By Mr. N. N. Mukherji, M.A. 

B EFORE describing the condition of learning in the dark 
ages I think it is necessary to define the dark ages first. 
The period of about 600 - years from the sixth to the eleventh 
century is generally known as the dark ages. But the period of 
about 1000 years, from the fall of the Western Roman Empire in 
476 A.D. to the fall of the Eastern Roman Empire in 1453, or roughly 
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from 500, to 1500, that is, the whole of the middle ages in Europe, 
may generally be called the dark ages. Hallam, speaking of the 
middle ages, says that ‘ this period considered £s to the state of 
society has been esteemed dark through ignorance, and barbarous 
through poverty and want of refinement.’ According to the view 
of general history, during this period the human mind was uncon¬ 
scious, unconscious of itself and of its powers, of what men had 
done and of what remained still to do. It was a period during 
which life was not felt to be so much concerned with this world as 
with the preparation for another—there being a general belief that 
tire world was to come to an end with the millennium. Whether 
this view be a correct one or not, it is certainly true that the middle 
ages are much below the level of eithe'r the ancient or modern 
times in intellectual civilization. 

Now to my subject. As in a lunar eclipse the moon before 
being fully eclipsed passes through the penumbra of the earth, so 
learning, before it was totally eclipsed in the sixth century, 
passed through a period which was a preparatory one to the 
approaching darkness. This period may roughly be said to have 
begun from about the end of the second century of the Christian 
era when the Roman empire was still in its outward glow. The 
ancient world had received the highest amount of light and culture 
possible at the time at the hands of the Greeks. literature, 
Philosophy, Art, Science, indeed every branch of human knowledge 
attained a very high standard and the ancient world was all aglow 
with the radiance of Greek civilization. In the second century B. C. 
the Greeks were subjugated by the Romans. Though the Roman 
arms conqurered the Greeks still the mind of Greece mastered 
Rome. So the world lost nothing in civilization by the fall of 
independent Greece. The Romans preserved, nay in some cases 
improved, what they got from the Greeks. But with the decline 
of the Roman empire the intellectual energy of the mighty Romans 
began to decline along with their arms. Even the good emperors 
of Rome from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, who flourished in a quite 
early period of the Roman empire had to maintain an artificial 
health of letters by bestowing patronage. Though under the last 
named Emperor there were men who made the age famous —grave 
lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers—still if one is 
critical enough he will easily detect in the writings of these men 
‘ much loss in originality of genius, in correctness of taste, in the 
masterly conception, and consummate finish of art, in purity of the 
Latin, and even of the Greek language.’ Then during the third 
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century A. D., matters came to still worse pass for ‘ the law was 
neglected, philosophy was perverted so as to become contemptible, 
history became nearly silent, the Latin tongue grew rapidly bar¬ 
barous, poetry was rarely and feebly attempted, and art was increas¬ 
ingly degraded.’ The fourth century saw an aggravation of the 
disease of the third century. In the fifth century catne the final 
overthrow of Roman majesty in the West, which dragged down 
with it all that lighted the old world-art, science, literature, every¬ 
thing. The curtain fell, the light went out, and all was dark! 

I may now attempt to ascertain a few of the causes that led 
to this gradual enfeeblement of the light of classical times even 
before the Roman Empire ceased to exist. 

Firstly, as the Roman arms declined, there set in a general 
degradation of the Romans all over the Roman world and this was 
accelerated by the extension of the Roman citizenship, by the ad¬ 
mission of the barbarians into the military and even civil dignities 
of the empire, by tne discouraging influence of provincial and illi¬ 
terate sovereigns, and by the calamities which followed the inva¬ 
sions of the Goths, Vandals and others. 

Secondly, the mind of a nation, like its arms, can never 
remain stationary, and if a nation fails to produce original and 
inventive geniuses who can advance the land-mark of human know¬ 
ledge or skill, it is sure to recede step by step till it reaches such a 
stage that even second rate men do not flourish. The Romans had 
reached such a stage. 

Thirdly, with the cessation of the advancement of learning 
the diffusion of literature also showed a distinct decline. ‘Diffusion 
of knowledge in a nation will be proportional to the facilities of 
education, to the free circulation of books, to the emoluments and 
distinctions which literary attainments are found to produce, and 
still more to the reward which they meet in the general respect 
and applause of society.’ But unfortunately for the world an 
all round plethora set in over the Romans towards the close of their 
empire, so there were neither rewards for learning, nor praises of 
society for the successful cultivator of letters. Laws were enacted 
by some of the Emperors like Constantine and Julian for the promo¬ 
tion of liberal* learning, but they were unable to counteract the 
lethargy of ignorance in which the citizens were contented to 
repose. “This alienation of men from their national literature ”, 
says Hallam, “ may doubtless also be imputed in some measure to 
its own demerits. A jargon of mystical philosophy, half fanaticism 
and half imposture, a barren and inflated eloquence, a frivolous 

B 
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pilology, were not among those charms of wisdom by which man 
is to be diverted from pleasure or aroused from indolence.” 

Fourthly, in ancient times books were copied with cost, 
labour and delay. But towards the close of the Roman Empire if 
these books were accidentally destroyed by fire, or by the rough 
hands of illiterate vandals or barbarians, as was then usually the 
case, an author would disappear from memory for ever, as scholars 
took no such care to preserve the manuscripts owing to a general 
lack of interest in liberal education. 

Fifthly, the early Christians were proscribed and persecuted 
as outcasts by the Romans, and so perhaps they had no access to 
the public schools. So gradually they came to have a grudge and 
also prejudice against the whole body of classical literature. Hence 
when Christianity became the state religion of Rome the Christian 
Church, partly through prejudice and partly to pay off the old score 
totally neglected classical learning. The fourth council of Carthage 
in 398 A.D. prohibited the reading of secular books by Bishops. 
All Physical Science especially was held in avowed contempt as 
inconsistent with revealed truths. The Church only encouraged 
theological studies. Now, as the public schools were neglected, 
the Churches gradually became the seats of learning, where 
Churchmen tried their best for two centuries to divert studious 
minds from profane literature and thus slowly but surely narrowed 
the circle of liberal knowledge. 

Lastly, the establishment of monasteries, and the progress 
of ascetic enthusiasm proved decidedly inimical to learning, as the 
monks not only drew away the industrious students to their own 
fold, but they also tabooed the liberal learning of Greece and Rome 
as immoral and dissolute. Thus we see that the Church in the 
beginning did immense injury to general knowledge and literature. 

Of course some attempts were still made in Greece to pre¬ 
serve the ancient learning, but Greece being subject to Rome the 
baneful influence of Rome overtook Greek attempts also, and 
though learning lingered there for a little longer, yet there also a 
systematic decline set in. Such therefore was the state of learning 
in Europe before the subversion of the Western Roman Empire in 
476 A.D. The second period which now sets in is the real dark 
age. The fall of the Western Empire saw the devastation of, and 
settlement of the Goths, Vandals and other barbarous nations in 
the once civilized Roman world. This subjugation of Gaul, Spain 
and Italy by the barbarous nations, and their final settlement 
therein consummated the ruin of literature. The barbarians gloried 
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in their original rudeness, and viewed with no unreasonable disdain 
-arts which had neither preserved their cultivators from corruption 
nor saved them from subjugation and servitude. Scarcely one ot 
the barbarians, so long as they preserved their originalty, acquired 
the slightest tincture of letters ; and * the praise of equal ignorance 
was soon aspired to and attained easily ’ by the entire mass of the 
descendants of the erstwhile literate Roman laity. 

They, however, could not have forgotten even the elements 
of learning if the Latin language in which books were written had 
not ceased to be their natural dialect.—With the coming in of the 
barbarians as settlers and rulers came a new tongue ; but as these 
barbarians were rather quickly Romanised they gave up their own 
native dialect and adopted the Latin tongue. But by the adoption 
of the Latin tongue by the barbarians the polished language became 
extremely corrupt, and as learning was held in derision, no one 
looked to the purity of the language and only sought the easiest 
way of expression. The result was that in Gaul, Spain and in Italy 
too, instead of Latin, a new language, at first bearing a close affinity 
to Latin grew up. Then in course of time the divergence between 
the languages grew wider and wider till at last altogether new 
languages, called Romance languages like Spanish, French, 
Italian were formed. In England the Latin tongue was entirely 
displaced by the Anglo-Saxon tongue. As in the monasteries and 
in the official documents Latin was still used, so Latin still re¬ 
mained the book language. But as no book was written in the 
newly formed tongue, the common people lost all knowledge of 
books and illiteracy and ignorance were still more increased. 
Hallam thus gives a vivid description of the evil effects of the dying 
out of the Latin language. “ When Latin had thus ceased to be a 
living language, the whole treasury of knowledge was locked up 
from the eyes of the people. The few who might have imbibed a 
taste for literature, if books had been accessible to them, were 
reduced to abandon pursuits that could only be cultivated through 
a kind of education not easily within their reach. Schools confined 
to cathedrals and monasteries, and exclusively designed for the pur¬ 
poses of religion, afforded no encouragement or opportunities to the 
laity. The worst effect was, that, as the newly formed languages 
were hardly made use of in writing, Latin being still preserved in 
all legal instruments and public correspondence, the very use of 
letters, as well as of books, was forgotten. For many centuries, 
to sum up the account in a word, it was rare for a layman, of what¬ 
ever rank, to know how to sign his name.” 

This universal ignorance was heightened all the more from 
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want of books which could not be produced for want of materials 
for writing:. Egypt was the chief place for supplying Europe with 
papyrus for the writing of manuscripts. But at the beginning of 
the seventh century Egvpt was conquered by the Saracens and so 
the importation of papyrus into Europe ceased. It was not till the 
eleventh century that the ar* of making paper was introduced into 
Europe. So the only material now available for writing was parch¬ 
ment. As its price was simply prohibitive the production of books 
had to be given up. Another result of this dearth of writing material 
was that old manuscripts were erased in order that another 
might be substituted on the same parchment. This led to the loss 
of many ancient authors who made way for all sorts of rubbish of 
the dark period. 

We may obtain some idea of the prevailing illiteracy in the 
different States of Europe at this time from the education of the 
clergy, the most learned men of the time. In the beginning oi the 
eighth century, in France not one priest in a thousand could write a 
common letter to any one. Spain reached a similar plight a 
century later. In England in the ninth century Alfred could not 
find a single priest in his Kingdom who understood the ordinary 
prayers, or could translate Latin into Anglo-Saxon. Even under 
Duns tan in the tenth century, after the strenuous attempts made 
by Alfred to foster education, none of the clergy knew how to 
write or translate a Latin letter. In the tenth century in Italy it 
often happened that in a church Council at Rome scarcely one 
clergyman was found who knew the first elements of letters. Of 
course there were, no doubt, second or third-rate scholars here and 
there like Bede, Alfred, Charles the Great, Alenin, Hinemar, 
Raban etc. But they were few and far between, and they were 
noted simply because there were none like them and not because 
they were really great. 

Justinian, the Emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire in the 
sixth century, regarded the Schools of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Athens, the only place in the West where light and culture had not 
been extinguished, unfriendly to Christianity and also to himself 
for political reasons. So he issued a decree which forcibly closed 
these schools and thus silenced for ever the eloquence of the Attic 
Academy and Lyceum. The intellectual history of Greece began 
in the sixth century before Christ with the seven sages and it 
ended in the sixth century after Christ with the expulsion of 
the seven teachers—Diogenes, Hermias, SSniplicius, Eulalius, 
Damascius, Priscian and Isidore. With them passed away that long 
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line of Grecian sages who for twelve hundred years had occupied 
the proud position of teachers of the world, and the Greek Muses 
became mute for ever! 

We may now review the effects of illiteracy in Europe on its 
practical side. With the disappearance of Latin, for general and 
private purposes, all written transactions went out of use. Con¬ 
tracts were made verbally for want of notaries capable of drawing 
up the charters. History bordered on perjury. Then with the 
disappearance of Greek the knowledge of natural science practically 
disappeared. Astronomy was so much forgotten that eclipses could 
not only not be predicted but even great emperors were bewildered 
and terrified at the sight of an eclipse and the panic-stricken 
soldiers fled from the battle-fields. Most men, even among those 
who had the education of the times, believed like the barbarians of 
modern times, that the earth was the centre of the motion of the 
sun and the stars. Astronomy gave place to Astrology which the 
so-called learned men of the time cultivated as a means of foretell¬ 
ing the future. No one believed that the earth was round and the 
knowledge of geography hardly existed at all. Physics degenerated 
into magic, and chemistry into alchemy in which some people took 
interest, searching for the philosopher’s stone or the elixir of life. 
These were then the nearest approach to anything like real scientific 
work. Even mathematics was so much forgotten that it fell far 
behind the point even of ancient knowledge. Art also hardly 
existed outside the church which very precariously kept alive the 
tradition of painting only in rude altar pictures. Thus we see there 
was a total eclipse and the age was truly dark. 

As even a total eclipse is not everlasting, so the darkness of 
Europe in medimvaltimes was not eternal and this every one can 
understand from the condition of modern civilization. In history 
we generally see that no movement is sudden; on the contrary all 
social and political movements are gradual and continuous. So 
even in the dark ages there were seeds of modern enlightenment. 
Now in this concluding part of my paper I shall trace the successive 
stages which again enabled the world to emerge out of darkness 
and see the full splendour of modern light and culture. 

Though the Roman Empire was destroyed, the Roman reli¬ 
gion, i.e., Christianity survived, and the Pope of Rome remained 
the head of the Christian religion. The Pope had to keep up inter¬ 
com se with different nations, so a common language had to be used. 
Hence out of necessity Latin was kept alive for use in church 
correspondence. Then though the Roman Empire had succumbed 
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to the blows ol the barbarian invasions the old glamour of Roman 
civilization continued, and the Roman tongue, i.e., Latin, was 
regarded as a sacred tongue, and its use was made compulsory in 
the liturgy. So it became an absolute necessity for a church-man 
to be familiar with the Latin language without which no clerical 
business could be done. Then again, when ignorance became the 
order of the day and books were despised, the monks, to educate 
the clergy, established schools and libraries in monasteries, where 
along with the religious books, gradually all sorts of available 
Latin and Greek manuscripts, were collected and this, in the long 
run, helped the greatest in the recovery of the ancient learning and 
knowledge. Thus the very church which in the beginning did so 
much injury to the classical learning became in the later stages 
instrumental in its revival. 

After the destruction of the Roman Empire the Pope of Rome 
by his Canon laws and periodical church-councils maintained very 
precariously a semblance of order in the choos in which society was 
merged at the breakdown of the Roman government. But it 
became increasingly difficult for the Pope to maintain his authority 
with spiritual punishment only unless it was backed by the sanction 
of a strong sovereign. So out of necessity Pope Leo had to revive 
the old Roman Empire and this he did by inviting Charlemagne to 
-become the emperor of the revived Roman Empire which came to 
be known as the Holy Roman Empire as it was established by the 
grace of the church. Charlemagne, himself a diligent student had 
a desire to see his people educated and this desire was whetted to a 
very great extent after his election as an Emperor when he tried 
to emulate the deeds of the famous Roman Emperors who had 
made themselves immortal by patronising learning. Charlemagne 
distressed by the dense ignorance around him, tried his best to 
educate his subjects, lay and clerical, by the establishment of 
Schools and the multiplication and dissemination of books. He col¬ 
lected round him the best scholars of the time including the 
celebrated Alcuin of England who established a school known as the 
Palace school where Charles himself, his children and courtiers were 
the pupils. Besides this school, a great number of other schools 
also were established by him in connection with the Cathedrals and 
monasteries throughout his dominions. In causing the establish¬ 
ment of these schools Charles set at work influences that left a deep 
and permanent impression upon Europian civilization. Though 
the movement was rather premature and after the death of Charle¬ 
magne darkness again settled over Europe, yet it marks the begin¬ 
ning of a new intellectual life for western Christiandom. In England 
his example was followed with some success by Alfred the Great. 
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The Roman Emperor Theodosius had issued a code of Roman 
laws and then in the sixth century Justinian the Emperor of the 
Eastern Roman Empire published his famous code Corpus Juris- 
civilts which earned him the title ‘ The Law-giver of Civilization.’ 
When the barbarians swept over the Roman empire they no doubt, 
substituted their own law in the place of the Roman law, but 
gradually towards the close of the dark ages the superior merit of 
Roman law superseded the barbarian codes, and several schools 
were established in the Italian towns in the eleventh century and 
later on in other countries like France and England, to study the 
civil law of Rome. This directly helped towards the revival, to 
some extent, of the cultivation of the Latin language in which the 
Roman law books were written. 

The Arabians having received their new religion from Maham- 
mad became surcharged with an energy of such an all-round 
character that they not only conquered the countries from India to 
the gates of Paris, but also became the best scholars and scientists 
of the time. About the seventh, eighth and nintli centuries the Arabs 
established schools, universities and libraries in all the great cities 
of their empire, such as at Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova. In these 
places of learning theology, jurisprudence, grammar, lexicography, 
rhetoric, romance, poetry, history, biography, geography and above 
all physical science such as astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, algebra, 
medicine, botany, chemistry were cultivated with conspicuous 
success. In physical science no doubt the Arabs got much from 
either the Greeks or the Hindus but they improved upon them and 
in time transmitted the knowledge of these sciences to European 
scholars and thus helped dark Europe in her scientific regeneration. 
In the field of literature the inimitable tales of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment forms an addition to the imperishable portion of fhe 
literature of the world. Thus centuries before Christian Europe 
could boast anything beyond cathedral or monastic schools, great 
universities were drawing together vast crowds of eager Mahomedan 
students and creating an atmosphere of learning and refinement. 

The Christians being afraid of the rapid advance of Mahom- 
medanism in Europe and the conquest of the H;.ly places by the 
Moslems undertook several crusades against the Mahommedan con¬ 
querors of the Holy places towards the close of the eleventh and 
the beginning of the twelfth centuries. Whatever might have been 
the political effects of these crusades, their influence upon the 
general intellectual development of Europe can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. The voyages, observations and experiences gained in the 
crusades liberalised some of the minds of the crusaders by remov- 
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ing some of their narrow and intolerant ideas and by correcting some 
oi their false notions. Furthermore, says Myers, ‘ the knowlecge 
of geography, and of the science and learning of the East, gained 
by the crusaders through their expeditions, greatly stimulated the 
Latin intellect and helped to awaken in Western Europe that men¬ 
tal activity which resnh.od finally in the great intellectual outburst 
known as the Renaissance, m no realm were the effects of the 
crusades more positive than in the field of literature. From the 
East was brought in a vast amount of fresh literary material, 
consisting of the traditions of great events like the siege of Troy, 
and of great heroes, such as Solomon and Alexander the Great. 
These legends, exaggerated and distorted and curiously mingled 
with folklore of the Western peoples, camq now to form the basis 
of a vast literature consisting of Chronicles, romances, epic poems, 
and pious tales, infinite in variety and form. In this way the litera¬ 
tures of Europe were enriched and their growth greatly stimu¬ 
lated.’ 

During the tenth century the Hungarians, the Saracens and 
the Norsemen terribly harassed Western Europe. As there was 
no strong central government to check their depredations upon 
towns, ci'ies like Florence, Genoa, Venice surrounded themselves 
with stiong walls and fortifications for defence against the marau¬ 
ders. Slowly these cities tended to become independent and with 
independence came an all-embracing activity. So with commerce, 
wealth and travel the citizens got opportunity to turn their attention 
to intellectual culture which was all the more instilled into their 
minds by their direct or indirect communication with Greek and 
Moorish cultures. Furthermore, in these city-republics the partici¬ 
pation of the citizens in large public affairs quickened their faculties 
and widened their intellectual sympathies which towards the end of 
the middle ages helped a gaeat deal towards the revival of learning. 

Since the establishment of schools by Charles the Great in the 
ninth century till well on into the eleventh century the lamp of 
learning was fed leebly in the episcopal and monastic schools. But 
from the close of the eleventh, the expansion of secular life in the 
towns, the growing demand for trained professional service in 
church and state and the quickening influence of the Graeco-Arabian 
culture with which Europe was brought into contact, awakened in 
the West an intellectual life with a demand for more advanced and 
specialised instruction than that given in the cloister schools and 
specially for a freer and more secular system of education, one that 
should enable a person to become a professional man as a lawyer, 
a statesman or a physician. It was in response to these demands 
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that the Universities came into existence. Some of these were 
mere expansions of cathedral or monastic schools; others developed 
out of lay schools in towns, and still others were new creations 
which sprang: up by the side of existing: cathedral and monastery 
schools. After the introduction of scholastic theology many able 
teachers flourished and around these noted teachers numerous pupils 
gathered. Soon an organisation followed which was called a Uni¬ 
versity—a sort of guild,—made up of four faculties—theology, 
canon law, medicine and the arts. The arts included the three 
studies (trivium) of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, with four 
additional branches (the quadrivium),—arithmetic, geometry, music 
and astronomy. These early Universities were formally recognised 
by royal and papal charters. Three of the most ancient Universities 
were the University of Salerno in Italy noted for its teachers in 
medicine; the University of Bologna, also in Italy, renowned as a 
school for the study of civil law; and the mother of Universities 
in the period of the middle ages, the University of Paris, famous 
for the authority of its doctors in theology. Next to Paris, Oxford 
was a gieat seat of education. These Universities were frequented 
by students from different countries and necessarily there existed 
much race-prejudice and animosity which sometimes broke out in 
unseemly riots in the lecture-room. 

In the early church schools and universities there developed 
a method of philosophy known as scholasticism and its represent¬ 
atives as Schoolmen whose chief task was the reducing of Christian 
doctrines to scientific form, the harmonising of revelation and reason, 
of faith and science. The instrument employed by them in their 
work was Aristotle’s logic, that is, formal syllogistic reasoning, his 
other books being unknown to them. The noted among the eleventh 
century schoolmen were John Scotus of Ireland, and Anselm, 
archbishop oj Canterbury, Roscelin and William of Paris Schools. 
But the most famous of the early schoolmen was Peter Abelard. 
Then in the thirteenth century the scholastic movement received a 
fresh impetus when Aristotle’s other work became known to them. 
This fresh incentive came to the schoolmen through the Arabian 
schools in Spain where many went to study, through Gracco-Arabian 
learning fostered in Italy by Emperor Frederick II, and lastly, 
through the close relation established between the Latin West and 
the Greek East by the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders. 
Of the schoolmen of the thirteenth century the names of Albert 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon (the last 
named two of England) deserve the highest praise. Though they 
depended on Aristotle for their reasonings yet their names are not 
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unworthy of being linked with the names of Plato or Aristotle 
as the greatest thinkers of the world. These schoolmen of the 
new age did not always remain satisfied with philosophy only but 
some of them took a keen interest in physical science. Albert 
Magnus made valuable discoveries in chemistry, but as usual in 
those days he was suspected for his knowledge of chemistry, because 
of as being in communication with the evil spirits. Roger Bacon 
had a marvellous knowledge of mechanics,, optics, chemistry and 
other sciences and was far advanced for his age in his knowledge 
of these subjects, so much so, that his contemporaries believed him 
to be in league with the devil and he had to suffer persecution and 
was imprisoned for 14 years! Even Pope Sylvester II had a good 
scientific knowledge. Of course these schoolmen got this know¬ 
ledge of science from the Arabian schools or scholars. 

But the greatest services of the schoomen to the intellectual 
progress of the West were that by their ceaseless debates and argu¬ 
mentation they stimulated to activity the mediaeval intellect and 
disciplined it in the process of exact reasoning, and by their constant 
appeal to human reason they prepared the way for the freedom of 
thought and expression which was the stepping-stone to the Renai-s 
sance. 

But in the 14th and 15th centuries too much of scholastic 
philosophy became disgusting and the schoolmen also rapidly 
degenerated. So they fell low in the estimation of the people and 
the word Duns (from Duns Scotus) once an appellation of honour 
to a philosopher came to have its modern meaning * a great tool ’— 
dunce. 

The romance language formed out of Latin had remained as 
a mere spoken dialect since its-formation, with but few vestiges of 
its employment in writing. But the social and intellectual move¬ 
ments which resulted irom the crusades helped these romance 
languages to form literatures of their own. About the tenth and 
eleventh centuries when their forms became somewhat settled all 
these speeches budded and blossomed into song and romance. 
From the Moors of Spain, rhyme, which belonged to Arabian poetry, 
was introduced, and spread thence over Europe. ‘In Spain the ( 
epic poem of the Cid, a reflection of Castilian chivalry, foims the 
beginning of Spanish literature ; in the South of France, the Trou¬ 
badours fill the land with the melody of their love-songs; in the 
North, the Trouveiors recite the stirring romances of Charlemagne 
and his paladins, of King Arthur and the Holy grail; in Germany, 
the harsh strains of the Nibelungen Leid are followed by the softer 
notes of the Minnesingers; in Italy, Dante sings his Divine Comedy 
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in the pure mellifluous tongue of Tuscany, and creates a language 
for the Italian race; in England, Chaucer writes his Canterbury 
Tales, and completes the fusion of Saxon and Norman into the 
English tongue. This formation of the modern languages and the 
growth of native literatures foreshadowed the approaching Renais¬ 
sance.’ It is a well-known fact that every religious movement 
is accompanied by literary outbursts. The Albigensian movement 
in France was, along with the religious movement, an intellectual, 
social and literary development also. So in England Lollardism 
helped to a certain extent in the growth of English literature. 

The German Emperor Frederick II in the thirteenth century 
founded the University of Naples and patronised the intellectual 
and literary development* of the time. But though a cruel perse¬ 
cution, as in the case of the Albigensians, killed his movement, yet 
it is certain that 1 those gleams of Graeco-Roman and Arabian 
culture which illumined Europe in the thirteenth century radiated 
in part from the brilliant court of Frederick II.* 

From the cumulative effect of the aforesaid movements 
the darkness that had settled over Europe for so many centuries 
slowly shrank away and now literary geniuses appeared in Italy 
who began the revival of learning and brought back to the land 
the full splendour of light and culture. The first and foremost of 
them was Dante—the forerunner of the Renaissance, who was born 
in the twilight period of the movement. So he, as if with two faces 
looked simultaneously towards the mediaeval and modern ages. 
The next important name is that of Petrarch, the first of the 
Humanists with whom mediaeval darkness practically vanished—the 
dark age was over and the modern age came in. 

N. N. M. 


GIOVANNI PAPINI. 

A stern rugged Voice from Florence, another denouncing Amos, is 
making himself heard all over the world through his writings. There is no¬ 
comeliness about his person, but withal he is an interesting character, an 
acute observer and harsh critic of life. Hardly anything escapes his notice 
' from the dawn of the creation to this present day. The great are dissected only 
to be re-estimated at their intrinsic worth, civilisations are thoroughly shaken 
to cast off all the adhering dust and dirt, nay, human achievements and 
failures of every character pass through the fiery furnace of his slashing scru¬ 
tiny to be revealed to the world in quite a different light so that every 
thoughtful reader of Papini is forced to pause and reflect on the signi¬ 
ficance and worth of his conclusions. Was it not Matthew Arnold that 
remarked “ Flee Carlylese as the very devil ” being perplexed at Carlylian 
ruggedness and vituperation ? But Papini has exhausted this particular 
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vocabulary and created many a phrase afresh that so even the great 
Carlyle fades beside “this sinister chameleon of the Zoology of the spirit 
this miscreant of pen, this bandit of paper, this outlaw of jnk ” thus to express 
him better in his own words. If Carlyle still holds good with all his apparent 
oddities, surely Papini has far better claims on our sympathetic and thought¬ 
ful attention. He is not all denunciation ; there is genius enough and tender¬ 
ness too to make his pages living and significant wherein we could sec the 
man who appreciates and a lores real greatness and uphold things of eternal 
value. An amazing and almost inimitable vividness characterises every page 
of Papini’s writings. 

To understand his works better we ought to have at least a glimpse of 
the man Papini who was once a lost soul. His best production ‘The Story of 
Christ ’ may be referred to towards the end. There are two oilier books, “ A 
Man Finished” and “The Second Birth," which deal with the spiritual 
pilgrimage of the author’s life, the former ofiwhich is being heralded as ‘A 
Modern Pilgrim’s Progress,' where he reveals how he lost his own soul ; (To 
him, it appeared, God never died because He never lived in his soul); and the 
latter, continuing the same line, tells us how from darkness he came to the 
full light of Christian faith. From these two books this much we know : 
“ Giovanni Papini threw himself at and on life, and bit to the bone. Born of 
poor parents he never had a childhood. Words did not satisfy him, theories 
were but temporary helps. He had crashed through the gaily painted paper 
hoop of life and found nothing. Wine and madness, mirth, fierce study and 
frivolity were once his companions. But he wanted to know and to find 
Reality. He was always haunted in his deepest despair with a feeling that 
there is a meaning somewhere and that a man can find the secret of life if 
only' he continues to probe and to test.” This is the Florentine street boy', the 
Papini of the Story of Christ. 

There is still another interesting book which needs to be mentioned, the 
study of which too will help us to understand better his master-piece, “ Four 
and Twenty Minds” being Papini’s essays on twenty-four different characters 
most of whom are of wot Id significance while others are of the imaginary and 
mythical world. It begins with the Unknown Man and ends with a carica¬ 
ture of Papini himself. (It may be pointed out that we are privileged to read 
only translations of the author’s productions; and naturally we presume even 
the very best of translations cannot help marring a bit of the original beauty 
of the writings, Still they are of surpassing excellence.) Some of the Essays 
are tributes of affection, some are slashings, some reveal neglected greatness, 
others demolish undeserved reputations. I lere may we illustrate from two of 
his essays which seem to be typical of his different view-points. 

Bishop Berkeley, the philosoper, the advocate of “Spiritual Existence” 
and the dispenser of tar-water, is one of Papini’s character studies. He begins 
thus—“ In him, indeed, if you scratch the philosopher you will find the Christian 
apostle, if you scratch the man of religion you will find the civic moralist, if 
you scratch the preacher you will find the practical man and the artist, and 
after all these scratchings you will not know which of all these persons is true, 
the fundamental, the irreducible Berkeley.” And he concludes—' 1 Berkeley 
creates a God who is primarily ethical and tends towards a system of morality 
which is primarily religious. He appeals to utility to induce men to believe 
in God, he appeals to divinity to compel them to goodness.” 

The other character we wish to present to our readers is William Tell, 
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the celebrated patriot of Switzerland of the middle ages. He is one of the 
‘Four and Twenty Minds,’ and the writer pictures this Idol of the Swiss as the 
ill-starred churl. “ In the history of famous fools, which ought to find a place 
in the library of every intelligent man—a conspicuous chapter is reserved for 
this wild crossbow man who bears the name of William Tell.I wish in¬ 

tensely that another archer—the divine Odysseus—might rise before him, 
draw bow, and split into two the wooden pumpkin that served him for ahead." 
This is typical Papinian slashing. We need not quote anymore to introduce 
the man and his writings. His one purpose, he proclaims in the last essay, is 
to protest (with dignity, with nobility, but with energy') against the shameful 
degeneration of criticism. 

‘The Story of Christ’ may be looked down upon with some degree 
of scorn by old curates and learned Churchmen. But the author did not 
mean this book for them. They may' as well criticise Dr. Moffats’ new 
translation of the Old Tesament as “ ugly and unnecessary." But we make 
bold to invite otheis that they may see for themselves what Papini has to say 
of the living Christ whom this complex modern world would crucify' afresh and 
kill in the hearts of men. It is ‘alive book which makes Christ the ever-living, 
more alive with a loveful vividness to the eyes of living men. I his book is 
devoid of vestry pietism, mechanical religiosity, thorny' my'stcries of scholas¬ 
ticism. Christ, the livmg and present Reality is seen still pursuing us with 
His redeeming love. The book is rich with side-lights and reflections on the 
drama of human life from a person who seems to have diunk to the last drop 
of the bitter cups of life. There is not the same uniform standard of excellence 
maintained right through, and wc are not likely to agree with the author in 
all his judgments ; but these are only qualifications which make us hasten to 
read the book. To him who seeks the Life in a life, this may prove an 

edifying book to remould lus own life. 

7 b 1. David. 


RACIAL ANIMOSITY. 

Side by side with the development of the race, it seems as though there 
is a gradual growth of ill-feeling. On the otherhand much attention has 
lately been paid to the ie-establishment of international peace and goodwill 
among the diverse nations of the earth. Famous politicians and philanthio- 
phisto are rising up one after another and spending the best yeais of their 
lives in effecting a remedy for this evil. Never before has the question of 
racial antagonism become so acutely felt. The situation has drawn many to 

investigate the causes of racial prejudice. 

One of the ablest modern writers on this problem is our Scrampore 
College Master, and President of our London Council Mr. J. J1. Oldham, 
whose recent publication “Christianity and the Race Pioblcm vas t irown 
immense light on this question. A careful perusal of the contents of the book 
and particularly that chapter on “The Causes of Antagonism' reveals clearly 
the mind and method of the writer. As one goes on reading it, he never gets 
the slightest impression as to what the author himself has to say concerning it, 
till he reaches the end of the chapter. Even then the leader gets only a 
dim shadow impartially set forth of what the author has to suggest, taking 
the facts as they are from a fair-minded point of view. Dealing as e oes, 
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with the relation between the Indian and the English, the white and the Negroes 
of South Africa, it is singularly amazing to see, how the writer states the facts, 
as they are, on both sides of the question, not giving any offence to the 
slightest extent either to one side or the other. Such an'unprejudiced treat¬ 
ment of the subject by an impartial and broadminded writer, cannot fail to 
impress the mind of the reader and enlighten it. 

In the first place, the writer goes on to refute the common belief that 
dislike of persons of different races is natural and instinctive, by various con¬ 
vincing examples. Young children seldom show signs of race or colour 
prejudice, for white children go to their black nurses as readily as to the white, 
though young children confronted at first with unfamiliar faces may shrink 
and show signs of reluctance. Repeated experiments on young animals and 
birds lead Mr. Benjamin Kidd to deny the presence of inborn instinctive fear 
of natural enemies, regarded with fear by the adult of the species. He also 
shows how some young birds were happy in his company, till the mother bird 
came and gave the alarm signal, when they were embarrassed and shivered 
with fear. This proves that emotions which have all the appearance of being 
instinctive may have their real origin in experience socially transmitted. 
Man becomes a victim to racial prejudice, when he moves to a new environ¬ 
ment, where it is prevalent. It is remarkably striking how an Englishman, 
going first to South Africa (or an Indian to an English University) becomes 
radically changed, when he knows the attitude of his class to the other. 
Hence it is a potential, subconscious instinct in man, expressing itself as 
occasion demands; for if instinctive, it ought to come at first contact. Conse¬ 
quently the cause is to be sought elsewhere than in purely physical differences. 
Historical investigation shows that down till the French Revolution, there had 
been very little in any country of self-conscious racial feeling, though fight¬ 
ing for land and religion was not uncommon. Careful examination of the 
present situation goes to prove that it is largely dependent on circumstances 
operating not universally but under particular conditions. Strength of racial 
•feeling is found to vary according to the percentage of aliens. In Great 
Britain and New Zealand, where Indians are only few, the)'can receive equal 
political rights without racial feeling; while in British Columbia and Kenya, 
where a fear of Indian immigration is present a similar suggestion gives rise 
to vehement animosity. Hence we can rightly conclude that race feeling is 
not due to instinctive antipathy. 

What then can be the causes ? Here Mr. Oldham gives the cardinal 
causes in a few points which are quite convincing. 

To begin with he says, it arises from the complications of the family, the 
acute stress of economic competition and the clash of opposing interests. The 
present difference in the standard of living between East and West makes 
Western countries reluctant to admit oriental labour except under careful 
restrictions. Passions are quickly aroused, when livelihood is at stake. 
Nevertheless, however deep rooted be the feeling roused by economic stress, 
they are not in essence racial, but the same as industrial or professional 
jealousy. The larger the possibilities of expanding influence and trade, the 
lesser the bond of friendship. Thus the economic outlook does influence and 
-colour our friendship and aversion considerably. 

Political agitation is equally important in animating racial antagonism. 
Tension between the Indians and Englishmen is dtPe to the difficulties inherent 
in an alien rule. Exercise of power and undue authority on the one side* 
•naturally provokes resentment on the part of the other* 
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Racial antipathy is largely promoted by the consciousness of superiority 
in one nation and inferiority in another. The sense of being at a disadvantage 
in respect of wealth, power and privilege breeds a suspicious, mistrustful 
temper. However, a line of demarcation is to be drawn between the desire 
for political independence and mental differences of race, though this may 
prove accessories to intensify the national feeling when aroused. 

Another remarkable factor is difference in national temperament and 
character. Differences along these lines, easily lead to misunderstanding and 
prejudice, too strong at times to be cleared up. Virtues most highly 
appreciated and vices visited with the most severe condemnation show a con¬ 
siderable degree of variation among different races. The more these differ¬ 
ences are present the rarer the chance for keeping harmonious relations. 

Closely parallel to all this is the difference in civilisation, resulting 
in a strong disinclination to adopt other peoples’ customs and traditions. 
Right through in man's history there is a conflict going on with environment, 
for, the desire for innovation in human nature is counterpoised by a strong 
conservative tendency. Here too, dislike is not primarily as race to race, but 
as an act of self defence against the changes threatened by a foreign tradition 
and language. 

Again, Mr. Oldham says, repugnance lo inter-marriage is a funda¬ 
mental cause of racial prejudice, arising mainly out of social differences. 
Causes animated by moral, rather than racial and physical differences, exert 
important influences, especially in making generalisations from individual 
instances and intensifying emotions originally excited by other causes. 

But at the root of all these causes one c)oes not fail to see the strong 
desire for self-preservation and self expression. So long as this desire does 
not interfere with the rights of others it is justified, but when it means the 
over-riding of the natural rights of others such desire becomes a base form of 
selfishness. Yet it cannot be denied that this is the common tendency of 
every individual and nation and the only solution of Ihe problem is in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ “ Love thy neighbour as thyself and do unto others as 
thou wouldest that others should do unto thee.” 

T. T. Thar u, 

B. D. 2nd year . 


THE VALUE OF STUDYING SCIENCE. 

The aim of science is to see things and the changes taking place in 
them day by day clearly both in themselves and in their relations to other 
things. Every one who enjoys scientific work does not care to hear much 
about its utility. There is a great pleasure for the scientist in his work, 
for it gives him its own reward for his endeavours. It is a great personal 
achievement for a scientist to discover a formula or a general law. Scientific 
discovery is noble in itself and it is its own reward. 

History tells us that science grew out of practical knowledge, thus 
botany arose out of the collecting of herbs and gardening. Zoology came 
out of the experiences of the hunter, the fisherman and the shepherd. In 
short, practice has always gone in advance of theory ; but at the same time 
science and practice act and re-act upon one another. What does the history 
of mathematics tell us ? Man began arithmetic with the experience of the 
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number of his fingers and toes ; and geometry, with tlie magnitude of his 
hands, feet and arms. 

The history of science also tells us that science sprang out of the 
knowledge of occupations. The physical scientist may t>e compared to a 
smith, the botanist to a farmer and shepherd, the zoologist to a hunter and 
the geographer to a sailor. But for the mathematician, his science is drawn 
from a variety of occupations. Science ultimately sprang and is progressing 
day by day, from the desires and efforts of men to increase their skill in 
their occupations. One of the greatest conditions of human progress is the 
unceasing reciprocal relationship between occupation and science, each 
acting and re-acting upon the other. 

Let us pass on to the practical values of studying science. Astronomy 
is of great use in. navigation, in surveying, in map-making and in accurate 
time-keeping. Even to the ships upon the sea, the astronomers tell the 
time of the day by wireless telegraphy. The arts of brewing, soap-m.aking 
and dyeing were prevalent even before the knowledge of chemist! y. But 
the knowledge of chemistry has greatly increased the number of these kinds 
of industries, as for instance the cyanide process of the recovery of gold from 
its ores, the improvement of steel-making, the synthetic production of 
indigo, which was formerly obtained only as a natural product and many 
other things. The knowledge of physics has given rise to the discovery of 
telegraphy, telephony, wireless telegraphy, electric motors, flying machines 
and Davy’s safety lamp. From oceanography we know a good deal about 
fisheries, sponges, corals and other substances under the sea. From 
meteorology proceed the weather reports, which are a guide to us. The 
study of biology has given rise to the use of bacteriology in surgery, agricul¬ 
ture and condimenting of food. 

There was a remarkable improvement in science in the 19th century, 
compared with the previous centuries. From the beginning of the world 
to the end of the 18th century, only five inventions were made and they are 
the telescope, the printing press, the mariner's compass, the steam-engine 
and the barometer. But in the igth century, there were more than a 
dozen inventions. Some of them are worthy of mention and they are, the 
railways, steam-navigation, electric telegraphs, telephone, friction matches, 
gaslights, electric lights, photography, the phonograph, spectrum analysis, 
x’rays, etc. 

Science is for life and not life for science. It is a unity and the theoreti¬ 
cal foundation is essential if there is to be progressive practical application. 
For the educated in modern times, life must be to some extent for science. 

Science is a natural and necessary development and discipline of man. 

It stimulates with fresh materials literature and art. Prof. Thompson 
says, ‘'Science is justified for its own sake as a natural and necessary human 
activity. It has grown out of practical knowledge and always receives fresh 
stimulus from practical piobleins. One of the great conditions of human 
progress is the unceasing reciprocal relationship between science and 
occupation. Nothing is more certain than the value of theoretical science. 
Science should be socialised, for science is for life and not life for science. 

“ Knowledge is foresight and foresight is power." 

C. SomXsundram 

3rd year Science Class. 
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STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE AT 

MADRAS. 

The Women’s Christian College, Madras, situated amist ideal condi¬ 
tions, free from the bustle and confusion of the City, decked with her 
spacious gardens f _..fuIi~of shady trees and groves and flower beds* adorned 
with A well-furnished, th rce storied hostel, and crowned with a newly-built 
beautiful Chapel, was the scene of the Fourth Quadrennial General Con¬ 
ference of the S.C.A. of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

On Christmas Kve, contingents of Christian students from the noilh 
and the south, from the east and the west, from all India, Burma and 
Ceylon paraded tp this ideally located spot, and there encamped. Soon the 
army numbeied a little over two hundied of which thirty-five weic in the 
Women Students’ platoon. Five of us represented this College, and with 
Prof. Angus and Mr. Norirmn Bose in our company', ours too was no 
insignificant a contingent. 

We were not armed with swords and staves, but with the old, old 
message of “ Peace and goodwill,” and we had mustered together under the 
banner of the “ Bold of all good life ” with the one determination of deepen¬ 
ing our spiritual life and strengthening our fellowship one with anothci. All 
colour, race and creed distinctions were ignoicd, and all of us could sinceicly 
echo 

"We are not divided, all one body we 
One in hope and doctrine, one in-charity ” 

Soon after dinner the ‘Ark of the Lord’ was placed in the centre 
of the Camp when Rev. Paul Rangaramanugam and Mr. Chandti Cal 
opened the week’s pioceedings with a breathless call to the deeper realisation of 
the presence of God. Day in and day out we waited upon the Lord, and one 
was often reminded of the disciples of old who were gathered together with 
one accord to receive the Pentecostal blessing, and ere the week was ended 
everyone realised how marvellously and truly' the blessing of the Lord came. 

Each day’s proceedings began with the united worship conducted by 
the Rev. Bishop Walsh, at which m thankfulness we received every new 
morning “new thoughts of God and new hopes of heaven,” and the day 
ended, as it began, with family prayers at which we thiew ouiselves on the 
dear arms of our loving Father for His safe keeping. Two general meetings 
were held each day, one in the morning and the other in the evening. 

The morning addresses opened unto us several interesting topics, all of 
which ultimately led to the fact of God and His supreme Lordship. Mr. 
K. K. Kuruvila based all true “Social and Racial Relationships” on God 
and Him only, and reminded us of the fact that we are all members of the 
same family, which demands frrm us a self-sacrificing spirit in our dealings 
with our brother men. Mr. Hamley in a very' scholaily' address, given on 
“Science and Religion,” pictured before us the glorious infinite which Christ 
alone, not sciencfe, is able to lead us into. Our good friend Mr. Dewick 
speaking on “All Religions,” admitted that there are elements of truth in 
every religion, but laid special emphasis on the supreme Lordship of Christ, 
which gives Christianity the supiemacy over all others. Next we had a 
Doctor speaking on “ Physical Life.” Dr. Jesudasen, impressing the fact 
that the body is the temple of God, showed us the importance of keeping 
it healthy and pure. Mr. Winslow concluded the series by speaking on the 

C 
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never before." Mr. Hoy land took us back to the 
Jesus’ day, in the face of which we were able to value Christ 
the more. “ The Son of man has come not to be ministered unW 4 MW(i 
minister.” Then followed the two stirring addresses of Mr. C. F. Andrews. 
In speaking about “Jesus and the Sinner” he took us by surprise, when m 
about twenty minutes he gave out his personal testimony, and finished his 
task. But one soon felt that there was no bgtter foim of dealing with the 
subject he had before him. It is no exaggeration to say that that was the 
most impressive time spent at the conference. Continuing the following 
evening on the “Life of Adventure,” he pictured to us the glorious 
adventure of Christ, and appealed to us to do what is expected of us as 
followers of Him, and touching upon the extreme desirability of counting the 
cost, he made noble references to Mahatma Gandhi, who is a living example 
to us. The greatest adventure, he concluded, was the adventure of faith, of 
winning the world for Christ. It leads us straight to death, to martyrdom, 
to the cross. We have to face it, not in our strong faith, but in our utter 
weakness, knowing that we are nothing but that He is everything. Mr. 
Maltby concluded the series by his two addresses on the “ Cross and the 
“Meaning” of the Resurrection. He brought home to us in his usual 
touching way the great love of Christ for all mankind, not only for the 
disciples and those who saw Him, and heard Him speak, but also for every one 
of us. Christ is living in an eternal horizon and we have to live with a 
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living Christ. . . , 

No proper justice can be done to any of these addresses within the 

space of a few lines. However it must be said that they all had their 
influence on us, and they will, we hope, ever continue increasingly to beneht 
us as we ponder on them more and more. 

Apart from the meetings already referred to, were the business meetings 
which helped greatly to devise ways and means for the furtherance of the 
efficiency of the S.C.A. Work. The group meetings were no small a feature of 
the conference. Dr. Larsen’s address on the “Content of the Christian 
Message,” and Bishop Azariah’son “Indian Church problems, both roused 
a spirit of enthusiasm and gave initiative to much discussion. 1 need not 
dwell at length on them as the reports of them will soon be out. Although no 
definite conclusion was arrived at, yet it can be unhesitatingly said that they 
have set us thinking more vigorously on these fundamental problems which 
are confronting us to-day. 

The social life was all throughout very pleasant. The evenings gave 
place to happy recreation. The Tennis, Volley Ball and Badminton Courts 
were always full, and there were excursions galpre. One can never forget 
the happy hours spent at sing-songs. Our sincere thanks are due to, the 
members of the mess committee, through whose generosity we were weU fed 
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the rence. The catering arrangements were very successful 
31st instant, as the’year died out, so the Conference too 
f but not without fresh hopes of God which are sure to keep 
I" out the new year and the many more years to come. 

VV. M. P. Jayatunga 

H.T.D. 


ECHOES FROM THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE. 

At the recent Convocation, held on Febiuary 14th, seven students were 
awarded the B. L"). Degree and four the L.Th. Diploma. Of these, Bishop’s 
College presented four of the graduates, Bangalore one, and the Seranipore 
Faculty three, while Pasunmlai provided three of the diplomates. One 
diploma went to an external student. May they all (to quote the words of 
the Charge used in the Conferring Ceremony) : “so walk and act that their 
conduct shall at all times glorify the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
worthily sustain the honour of their standing in this College." 

The number of candidates foi the 1925 examinations, commencing at 
the end of this month, exceeds previous records, with a total of over 
90 entrants, including 17 who are sitting for their final examination. The 
Seranipore Faculty is sending up 27, including 7 finalists; Bangalore 13, 
including 1 finalist; Bishop’s 8, including 2 finalists, and Arcot 13 for the 
First Year L.Th., Examination. The Arcot candidates all passed the 
Scrampore Entrance Examination in 1924 to qualify for the L.Th., course, 
and this, the youngest of our Affiliations, is to be congratulated on the vigour 
with which it has entered upon its new relationship. The remaining entrants 
are on the External Register. 

As hitherto, the Scrampore Senate is being well supported by the 
readiness with which honorary examiners and local superintendents undertake 
their onerous tasks. With an increasing number of examinees taking 
some 65 question papers running into 16 languages, and with the examina¬ 
tions taking place at 15 different centres throughout India and Ceylon, the 
sincere thanks of all concerned arc due to those who give their time and 
energy so freely to the work. In these particulars it is certainly encouraging 
to note how cordial and how thorough is the co-operation of the various 
Communions in furthering the interests of theological study as centred at 
Seram pore. 


CONVOCATION DAY. 

Convocation has come and gone. Feb. 14 was a day of great inspiration 
to all of us. We realised afresh what it meant to be students of the Scrampore 
College—a great privilege entailing a very great responsibility. Last yearns 
programme was adhered to. At 7 a.m. The Rev. I.^Cannady of Ranchi 
conducted the Morning Service in the College Chapel. He spoke on “The 
Eccentricity of Christianity/' his text being ' He is beside Himself.’ The 
people of His day verily took Him to be eccentric but Christ knew what He was 
doing. He knew He was about His Father's business. So too with us, said 
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Mr. Cannady, we should keep our ideals fixed and centred in Christ, no 
matter what the world thought of them. In a word our life should be Christo¬ 
centric. At 8 there was a Cricket Match, the College tcftm entertaining the 
Calcutta Professors XI. At 12 we assembled in the College Hall for the 
Commemoration Service which was conducted by the Rev. W. Carey. 1 he 
Sermon was delivered by the Metropolitan, Bp. Foss Wescott who spoke of 
the unchanging deposit and the progressive realisation of the Christian faith. 
At 1 the Cricket Match was resumed which ended in a win for the Professors 
by 112 runs. After tea on the lawn we adjourned to the Hall once again for 
the Convocation which was presided over by Sir Evan Cotton. The 
Presidential address dealt with the thrilling stoiy of the past. This was 
preceded by Dr. Howells' report which was punctuated by vociferous cheers 
from the audience. He made two announcements of great significance—one 
that the B.M.S. at home had made itself responsible for the funds necessary 
for the carrying on of educational work here for a period of years until the 
Council was able to shoulder the burden; and the other that there was 
reasonable hope of Mt.C. E. Abraham's appointment as Professor on the 
staff of the College, should he be in a position to return. Mr. Theophilus 
was able to be present and besides him there wcie four from Bishop's (Rev. 
M. C. Chacko, Rev. P. J. George, Rev. J. Narayan and Rev. H. E. G. Tate) 
and one from Bangalore on whom were conferred the B. D. degree. 
Pasumalai for the first time sent their candidate to receive his L. Tli. diploma. 
Following last year’s precedent the students from Bishops' enacted “Sister 
Gold " in the hostel quadrangle at 6-30. It w'as quite a success and has 
since been repealed in Calcutta in aid of charitable organisations. Next year 
we hope to do something in this direction. We have a good deal of latent 
histrionic talent which needs development and encouragement. The Con¬ 
vocation dinner w'as the epilogue to the heavy programme we had on 
Saturday. Covers were laid for 200 which included 75 guests. 

J. P. COTELINGAM. 

(in the Codex.) 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES 

OUR PRINCIPAL 

Dr. George Howells arrived here on the evening of 7th. February. 
Due to his illness his furlough, which was intended to be a short one, w..s 
prolonged to a little over 18 months. He has resumed his editorship of the 
College magazine. Our thanks are due to Rev. John Drake, the vice 
Principal, who efficiently managed the affairs of the magazine as its Editor, 
during the absence of Dr. Howells. 

WELCOME MEETING. 

A special meeting of the College Union Society was held on 
Tuesday 10th Feb. in which three lecturers and^two students welcomed Dr. 
Howells back to the activities of the College and spoke in appreciation of the 
work of Rev. J. Drake, the officiating Principal, during the absence of the 
Principal. 
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VERSITY EXAMINATIONS 

brought with it the heavy task of Test-Examinations, 
v strenuous and busy time both to the staff and the 
number of students sent up for the University Examinations 

Intermediate in Arts— ... 33 

,, „ Science. ... 75 

Bachelor of Arts. ... 25 

^ We wish them all success in the ensuing final examinations. 

Mr. MALT BY 

Rev. W. R. Maltby, Principal of Ilkley College of Deaconesses, was 
here in November. The faculty co-operated with the Christian Union in 
doing everything possible to create just the proper atmosphere for his 
message to be received by the students. He had a heavy programme to go 
through during his short stay here. Ills meetings were well attended and 
many students had the privilege of private interview with him. 

S. C. A. CONFERENCE 

A separate repoil of the fourth Quadrennial confeicnce of the S. C. A. 
is published elsewhere. It was held during the Christmas week at Madras. 
The Christian students of Sciampore had the privilege of sending five of 
their number to represent the College LJnion at the conference. Messrs. 
Jayatunga, Devalal David, Pradhan, Cotelingam and Charles were elected 
and they came back to 11s with a new vision of the future India. 

HEALTH 

The general health of the College community has not been altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. S. V. Vairamuthu, one of the theologues, was laid up with 
fever for nearly two months and came out of the hospital very weal. The 
doctors advised him to take complete rest for one year and hence he has gone 
home to Ceylon. We hear from him that he is getting better day by day 
and he hopes to resume his studies from next July. 

Mr. B. Lyndoh, another of the theologues had to leave the College 
for at least one year due to his constant illness. The climate of Serampore 
did not suit one who had enjoyed the bracing climate of the Hills. He also is 
steadily improving and he hopes to join us next July, 

OBITUARY 

* 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. Samuel Peacock. 
He came from Salur in the Telugu Area. He joined us last year and 
successfully completed his first year L.Th. He was continuing in the 2nd 
year class and left us for home at the beginning of the last Pooja vacation. 
On the 18th November, he passed away peacefully at Beihampore where his 
parents were then putting up. We extend our warm sympathies to all who 
bemoan his loss. 

C. E. SOCIETY 

Rev. Ralla Ram of Allahabad visited the C. E. Society at Serampore 
during the middle of February. He gave an inspiring address on “ The 
duty of the C. E. to the Church.” He stayed here for three days studying the 
various activities of the C. E. Union in Bengali and brought with him a good 
impression of its work. 
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HOSTEL NEWS AND NOTES. 

x 

x 

The Lent term is usually a busy one for both the $taf? and students 
alike. With the need of preparation for examinations on the one hand and the 
desire for participation in the closing activities of the various College clubs and 
societies on the other, the student finds himself in a difficulty, but invariably 
matters adjust themselves to the satisfaction of both demands on his time. ' 

Sports Meet. This year under the able General Secretaryship of 
Mr. Jayatunga the annual sports were better organised; and there was a distinct 
departure in the matter of competitions, which were not confined to students 
only. The staff Flat Race excited great interest. Messers Rowson, Ghosal 
and our Warden came out ist, 2nd and 3rd respectively. The Fancy Dtess 
competition evoked considerable laughter and amusement. Nukul Chatterjee 
of the 2nd year Aits was adjudged the best by the lady visitors. He came 
dressed as a Jamadar, carrying a small bioom in his hand and a huge dust¬ 
bin on his head. The Ranchi students entered for all the competitions and 
some of them were able to carry away the 1st and 2nd prizes in some of the 
items. The 11 . T. D. too has not lagged behind in the field of sports. Five 
of them were prize winners on the sports day. We note with great pleasure 
that Mr. Drake's active participation in our athletic activities has done not a 
little in building up a virile esprit decorps among the staff and students of 
the College. 

The Principal’s Return. This was signalised by the grant of a 
holiday on Feb. 9. The H. T. D. that evening ananged for an after-dinner 
social in their C ommon Room. The programme was a short one, including a 
song especially composed for the occasion by J. P. Tiga and sung to a violin 
accompaniment in Hindi and a short speech by G. P. Charles. Dr. Howells 
in reply expressed his joy in getting back once again to the scene of his 
labours and in a very light vein told us of his operation. Mrs. Howells who 
followed him disillusioned our minds about the operation by saying how 
serious it was and how at a time when even his life was in peril, he yet 
thought continually of the College. Under the auspices of the College 
Union another welcome was held the next day, an account of which will be 
found elsewhere. Quite recently the South Indian mess arranged for a 
« welcome ’ dinner to which they invited representatives from all the other 
messes, including the Hindu mess, As many as 56 sat down for dinner which 
was well planned out and arranged. 

Scout Club. Scouting is now-a-days at least as far as Scrampore is 
concerned taking a place among the other College games. Like them it has its 
season which usually coincides with that of Hockey. Though regular parades 
were not held in the last two terms, yet scouting has been carried on in a 
spasmodic manner both here and in the two local High schools. The work in 
the schools has not been very encouraging, at least fr om the point of view of 
adding* new recruits to the troops. But that has not damped the spirit of the 
officers, who are all hostellers. They feel that the movement has come to stay 
and that an advance can only be made if the teachers in those Institutions 
underwent a training in scouting at Calcutta and ran their own troops. We 
trust that such of the old boys of the College who are teachers in the Union 
School and the Nanda Lai institution will seriously take up this movement 
and see if it cannot be further developed for the betterment of the students 
entrusted to their care. 
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by the Local Association came off on 
absence of the Headquarters organising 
fr Association, Capt. C. C. Reynolds conducted 
20 Rovers and 6 Boy Scouts were enrolled, 30 
class badges and 8 scouts received Patrol badges. 
fTon of service badges by Mrs. Stevens, Mr. Stevens the 
r Association made a short speech and called upon all present 
movement and enlist suppoiteis. The programme for the 
»s very intvi i sting and included massed drill conducted by Asst. 
Master Singanayam. We take this opportunity of thanking the 
lege Faculty, Mr. Drake in paiticular, for their kindly help and advice in 
Carrying on the woik of the Association. 


Mack House. This Hostel after its rechiistcning has seen a new 
lease of active life under the paternal care of Rev. Mr. Rawson and the vigilant 
eye of its warden Mr. M., K. Patra. It lias 17 inmates whose activities 
include music and gardening. On its extensive compound are Badminton 
and Tennis Courts. The hostellers intend cclebiating Rev. John Mack's 
birthday anniversaiy on Match 12th. They look forward to a greater advance 
in the direction of added comforts and convenience in the New Year. 

The Syrian Hostel rechristened the King House has been given over to 
the V. T. D. students and is under the w.udcnship of Rev. A. I.. Satcar. 
We trust that in the New Year the hostel will not be confined to Bengalis only. 
There is much to be gained by living in a cosmopolitan group. 

We are glad to record that I. Chacko of the 2nd, year has undergone 
a satisfactory Scout master’s course at Tollygunj and a course in cubbing at 
Belgachia. We trust that more of our students will follow' his example. 

Health. The general health of the hostels has been good. Small-pox 
having broken out in an epidemic fotm all the hostellers undeivvent vaccina¬ 
tion last month, which however had little or no effect on most of us. 


John. P. Cotelingam. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ BROTHERHOOD. 

Nov. ig*4 - March 7925. 


In November we had the pleasure of having the Rev. W. R. Maltby 
in our midst. He addressed the College on Religion—man’s greatest need, 
Religion—man’s truest experience, and Religion—the joy and power of life. 
Mr. Maltby was listened to with rapt attention by non-christian students. 
In his own tactful and inimitable way Mr. Maltby drew his audience onwards, • 
step by step, to the main theme of his subject—that ti uc religion finds its 
culmination and fulfilment in Jesus Christ who "clearly meant to be and 
must inevitably be, master everywhere, if He is master anywhere.” In his 
addresses in the College chapel, dealing with Fellowship with God and 
Christian fellowship, and on Jesus as servant and as king, he told us what 
fellowship meantand what it involved. Judging by the intensity of interestand 
the unflagging attention of the students who came to hear him, we shall not 
be making a rash statement when we say that his message has left permanent 
itapresslons behind, which in time will bear fruit, As it is, we see the spirit at 
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work in the desire of a few non-christian students to reahl^he Bible regularly 
other than for examination purposes. 

In December five of the members were elected as delegates ft? the fourth 
quadrennial General Conference at Madras. The delegates returned greatly 
benefited and gave their impressions at a special meeting of the Brotherhood. 
Elsewhere will be found an account of the Conference. We take this 
opportunity of thanking the College Faculty for its grant of Rs. ioo/« to 
meet part of the expenses of the delegation. 

The programme for the Lent Term has been confined to Sunday 
meetings. The speakers for the most part have been drawn from the 
professorial staff of St. Paul’s and Scottish Churches Colleges. On March i. 
a fellowship gathering was held at Martyn's Pagoda. Students from the 
different Colleges in Calcutta were also present. Mr. Drake was the speaker. 
He gave a very illuminating and interesting account of llenry Martyn’s life 
and drew many valuable lessons from it. 

As we look back on the work done dining,the year, wc fed that it has 
been one of progress and a steady advance towards the realisation of the 
main aim and basis of the Brotherhood—to lead students to live as true 
disciples of Jesus Chiist. Three things have contiibuted towards this. We 
were especially foi lunate in having Mr. Angus as our Patron this year. 
His cver-ready help, financial and otherwise, and his great desire to make the 
Christian Union a living power for good in the College has been the primary 
factor. 1 he visit of Mr. A. A. Paul, the General Secretary of the S.C.A. in 
India and Mr. Mallby’s Mission have also to be taken into account. Their 
group meetings and addresses made us realise our great responsibility as 
Christian students. 

The Brothei hood has not achieved all that its founders anticipated. 
It still strives to embrace all the students of the College into its membership, 
still strives to make the term Brotherhood a living reality by pointing to the 
way suggested in the words of our Loid—“If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them,” and still strives to show in Tennyson’s words— 

“ That life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears 
And battered with the stocks of doom 
To shape and use.” 

John P. Cotelingam. 


CRICKET, 1924 -1925. 

“The standard of cricket at Setampore College has improved immense¬ 
ly,” said one of our distinguished old boys. This statement is true to a 
great extent, but, in my opinion, we are far below the mark. There is yet 
much room for improvement in every aspect of the game. Our fielding on 
the whole was not satisfactory—“ Oh, those dropped catches!” This 
accounted for the high scores put up by our opponents at least in some 
matches. In fact, the success of a team greatly depends on its fielding, how- 
ever strong the batting and bowling may be. We hope to get over these 
Refects next season with the hearty co-operation of the players. This year’s 
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batting compares very favourably with that of past years, some of the 
members of our team having made distinct progress in this direction, others 
however have not yet learnt to play with a straight bat and are not steady at 
the wickets. 

We played 9 matches this season, excluding a number of ‘ Home-and- 
Home 1 matches. Of these wc won 6 ,—twice against Seaidah Imperial Club, 
St. Paul’s College on our ground, Bangabasi College, Mr. Amya Ranjan 
Das Gupta's team, and the Staff Match ; while we were defeated in the 
return match against St. Paul’s College, when we had to play without our 
skipper and on a pilch that played havoc with our batting, and in matches 
against St. Paul’s College School and the Calcutta Professors’ XI, both of 
which our opponents won on the first innings. On the whole we had a 
successful season, and we anticipate a still brighter one next year. We 
were particularly encouraged by the participation of several members of the 
staff, including the Officiating Principal, in our games, and we hope that the 
practice of their joining with us in our play will grow. 

Personnel of the Team : 

Mr. Angus, our skipper, is undoubtedly the best bat of our team ; his highest 
score was 62 against Seaidah. His beautiful strokes are on the ‘off’ and 
are very powerful,- He also did very well behind the stumps. 

Mr. Razvson, Director of Sports, though past middle age, has got into form 
again and took part in several matches. 

Mr. M. M. Biswas was a valuable addition from St. Paul’s College, plays a 
neat game and came to the rescue of the team on more than one occasion 
both with the hat and the ball. 

H. D. S. Smellie, a long-standing player m the team, onr opening bowler 
with natural fast off-breaks : was often a terror to the opposing batsmen. 
Only once did he come up to our expectation in batting. 

IF. M. P. Jayatunga, our first change bowler, has headed the bowling 
averages this season : expects to head the batting list next year (?) 

B. Mahapatra did well as our best medium-paced bowler at the beginning of 
the season, but lost his length as the weeks past. He should improve 
again. 

S. A. Sircar had a bad year in both baiting and fielding: wc hope he will 
recover his earlier form next season, such as he occasionally showed this 
year in 1 Home and Home ’ games. 

J. M. Singanayagam did well in batting, but we should have liked to see still 
more balls put on to the College roof—or over. Occasionally kept wicket 
well. 

S. K. Dutt has picked up the game very well and during the latter half of 
the year proved a valuable opening batsman, rarely failing to reach double 
figures in good style. He is one of the smartest and most reliable fielders 
in the team? 

D. N. Bhattacharyya, a very quick 'point', and a sure catch has a good 
eye for batting, but is uncertain, and might improve considerably with 
careful practice. 

B. K. Shaha, A. C. Ganguli and A. Mullick also played for the team and, 
like others in * Home-and-Home ’ games, showed signs of better things 
to come. d 
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BA ITING AVERAGES. 


Names 

Innings 

Times 

Not Out 

Highest 

Score. 

Total 
• Runs. 

Average 

G. H. C. Angus 

... 9 

1 

62 

186 

23.2 

J M. Singanayagam 

12 

2 

40 

210 

21 

M. M. Biswas 

8 

1 

3 ° 

99 

i 3 -i 

S. K. Dull 

11 

2 

21* 

118 

L 3 -I 

1). N, Bhattachar) vn 

... 9 

0 

i.S 

58 

8-3 

H. S. D. Smellie 

12 

1 

48* 

90 

8.2 

\V. M. P. Jayalmiga 

... 10 

i 

18* 

39 

4.9 

J. N. Rawson 

5 

1 

s 

18 

4-5 

B. Mohapatio 

9 


9 

25 

2.8 

S. A. Swear 

10 


15 

21 

2.1 

B. K. Siiaha 

... 0 

.. . 

9 

10 

i -7 

A. C. Gangul 

5 

2 

* .V 

4 

i -3 

A. L. Mullick 

...2 2 

it Not out. 

HOWLING AVER 

AGES. 

1 


Names 

Ovci.s 

Maidens Wickets 

Runs 

Av. runs 
per wicket. 

W. M. P. Jayalunga 

49 

9 

20 

116 


JL S. D Smcllie 

... 105.5 

16 

39 

3«7 

7.8 

), M. Singanayagam 

13,1 

2 

5 

50 

10 

B. Mohapatro 

... 3S.6 

5 

15 

176 

11.7 

M M. Biswas 

... 66 

S 

16 

209 

*3 

G. H. C. Angus 

21 

2 

5 

84 

16.8 

S. K. Dutt 

13 

2 

3 


18. 


J. M SlNGANAYAGAM, 
S( c ret ary, C.C. 

RESULTS OF THE MATCHES 


College Vs Staff 

W 

by 4 wicks. 

and 2 runs 

,, Vs Sealdah 

W 

by 

30 runs 

College Vs St. Paul's 




School 

L 

by 

66 runs 

,, Vs Sealdah 

VV 

by 

9 runs 

,, Vs St. Paul’s 




College 

W 

by 6 wicks. 

and 40 runs 

,, Vs Bangabasi 





W 

by 5 wicks. 

and 3 runs 


,, Vs Mr. Das Gupta’s 

team W by 4 wicks, and 43 runs 

,, Vs St. Paul’s 

College L by 4 wicks, and 63 runs 

,, Vs. Cal. Prof. L by 102 runs 

Played 9, Won 6 , Lost 3, Drawn Nil 

J*. M. SlNGANAYAGAM, 
Secretary, C. C. 
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SCOUTING. 

Mr. D. Neogi one of the enthusiastic scouts and a Movcrmate writes 
as follows : — 

“The scout session of this year has come to an end and now looking 
back to our past activities. We can proudly congratulate ourselves for the 
success in all our activities. 

At the beginning of the year most of the old scouts had left college and 
so we were much bandit apped. But soon by the untiring activities of our 
Sm. W. M. P. Jayatunga we got a good number of recruits and formed 
4 patrols. This year we had several opportunities of serving the college more 
specially at the college sports and the Convocation day proceedings. We 
also had the privilege in doing social work to the Serampore public by 
attending helpless patients now and then. 

This year we have a good di ill instiurtor in A. S/M Singanayakam 
who was a Platoon Sergt. of the Ceylon College Cadet Battalion. We have 
also a first-aid instructor in A. S/M. j. Longman who has secured a certificate 
from St. John’s Ambulance Association. Rover I Chacko attended the 
Training Camp and qualified himself as a scouter. Several others will soon 
follow his footsteps, perhaps before this is out in print. 

Last of all came our Rally day. When some 15 recruits were invested 
and a few g-ot service badges. We took part in several displays and pei- 
fotmed them to the best appreciation of all present.” 


July 1st. 
I2tb. 
21 St. 

Aug. 15th. 


17th. 

! 3 th. 
Sept. igth. 
Nov. 1st. 
22nd. 
23rd. 
• 

24th—25th. 
Jan. 24th. 
Feb. 7th. 


CALENDAR. 

The College re-opened. 

Brotherhood Social for welcoming the new comers. 

Hostel Welcome Social. 

Special Union Society Meeting in connection with Dr. 
Carey’s 163rd Birthday. 

Speech by Prof. J. N. Chakrabarthy on “ Dr. Carey’s 
literary compositions.” 

Dr. Carey’s Birthday celebrations—Processions to the 

tomb, special service in the chapel. Social .etc. 

Address on “ The Head of Religion " by Mr. A. A. Paul. 
The College closed for Pooja Vacation. 

The College re-opened after the Pooja Vacation. 

Mr. Maltby on “ Religion, Man’s Greatest Need.” 

Mr. Maltby on “Fellowship with God’’ and on “The 
Parable of the Prodigal Son.” 

Addresses by Mr. Maltby. 

College Annual Sports. 

Arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Howells. 
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in Wixfux tEu^tnmi^nt 
anti 

tSqlfgion in HI3nta'vn Jitbia. 


A MISSIONARY from North India relates that on one 
occasion, when presenting the claims of Christianity to 
an Indian gentleman, he was told by way of reply “Go 
and preach to your fellow contrymen. We are religious, and 
we don’t need you.” Experience leads one to think that such 
an attitude is exceptional rather than general, and yet we ought 
not to assume too lightly that our presence in India is always 
regarded by those in touch with us as essential for the good of 
India, and for the progress of the Kingdom of God. To be 
mere bearers of the Christian message we may safely say h not 
enough to justify our presence in this land, if we are not at the 
same time living embodiments of the Christian character. 
Unless we are convinced in our own minds that we have 
a message from above that India sorely needs, and unless others 
with whom we come in contact, Christian and non-Christian, 
are convinced that we are consistent witnesses in our daily walk 
and conversation, of the grace and truth of the message we 
proclaim, every day we spend in non-Christian India bearing 
the Christian name is a day that brings misery to ourselves and 
arouses resentment in others. In view of the increasingly 
sensitive nature of the Indian consciousness, national and 
religious at the present time, we missionaries and Christians 
generally have never been in greater need of self-examination 
both as to the creed we profess, or the content of our message 
and the character we reveal. In so far as the creed we stand 
for is an expression of the spirit of Jesus Christ, is indeed Christ, 
and in so far as the character we reveal is a manifestation, how- 
A 
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RELIGION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 


ever imperfect of Him who went about doing good, the heart 
of India will continue to respond to our message and our 
presence, for I am convinced that the best in 'Indian religion 
through the ages has been an unconscious reaching out after 
Him whom we acknowledge and worship as our Divine Lord 
and Saviour. 

My present purpose is to indicate in brief outline what 
I consider some of the fundamentals of our common catholic 
faith in relation to religion as we see it in India. I shall not 
attempt to discuss any of the great controversial issues that 
have divided one Christian communion from another in the 
course of the Christian centuries, nor shall I refer to all the 
varied attempts of modern scholars to define what they consider 
to be the essentials of primitive Christian religion, recognising 
as we do the New Testament as the fountain head of our faith. 
After all there are certain fundamental features of our faith held 
in common by all the great communions, Catholic and Protest¬ 
ant, Eastern and Western, and many of these features are i$ 
striking contrast to the elements of religious faith and life we 
9ee around us in modern India, in so far as these elements have 
established themselves as general tendencies. In thinking of 
religion in India I shall confine myself mainly to that form of 
religion—Hinduism—which prevails among the vast majority of 
tjie present population of India, but I admit it is extraordinarily 
difficult to define with any exact precision its essential features. 
The precise character of Hinduism defies analysis, like the 
character of some men. For instance, the great German poet 
and thinker Heine once said of himself ; “ I am a Jew, I am a 
Christian ; I am tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; 
an adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of communism 
in Proudhon; a Latin, a Teuton ; a beast, a devil, a god.” So 
it may be said of Hinduism that there is no phase of religious 
life or thought, high or low, exalted or debased, that has not 
found expression in some form or other of what claims a title to 
the name of Hinduism. Yet there are certain general tendencies 
that we cannot mistake,, and it is to these I shall seek to 
confine myself. I shall indicate under nine heads what 
I consider the ruling tendencies in both cases. 

(i) Religion in the New Testament reveals God as a 
seeking God , drawing near to man in yearning love, seeking his 
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salvation while religion in India depicts man in his painful 
search after God. The scene after the fall of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, as recorded in the early chapters of Genesis, is 
typical of dominant tendencies, both in the Old and New 
Testaments. Adam and Eve yielded to temptation, and then 
in shame and guilt hid themselves in the garden. God is repre¬ 
sented as coming down to the Garden which man has desecrat¬ 
ed by sin, and calling to Adam as he trembles in his hiding place, 
“ Adam where art thou ? ” And so throughout the Biblical 
literature we have the Divine Saviour revealed as a shepherd 
going forth after his lost sheep, as a woman searching diligently 
for a coin she cannot afford to lose, as a father watching for the 
home-coming of a wandering son. Our heavenly Father is 
represented as ever pursuing His sinful children with His plead¬ 
ing love, and He will not give up the persuit until we have been 
brought into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. It 
must be frankly recognised that some aspects of Hinduism 
emphasise the same conception of God as a seeking God. Some 
parts of the Bhagavadgita, for instance think of God as the All- 
Perfect Compassionate Spirit, who in self-revealing love became 
incarnate for the world's salvation and for restoring men to 
eternal union with Himself. Expression is given to the same 
lofty conception in the later Bhakti movements. But far more 
characteristic of the ordinary Hindu attitude to God is that of 
the stern devotee divesting himself of all his possessions, re¬ 
nouncing all family ties, practising all forms of self-mortification 
'and continuing the great ^uest until he secures release from 
individual existence, and becomes absorbed in the Absolute. 

‘ Bescorched, befrozen, lone in fearsome woods, 

Naked, without a fire, a fire within, 

Struggled in awful silence towards the goal.’ 

Perhaps still more ’Characteristic of India's ignorant milli¬ 
ons is that idea of God which has made of the divine power 
a capricious tyrant, or a monster that needs to be propitiated 
with the best that his worshippers can provide. So long as 
these views of God, vaguely philosophic on the one side, and,* 
savagely anthropomorphic on the other, continue the dominant 
tendencies in modern Indian religion, Christianity, with its 
doctrine of a seeking Saviour has a message that India cannot 
afford to do without. 
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m (2) Religion in the New Testament is uncompromisingly 
ethical, while in India religion and morality have no necessary 
connection. As in the Old Testament, so in the New, there is an 
impassable gulf between good and evil. The commands of the 
general conscience ' Thou shaltdo this, and thou shaltnotdo 
that/ are eternally binding, for right is eternally right, and 
wrong is eternally wrong. God from eternity loves what is 
good, and hates what is evil. The foundations of moral thought 
and conduct are not regarded as dependent on metaphysical 
questionings or philosophical enquiries into the nature of things. 
The moral requirements of our faith are all summed up in the 
far-reaching injunction *to love thy neighbour as thyself,’ to do 
unto others as you would others do to’you. It must be frankly 
recognised that the sacred literature of Hinduism has in it a 
large element of moral idealism. The need of good works is 
inculcated, the ddty of sympathy with all living things, the 
beauty of forbearance, the hatefulness of revenge, and the power 
of man to determine his own fate by rightful conduct. And yet, 
soaked as Hinduism is with pantheistic and animistic ideas, we 
too often miss in the current Hindu outlook an unswerving 
recognition of the binding character of the moral imperative 
and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Sin is too apt to be 
regarded as a social or ritual offence, not as the defilement of 
the individual soul. I may refer in this connection to a recent 
case of a human sacrifice in the Central Provinces, in which a 
young girl was killed as a propitiation to the goddess Kali in 
order to obtain the recovery of her brother. The Indian jury in 
the case held that the accused were to be excused, because they 


believed that in offering up the young girl, they were but obew 
ing the dictates of a divine being. The judge rejected thp* 
finding of the jury, because as he said, it would tend to encourag# 
murder. There is unfortunately much in. the Hindu way <jf 
looking at things that obscures the supremacy of the ethiqpL 
Philosophic Hinduism thinks of God not as a living ethical 


personality, but as abstract existence. . The God that is personal 
and ethical is ultimately an illusion, and all moral laws ar| an 
Illusion. There is no eternal law of bright Or wrong. Similarly 
there is no ethical content whatever in many of Ihe^djVtoitfes of'. 
popular faith. The moral fibre 

philosophic or popular ^Hinduism iii is $ result * 

of this frequent divofce pf religion ftom titfraHly. * 80 Safe 

' 14 
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the contradiction that devoted souls who worship God as an 
ethical personality, and anarchical clubs planning murder and 
assassination, both not without justification, resort to the Gita 
for inspiration and guidance. Hinduism lacks an uncompromis¬ 
ing ethical imperative “Thou slialt do thisThou shalt not do 
that." There is room for the Christian message, with its unbend¬ 
ing ethical demands. 

(j) Religion in the New Testament is historical, in the 
sense that it presents the sum of all religion as the revelation of 
God in a historic personality, Jesus Christ, the Word become flesh, 
while Hinduism glories in its freedom from the historical. 
Christianity is thus no mere codes ot laws nor a system of ethics 
for the regulation of our conduct. It is no mere system of 
philosophy for harmonizing conflicting thoughts and opinions as 
to the nature of reality and the meaning of life. It is not even 
►essentially a system of worship by which we are enabled to 
■approach the divine in various forms of devotion. True it has 
its ethical laws, it has its philosophical presuppositions, it has its 
modes of worship, but in its abiding essence Christianity is 
none other than Christ, the historic, ever-living Christ, in so 
far as we allow him to work in transforming efficacy in our 
individual lives, and in various organisations, ecclesiastical, social 
and political. And is it not supremely true that the power of 
personality dominates all human life ? Literature, science, 
philosophy, law,—all these have their place in life, but they 
cannot in themselves recreate and save men. In our ordinary 
human lifej^the greatest influence exerted on us for good or for 
evil is some human personality. We are what we are for better 
ot for worse, by the personal influence of others. European 
nations, as things are, are criticised severely enough on account 
of all their private faults and public sins, notwithstanding the 
dominance in Europe of the Christian faith through so many 
^enturies; We may well ask what Europe would be, if instead 
Of the dominating personalia of the meek and gentle Jesus, she 


had as her puling divinities, the Krishna of the popular faith or 
the blood-thirsty Kali, not to mention the non-ethical Absolute 
of\he Vedanta, *' We Are building on solid foundations when we , 
base our faith-not only oft the Christ of experience, but on the** 
^ Christianity as*a religion depends on the asser- 
/ tiki c&taitCjNrfod of time a hifman personality 

. appealed on thti stage of history and was the incarnate Son of 
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God, the supreme exhibition of the redemptive love of God in 
human life. The Christian consciousness of the living Christ 
has been throughout the ages bound up with the Jesus of history. 
Take away the Jesus of history and sooner or later the Christian 
consciousness of the living Christ will vanish with it. The 
higher Hinduism stakes its existence on ideas rather than facts, 
and with what results)? Hindu Philosophy comes in, and after 
investigating the idea of incarnation for example, pronounces 
it unreal or untrue. To get rid of history means to be at the 
mercy of a nihilistic philosophy. But in Christianity the ideas 
are in the first place guaranteed by the historical facts, and in 
the great warfare of philosophical ideas, victory ultimately goes 
to that system in which theories correspond to the facts, whether 
they be facts of history or of human nature. There is much in 
the philosophy and religion of India in fundamental accord with 
high Christian ideals, but there is one great lack and that means 
every thing, the historic personality of Jesus Christ, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. It is here that the missionary propaganda 
must concentrate. There is much that we bring with us that 
India can very well do without. The best Indian sentiment 
recognises that India cannot do without Christ. 

(4) Another distinctive note of religion in the New 
Testament is its universality white Hinduism in its central 
features is national . The specific Gospel of Jesus, Divine 
Fatherhood and human brotherhood, a spiritual kingdom of all 
true sons of God, was only very imperfectly grasfped by the 
early disciples, and the Christian Church has still to go a long 
way before it rises to the height of its Founder’s ideals. Under 
the guidance of St. Paul, Christianity assumed a form that fitted 
it to meet the needs of all the world. To him Jesus was not 
merely a great Jewish prophet, but the supreme manifestation 
of God in humanity for the purpose of redeeming it, and so 
making possible its ultimate unity with Himself. Christianity* 
thus in the hands of St. Paul became freed from its narrow 
Jewish limitations, and began its career as a worfd-religion. 
There is a great world movement going on around us in 
intellectual, social and political life. Currents o£ thought of a 
strictly similar tendency are swaying the minds and hearts of 
all the leading nations of the world, east^and west. Mankind 
is moving in the direction of a fundamental unity in thought 
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and life. A religion like Hinduism, lacking the note of univer¬ 
sality can never find a permanent place in a world of thought 
governed by the modern outlook. The adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism—as distinct from a few advocates of the Vedanta who 
have travelled in Western lands—frankly recognise and some¬ 
times glory in the local and exclusive character of the religion 
they profess. Indeed the beliefs and customs of Hinduism as a 
whole, are so bound up with the racial characteristics and national 
peculiarities of India itself, as to make impossible any claim 
that it can satisfy the various religious instincts of a civilised 
community taking its place in the great world movements 
of to-day. In its animistic form Hinduism is impregnated with 
the worship of spirits a"nd demons and the wildest mythologies, 
with superstitious dread and witch craft dominating everything. 
In its theistic form it is inseparably associated with the worship 
of an incarnation, Krishna, with such associations in the popular 
imagination and the popular religious literature, as to make it 
impossible for us to think of him as the moral and religious 
ideal of the world of the future. In its pantheistic and more 
orthodox form Hinduism is logically opposed to all growth and 
advancement of human faculties and endowments, and quite 
unqualified to guide the minds of men bent on progress and 
reform in every department of human endeavour. Christ alone 
speaks to all men without any foreign accent, and if the scattered 
elements of creation are to be gathered together, it is He, 
above every other power, who will be the connecting link. 
Christianity conceives of all men as made in the image of God, 
and so apart from all surface differences we are all in our inward 
nature alike, in so far as we are spiritual personalities akin to 
God. We are also alike in so far as we recognise that we fall 
short of the divine standard approved by the individual and 
general conscience. It is on this basis that the Christian 
' religion has shown its power of meeting the needs of the soul 
of man as man, and adapting itself to the varied conditions as 
no other feligion can. It has been able to establish among 
all cultures’‘and races a universal spiritual brotherhood on the 
basis of our common relation to each other in God. * Ye -are 
all sons of God through your faith in Jesus Christ' has been 
the mightiest uplifting message in the history of civilisation, 
and it is the only message that will ultimately solve the problem 
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of untouchability in India. Tt is this that made the great 
scientist, Professor Huxley, speak of the Bible as the most 
democratic book in the world. “The Bible*has been the 
Magna Charta of the poor and the oppressed". The day will 
come when India may have to make a choice between Buddha, 
Muhammad and Jesus, for these are the only religious teachers 
with anything like a world-outlook. India will only be true to 
her highest self, and the noblest instincts of her great sages 
and reformers in choosing Jesus. 

(5) Religion in the New Testament is monothestic, standing 
as it does for the conception of one Supreme God as a cardinal 
doctrine, while religion in modern India, is in the main poly¬ 
theistic or pantheistic. As Christians wb have entered into the 
full spiritual heritage of Israel in our conception of the nature 
and character of God. Jesus in all his teaching builds upon 
the revelation of the one true and living God made through 
Israel. “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one ; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.” Thus to Jesus, God is the One Supreme Spirit, 
righteous and holy, merciful and loving, and above all our 
heavenly Father, with all the yearnings of a Father's heart 
for the recovery of His lost sons. Has modern thought, has 
India itself anything that can fill the place of the ethical and 
spiritual monotheism revealed in the Hebrew and Christian Scrip¬ 
tures ? A study of the history of religion will make this clear 
that polytheism with its associated superstitions, demon and 
spirit worship, and^magical practices has failed in the course of 
its long history to satisfy the moral demands of thinking men, 
and the requirements of reason and conscience. In the history 
of philosophy, men of enquiring mind aijd sensitive conscience 
have failed to find a resting place whether in Pantheism which 
identifies everything with God, or in Atheism which denies the 
existence of any God at all, or in a sceptical Agnosticisms, which 
looks upon any God that may or may not exist, as unknown and 
unknowable. In our own day the only effect of persuading men 
that the God of Christianity is a phantom of the imagination, 
and the Most High is a dream, is that they manifestly transfer 
their worship to something lower thah Ae Most High. In 
normal men and women, the spirit of adoration will find some 
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outlet, and if the Supreme God is cast aside, they turn to some 
socialistic abstraction or political cult as an object of worship, 
or perhaps seek to find satisfaction in spiritualism of some kind, 
with all its perilous temptation to an unbalanced devotion to 
minor if not erring spirits, in place of the Supreme Spirit eager 
to associate Himself in holy fellowship with the children of 
men. Very many Indians would agree with me in maintaining 
that India would be a better, brighter and nobler land, if the 
whole multitude of its gods and godesses, spirits and demons, 
and superstitious cults, were swept out of existence, and all 
stood in awe and loving adoration before the one great God 
and Father, the Lord of the whole earth. There is no per¬ 
manent place for any religion, not even for a corrupt one-sided 
Christianity, that minimises or obscures the essential unity 
of God. 

(6) Religion in the JVew Testament is in the wav of becoming 
Trinitarian in its conception of God while Hinduism conceives of 
God too exclusively in terms of immanence. Like the Jews before 
them, and like Jesus their master, the early Christians believed 
in one God, the creator and ruler of the world. But they under¬ 
went a great spiritual experience which led them to a concep¬ 
tion of the Divine Being richer than that which characterised 
the bare monotheism too typical of their day. As they came 
in contact with the living and risen Jesus they became aware 
of a new and rich stream of influence which they knew to be 
essentially divine in character. In the historic and risen Christ 
they came to see and feel God under human conditions. As a 
result of their contact with Christ they felt too that they were 
brought into closer touch with God as an irfdwelling presence, 
a spirit of Holiness, the Holy Spirit in the soul. It thus 
happened that in the first generation these monotheistic Jewish 
Christians began to speak of the revelation of the Divine in 
their lives in a three-fold way, the love of God the Father, the 
grace of the Lord Jesus, and the communion of the Holy Spirit. 
They further proceeded to initiate their disciples through baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. I cannot 
attempt to trace here the intricacies of theological speculation 
that followed on this experience, through identifying the Word, 
the Logos or Divine Reason with the human life of Jesus. 
Most thinking minds to-day regard the Trinitarian doctrine, not 
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as a blot upon the Christian faith, but as one of the bulwarks of 
our common catholic Christianity, saving us on the one side 
from the perils of a bare unitarianism and oir the other side 
from the perils of an exuberant polytheism. God is no lonely 
and isolated being standing apart in eternal and splendid isola¬ 
tion from the world. There is no eternal gulf revealing a 
fundamental difference of nature between divinity and humanity. 
There is an element of humanity in divinity, and of divinity,, 
in humanity, and the gulf has been bridged in Jesus Christ in 
whom we attain divine sonship. Moreover God is the self¬ 
communicating God, known to men as indwelling power, the 
immanent God pervading all nature, but dwelling supremely in 
man, whom He seeks to sanctify through His indwelling Spirit 
of Holiness, Let it be granted that after all that philosophy 
and theology can say, there is something in the Trinitarian con¬ 
ception that still remains a mystery. The conception of three 
in one and one in three must always have in it an element of 
the mysterious. But is not our own little human personality in 
its three-fold expression, knowing, feeling and willing, a mystery, 
the inner depths of which still remain to a large extent unex¬ 
plored and very imperfectly understood ? And if this is true of 
our own insignificant and finite personality, three-fold, and yet 
essentially one, we may well be content to recognise that in 
the rich and infinite personality of the Divine there will always 
be something beyond our complete understanding and yet some¬ 
thing that we are ever learning to know more and more through 
personal fellowship and intimate personal communion. Hindu¬ 
ism has various trinitarian conceptions of God, philosophic and 
popular, the most well-known being that of the Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, a triple impersonation of the deity, as manifest¬ 
ing itself respectively in the creation, preservation and destruc¬ 
tion of the Universe. But it needs to be fioted that this Trinity 
is not the outcome of a progressive development of thought 
regarding the person and work of one supreme God, but is a 
unification of the activities and personalities of what were once 
worshipped as three independent deities. There is a message 
in the Christian Trinity for India. Hinduism shares with 
Christianity the conception of God as becoming incarnate for 
the salvation of men, and of God as an immanent spirit, but it 
gives very inadequate expression to the thought of God as a 
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transcendent personality, of God as an incarnate embodiment 
of the moral law, and of God as an indwelling Spirit of Holiness. 
Similarly Islam stands with Christianity for the noble conception 
that God is almighty and merciful, a great King above all and 
beyond all. But Islam lacks the conception of God as becom¬ 
ing incarnate for our redemption and of God as immanent in 
the human spirit for the purpose of sanctification. In this respect 
Christianity has a message and experience so unique in character 
that India cannot afford to do without it. 

( 7) Religion in Lhe New Testament is redemptive in¬ 
volving the redemption of the whole personality, physical and 
spntual white Hinduism thinks of redemption in terms of the 
spiritual only. Our Go’spel is not one merely of ethical perfec¬ 
tion, but of divine redemption, and Christian experience has 
found in Jesus Christ, the one perfect and sufficient sacrifice for 
the sins of men, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world. The Christian redemption consists essentially in the 
emancipation and sanctification of the whole man, body, soul 
and spirit. It is not like Buddhism or Hindu pantheism, a 
release from physical or intellectual being, but rather the saving 
of the whole personality for all that is true and beautiful and 
good, through salvation from sin, its guilt and power. In this 
connection Jesus attaches a special significance to His death. 
There is no redemptive power like the power of vicarious suf¬ 
fering. We are able to help and save our fellowmen only in so 
far as we suffer with and for them. In the Cross of Christ we 
have revealed to us God suffering with us and for us under 
human conditions. The Cross symbolises the consummation of 
the agony and vicarious toil of the suffering God through the 
ages. We cannot distinguish too sharply between the Christian 
idea of propitiation and sacrifice, and that taught by some of 
the non-Christian faiths. We do not resort to the shambles to 
propitiate an angry God, for God was in Christ, and the sacrifice 
on Calvary is the supreme revelation of the Father's saving love. 
But the need of the race is not met by explaining Calvary in 
terms of martyrdom. Contemplation of the dying Jesus, nailed 
to the cross of Calvary, and there suffering vicariously for 
human sin, your sin and mine, has been the most potent factor 
in human history for the moral transformation of men. It has 
turned men to God in lonely penitence and faith as nothing else 
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lias, and so the crucified and risen Christ has proved in very truth 
the mediator of salvation to those who come unto God through 
Him. In Hinduism there is no Calvary, and, it is Calvary 
which makes Christianity still the great power of God unto 
salvation for all the nations of the earth. As St. Paul looking 
on the great pagan world of Greece and Rome and its sore 
needs, so we looking on India to-day can say with fulness of 
conviction “So as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
Gospel to you that are at Rome also. For I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva¬ 
tion to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek. For herein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith, as it is written : The just shall live by faith.” 

(8) Religion in the New Testament is sanely optimistic 
while religion in India is •predominatingly pessimistic. A 
religion that is to save the world must be a religion of hope. 
The Christian Gospel does not end in Calvary, but it looks 
beyond, to the empty tomb and the resurrection morning. 
The Christian Church finds its inspiration and its highest life 
not in the memory of a dead prophet, but in the abiding spiritual 
presence of an ever-living Lord and Saviour. The regnant 
conception of the kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus, 
makes it abundantly clear that the golden age of Christianity 
is something yet to be, ever in process of realisation. From 
the Christian point of view, the world in which we live and 
all the men and women in it are worth saving, so that God in 
all His wondrous love and holiness may graciously dominate 
all human activities. The characteristic Hindu point of view, 
on the other hand, is that all action and existence is a positive 
evil, and as one of our great Orientalists, Professor Bloomfield 
points out, “there is in all Hindu thought no expression of hope 
for the race, no theory of betterment all along the . line.” The 
golden age of Hinduism like that of other pagan faiths is in 
the irrecoverable past, and so it is that Hindus are ever in 
-danger of worshipping the dead past, of ever looking back 
wistfully to the golden days that once were but never can 
return. The commonly accepted system of the four yugas or 
ages in Hinduism, begining with the golden, are governed by 
the belief that the direction of things is steadily downward 
from good, to bad and finally to the worst, *60 the deteriorating 
process goes on, and the four ages repeat themselves endlessly 
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without making any advance. An adverse climate, conjested 
economic conditions, a powerful priesthood, the bondage of 
caste and foreign domination have all tended to encourage a 
melancholic outlook and repress originality of thought and' 
freedom of action. In the Vedic age the good things of the 
present life were appreciated, and the general outlook was 
optimistic, but with the appearance of the doctrine of Karma 
and the dreary round of repeated births and deaths, life, for 
Hindu thought, became a tragedy and the mental outlook 
divorced from healthy volition, became charaterised by ex¬ 
travagant thinking and morbid feeling. All phenomenal exist¬ 
ence became miserable existence and the abstract Absolute 
alone was felt to be real. In Hebrew and Christian thought, 
on the other hand, free intelligent and ethical personality is 
regarded as the highest being accessible to us. The mysterious 
cosmic process becomes intelligible and tolerable only so far as 
it is construed through the medium of an intelligent and moral 
personality. We may not, it is true, be able fully to understand 
why the whole creation should groan and travail in pain 
together for the manifestation of the sons of God, but as a 
matter of fact the one far-off divine event is being steadily 
realised in the history of our race amid manifold pain and 
suffering. What the Christian experience of the Cross of Christ 
makes clear to us is that pain has become the instrument of 
redemptive progress, that God is present in all pain as the chief 
of all sufferers, bent on the redemption of the world from 
misery and sin, through the energy of His omnipotent 
redeeming love. There is no room for such radiant hope in the 
religion of the Hindu. He regards all phenomenal existence 
including himself as in bondage whether intellectual, through- 
the dominance of ignorance as to the nature of reality, or 
emotional through the dominance of pain and suffering, thinking 
little of the supreme bondage of all, the ethical, through the 
dominance of sin. On the other hand there are tens of millions 
of the more ignorant of India's population essentially animistic 
in their outlook, perpetually haunted by a host of greedy 
malignant demons. The indefinable Brahma with the prospect 
of eternal absorption in abstract existence presents no Gospel 
of hope for India's peoples, while the popular gods, god¬ 
desses, spirits and demons offer no final resting place to the 
inquiring mind. The final message of Christianity and the 
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Cross of Christ is that Divine Love is triumphant over sin and 
suffering, and with immortal hope we can look forward to the 
fulfilment of the divine promise * There shall be'no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, 
for the former things are passed away/ and it is open to all 
through communion with God and living in the Divine Love to 
become sources and centres of Divine healing and emancipation, 
intellectual, physical, moral and spiritual. 

( 9) Lastly , religion in the New Testament is set forth 
as final and supreme , while Hinduism recognises all forms of 
faith and worship as so many roads leading to the same goal, 
eternal salvation. Nothing is more common in the Hindu 
religion, ancient and modern, than the conception that the object 
and forms of worship are matters of complete or comparative 
indifference. They are all so many diverse paths in which the 
human spirit seeks to tread, but the goal is in every case the 
the same—union with God. So it is that there is in Hinduism 
and among modern Hindus little indication of a consuming 
passion in the pursuit and realisation of the best. There are 
gross forms of superstition in India to-day among the ignorant 
masses that enlightened Hindus deplore and that can only be 
regarded as relics of a barbaric age. In private conversation 
many spiritually-minded Hindus will indeed frankly deplore 
the existence of such degrading beliefs and customs but in the 
issue, the tendency is overwhelming in religious circles in India, 
to acquiesce in things as they are. Indeed all this is in accord 
with the genius and tradition of Hinduism. There is nothing 
in Hinduism as a system that can justify a claim to finality in 
the realm of religion and ethics. An educated Hindu may find 
complete satisfaction for himself in the pantheism of the Vedanta 
or the religious philosophy of the Gita, but I have yet to find 
a Hindu who, deep down in his heart, believes that Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy will serve as a Gospel of Redemption for the emancipa¬ 
tion and uplift of the teeming millions of his ignorant and super¬ 
stitious countrymen. Many Hindus are in recent years dedicat¬ 
ing themselves to the work of social amelioration, but all such 
efforts, if they are to produce permanent results must have a 
basis of sound religion, with a gospel bringing deliverance not 
merely from karmic bonds, but from the guilt and power of sin. 
In the history of religion in India there have been many teachers 
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and prophets, who have for the time being exercised an uplifting 
moral and spiritual influence on the lives of their fellow country¬ 
men but placed beside Jesus, the son of God incarnate, these 
incarnations of divine truth and righteousness are as starlight 
compared to the sun-light of a perfect day. It is, in accordance 
with sober historical fact to maintain that in the character and 
person of Jesus Christ there is an enduring principle of rege¬ 
neration which constitutes the greatest and most elevating 
ethical force known to men. The grace He bestows on all who 
surrender to Him not only enlightens the mind and elevates 
the emotion, but above all gives enabling power to the consci¬ 
ence and the will. Men confront in the Jesus of History and 
the Christ of experience the redemptive grace and energy of 
God in a degree so transcending that realised in any other per¬ 
sonality, historical or legendary, or any other religious or ethical 
system, that there is solid justification lor the claim of Christ¬ 
ianity to be the supreme and final message of God to mankind. 
The religion of the future will not be a gross idolatry on the 
one hand or a vague philosophy on the other, yet it will be a 
religion that will at the same time contain a true philosophy 
and satisfy the craving for a vision of the Unseen underlying all 
idolatries. In the personality of Christ, the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, there is a power to satisfy both philosopher and idolater 
for, in Him, as Macaulay used to maintain, we have all the ad¬ 
vantages claimed for idolatry, with none of its grave dangers. 
The experience of the centuries has shown that He is capable 
of fulfilling the religious aspirations of all hearts, and the deep 
spiritual desires of all nations. 

George Howells. 


aiti* Baftimal Tip. 

T HIS Subject has been suggested by a perusal of some of the 
lectures published in u Modern Thought/' one of the text¬ 
books for current examinations, in connection with the 
Calcutta University. The last decade has witnessed the founding 
of new Universities in India, and others are yet being con¬ 
templated. It is therefore a pertinent enquiry to ask how 
Universities stand in relation to the development of the national 
life or how they can best be organized so as to help onward that 
development. 
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The development of a nation’s life is not so much depend¬ 
ent upon its citizens becoming more or less educated as it is 
upon their becoming properly educated. It is'not enough to 
provide for the instruction of the individual as an isolated unit 
and so give facilities for each person's attainment of knowledge. 
The development of national life is dependent upon the 
development of the communal sense, upon the training of the 
individual citizen for the rightful performance of the duties of 
citizenship. The student is more than a mere individual; he is 
a member of a family, of a town, of a community, of a state. 
And he is in a world where there are other communities and 
countries besides his own, and he needs to learn something 
of their activities and aspirations and-the healings that these 
have upon his own circle. He needs to acquire such knowledge 
as shall not only benefit himself but also be of benefit to his 
special community or nation. The inculcation of principles that 
are necessary for the rightful growth of personal character and 
the shaping of personal conduct should be accompanied by the 
application of these to the needs of the larger citizenship. The 
educational institution which does not in some way, however 
slight, help to develop the community spirit is an imperfect 
instrument for promoting the progress of the national life. And 
the higher the stage of education reached, the more necessary 
does such all-round education become. The University in 
particular needs to be so designed, and can be so designed, that 
it shall conduce to this end in a way that it is not possible for 
ordinary schools to do. 

However much a moderen University may approximate 
to this ideal nowadays, it was not so originally. The University 
in its earliest stage of development appears to have been simply 
a scholastic guild. It was probably formed on the model of 
trade-guilds—combinations of merchants or of artizans for the 
protection of their own interests. So the University—composed 
as it then was to a great extent of students from foreign 
countries—was a combination of teachers and scholars formed 
in the interests of learning and for the protection of its members 
from the extortion of the townsfolk and from other annoyances 
incidental in medieval times to residence in a foreign land. 
Possibly the line of demarcation which still exists in ancient 
towns like Oxford and Cambridge between" the members of the 
University and the ordinary citizens originates from this cause. 
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Even India's great University of ancient days—Nalanda—could 
hardly have touched the national life greatly. It is true that it 
attracted students from distant places and foreign lands but it 
was a centre of higher learning to which only the select came. 
In more recent times however the older Universities of England 
—not to mention the later ones—have exerted a greater in¬ 
fluence upon the national life. Many of the leading Statesmen 
have been the product of either Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
“Union " at Oxford has been an admirable training school for 
public life. 

That suggests a second thought. The progress of a country 
is dependent upon an increasing number of capable leaders and 
upon the spread of education amongst the masses of its popu¬ 
lation. In legard to India at the present time this is a 
point worth noting. On the one hand there should be an 
ample supply of men of well-balanced judgment, broad views, 
wide knowledge, far-reaching foresight, disinterested patriotism 
and, above all, strength and uprightness of character—men who 
can construct as well as criticize—who can take the lead not 
only in national but also in provincial and civic affairs. On the 
other hand there is equally necessary a rank and file of greater 
intelligence than is at present found in this land, who shall be 
able better to discriminate between truth and falsehood, 
between the profitable and the plausible, and not liable to be 
carried away by any rumour or to become the prey of un¬ 
scrupulous and designing politicians. Both parties—whether 
leaders or led—need to have before them a definite and worthy 
aim for which to strive, and to know how to connect their 
diverse activities therewith. In this connection there are 
Sundry remarks of Lord Haldane in “ The Dedicated Life" 
which will well repay thought, and which, in their application 
to India, may well demand consideration. 

“ The foundation of purpose in the State, through all 
“changes of party policy, must, if the national life is to grow 
“ permanently and not to diminish, be ethical. A nation 
“ can insfct on its just rights and on due respect from other 
“ nations, and yet seek to understand and meet their efforts 
“ after their own development. A certain Cosmopolitanism 
“ is of the essence of strength. It is not brute force, but 
“ moral power, that commands predominance in the world." 

B 
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“ Leadership among the peoples of the earth depends 
“ on the possession of a deeper insight. In national as in 
“ private life the power of domination depends on indi¬ 
viduality.Among the States, as among their private 

“citizens, the individuality that is most formidable is 
“ formidable because of qualities that are not merely physical. 
“ It dbmmands respect and submission because it impresses 
“ on those with whom it comes in daily contact a sense of 

“ largeness and of moral and intellectual power.It was 

“ the moral and intellectual equipment of Greece and Rome 
“ that made them world-powers. So it has been with Japan 
“ in our own times. “ And without moral and intellectual 
“equipment of the highest ordeif no nation can to-day 
“remain a world-power. The Turks, w r ho in the 16th 
“century were perhaps the most formidable people in 
“ Europe, are a case in point. But if this be so, then the 
“ first purpose of a nation ought to be to concentrate its 
“ energies on its moral and intellectual development. And 
“this means that because, as the instruments of this develop- 
“ ment, it requires leaders, it must apply itself to providing 
“ the schools where alone leaders can be adequately trained. 
“ The so-called heaven born leader has a genius so strong 
“ that he will come to the front by sheer force of that genius 
“almost wherever his lot is cast, for he is heaven-born in 
“ the sense that he is not like other men. But a nation 
“ requires many leaders of a type less rare —subordinates 
“ who obediently accept the higher command and carry it 
“ out, but who still are, relatively speaking, leaders. Such 
“ men cannot, for by far the greater part, be men of genius ; 
“ and yet the part they play is necessary, and because it is 
“ necessary the State must provide for their production and 
“ nurture. At this point the history of the modern State 
“shows that the University plays an important part." 

“The true leader must teach to his country men the 
“ gospel of the wide outlook. He must bid them live the 
“ larger life, be unselfish, be helpful, be reverent. But he 
“must teach them yet more. He must fill the minds of 
“ those who hear him, even of such as are in the depths of 
“ national despair, with the sense of the greatness of which 
“ human nature is capable." * * 
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The above remarks will suggest the lines upon which 
a University can best serve the State. It can train leaders 
and that should be a special aim borne in mind in its organiza¬ 
tion as a national institution. But, since it stands at the apex 
of the educational edifice which a State plans for the benefit 
of its citizens, its full success rests upon its connection with the 
base. The absolute necessity of suitable primary education 
must not be overlooked, nor also the need for well-equipped 
secondary schools. All three stages in the process of a nation's 
education need to be developed side by side. It is no use to 
enlarge the apex unless at the same time you broaden the base. 
America is an example ;n this respect. It first provided for ele¬ 
mentary education since it deemed it “ necessary that those 
(i who vote as citizens should possess the rudiments of know¬ 
ledge." 

A word of . warning may fitly be inserted here. It is 
possible for University training to be over-organized. Lord 
Haldane has adduced Germany as an example. He has shown 
how much scholars and educationalists had to do with the mak¬ 
ing of modern Germany, but he has also directed attention to a 
grave defect, viz., the repression of individuality by too great 
stringency of organization. Personality has been overborne 
by the prescribed rules of a hard and fast system. Room needs 
to be left in University organization for the development of 
personality and for the educing and fostering of the qualities of 
self-reliance and initiative. 

Viscount Bryce in his lecture has specified the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of certain Universities and the nature of their 
respective aims. They may be briefly summarized as follows :— 
In Germany the emphasis is laid upon practical efficiency ; in 
England, upon the development of personality; in Scotland, 
upon thoroughness of training as well as upon personality ; and 
in America, upon the practical application of the University 
training to every day life. Scotland is famed for the possibilities 
it offers to poor students and in American Universities there is 
freedom both from ecclesiastical regulations and Government 
restrictions. These are but generalizations of the state of things, 
it is true, and therefore just as true and just as inadequate 
generalizing statements always are. But it will be readily 
seen how aims and ideals such as these help in a nation’s deve- 
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lopment. Even though each University in a country might not 
seek to embody all of them yet it would be possible for one 
University to concentrate on one, another, on another. But 
all Universities, If they are to be national institutions, ought 
to be accessible to students of every rank of society and specially 
to promising youths possessed of only moderate means ; they 
ought to arrange for thorough instruction such as shall be inten¬ 
sive in its nature and extensive in its range ; they ought to 
set forth the application of the knowledge imparted in its rela¬ 
tion to the conditions of the time and to various branches of 
national activities ; and they ought also to foster the develop¬ 
ment of personality. It will be remembered that Mr. Asquith 
in his Rectorial Address at Glasgow emphasized two of these 
points as being essential characteristics of a true University. 
First, it should seek to be Cosmopolitan in its composition. A 
sectarian University appears to me to be a contradiction in 
terms, and certainly out of place in a land like this where 
varied races and religions meet together. Not only should 
there be no barriers of class or wealth, but none also of natio¬ 
nality or creed. The door should be open to all. In the world, 
men have to mix with all sorts and conditions of their fellows, 
and what better preparation for this can they have than the ex¬ 
perience gained through a similar state of affairs in their student 
days ? Even though there may be separate colleges that cater 
for such distinctions as those above-mentioned, yet the colleges 
should be merged in one University and be pervaded by the 
University atmosphere. Further, a University should be Catho• 
lie in its range of studies. Originally individual Universities 
concentrated on one particular branch of learning. In the 
Middle Ages, students of medicine would betake themselves to 
Salerno, students of law, to Bologna, and students of theology, 
to Paris. In recent issues of the u Indian Review " and Indian 
Social Reformer ” criticism has been directed to the curriculam 
of Indian Universities. It is urged that more provision should 
be made for the teaching of Science, and that Schools of 
Forestry and of Agriculture should be included. Such catholicity 
of subjects will not only help to keep the University in touch 
with the various needs of the nation, but also a student’s 
mental outlook is likely to be enlarged and his love of know¬ 
ledge increased through his association with other individuals 
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who are engaged in acquiring some other branch of learning 
than that in which he himself is specially interested. 

What benefits are likely to occur to a nation from a 
student who leaves a University which has been planned on the 
foregoing lines ? Surely one benefit will be that of a greater 
spirit of unity . The graduate has met at the University men of 
differing temperaments and ideas—men who hold opinions in 
some cases which are the opposite of his own. Through contact 
with such men he has had opportunity afforded for seeing their 
good qualities, for understanding their point of view and so 
becoming the better able to view both their opinions and his 
own in a truer perspective. It happens sometimes also that 
life-long friendships are formed at Universities between men of 
opposite views—friendships which overleap the barriers of birth 
and wealth and belief. Uniformity of opinion is not an essential 
constituent of the spirit of unity. Another benefit will be that 
of the spread of the spirit of sane, progressiveness. “Festina 
lente” (“Hasten slowly") is a maxim applicable to the conduct 
of national affairs as well as to those of individual life. The 
enlarged knowledge of the past and of the present which a 
University training brings will prove helpful in dealing with 
civic or national problems. There will be the wider outlook be¬ 
gotten of a greater acquaintance with men and things ; the vision 
of ideals such as have stimulated the great men of the past, and 
that still have power to stimulate and sustain men in the 
present; the spirit of sound judgment that will rise superior 
to the appeals of party passion, or the impulse to undue haste, 
or the adoption of ill-conceived measures, and also a hopeful 
optimism that will not be dismayed by rebuffs and obstacles and 
temporary defects, because it knows that such experiences are 
in the nature of things. A further benefit should be found in an 
increase in the number of men of all-round equipment. There 
is an idea prevalent that a University course tends to produce 
scholars rather than practical men, and to cater for professional 
life rather than for a business career. Such however ought not 
to be the case in connection with a rightly organized University. 
Mr. Asquith* has referred' at length in his address to the ut¬ 
ilitarian advantage of literary studies and to the training they 
afford for the reasoning powers, thus making their possessor 
better equipped for any and every task in life. In this connec¬ 
tion it is interesting to note that in England a University 
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training is regarded as a good preparation for practical life. It 
is estimated that 43 per cent of the members of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on leaving the University devotev themselves to 
business. Previous to the great war the heads of great business 
firms were applying in incerasing numbers to Cambridge and 
Oxford for men to become “ captains of industry." An adver¬ 
tisement of an important managership of some work ended with 
the intimation that, other things being equal, preference would 
be given to a man who had taken a good degree in classics. 
The Chairman of a large commercial firm stated that in choosing 
graduates for business positions he not only enquired how a man 
had done in his examinations but whether he had other interests 
also, whether he had held any college society post or distingui¬ 
shed himself in athletics, or showed in some other way that he 
could get on with his fellow-men. Success in business is 
dependent upon ability to get on with men. And during the 
war Government was glad of the help that University-trained 
men could render in practical ways. Surely India will benefit 
if more of her graduates engage in commercial and industrial 
pursuits. 

Yet, in the ultimate place, the national value of a 
University depends upon the individual student. Lord Haldane s 
remarks on this fact are worth reading and re-reading. “If it 
“ be the ideal work of the Universities to produce men of the 
“ widest minds—men who are fit to lead as well as merely to 
“organize—what must such men set before themselves ? ” 

The answer may be given in three or four words— 
Renunciation, Concentration, Sustained Endeavour. “ He who 
“ would accomplish anything must limit himself. The man who 
“would lead others, must himself be capable of renouncing. 
“ Here and now, in the duty however humble that lies nearest 
“ us, is the realization of the higher self—the self that tends God- 

“ ward—-to be sought.The first duty in life is to seek to 

“comprehend clearly what our strength will let us accomplish, 
“ and then to do it with all our might. The noblest of souls 
“can find full satisfaction for his best aspirations in the sustained 
“effort to do his duty in the work that lies at hand to the 

“utmost that is in him.He is content with his lot if, and so 

“ far as he feejs that in him too, as he seeks with all bis strength 
“ to bring forth the best that is in him, and at the same time to* 
“ be helpful to others. God is realizing Himself." 
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Lord Haldane instances Browning’s “ Grammarian ” as an 
illustration of a man who chose what he could best accomplish, 
limited himself to that, and strove to perfect his work with all 
his might, and he adds :—“ If its Universities produce this 
“spirit in its young men and women, a nation need not despair. 
“ The way is steep and hard to tread for those who enter on it. 
“They must lay aside much of what is commonly sought after. 
“ They must regard themselves as deliberately accepting the 
“ duty of preferring the higher to the lower at every turn of 
“daily existence. So only can they make themselves accept¬ 
able leaders.Jesus said “Not every one that saith into 

“ Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
“but he that doeth the*will of My Father which is in heaven.”" 

J. Ireland Hasler. 
-- 

frant ffjq Sfnirjj 

M R. Savile was asked, by my lord of Essex, his opinion touching 
poets, who answered my lord ; ‘ He thought them the best 
writers, next to those that write prose."—Bacon’s Apophthegmes- 


(A) Some Preliminary Propositions* 

The term—‘Poetic Prose’ or 1 Prose-Poetry’—is itself 
suggestive of the composite, or rather hybrid character of the 
species of composition so named. This peculiar literary product 
must obviously be compounded of mixed elements, the properties 
and qualities of both prose and poetry alike. Hence to begin with, 
a satisfactory solution of the question, what is ‘prose-poetry’ or 

* These “ lucubrations " on English Prose-Poetry,—first conceived, as 
they were, in my post-graduate student days,—have not had time enough to 
be licked into a proper shape. Or rather, to use a peculiarly Carlylean but 
expressive phrase, they have not been “ rightly fused.” Nevertheless, I 
choose to let them appear in print in very nearly the same form in which 
they originally shaped themselves. They will, however, come out in the 
following order in three successive instalments—viz— (A) Some Preliminary 
Propositions, (B) General Conclusions and Illustrations and (C) Literary 
History , since this arrangement is best calculated to break up a rather un¬ 
wieldy discourse on a technical literary subject into a few systematic frag¬ 
ments, without damaging the unity of the whole. The first of this series of 
articles will, I am afraid, appear to be a trifle long-winded, dull, and 
digressive, for the subject proper is really to be dealt with in the second and 
the third. B. C. G. 
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' poetic prose ’ necessarily involves, as a first postulate, as it were, 
the careful demarcation of the boundary line between the tWjO 
formal species of composition, commonly known as Prose and 
Poetry, and the location of the neutral zone, if any, where these two 
may tend to converge and meet together. In other words, a precise 
and philosophic grasp, so to speak, of the distinctive features of 
these two primary forms of the written word, namely Poetry and 
Prose, an accurate differentiation of their points of contact and 
and contrast, identity and diversity, if any, can alone illuminate the 
much-vexed question of ‘ poetic prose ' or ‘ prose-poetry ’ in litera¬ 
ture. And the initial difficulty of the subject under discussion is 
therefore, inherent in the very problem of definition, common, as 
it is, to all literary criticism and studies alike. 

4 

What is Prose ? How difficult it is to define this poor 
‘ plebeian ’ thing—condemned, as it is, to do nine-tenths of the 
humdrum duties in the domain of letters,—will at once be evident 
to one who is conscious of the subtle irony and paradox, implied 
in the characteristic French epigram, which seeks to remind us how 
we may talk and write prose all our life, without knowing what it is. 
What is Poetry? The forbidding challenge of this knotty little 
question has rung and echoed through ages and mocked the heroic 
attempts of a whole host of scholars and critics, poets and philos¬ 
ophers, both ancient and modern, to seize and imprison the elusive, 
fugitive, volatile and protean life of poetry in the cast-iron terms 
of a mathematical formula or a critical catch-word, however ingeni¬ 
ous or plausible that may be. Indeed, we can no more define poetry 
by means of the facile generalities, underlying arbitrary logical 
labels, than we can explain all the baffling mystery and romance, 
witchery and wonder of the stars in the heavens in the terms of 
the bloodless science of astronomy. And the intrinsic futility of 
such arbitrary logical labels or definitions, as applied to poetry, 
could not be more strikingly demonstrated than by the notorious 
fact that the spirit of poetry continues to be as indefinable as ever, 
its numberless definitions notwithstanding. For no single defini¬ 
tion of poetry, hitherto enunciated, can embrace within its limits 
and adjust with one another the manifold ideas and associations, now 
and again suggested by the term, poetry,—suggested, that is to say, 
by the varied and even conflicting perspectives and standpoints, in 
and from which, the subject of poetry has been approached and 
viewed from th« times of Plato and Aristotle down to this day. An 
all-comprehensive, unerring, and infallible definition of poetry is, 
therefore, well High inconceivable in the sense that the best that 
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can be discovered and formulated will appear to be either dogmatic 
or platitudinous to one school of opinion or another. In poetics 
the critical angle of vision has varied and shifted ever since men 
first theorised on poetry; no wonder, therefore, that there can be 
no finality in the matter of its definition. 

But definitions, however precarious and unreliable in them¬ 
selves, nevertheless do their duty iri the craft of literary criticism. 
Even their deficiencies and inaccuracies, properly attacked, open 
up new vistas of light. Max Muller’s classic derivation and 
definition of prose and poetry is an instance par excellence. 

Proversum becomes prorsum, originally forward, straight-forward; 
and hence oratio prosa, straight-forward speech or prose, opposed 
to orf.tio vincta , fettered or measured speech, poetry.” (Science 
of Language.) Thus the philologist cuts the Gordian knot of 
definition by the laws of language; Prose is characterised as 
straight-forward speech and Poetry as fettered or measured speech ; 
and all conventional and orthodox definitions of the so-called 
tinfettered and fettered words conform to and respect the conse¬ 
crated conditions and limitations, thus prescribed by philological 
research and judgment. But the art of literature always 
forges ahead of the science of language, with the result that the 
doctrine that the true differentia between prose and poetry is to be 
found in that tricksy mechanical device, called measure or metre, 
stands practically branded as an antiquated and discredited heresy 
to-day. 

Indeed, far deeper and more perplexing questions have arisen 
and taxed the genius of men who meditate on the problem of letters. 
For instance, the startling question has been asked and also 
answered, if there is at all any fundamental or generic distinction 
and opposition between poetry and prose. Do they not rather 
belong to the same genus in substance, with only an accidental and 
superficial difference in form, calculated to deceive the eye ? Again, 
is prose capable of metrical harmony ? Does it admit of metrical 
scansion ? Should it ever succumb to the temptation of rhyme or 
blank verse ? Is it possible to formulate a system of prose-prosody, 
so to speak, to regulate the marches of prose rhythm ? Needless 
to say that in any intelligent and up-to-date survey of the fancied 
or real frontiers, the borderland between poetry and prose,—-a 
survey which ought to serve as a prelude to the study of pros^- 
poetry ’ proper,—it is far-reaching and intricate questions like the 
above that have to be faced and tackled. But one can hardly 
presume to traverse and explore the subject with the requisite 
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thoroughness in all these bearings in a running commentary like 
ours. 

What is the logical antithesis of poetry; is it'prose or some¬ 
thing else ? This question itself is a formidable one and cannot* 
as such, be dismissed altogether summarily. We are familiar with 
the Wordsworthian thesis,—upheld and endorsed, as it was, by 
that distinguished literary philosopher, dictator, and interpreter of 
the Romantic movement, Samuel Taylor Coleridge—that the 
true antithesis to poetry is not prose , but sciece or matter-of-fact. 
And a convincing exposition of the rationale of this Wordsworthian 
thesis demands a close analysis and scrutiny of some of the logical 
attributes and functions of science and art; for Poetry is according 
to Cousin, “ the finest of the Arts because it best represents the 
infinite.” “ Art is the intuition,” says Bettina, (Goethe's Corres¬ 
pondence with a Child,) “ of spirit into the senses. What you feel 
becomes thought, and what you strive to invent becomes sensual 
feeling.” The aim and object of art, according to Hegel, is “ to 
bring within the circle of our senses perceptions and emotions, 

everything which has existence in the mind of man. 

Its appointed aim is—to awake and give vitality to all slum¬ 
bering feelings, affections, and passions; to fill and expand the 
heart, and to make man, whether developed or undeveloped, feel in 
every fibre of his being, all that human nature can endure, 
experience, and bring forth in her innermost and most secret 

recesses. 

Art should employ this manifold richness of its subject-matter to 
supply on the one hand the deficiencies of our actual experience of 
external life, and on the other hand to excite in us those passions 
which shall cause the actual events of life to move us more deeply, 
and awaken our susceptibility for receiving impressions of all kinds. 
For, we do not here require absolute experience to excite these 
emotions, but only the appearance (Schein) thereof, which art 
substitutes for sheer reality.” * Art, then, addresses our emotional 
nature, our feelings and sensibilities, which respond to its aesthetic 
stimulus and are roused into active life by the touch of reality, as 
that reality is manifested in the appearance , or the representative 
medium of art—viz., picture, sign, form, word etc., Art appeals to 
our senses by the reproduction of the spiritual world in a beautiful 
and pleasurable embodiment and shape; it is the “interpreting 
tongue,” in the* words of Horace (Ars Poetica), which "expresses 
the thoughts of mind.” In short, the ministrations of Art are 


* Aesthetik. 
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directed chiefly to our emotions and senses, while the attentions of 
Science are chiefly bestowed on our intellect and understanding. 

Again, Baumgarten, the founder of aesthetics on “ the doctrine 
of emotions,” held that whereas the object of aesthetic or sensuous 
knowledge is * Beauty, the object of logical knowledge is Truth— 
the former being apprehended through the senses and the latter 
perceived through reason. Science or logical knowledge, we may 
say, busies itself with the discovery of Truth, pure and simple, while. 
Art or aesthetic knowledge proposes to itself the realisation and 
creation of Beauty. Feelings and emotions are at least theoreti¬ 
cally contraband to Science, while they are the very staple in the 
commerce of Art: thought for the sake of thought is Science 
thought for the sake of, feeling or feeling for the sake of feeling is 
Art, wherein “ a thought is sometimes the root, of which the feeling 
is the flower, and sometimes the* floiver of which feeling is the 
root.” (Lewes.) 

Now Poetry, or the expression of idealised and elevated 
feeling or thought in elevated, rhythmical, and emotive language, 
is avowedly the queen of the fine arts; and hence the proverbial 
antagonism between Poetry and Science follows on the analogy of 
the relation of mutual conflict and opposition, in purpose and 
method, which obtains between all art and science in general. 
" The object of poetry,” says John Stuart Mill, is confessedly to 
act upon the emotions; and therein is poetry sufficiently dis¬ 
tinguished from what Wordsworth affirms to be its logical opposite, 
namely, not prose, but matter of fact or science. The one addresses 
itself to the belief, the other to the feelings. The one does its work 
by convincing or persuading, the other by moving. The one acts 
by presenting a proposition to the understanding, the other by 
offering interesting objects of contemplation to the sensibilities. 

(Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties.) The lines of cleavage 
between Science and Poetry may further be evidenced by the 
illustration of the nature of what is regarded as poetic truth, as 

*It may, however, be remarked, by the way, that there is hardly any 
such thing as an impassable barrier or gulf between Truth and Beauty. 
On the contrary, the essential unity of Truth and Beauty not only impressed 
the philosopher Hegel but also the poet, Keats, who embalmed his aesthetic 
creed in that immortal line—“Beauty is truth, truth Beauty. —(Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.) 

* For a most telling exposition of the essential difference between the 
poetic and the scientific treatment of nature, the inquisitive student may well 
be referred to Edmund Clarence Stedman's book on The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry. Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Maurice De Guerin also* 
furnishes profitable reading on this subject. 
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distinguished from scientific truth. “ Poetry begins,” says Leigh 
Hunt, “where matter of fact or of science ceases to be merely 
such, and to exhibit a further truth*, that is to say, the connexion 
it has with the world of emotion, and its power to produce imagin¬ 
ative pleasure . Inquiring of a gardener, for instance, what flower 
it is we see yonder, he answers ‘a lily.’ This is matter of fact. The 
botanist pronounces it to be of the order of ‘ Hexandria Monogy- 
nia.’ This is matter of science. It is the ‘lady’of the garden, 
says Spenser; and here we begin to have a poetical sense of its 
fairness and grace. It is “The plant and flower of light” says Ben 
Jonson ; and poetry then shows us the beauty of the flower in all 
its mystery and splendour.” ( What is Poetry ? ) 

Yet another crucial test to determine clearly the eternal 
clash and conflict of spirit between Poetry and Science is to be 
found in the factor of personality, which is the key and index, as 
it were, to all art, and more specially, to the art of literature. 
“ The presence of personality,” says Principal Shairp, “ is that 
which distinguishes literature form science, which is wholly 
impersonal • It is this which gives to the finest literature its chief 
charm, that it is illuminated by the presence of an elevated per 

sonality.Great literature, we may say, is the emanation of 

a noble, or at least of an interesting personality.” Yes, per¬ 
sonality is, after all, the one abiding element, nay, the very quintes¬ 
sence of literature so much so that “ the use of words itself yields, 
upon analysis, valuable results illustrative of the various tempera¬ 
ments of authors.” (Symonds). The literary stylist, as Pater has 
told us in his celebrated discourse on Style, is pre-eminently the 
discoverer and creator of the sense of fact, the fineness of truth , 
in other words, of beauty in truth, as opposed to the bare 
metaphysical truth, which may and does suffice for the scientist. So 
the perception and interpretation of this sense of fact or fineness 
of truth, which is peculiarly personal to and characteristic of each 
stylist and author, must necessarily be rich and pregnant in 
proportion to his intellectual and spiritual genius and capacity. It 
is one of the reasons why the man in the book has become the 
main-spring of interest in modern literature; and the word, modern , 
is used here advisedly in the sense that some of the literature of 
the ancient and the medieval times is singularly devoid of any 
characteristic or tangible personal note. But in modern literature 
the passage—from Shakespeare to Goethe and then from Goethe to 
Tagore—really traces one line of progressive assertion of personality 
-in the practice of poetry and prose. Thus it is the mystery of the 
personal factor that differentiates art from science. Art is born 
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of, and reveals personality as a mirror reflects the image cast on its 
surface; Science would cease to be science, if it were and did the 
same. 

That personality is the one pervasive principle of the literary 
art will further be manifest from a critical estimate of the respec¬ 
tive positions of poets and philosophers in the world of letters. 
Poetry , a clever English critic of to-day very tersely maintains, 
apprehends, while philosophy comprehends. And this laconic 
dictum may well be expounded in the language of M. Jouffroy, who 
speaks of poetry and philosophy as follows :—“ The former gives 
utterance in Song to the sentiments of the epoch on the good, the 
beautiful, and the true. It expresses the indistinct thought of the 
masses in a manner that is more animated though not more clear, 
because it feels this thought more vividly, but comprehends it as 
little. This is comprehended only by philosophy. If poetry 
comprehended it, poetry would become philosophy , and disappear." 
Now the absolute comprehension of Truth, as a bare metaphysical 
concept, may properly belong to the province of science; and the 
works of those philosophers, who ‘philosophise’ in this scientific 
spirit, will possibly never be included in the category of what may 
be called belles-lettres in general, inasmuch as pure literature exalts 
and translates the true into the beautiful in affecting and arresting 
verbal symbols. The dancing phantoms in the artist’s brains find 
articulation and vesture, “ a local habitation and a name ” 
in the language of man. And this transformation of the 
true into the beautiful can only be achieved by the magic 
of personal art, and not scientific impersonality. Hence a 
philosopher, content to express the true only as an abstract, 
and objective reality, is but a scientist, who suppresses or effaces 
his self and subjectivity in the pursuit of knowledge; but poets 
must needs be literary artists or nothing at all. “ Art,” as the 
French epigram puts it, “is life seen through temperament”; and 
so the angle of vision that the artist adopts in his study of human 
life and nature is his own; it is the shifting panorama of his own 
observation and experience, dyed in the multitudinous colours and 
shades of Life and Nature around, that he unfolds on his canvas- 
for the enlightenment and gratification of our senses and intellect 
as well. Literature being, according to Matthew Arnold, the 
criticism of life, or rather, the interpretation of life, as life shapes 
itself in the mind of the interpreter, must be instinct with the- 
individuality or the personality of the literary artist, for, as Lewes 
very rightly observes, “ personal experience is the basis of all real 
literature.” To put the main proposition, discussed above, in a. 
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nutshell, Personality—this single word sums up and solves the real 
crux of the question: Art is art because it is personal, Science is 
science because it is impersonal. " 

At more points than one, we have had to go off at a tangent, 
as it were, from the Wordsworthian thesis only to establish it with 
accentuated emphasis. The real logical opposite of poetry, we 
may conclude, is science, and not prose; and this relation of 
opposition between the two, we may repeat, is derived from the 
fundamental conflict that subsists between art and science in 
general. Again, it follows, as a corollary, that logically speaking, 
poetry and prose must be radically identical in spirit, one in essence, 
if not in form. For, insofaras poetry and prose deal with the 
joys and sorrows, feelings and sentiments, passions and emotions, 
doubts and hopes, aspirations and ideals of man, not to speak of 
their dealings with the facts and forces of nature, they are both 
alike art, and not science. “ It is one thing," says Burke in his 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, “ to make an idea clear, another 
to make it affecting to the imagination." Science condescends to 
make an idea clear to the understanding, mainly for our instruc¬ 
tion; Art goes further afield and makes it affecting to the imagina¬ 
tion and emotion mainly for our pleasure; and literature, that is, 
both poetry and prose, doing precisely the same thing, becomes an 
art in the truest sense of the term. Truth,* we have noticed, is the 
pursuit of science; and Beauty is that of art; Literature exhibits 
the Beautiful in the True, and as such is an Art. “The grand 
work of literary genius,” says Matthew Arnold, "is a work of 
synthesis and exposition, not of analysis and discovery; its gift 
lies in the faculty of being happily inspired by a certain intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds 
itself in them, of dealing divinely with those ideas, presenting 
them in the most effective and attractive combinations, 
making beautiful works with them in short.” (Essay on the 
Function of Criticism etc.) The true function or office of literature 
is thus the creation of the Beautiful on the basis of truth,—and 
it is more or less the function of all art; and this artistic task may 
as well be performed by prose as by poetry. 

The organic identity of poetry and prose in character 
granted, what, then, is the logical opposite of prose? Pursuing 
the enquiry in the light of the same logical canons, we find 

* The contrast between the scientific and artistic aims, purposes, 
methods, and moods may well be illustrated, say, the object and scope, 
the treatment and style, the effect and appeal of a treatise on astronomy on 
.the one hand, and those of a poem on the stars on the other. 
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that the true antithesis of prose is verse or metre, just as 
that of poetry is science. We must always beware of con¬ 
founding metre or verse with poetry, since they are situated a 
world apart from each other: and a little speculation on the time 
honoured controversy, as to whether metre is essential or otherwise 
to poetry, will disclose the points of dissimilarity between the two. 
But the controversy is a complicated one, even apart from the fact 
of its being at least as old as the Elizabethan age. Is metre or 
rhythmical order an essential or a mere accessory to poetical 
utterance ? Is it, or not, always the natural vehicle for all soul- 
inspired song—a vehicle in which poetic sentiments and thoughts 
convey themselves as though under the stress of the ‘ divine 
frenzy’ of the creative heart and mind? Is it, or not, in other 
words, the invariable external form of expression which the poetic 
spirit and impulse seeks spontaneously to fashion for itself? This 
question is, however, so deeply entangled in matters psychological 
that a conclusive answer can only be reached by ploughing through 
a hundred hair-splitting subtleties of reasoning and argument. We 
do not, however, propose to meddle with them here; nor is it very 
necessary to do so, for a fairly satisfactory solution can be found 
in a brief review of the volume and variety of critical opinion that 
has gathered round the subject. 

To Sir Philip Sidney “that numbrous kinde of writing which 
is called verse ” was an “ apparell ” only for “ poetical inventions,” 
being but “ an ornament and no cause to poetry; sith there hath 
beene many most excellent poets, that have never versified, and 
now swarme many versifiers that need never answere to the name 
of Poets.” Bacon’s views too very nearly tallied with Sidney’s, since 
“feigning,” which, according to Bacon, is the peculiar function of 
poetry, might be “ as well in prose as in verse.” Coleridge main¬ 
tained that “ the writings of Plato, and Jeremy Taylor, and Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth, furnish undeniable proof that poetry of the 
highest kind may exist without metre” Shelley declared that 
“ the distinction between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error ” 
inasmuch as prose writers like Bacon and Plato* are really poets, 

* Plato is, indeed, one of the earliest and greatest masters of poetical 
prose or prose-poetry. His “ imaginative prose " achieved such marvels of 
poetic description as the pictures of the chariot of the soul, the island of 
Atlantis and Er's visit to the palace of the departed souls, to mention only a 
few among many notable things. Like Thomas Carlyle, it seems that Plato 
had possibly once in his life serious thoughts of becoming a poet. And per¬ 
haps like Carlyle again, he had the good sense to discover his true sphere 
and to desist from writing in verse, nay, even to forbid other men to waste 
talents in the same! ! It may be interesting to note, as has been noted by 
Jowett, that ” Plato expels the poets from his Republic because they are 
allied to sense ; because they stimulate the emotions ; because they are thrice 
removed from the ideal truth.” 
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though they refrained from employing any regular plan of metrical 
speech or rhythm. Wordsworth, who, like Coleridge, taught that 
the true antithesis to poetry is not prose but science or matter of 
fact, however, recognised the opposition between prose and verse , 
the opposition being due to the almost technical or accidental 
absence or presence of metrical beauty and restraint. So there 
are many others who hold that the presence of metrical rhythm 
and regularity alone does not convert language into an instrument 
of poetic expression.* For, is there not such a thing known to 
literature as nonsense-verse ? On the other hand, there are critics, 
poets, and philosophers, English, French, and German, who have 
as emphatically asserted that “ metre is the first and only condition 
absolutely demanded by poetry, yea, even more necessary than a 
figurative, picturesque diction.”—( Hegel-Aesthetik , iii) This has 
obviously led George Henry Lewes to attempt a two-fold definition 
of Poetry—“ Poetry is the beautiful phasis of a religious Idea”: 
“ Poetry is the metrical utterance of emotion.” (Essay on the 
Inner Life of Art.)* 

From the resume of critical opinions, given above, it clearly 
appears that two rival schools of thought or theory hold the field 
and still wrangle on the question as to whether metre or verse is a 
mere accident or an indispensable requisite of poetry; but 
fortunately the platform that has won the suffrage of the liberals, 
so to speak, among the votaries of letters, is the romantic 
doctrine, summed up below, which practically revolutionised 
literary conceptions, ideals, and practice in England in the 
momentous times of the Romantic Revival. Verse or metre 
is but an accessory to poetry, and not its essential attribute: 
Poetry and Prose are in truth one and identical in substance, 

* Whately’s declaration that “ any composition in verse, and (none 
that is not), is always called, whether good or bad, a poem, by all who have 
no favourite hypothesis to maintain,” is highly suggestive in this respect. 
Whately himself, however, adapted from Dr. Smith his “analogy between 
prose and poetiy, walking and dancing, speaking and Singing,” and 
concluded " that Poetry has the same relation to Prose, as dancing to walking 
and singing to speaking,”—a conclusion, which provoked De Quincey’s 
censure, as we know from the latter’s essay on Rhetoric. 

* The strong emphasis laid on metre in Lewes's definition of poetry 
may very well invite a comparison with the difinition of “absolute poetry,” 
as attempted by Theodore Watts-Dunton in his masterly article on Poetry 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XIX. “ Absolute poetry,” says 
Theodore YVatts, “ is the conctete and artistic expression of the human mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language.” And it is well to remember in this 
context that Theodore Watts is evidently one of those who believe that 
versification is almost “an indispensable requisite of a poem.” Yet the 
ancients like Plato and Aristotle set no great stoft by metre or verse!? 
They almost ignored or slighted it. 
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though not in form: the true antithesis of poetry is science, 
and that of prose is verse or metre. The terms of this romantic 
doctrine provide an important guide-post on the roadway 
of research-; they form a convenient point of new departure and 
transition in the train of thoughts, vve have been hitherto pursuing. 
We are now fairly launched on the track of “Poetic-Prose’' or 
“ Prose-Poetry.” 

If metre alone,—being but a mere accident, adjunct, or orna¬ 
ment, and not an essential to poetry,—cannot constitute even that 
type of formal poetry or metrical utterance, to which vve are 
usually accustomed, what, then, is the indispensable complement 
lacking that must needs be supplied ? True poetry, whether 
couched in metrical lar\guage or in melodious and moving prose, 
is informed, permeated, and vitalised by the play of Imagination 
and Emotion, which are the genuine substance, the spirit and soul 
of poetry; and so without this soul, and with metre, formal poetry 
can at best be decent verse, or degenerate into verse-prose. 
Hence the justice of the saying that there is much poetry , which 
is purely prosaic, just as there is much prose, which is markedly 
poetical. For instance, the many lines in the Excursion, which 
have often been described as “ prose cut into lines of equal length,” 
are no better than prose in spirit and verse in form, but not poetry 
certainly in the true meaning of the term. On the other hand, the 
late Mr. Frederic Harrison rightly insisted that nothing but 
“ poetry ” can properly express what we find in certain port'ons of 
the Morte Darthur (Malory), and in some of the chapters of Job 
and Isaiah. 

The following three extracts from Principal Shairp's “ Oxford 
Lectures” on the Aspects of Poetry— occurring in connection with 
his study of the prose poets, Carlyle and Newman,—will throw a 
flood of light on, and dispel all confusion from, the points discus¬ 
sed above. “ Prose, Coleridge used to say, is the opposite not of 
poetry, but of verse or metre —a doctrine which, however contrary 
to common parlance, commends itself at once to all who think 

about it.” "If. Poetry is the expression in beautiful 

form and melodious language of the best thoughts and tne noblest 
emotions, which the spectacle of life awakens in the finest souls, 
it is clear ‘that this may be effected by prose as truly as verse, if 
only the language be rhythmical and beautiful This definition 
of poetry, if technically inaccurate and offensive like most defini¬ 
tions, is yet practical and decisive enough from our point of view. 
Its merit is the merit attaching to boldness, originality and the 

C 
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freedom from literary cant. The Principal next quotes, with 
approval, and as final, the opinion of his friend Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson—“ Metre is not necessary to poetry, * while poetry is 
necessary to Metre.” Again, “ prose when it fuses into poetry , 
becomes as nearly musical as language without metre can be; it 
becomes rhythmical.” And judging by this criterion, the Principal 
regards not only Carlyle and Newman as prose-poets ,” but Taylor 
and Browne as well; for they are prose writers, “ who break out 
every here and there, into as real poetry, as any of the metrical 
poets of their time.’’ 

Thus there are “ prose poets ” in English,—and their name 
is Legion—with DeQuincey as their uncrowned king. When 
Emerson says, “ I am born a poet—of a low class, no doubt, yet, 
a poet; my singing, to be sure, is very hu§ky, and is for the most 
part in prose,” he speaks the truth; he is a born poet of prose, 
if not of prose-poetry. When again Frederic Harrison proclaims 
that “Charlotte Bronte is great in clouds, like a prose Shelley," 
he brings home a truism to the critical mind. For, do not 
romances like Jane Eyre answer to practically all the conditions 
that Aristotle requires for a poem ? Again, when Mason christens 
Jeremy Taylor “ the Shakespeare of English prose ”, he does not 
indulge in what is called the ecstasy of literary criticism. Nor does 
Cowper coin a meaningless epithet when he styles Sidney the 
“ warbler of poetic prose,”—Sidney, the author of Arcadia , the 
Elizabethan “ prose—poem.” So, that lord of language, Oscar 
Wilde wrote “ Poems in Prose," like the “ Prose Poems,” of the 
Russian novelist, Turgenev; Landor and DeQuincey composed 
their prose phantasies —a unique treasury of prose rhythm in 
English. “ If rhetoric were poetry, John Bright would be a poet” 
said Swinburne, “ at least equal to Jdhn Milton.” Lord Rosebery 
compared Gladstone's “ rolling and interminable sentences which 
come thundering in mighty succession ” to “ the Atlantic waves on 
the Biscayan coast;” and such are the true poetic flights of prose 
in its most inspired moments 11 

Indeed, not many of us know, as Thoreau knew, the full might 
and range of prose ; and can declare with him that it has unsus¬ 
pected high qualities of its own beyond the ken of poetry. Yet the 
fact is there that prose, in its divinely inspired and rapturous 
moments, can soar into, if not beyond, the * empyrean ’ of poetry, 
can dazzle and fascinate, bewitch and enthral our senses by a 
display of the epic sublimity and grandeur gf the “ Grand Style.” 
And then in the fashion of poetry, prose lifts us into the upper 
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ether ; we feel the power and magic of prose, caught in the throes 
of poetic imagination, emotion, and inspiration—all working at 
white-heat. Prose, thus sublimated and rarefied in substance, and 
elevated and idealised in form, by the thrill and impact of the poetic 
afflatus, is galvanised, as it were, into a new poetic life. In short, 
Prose is thus transmuted into what is known in literature as Poetic 
Prose or Prose-Poetry.* It is not for nothing that D^Quincey, 
who gave 11 a crown supreme to many a royal phrase,” aspired to 
be enthroned as the laureate of English “ prose poets.” For he 
is, indeed, the 

“ Poet of Prose, in whose enchanted lines 
Virgilian Magic far strange echoes wake, 

Nature's own voice to still life’s barren stress, 

Waves of the sea or wind among the pines.” 

B. C. Guha. 

(To be continued) 


AN EXCURSION TO CHRISTOPOLIS, 

- Who has not heard of Christopolis ?—that city of cities, the eye of half 
the world, the mother of arts, the home of culture, the nursery of poets, and 
prophets, aye, the very throne of God. The city is as ancient as Athens or 
Rome, and more modern than Paris or New York. Were I a statistician or 
a geographer, I could give you a fair idea of the size and extent of the city. 
Suffice to say that it is one of the most populous and cosmopolitan cities 
of the world. From the centre towards the South the city has in parts, 
fallen into ruins, while in modern times it has expanded considerably towards 
the East. Its laws are known and respected for beyond its borders, while 
its founder is the uncrowned king of the hearts of millions. The great 
works of art and public institutions which the citizens have left behind as 
well as the monuments raised in honour of their memory are among the 
greatest glories of the city. But all these pale into insignificance beside the 
famous “ Temple of the Word ” bfirilt in the heart of the city, a temple which, 
though incomplete, is the highest triumph of the skill of human hands. 

The temple consists of a circular Hall in the centre, crowned at the top 
by a dome which opens out to the heavens letting a flood of light into the 
Hall as well as into the aisles, antechapels and porticoes branching off from 
it. The aisles equally distributed on all sides, converge to the central Hall 
and are meant as passages to the heart of the temple, where worship is 
carried on day and night by the citizens individually or in groups. One of 
the aisles to the east of the Hall is known as the “ Aisle of the Dawn,” and 
on one of its walls were to be seen three rolls in some strange script, resem¬ 
bling Egyptian hieroglyphics or Chinese word-pictures. On another wall, 
were engraven the Macceboth, the Asherim, an altar of sacrifice and finally 
a wooden cross on a hili. Another aisle which is known as the * Aisle of 
Gropings ’ showed the pictures of a Yogi sitting in contemplation under a 

* The question—-what is Prose-Poetry ? remains yet unanswered. And 
it will be answered, not only through the channels of abstract reasoning, 
'but also by means of concrete illustrations in the next article of this series. 

B.C.G. 
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bodhi tree, a Sanyasi lying prostrate on a bed of spikes and finally of One 
with a benign smile, and a healing touch. In the “ Aisle of Witnesses ” was 
represented a procession on the maich with a lighted torch passed from hand 
to hand and also the picture of two old men with long beards and flowing robes 
coming to blows after a heated discussion on a semi-colon appearing in a few 
documents which they were hugging to their bosoms. In the neighbouring 
aisle stood the statue of a rugged old man preaching to a crowd of scoffing 
Athenians on the Hill of Areopagus. Over against the statue, stood on the 
wall, a rabbi bringing out from his stores things new and old and offering them 
to the crowd that collected round him. This aisle is called the “Aisle of 
Utterance.” Though these aisles represented different styles of architecture, 
such as the Gothic, the Ionian, the Saracen, and the Oriental, there was a 
proportion and symmetry about the whole temple which justly made it one of 
the wonders of the world. When the rays of the evening fell on the stained 
glass windows and the dome, the temple presented a glorious sight—a pageant 
of colours of all shades. 

It has been my long cherished dream to vjsit the metropolis and to see 
the Temple and therefore I lost no time in joinfng the excursion party. We 
were seven in number. Four of us were architects. One was a man of 
letters, another a painter and curio-hunter, and the last was myself. The 
motives that brought us together were as diverse as our professions ; we were 
a gay motley crowd like Chaucer’s Canteibury Pilgrims. The architects 
wanted to study the plan of the temple with the intention of building a 
similar one in one of the suburbs of the city from which they came, while the 
other two frankly were out for fortune—hunting. As for myself, it was out 
of respect to the last wishes of my grand-mother, that I started for the city, 
with her bones in an earthern pot tucked under my arm. 

No sooner had we reached the metropolis, than we wended our way 
into the temple. From the temple courts, we saw, a number of guides who 
were awaiting at the different aisles, and who offered to show us round. 
A word about the guides. As they knew almost every language under the 
sun, including even our provincial dialect, we felt quite at home in their 
company. Such a combination of prodigious learning with polished manners 
and humble bearing is rarely met with in the mofussil. They distributed us 
among themselves, and took us into their cells, and aisles. They could give 
us accurately the day and the hour in which every single brick in the temple 
was laid, the number of visitors to the temple, the amount of money received 
in the temple every day ete. etc. We admired their wisdom but could haidly 
understand how any one could be so much attached to dead brick and mortar 
as they were. As they kept us long in their cells, it was dark before we 
could take a general survey of the temple with its surroundings. We thanked 
our guides, who also, to our surprise thanked us in return and bade us 
god-speed. 

Frankly speaking, the temple was a disappointment to all of us except 
our engineer friends. They returned to it the following morning and began 
working at the plan, while we occupied our time more profitably in the city 
with its many attractions. When the draft-plan was completed, all three of 
us were again invited to the temple by the architects. 

It was evening. We sat down on the lawn and listened to the story of 
the city and the temple as it was recounted to us with the warmth and glow 
of a passionate attachment by our friends. The crimson rays of the evening 
sun falling on the temple cast a spell on us and we were no longer in the 
realm of sight and sound but of feeling and perceiving. And gradually there 
dawned on us the meaning of it all—the past and the future of the city, the 
beauty of the temple, the devotion of the guides, tljp attachment of the crowds 
who attended the daily worship, the reverence in which it was held by 
thousands in the city, the inspiration it gave to the architects, and the joy 
and delight it brings to any one coming under its influence. Our admiration 
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-grew into reverence and reverence into surrender and submission. Our eyes 
were opened to the narrowness and selfishness of our lives and the great 
possibilities of a life of devotion to the One who founded the city and the 
temple. We no longer found it made of common-place brick and mortar; 
but it seemed to us the very crystalisation on earth of the eternal verities of 
faith and hope and, above all, of love. It burned^vith a fire and flame, lighted 
off the altar of God. And the four friends too, standing by us, were no longer 
men of flesh and blood, but looked like angels of light and fire, bright with 
the radiance of the face of God. There was a pause and a silence, and we 
three gently rose from the ground when we had prostrated ourselves, and we 
walked arm in arm out into the streets. Oh ! the glory of that Vision ! Oh ! 
the captivating splendour of it all! 

The friends separated one from another. Yeais have rolled on and 
their names are forgotten except by a few. But even to-day you may see the 
four beautiful little temples in the suburbs of the city erected by those 
architects. You may read the poem tliat burst into bloom in the mind of the 
man of letteis, which is still an inspiration to many a weary heart. The 
painting, too, that the pajnter executed while he was in the thrill of the 
ectsatic vision is to-day among the world's greatest treasures of art. As for 
myself, the sole survior of the expedition, that Vision is the joy and solace of 
my old age, as it has been the inspiration of my youth, and will remain so to 
the end of my days, nerving me to suffer more and to sacrifice more, for my 
Lord and Saviour, the founder and maker of the city and the temple not 
made with hands. 

C. E. Abraham. 
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The new Session opened with 413 students on our rolls:— 


Theological. 


H.T.D. 

3 ° 

V.T.D. 

6 

Arts and Science. 

98 

Inter. Arts 

Inter. Science 

*39 

B.A. 

54 

B.Sc. v 

8ft 


4 i 3 


University Results. 

B.A. 16 passed out of 25, 3 Hons., 2 Dist., n Pass. 

I.A. 24 passed out of 34. 

I.Sc. 52 passed out of 74. 

As usual our percentage of passes, though lower than in some years, 
is considerably higher than that of the University as a whole. 

Mr. Drake sailed for England on the 1st of August on a short furlough. 
The students and staff wished him God-speed in a meeting of the Union 
Society with, the Principal in the chair, while the H-T.D. and the Indian 
members of the staff also had farewell gatherings. Mr. J. N. Chuckrabarty 
spoke on behalf of the Indian staff at the Staff At ' Home on the valuable 
•services rendered by Mr. Drake in different capacities and expressed the hope 
-that he would soon be back to the scene of his labours. lhe address 
presented by the theological students is referred to under Hostel News and 

We are glad to announce that Mr. S. C. Mukerji, who has recently been 
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made Professor Emeritus and Honorary member of the Faculty is maintain¬ 
ing his connexion with the College and especially with the H.T.D. and the 
V.T.D. through his lectures in Pastoralia, Indian Law, ^pd Church History 
which are being delivered weekly. 

Our staff is strengthened by the welcome addition of more than one new 
member. Dr. C. H. Watkins, formerly Principal of Carmichael College, 
Rungpur, and Co-pastor with the late Dr. Clifford, is appointed Professor 
and member of the Faculty. He has already earned distinction in the sphere 
of New Testament Scholarship by his book on Galatians, the importance of 
which is recognised by the best western scholars. We trust in the course of 
years to see more original work from his hands. We are grateful to the 
home authorities for sending us a man of the type of Dr. Watkins, with his 
exact scholarship, notable preaching gifts and wide administrative and pasto¬ 
ral experience. In Mrs. Watkins too, we have a lady well acquainted with' 
the vernacular, and with several years experience as a missionary. Dr. and 
Mrs. Watkins are residing at King's house (No. 5, Strand Road) and are 
in charge of the Christian hostel there. We extend our wannest welcome to- 
them and their two children to Scrampore. »' 

We have also pleasure in welcoming back Mr. C. E. Abraham, M.A., 
B.D , after his extensive tours in South India, in connection with the Student 
Movement. Mr. Abraham returns as a member of our Faculty, having been 
appointed such by the home authorities from the beginning of the new session.- 
His appointment is a further pioof that the College authorities are pre¬ 
pared to accord equality of standing with Europeans to such Indian Christians 
as come forwaid, and have the necessary scholarship, personal gifts and ex¬ 
perience. Mr. Abraham is the first Seiampore B.D. to be appointed to the 
Faculty. 

Mr. A. Ganguli MSc., of Benarese Hindu University, our new demons¬ 
trator and Lecturer in Chemistry, is also welcome to the ranks of our lecturers 
in Arts and Science. 

A meeting of the Serampur Boy Scouts Local Association was held on 
the 14th of August, with captain C. C. R. Reynold in the chair. The 
Honorary Secretary S. M. Jayatunga submitted the report for the last year 
and also spoke about the present position of the different troops. The 
Chatra School Iroop is going strong under the leadership of I, Chacko and 

i . P. Cotelingam while the Union School Troop is being revived by Nirmal 
londol and D. L. Neogi. 1 he College Troop is at present marking time 
and as usual will enter upon its active life only with the advent of winter. 

1 hough W. M. P. Jayatunga, remains the Roveimate of the College Rover 
1 roop he has been obliged, on account of pressure of work, to resign the 
Secretaryship of the Local Association. C. E. Abraham, who was welcomed ta 
the Local Association on his return to Serampur was elected Hon. Secretary 
and appointed District Scout Master of the Local Association. Our thanks are 
due to S.M. Jayatunga for the efficient way in which he looked after the Local 
Association and created an interest in the movement in Serampur and its 
neighbourhood. We are hoping to extend our activities further afield this year 
by trying to organise a new troop at Mahesh and another in the Weaving 
Institute and also by trying to link up the Konnagar troop with our Asso¬ 
ciation. It is also proposed to have a “ welcome Rally ” early in September. 
We earnestly invite the sympathy and co-operation of all our well-wishers 
in our endeavours. Our thanks are due to Captain Reynolds for being able 
to continue for another year as Chairman of the Local Association. 

An event unusual importance took place on the 14th of August, when 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the College, a staff team entered 
the field to play against the students in the Staff Cup competition. The staff 
team made a bold and desperate stand but eventitelly yielded the palm to 
their opponents with good grace and a smile. The students (B. A. Ill year) 
scored only 3 goals against the staff, whether out of sympathy or of policy 
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one does not know. We hear that the staff team under the captainship of Mr, 
Angus is getting ready for another encounter. 

Dr. A. C. Underwood has published his thesis for the doctorate degree 
of the London University in the form of a book called ‘Conversion ; Christian 
and non-Christian.’ Our Principal reviewing the book in the Young Men of 
India, for July, t 9 2 5 re ^ ers to it as " the most thorough and scholarly study 
of conversion that has yet appeared." The book forms another link between 
Serampore College and Prof. Underwood. The loss that the College suffered 
by his resignation as a member of our Staff, is becoming more apparent as 
the years go by. 

The College was closed for two days as a token of respect to the 
memory of the late Mr. C. R. Das and Sir Surendra Nath Banerji. 

Year by .year, as August 17th, the anniversary of his birthday, comes 
round it has become the custom to pay our homage to the memory of the 
great founder of the College, Dr. William Carey. The celebrations began 
with a special service in the College Chapel conducted by the Rev. J. N. 
Rawson. In the afternoon* the College assembled in the Hall when the 
Principal addressed the Staff and the Students on the life and work of Carey. 
The speech was a poweiful and inspiiing one, equally worthy of the subject 
and the occasion. Dr. Howells said, that all that Carey was and that he did, 
he owed to his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Religion, continued the 
speaker, made a man of him by changing his earlier habits and ways of life, 
gave him a worthy ideal to live and work for, instilled a great conviction 
of a divine call which sustained him in the face of disappointments and 
failures in life, taught him the sacredness of all toil and finally endowed 
him with the power of plodding, by which alone, he held, he could lay any 
claim to greatness. Mr. H. P. Sen Gupta, one of the senior lecturers read 
an interesting paper on “ Carey’s contribution to the life and literature of 
Bengal ” on the occasion. Referring to Carey’s pioneer attempts in 
education in Bengal Mr. Sen Gupta Said, " If Bengal is to-day the most 
enlightened province in India, if Bengali is the most advanced of all Indian 
Vernaculars, it is due to the indefatigable industry of Dr. Carey, the great 
Guru Mahasaya of the 18th and 19th Centuries, in whose Pathsala infant 
Bengal first learnt its alphabet and got its inspiration for learning.'’ 

After the meeting, the Students and the Staff went in procession to the 
cemetry singing hymns and lyrics in English ard Bengali and laid flowers 
and offered prayers at the tomb. It was a significant feature of the 
procession that a large number of Hindu students also participated in 
paying their homage to ‘Mahatma’ Carey, an epithet used by Mr. Sen 
Gupta in his speech referred to above. 

In the evening, a Social was held in the hostel quadrangle, which had 
a record attendance of staff and students. A varied and interesting pro¬ 
gramme was gone through, which included speeches from Christian and 
non-Christian Staff and Students. The function came to a close with the 
singing of the Doxology in 15 languages. 

As one looks back upon the day and its significance, the prayer of 
George Eliot spontaneously rises to one’s lips. 

“ O May I join the choir invisible 
.Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, * 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 
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.May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


UNION SOCIETY NOTES. 

The inaugural meeting of the College union Society was held on the 
21st of July with the President, Dr. Howells, in the Chair. Dr. Howells 
extended a warm welcome to all the new students. In his address he also 
dealt with some important aspects of British Culture which modern India 
might mark and assimilate with advantage. 

The Executive Committee of the union is composed of the following 
members for the current session. 

President —the Principal, 

Vice-Presidents —Rev. J. N. Rawson B. Sc, B.D. 

Mr. K. K. Mukerjee, M.A. 

Mr. B C. Guha, M.A. 

Bursar —Rev. G. H. C. Angus, M.A., B.D. 

Secretary —Mr. D. L. Lahiry, 

Class Representatives —H. T. D. Mr. S. A. Sircar, B.A. 

4th. year. Mr. D. N. Bhattacharya. 

3rd. year Mr. D. L. Neogi. 

2nd. year Mr. P. C. Mukerji. 

1st. year Mr. R. N. Banerji. 

V. T. D. Mr. J. R. Sircar. 

On the 28th. of July the budget was discussed and passed and the 
following items bear special mention. 

Social gatherings ... Rs. 150/- 

Poor Found ... Rs. 80/- 

Memorial Funds of 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerji 
& Sj. Chittaranjan Das 

On the 28th of July the union paid its tribute of love and reverence to 
Rev. J. Drake on the eve ot his departure for England on a short furlough. 

On the 4th of August A. T. Weston Esq. Director of Industries, 
Bengal, delivered a very instructive and interesting lecture on "The eco¬ 
nomic and industrial situation in India.” The lecture was appreciated by all. 

The Serampore College Friends Dramatic Club are preparing to stage 
a Bengali drama “ Raghubir” on the 29th of August. It will be a Charity 
performance and the proceeds will be divided between the College Poor Fund 
and the Memorial Fund of Sj. Chittaranjan Das. 

Dwinjendra U&ll Lahiri 

15-8-1025 Seoretary Union Society, 
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BENGAL S. C. A. STUDENTS CAMP, 
CASSIPORE, 1925. 

The general success of last year’s camp contributed not a little by the 
advantages of the place drew the attention of the Committee to hold the camp 
at the C.M.S. Mission house, Cassipur for the second time. The building 
with its electric fittings, well-ventilated rooms, secluded chapel and spacious 
halls, and the compound with its lank, playgrounds, fives court and the great 
variety of fruit and palm trees afford an ideal venue for a camp for students. 
The camp commenced on the evening of Friday, the 7th August and came to 
a close on Tuesday the nth August at about half past four in the afternoon. 

The rising bell at half past five in the morning was at best a necessary 
evil to most of the campers in as much as, no sooner had the bell gone than 
some early risers dragged out all those who were still in their beds shouting 
out ‘good morning’ when they showed signs of displeasure. 

Next came the morning devotion when every individual selected suitable 
places to engage himself in private praycis and Bible reading. To observe 
this quiet time with a view to securing help and strength from God was un¬ 
doubtedly a source of great benefit and as a matter of fac* there was hardly 
any one who let this opportunity go unavailcd. 

Everyday after chota-hazri, the campers met together to listen to a 
series of devotional addresses by Mr Rawson on "St Peter," " Gethsamene" 
“ Emmaus ” and " Witnesses" The addresses were very interesting and use¬ 
ful and gave us plenty of material foi discussion in our Bible circles which 
met immediately after these morning meetings. In the Bible circles the 
privilege of free discussions was given to each and every member of the circle. 
As a result of this we had very interesting discussions which proved to be of 
immense value to all in as much as students were able to solve some of their 
religious problems which had been haunting their minds until then. 

After a short intercession of 15 minutes, a lecture on Hindu Ideals 
followed every day. Mr. B. M. Mukherjce’s address on Contemplation 
appealed to most minds in a remarkable way. His sole aim was to point out 
that man must undergo certain stages of strict discipline before he can realise 
his soul and remove all his passions and prejudices in life. Mr. Mukherjee 
is a Hindu gentleman who has been undergoing a strict discipline of body and 
mind for the last sixteen years and he made an attempt to put before his 
audience his personal experience regarding contemplation. 

Dr. Howells' paper on Renunciation was a masterly one. It pointed 
out distinctly the vastness of his profound study of religions. Christian and 
non-Christian. No proper justice can be done to this paper within the space 
of a few lines, but this much can be said with confidence that it was in no 
way less appealing to the minds of the campers than the previous address on 
contemplation. Dr. Urquhart’s lecture on ‘God in everything’ was alike 
picturesque and philosophical. A series of questions which were put to him 
after his address were beautifully answered by him and everything was 

explained in a simple and vivid manner.. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. P. O. Philip for giving us an idea of the 

work of the N. M. S. in a lecture. . 

Discussions on our attitude to politics and our attitude to non-Christian 
students were very lively. It was pointed out that we should try to be more 
Indian in our‘habits of life and that we should move freely and make friends 
with our non-Gbristian fellow-students. . 

Rev. R. L Pelly of Bishop’s College gave three addresses on Christ as 
Master, Christ as Saviour and Christ as Friend which were highly inspiring 

to all of us. . , . . 

From the above description one might possibly come to the conclusion 
that there was hardly any fun and merriment in the camp. But as a matter 
of fact there was enjoyment every where and always. 
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MODERNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Being a band of energetic Christian youths we never lagged behind in 
ragging one another and in taking part in out-door games. Football, volley 
ball and fives were the chief games. Swimming wa# a source of great 
pleasure as well as of exercise. The evening bath was so pleasant that 
scarcely any one came out of water before the bell for evening meeting had 
gone. 

In the business meeting held on the last day Mr. J. N. Sircar B.A. of 
the H. T. D. was elected Chairman of the Inter-collegiate committee and Mr. 
R. M. Baroi as representative from the College. Our hearty congratulations 
to these gentlemen. 

Dealing with the general impression of the camp I cannot refrain my¬ 
self from speaking of the wonderful sense of fellowship that ran through each 
and every individual in the camp. The seniors never hesitated to be free 
and frank in their talks and behaviour on the one hand while on the other 
the juniors took up the opportunity of mixing freely with their seniors. Thus 
a real feeling of fellowship was created in the camp and it is quite likely that 
any visitors would simply have been charmed at this spirit of true brother¬ 
hood. • ‘ 

Youngmen are subject to various sorts of acute and critical questions 
and a camp of this type can be esteemed to be the proper place to find 
solutions to these questions. For here we come across several learned men 
through whose valuble help and sympathetic guidance one finds it easier to 
solve such acute problems of individual as well as of social life than by the 
mere exercise of his brain. 

In a camp like this the missionaries as well as the Christian young men 
of Ind ia have a splendid opportunity of understanding one another’s points 
of view. The foreign missionaries find it a great difficulty to comprehend 
the religious psychology of the Indian mind and consequently their work 
often fails to be appreciated by Indians. In the camp every one is at 
perfect liberty to speak whatever he might have in his mind and it is there 
fore the place where the missionaries as well as the young men get an oppor¬ 
tunity of comprehending one another’s difficulties. 

Before closing I would like to pass on to my fellow-students a few ideas 
that were brought home to us at the camp. 

No one can see or experience God except through Jesus Christ. 

It was the common sin of selfishness that crucified Christ. 

Jesus loves us with a love that will not let us escape Him, in spite of our 
unworthiness and waywardness. 

It is by our sweet reasonableness (forbearance) that we have to witness 
for Christ. , 

The Indian ideals of contemplation renunciation and God in everything 
find their highest expression in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The secret of power and happiness in life is to live in company with' 
Jesus. 

" Lo I am with you always ”—is the word of a gentleman. 

Nirmal Mondle 
3rd year B. Sc. Class 


MODERNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

By the term ‘Modernism* is meant, a refusal to allow antagonism or 
contradiction between traditional authority and intellectual reason. With 
the advance of scientific and philosophic method of enquiry, the human mind 
is continually showing reluctance to accept anything as true, unless, it is 
profoundly convincing in the arena of reason. VVhat the modern mind 
seeks to do in the face of all these, is to claim superiority to reason and 
intellect, over against-tradition and authority, which is characteristic of the 
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old school of thought. Modernism, does not mean the modern views, or the 
concrete, positive contents of what is taught at the present time, but some¬ 
thing abstract, t.e., a new spirit of enquiry, which the modern age has 
brought to light. 

We are concerned, during the course of our treatment, with the change 
of attitude which modernism lias brought about among Christian men, 
Primarily towards their own religion and also towards the non-Christian 
religions. 

In fact, there is a world of misunderstanding concerning modernism, in 
many circles of traditional theology and rightly so to some extent; for, there 
is a tendency at work to regard everything discussed in press or pulpit and 
all destructive criticism of Christianity, as a direct outcome of modernism. 
But more careful investigation demonstrates the fact that, not all the so-called 
Modernists are really so, in the true sense of the term. Hence, we confine 
the term modernist, in its Christian application to the really sincere and* 
earnest, in attempting to reconcile reason and intellect, with faith and 
tradition, with the sole motive of advancing the cause of Christian truth. 

'I he vital question in»our consideration centres round the modern 
attitude towards the Bible. If we shut out all the light which the Bible 
throws on self-revelation, the great nature of all the divine qualities of 
Christianity, remains an impenetrable mystery. A great deal of emphasis is 
laid by the tiaditional school on the theory of verbal inspiration, reasonable 
to their mode of thinking. But in the light of modern criticism, these icasons 
pale into insignificance. It is here that the higher critics have made a great 
contribution, though the term higher critics is apt to be misunderstood. 
Higher critics are not those who persue their enquiry, with a view to upset 
the whole Bible, but those who take to a ciitical examination of the Bible to 
make it mote intelligible, lest it should be a barrier for thinking men to 
believe in Christ. '1 he theory of verbal inspiration, to them, is unsupportable 
and if maintained involves us in great contradiction. They argue that the 
verbal inspiration theory, confuses Christ with the book which tells of Him, 
making it difficult for the non-( hiistians to believe in Him. The words in 
the Bible are valuable, not because they are in the Bible, but, because of the 
intrinsic value of the words themselves. Again, the old theory assumes that 
all parts of the Bible are of equal value. Then how can we explain the fact 
that some parts are used more constantly than the rest, for spiritual nourish¬ 
ment ? The different translations also have failed to give a literal, word 
for woid translation. On the contrary, much has been explained at present, 
in the light of historic ciiticism. “Modern scholarship has attacked the 
problems of the Bible from a fresh standpoint, has discovered new facts as 
to its origin, its composition, its authorship, its gradual growth from the 
first nucleus to the completed volume and has set its contents in a new 
perspective.” 

Coming more particularly to the New Testament, the modern spirit has 
done tremendous service in that direction. However much the Bible has 
been criticised or earnest, intellectual study has been expended upon it; so 
long as the historic personality of Christ and his unique experience could be 
recognised, the centre of the Christian faith is on solid foundations. Extre¬ 
mists hold that the gospels are a mass of traditional and unreliable recollec¬ 
tions and hence the historical reality of the central Pei son, is subject to 
serious uncertainty. But modern scholarship argues, that the very fact that 
we can trace so many of the threads of independent tradition, woven into the 
rich gospel pictttfe of Jesus is, in itself sufficient to guarentee the historical 
reality. Even iFthe uncertainty of many of the details, the conscious or 
unconscious selection of materials by the Synoptists and the difficulties arising 
from the miraculous element in the gospels, be admitted, there still remain* 
adequate grounds for the authentic picture of Jesus, to realise the quality of' 
His own persnality and to drink in the spirit of His teaching and influence. 
“ The Jesus of criticism is a more credible figure than the Jesus of traditional* 
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faith, because we are released from the bondage of the letter and thrown 
back on the intuition of the spirit. It is possible to part with some of the 
details of the gospel naratives and feel none the less secure, of the central 
fact, which gave those gospels their existence, which created the Christian 
Church and which has been a renewing power in the lives of the countless 
millions of believers in all ages.” Modem scholarship tends to shift the 
centre of interest to the very person of Christ, His life and work, from the 
beginning to the end of the story of Christ. When once the unique persona¬ 
lity of the historic Jesus is come to the forefront, all problems arising from the 
Virgin birth and Resurrection are comparatively insignificant. In short, 
when the historical background, the progressive idea of revelation and the 
unique personality of the historic Jesus, are cleatly apprehended, the result 
will be a more perfect intelligibility of the whole Bible. 

Again, modernism has helped Christianity to lake a new attitude to other 
religions. Formerly, the attitude of most Christians, to the other religions, 
was, one of contemptuous indifference or of hostility and criticism. Now 
scholars have begun to appreciate, what is best in the literature of the non- 
Christian religions, paiticularly Hinduism aijd due importance is given to 
the comparative study of religion. Facts are being faced and impartially 
dealt wiLh and the highest teaching in the Hindu literature is made to subserve 
the ends of a truly catholic and Christian Church. 

Finally, the modern spirit has to make some contribution to the doctiine 
of salvation. The Christian doctrine of salvation is the most perfect of all and 
one who realises its uniqueness, has to accept it for his salvation. But there 
are some outside the Church, who are good at heart, but have not come to 
a realisation of the superiority of the Christian salvation. Concerning them 
the modernist does not venture to say anything. He leaves them to the 
mercy of God, with the eager expectation, that God in His divine providence, 
would set forth a way, for their salvation also and thus bring His plans to 
fulfilment. 

T. T. Tharu. 

B. D. III. 


RAM MOHAN RAY 

Ram Mohan Ray, the founder of the Brahma Samaj, was born of 
■ deeply religious parents in Bengal in 1774. The family were followers of 
Chaitanya, the Bengali Vishnuite leader; but his mother came of a Sakta 
family. He was maried when quite a boy; but as his girl-wife soon died, his 
father married him again, to two other little girls; he was a polygamist 
till 1824. 

As Persian was then the language of the Court, all persons desirous of 
Government employment for their sons, had them educated in Persian and 
Arabic. In his twelfth year, Ram Mohan was sent to Patna, the then 
principal seat of Arbic learning in Bengal, to prosecute his studies. While a 
student there, he was specially influenced by the writings of the Sufi school 
of Mahomedan philosophers. Three years later, he was sent to Benares to 
study Sanskrit. 

Then on his return home, he had to leave his father’s house on account 
of his outspoken condemnation of idolatry. Thus, for four years he wandered 
abroad, and probably spent sometime in Tibet also, where he studied 
Buddhism and held discussions with the Lamas. Finally recalled by 
his father, he devoted himself to further studies in Sanskrit and Hindu 
religious philosophy. In 1803 when his father died, Ram Mohan removed 
to Moorshidabad. Subsequently he came to** know about Christianity 
through the study of English and contact with John Digby, under whom he 
amassed a fortune in the service of the East India Company as a revenue 
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Officer; he retired in 1814* Hence-forward his mother persecuted him 
and his wives refused to live with him on account of his heterodoxy. He then 
settling- in Calcutta devoted the next fourteen years to religious stud3', 
publication of religious works, and struggles for social reform. In 1815 he 
established the Atmiya Sabha with its weekly meetings. This continued' 
till 1818 during which time he studied seriously the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta-Sutras, of the Badarayana. 1S20 saw the remarkable volume,— 
“ The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” consisting 
largely of a series of extracts mostly from the Gospels, Matthew and Luke, 
and a few from Mark and John. His position therein was, that Christ was a 
theist like himself, but was only misunderstood and misrepresented as “The 
Christ” by His disciples. From Ram Mohan's point of view, amidst the 
conditions then existent, it was a stiiking advance. But the Serampore 
Missionaries were impatient with his Unitarian interpretations. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he helped them in their translating the New Testament into 
Bengali. But soon, a rupture cropping up between them, he with one of the 
Missionaiics who sided with him and became a Unitarian in May 1821, 
founded a Unitarian Mission with its services in English. But as this 
Mission even with its Vedant College did not long suivive, some friends 
suggested to him a more distinctly Indian service in tlm Vernacular; this 
suggestion found its fulfilment in the birth of the Biahma Santa], whose first 
meeting was held on the 20th of August, 1828 in a rented house in Upper 
Chitpore Road, Calcutta. It was open to all who cared to attend. A building 
was soon erected in Chitpore Road for the Samaj. and was opened in 
January, 1830. This was the first introduction of public worship and united 
prayer—before unknown among the Hindus. Upanishadaic Theism was 
broadly his religion and teaching. 

When Dr. Duff arrived in the city, he not only secured a suitable 
house for his school, but also brought him a number of pupils; and recom¬ 
mended that its daily work should begin with the Lord’s Prayer, declaring 
that he had found no other prayer so uniquely brief, comprehensive, and 
suitable to man’s wants. Ram Mohan, an ardent social icformcr, worked 
hard against polygamy and Sati, and in favour of the re-Mairiage of the 
Hindu widows. In 1811 he was obliged to witness the cruel burning of his 
brother’s wife against her will. It was he and a few others, who paved the 
way for Bentinck's Act of 1829. 

In 1831 he sailed for England as Agent of the Emperor of Delhi, who 
gave him the title of Rajah. He took special precautions, with his two 
servants, to preserve his caste. He was received with gieat honour by both 
English political and religious leaders, whereupon he was, for more than two 
years, in touch with the best in English life. But his constitution not being 
strong enough to bear the severity of an English climate, he fell ill and died 
at Bristol on the 27th September, 1833, in the presence of his son and two 
Hindu servants. His remains were then laid in a retired spot, which ten 
years later were removed to a cemetery near Bristol, when a tomb was also 
raised over his grave by his friend Dwarka Nath Tagore. 

John Murdoch speaks of Ram Mohan thus: “ He seems to have felt 
a satisfaction in being claimed a Vedantist by Hindus, as a Theist by the 
Unitarians, as a Christian by Christians, and as a Muslim by Moham¬ 
medans.” But however, concerning the true greatness of the man there can 
be no doubt. Facing the superstitions and idolatry of the popular Hinduism 
on the one" hand, and seeing clearly the truths contained in Islam, 
Christianity, and even his own Upanishads on the other, he seized on the 
theistic elements common to the three faiths His crude conclusion, that this 
was the original truth of Hinduism, was largely due to his inaccessibility to 
the Vedas. But his undaunted courage, despite opposition, to study the 
Bible, and his subsequent learning of Hebrew and Greek, to get at the 
originals themselves, reveal his very heart and religion. Finally, to sum up 
as Mr. Andrews aptly remarks: “ He shares with Carey the honour of 
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having created the vernacular press in Bengal, and with Alexander Duff that 
of having established the first English school in Calcutta. He was also the 
first Hindu to make the sea-voyage to England. But cyen more important 
than these changes, great as they were, was the new reforming spirit, the 
new outlook upon Chiistianity and Western civilisation, which Ram 
Mohan Ray introduced to his own fellow countrymen in India.” 

K. Asirvadam. 

B. D. II. 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF THE LATE 

SJ. C. R. DAS. 

Perhaps you all have either witnessed the funeral procession of the late 
Dcsbandhu Chittaranjan Das, or you have read of that in newspapers. What 
I am going to tell you, is therefore nothing new. I am only once more going 
to give a description of what I saw in Calcutta bh Thursday the 18th of June, 
! 9 2 5 - 

The terrible news of the pa'ssing away of Srijut Chittaranjan Das came 
to Calcutta on the 16th of June at night and the news was broadcasted on the 
17th instant The news came as a bolt from the blue to us, Indians, if not to 
the whole world. It was also announced that day that the remains of the 
departed great would arrive at the Sealdah station, by 6 a.m. on 18th June, 
1925. 

On 18th, I, with some of my friends went to Calcutta by the first morn¬ 
ing train to have a last glimpse of the departed. From every station a large 
number of bare-footed men began to crowd the train. Before reaching 
Howrah the train was so very packed that it became very difficult for the 
■ passengers to sit. But one thing I maiked all thiough and that was that there 
was no clamouring ; everybody was quiet and melancholy. 

Reaching Howrah the crowd began to proceed towards the Sealdah 
station. On the busy Harrison Road we found that the traffic was entirely 
-closed. We moved on and from the Chitpur Road the crowd began to 
multiply. On College Street we found thousands and thousands of men 
anxiously waiting bare-footed for a last look on Desbandhu. From Amherst 
Street the multitude of men was so huge that it became hardly possible for 
one to proceed any further. But ah ! what calmness, what gloom! what 
silence! Thousands and thousands of men, irrespective of their status in 
society waited calmly. It seemed as if the rank and the fame of the city 
■forgot themselves for the time being. The conservatives and the reformers, 
the Swarajists and the Liberals, the aristocrats and the democrats, the un¬ 
lettered and the sages, forgetting their differences, walked and waited side by 
side—the loss was felt universally and the multitude of men that gathered 
on the road from the College street to the Sealdah station stood in a mood 
■not joyous, not cheerful, not buoyant, but sorrowful, melancholy and 
■dejected. 

We, with great difficulty, were able to get near the Sealdah station by 
seven and came to know that the train was late by two hours. We most 
unhappily waited and after a sad expectation of nearly an hour the Darjeeling 
mail train arrived at the station. By 8*15 a.m. the body was taken out of the 
train and we found that the great leader, weary of political struggle, was tak¬ 
ing his eternal slumber on the bier covered with floral wreathes. Among the 
great personalities present there were Mahatma Gandhi, Sj. Shyarri Sunder 
Chakraverty, Acharya Profulla Chandra Roy and others. Then the great 
leader was carried on the shoulders of young Bengalies with loud shouts of 
“ Haribol.” Just in front of the bier there were some six or seven bands of 
" Kirtonwalas." 
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The procession reached the Keoratola Ghat at 3 p.m. via Harrison Rd., 
Chitpur Rd., Mirzapur St., College St, Wellington St., Esplanade, Corpo¬ 
ration St., Chowrangee, Russa Road etc. Throughout the route the bier 
was surrounded by over fifteen thousand men and all along floral wreathes 
were showered on the bier as a mark of genuine and respect to our beloved 
depaited leader. Every roof of every house was thronged with mourners, not 
only men but women too—ladies who would not ordinarily come out in the 
open. It seemed as if the whole city was weeping for its great loss. We in 
order to have a glimpse of our beloved leader got upon the roof of a students’ 
mess-house in Harrison Road. From the roof we saw the great hero as if 
sleeping peacefully and not dead. Aloof from the din and bustle of political 
pursuits, away from the cares and anxieties of the material world, this noble 
son of Bengal, the nation’s pride and the country’s glory enjoyed eternal 
peace. From the roofs the countless multitude of men around the bier looked 
like an ocean tossing with waves. Such was the tremendous hold, the sight of 
Desbandhu had over the public at large that tears were discernible on every 
countenance and one really felt that a momentous calamity had befallen the 
Indians. Now, may I ask you, why did tears toll down their cheeks? Why 
did the people feel so? Is "it simply because he was a great lawyer, or a 
religious reformer, or a statesman, or a politician, or the founder and leader of 
the Swarajya party ? I would say that he was a combination of all these. He 
was goodness and greatness manifested and incarnated. What shall I say 
of him? It was lie, that willingly gave up'an income of Rs. 30,000 per 
inonth. It was he, that at last saciificed his palatial building, even to his last 
farthing tor his country's cause. It was he, that spent himself drop by drop, 
inch by inch, till his substance had vanished into nothing and them an 
himself—-the mere physical frame of him—had been worn down to a shadow 
and a skeleton : and even so there was no pause, no cessation to his giving till 
he had offered up life of his very life upon the altar of his country. 

Lastly when the dead body reached the Keoratala Ghat—the place 
where only a year before we had to burn to ashes the remains of another 
glittering gem of India, and indeed of the world, our ever-belovcd and ever- 
revered justice Sir Ashulosh Mukhopadhya—we found a gathering of more 
than 3 lacs of men. When the funeral rites were going on, all men stooo there 
as if hypnotised and the rites being over, men returned home in tearful eyes 
with the ashes of the uncrowned King of Bengal. That heartpenelrating 
scene impressed me with the fact that Indians have learnt how to honour a 
departed hero. With all his defects, if he had any, he had undoubtedly 
a good and great soul and therefore we cannot help lamenting the nation's 
irreparable loss. 

"May his soul remain in peace." Amen. 

Dwijendra Lall Lahiri, 
Arts—3rd Yr. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB 

1924-1925. 

The General Secretary’s Report. 

In submitting this annual report of the College Athletic Society, Sir 
(Dr. Howells)* I feel it my very agreeable duty to welcome you back to the 
midst of our activities. \Ve rejoice heartily, with due thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father, at your recovered health and renewed strength ; and whilst 
we look back with gratitude upon your manifold efforts of the past to uplift 
the condition of this club, we also look forward to a still glorious future under 
your patronage and guidance. 

But I cannot let this occasion pass without giving sincere expression to 
our sentiments of high appreciation of the work of the Officiating Principal, 
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Rev. Drake, who, during your absence, did all what was in his power, as the 
President, to make the affairs of the club an overwhelming success. His wise 
counsel, words of encouragement, ready help, sympathetic interests, and even 
active participation in some of our games endeared him to us, as, perhaps, 
never before. 

It is no exaggeration to say that of all the student activities of this 
College those of the Athletic Club are the most lively and ever progressive. 
Hardly a College day is passed without having some form of activity or 
other. Football, Cricket, Tennis, Volley Ball, Badminton, Hockey, Boating, 
Basket Ball, and Athletic Sports mark the life of the College year, each with 
its degree of enthusiasm and success. 

Each year has had its tale to tell of its outstanding features, and this 
year too, as we look back upon the meed of success that has attended our 
efforts, in spite of our many shortcomings and weaknesses, we find that we 
arc in a position veiy legitimately to congratulate ourselves. But the degree 
of success cannot be measuicd out and told in mathematical figures, as the 
real success, we believe, lies in the standard of the better sporting spirit 
cultivated and good physique gained by all those who took active share in 
the varied operations. As is truly expressed in the Latin dictum " Means 
sana in corpore sano ” we believe that the bodily developments we have 
dei ived from these activities have caused mental developments as well. This 
year’s success is due to the co-operative efforts, not only of the students,’ but 
more also to the happy co-operation and friendly support they received at the 
hands of the members of the College Staff, to all of whom our sincere thanks 
are due. Rev. Rawson's name is well worth special mention for all his untir¬ 
ing efforts, cnthusiatic zeal, self-sacri ficing labouis and heroic courage, which 
will stand for ages in the annals of the Serampore College athletics. None 
the less, our very best thanks aie offered to Rev. Angus, not only for his 
careful management of our finance, but also for the very able and successful' 
way in which he trained us up in several games. 

My task is considerably reduced by the reports that have been sub¬ 
mitted by the secretaries of the different departments, which give detailed 
accounts of our successes and failures. It is rather difficult to draw a com¬ 
parison of this year’s records with last year’s. But if any value can be attri¬ 
buted to mere figures, on comparison, we find that we have shon even better. 
Last year apart from inter-class and practice matches representative College 
teams took pait in 45 matches, this year in 42. Last year we won 22, and 
this year 26. Last year our total points numbered 63, this year 64. 

FOOT-BALL. 

P W D L Pts. 

Last year— 20 10 5 5 25 

This year— 20 11 2 7 24 

Mr. Rawson writes: We had not such a good team as last year. 
Also we w'ere so badly handicapped by illness and injuries that we could 
rarely turn out the same team for two successive matches. Yet whenever 
we really tried we gave a good account of ourselves (which unfortunately 
means w'e did not always try). It was curious to note how we failed against 
sides low' down in the league and how we played up against really good 
opponents. The best game of the season was that against the league-leaders, 
the Scottish Churches College, who only beat us by 2-1 after a hard struggle. 
The fact is that our team very seldom gave out its best. Our record for the 
season does not read badly on the whole, yet the College was rather dis¬ 
appointed at the standard of play shown by its representatives.” 

The staff cup was won by the Second Year Science team. Theologicals 
fared very well and came a close second. 

CRICKET P **W D L Pts 

Last year 73228 

This year 96 — 3 18 
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Early in winter, Cricket was started and regular net practices ensued 
under the excellent coaching of the skipper, Rev. Angus. Of the new¬ 
comers, Messrs J. M. Singana)agam and S. K. Dutt considerably strengthen¬ 
ed the batting side, whilst Mi. M. M. Biswas did equally well both with the 
bat and with the leather. As compared with previous years our batting was 
much better and more reliable, bowling fair, and fielding weak. A greater 
number of matches were played than in the past yenis, two of which came off 
in Calcutta. A good number of students had regular practice and their 
standard of Cricket ha 1 , been much improved, so that w'e can look forwaid to 
a very successful season next year. The main feature of the game this yeai 
was the glowing enthusiasm and the veiy active interest taken by the mem¬ 
bers of the staff. We hope that soon the other games too will be favoured 
by their giaceful participation. Our thanks are due to Mr. Singanayagam 
for very ably managing the secretarial duties left undone by Mr. Vairamuttu 
owing to serious illness. 

TENNIS P W D L Pts 

Last year 62044 

This year 4 3 1 — 7 

Tennis as usual had the longest term extending over full two terms. 
Quite a large nuinbei of students enjoyed this game, and this year as against 
last year we have to gladly remark that quantity has been matched by quality. 
This year’s team captained by Mr. G. P. Charles was much stronger than 
last year’s and was ahle to score victories over thei r opponents very easily. 
The number of matches played this year however was not very encouraging. 
We really expected from our team many more healthy encounters. However 
there was a goodly number of home matches which kept the players busy all 
the time. The Robinson Cup was won by Messrs G. P. Charles and J. S. 
Neal of the H. T. D., and the singles championship by Mrs. P. J. Philip. 
Mr. Somasundrom cames away with him our best thanks for all what he did 
in the capacity of a veiy active and eneigetic Secretary. 

VOLLEY-BALL P W I) I. Pt 

Last year 7 4 2 1 iu 

This year 541 — 9 

Under the able management of Mr. P. J. Clierian, this game showed 
considerable advance. Regular practices showed much keenness, and it was 
heartily taken up not only by the S. Indian students as in previous years, but 
also by a large number of N. Indian Students. Our team did very well in 
the Burman Cup Competition, but we suffered the same fate as last year, 
falling short of the Championship by only one point. We press forward 
with the determination of winning the cup which is rightly ours. Mr. P. J. 
Philip, our Captain, is by far the best player we discovered this year. The 
one chief drawback noticeable was the total absence of matches at home. 
If matches were played here the enthusiasm would have been still great. 

HOCKEY P W D L Pts 

Last year 53208 

This year 63218 

Here we had the good fortune of discovering very good talents among 
the freshers*. The Ranchi students, Messrs Toppanno, Haro, Dungwar, 
Tiga, etc., were indeed a great asset to the club. On the whole our team was 
a very strong one, and the fact of it was shown when they very creditably 
defeated most of the opposing teams. Much greater enthusiasm, however, 
should have been shown on the practice field. Here again we have to raise 
the same cry as in Volley-ball for many more matches on our grounds. 
With a little more of systematic management and regular practice we ought 
to do much better next year. We are glad to note that many of our players 
this year will be with us next year too. 
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BADMINTON “ A ” and " B.” 

Ball Badminton was a new venture this year, and it fully justified its 
existence by the keenness with which it was regularly practised by ils loyal 
adherents. The game was more heartily taken up by the S. Indian students, 
whilst the N. Indian students showed more sympathies towards the Shuttle- 
cook game as usual. This latter game, too, we are glad to say, was more 
keenly practised than in the past year. Both these proved a great boon to 
many who received no exercise otherwise. This year too our players have 
held fast to the old tradition of not having any matches. This, however, 
cannot be very much encouraged. While practices in themselves are good, 
we should like to see more of healthy contests between opposing teams. 
Better luck next year ! 

ROWING CLUB. 

Here perhaps is the most painful story to relate, but not without bright 
hopes of the future. Very little or practically no interest was shown in this 
department by the members, so much so, that the committee, thinking that 
all the boating enthusiasm had died out, had^to bring a proposal before the 
society to discontinue it in favour of a Gymnasium club. At this critical 
moment, fortunately a ray of hope came, when signs of those still interested 
were found both among the staff and the student-members. But it was 
rather late in the year to get it started. The boat which was in a badly 
damaged condition is now being repaired at a heavy expense and it will be 
ready for use from the very beginning of the next session. We hope that 
many will come forward and try to make this department more lively. 

BASKET BALL. 

The club gave birth to this new department towards the close of the 
session, more specially to enable the students who attend College from dis¬ 
tant places, and hence find it difficult to partake in games after College 
hours, to be benefit ted by the club. Here again, at a considerable expense, 
everything necessary has been put up, but practices did not get properly 
started, perhaps, due to the University Exams. Here too the way is fully 
open for enthusiasts in this game to engage themselves busily from the begin¬ 
ning of the next session. 

ANNUAL SPORTS. 

The annual meet came off on the 24th of January under the Presidency 
of H. S. E. Stevens, Esq., I.C.S., and before a large gathering of specta¬ 
tors. Mrs. Stevens gave away the prizes. A hopeful feature was that several 
of our sympathisers and also two of our old students donated prizes. Our 
sincere thanks are due to them. We hope that the time will not be far dis¬ 
tant when many more old students will do likewise. Mr. Sudhir K. Dutt 
carried out thf Championship. Three of the College records were broken, 
Sudhir breaking the Long Jump record by completing 18’ 10”, and Mr. 
P. J. Philip, breaking both Pole Jump and High Jump, records by clearing 
S’ 1” and 5’ 5” respectively. 

In addition to the College Sports meet, we also had two other meets at 
which some of our people took part and came out fairly successful, gaining 
three places. Mr. Philip came third in High Jump at the Johar Bagan 
Sports meet, and second in the same at the Inter-Collegiate Sports, at which 
Mr. Prassana Dawn too won a place coming second in the mile. We hope 
that with the experience they have received this year they will be able to be 
more successful next year. 

On the whole we have fared fairly well, but we feel that we ought to do 
much better Our chief defect is that we never have sufficient practice. 
The very few practices that we put in at the last moment do not carry us very 
far. It is therefore expected that all athletes should pay more attention to 
practices. 

Reference to a gymnasium has been already made. This is a long- 
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felt need, and we hope that ere long this will come to fruition. The old pair 
of parallel bars have been very recently replaced by new ones. If our mem¬ 
bers show much enthusiasm at them, we may be in a position to rightly claim 
for better apparatus of the like. 

Such in brief is a review of our work during the past year, and as we 
close our session, we look forward to a more successful one in the coming year, 
and we hope to be able to speak of better success gained in all directions. 

In conclusion, my sincere thanks are due to the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, Director of Sports, Hony Treasurer, members of the Committee, 
Secretaries and Captains of the various clubs, and to all others for their 
united co-operation in all my work, and l hope they will continue to bestow 
the same or even greater help to my successor whoever he may be. 

W. M. P. Jayatunga. 

General Secretary, A. C. 


HOSTEL NEWS AND NOTES. 

The new year has brought with it some changes of importance in the 
life of the hostels. VVe miss the old familiar faces but are compensated 
by the hopes of rfew friendships that we shall be forming with the freshers 
who are daily pouring in for admission. The rush for accommodation is so 
great that * double rooms' have been converted into triple seated ones and the 
singles made to accommodate an extra bed. To relieve the congestion and to 
provide suitable quarters for new students the college authorities are nego¬ 
tiating to open a new hostel in a large building close by to king's House. If 
secured the new hostel will accommodate about 14 students who will be under 
the care of Mr. Guha, one of the College Lecturers. 

Another change of importance is the appointment of Mr. K. Cherian as 
Associate Warden in the Mam Hostel. We began to love Mr. Cherian when 
he was in charge of the sick last year. His elevation to this responsible post 
is a matter for rejoicing, for Mr. Cherian is one whose sympathies are always 
in the direction of making the students’ lot happy and comfortable. 

Mack House and King Hostel are being looked after by Messrs. M. K, 
Patra and J. N. Sircar. The latter is one of our old boys and is at present a 
student of the first year B. D. class. The general health in the hostels has 
been satisfactory so far. 

H.T.D. 

This department is growing strong in numbers every year. We now 
have 30 students and as usual they are drawn from all parts of India and 
Ceylon. We hope that in a few years we shall see Burma also represented 
in the department. The H. T. D. took the opportunity of Mr. Darke’s stay 
in the College for a week at the beginning of term to present him with an 
address of farewell. Space will not allow us to publish in extenso the short 
and well-got-up address. The following extracts will however indicate the 
the feelings of the department. “ More than once you have been called to be 
at the head of affairs .... and we rejoice to think that your regime has 
always been marked by wise leading, steady progress and efficient work in all 
departments of the College .... your departure leaves a gap in the College 
which only you can fill on your return.” 

The Brotherhood. 

The travelling Secretary of the S.C.A. paid us a visit and roused us 
from our lethargy. But inspite of his visit and all that is being d^ne to 
requicken our spiritual life the delegation to the Bengal camp was smaller 
than that of last year. Elsewhere will be found a fuller account of the 
camp, 

John P. Cotelingam. 
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THY LOVF. 


OLD BOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


Wc arc opening a section dealing with the Old Boys Association and 
its activities. We hope that all the old boys will try to keep themselves in 
touch with the College and with one another through the medium of the 
Chronicle. The O. B. A. had a splendid start and we have at present 14 
members on the roll. We publish their names below, so that others also 
might be led to emulate the noble example set by these gentlemen. 


Members for 1925-2(1 

1. G. P. Charles. 

2. B. Prodhan. 

3. T. David. 

4. G. Longman. 

5. Krishna das Dey. 

J. Longman (2nd instalment) 
G. P. Charles ( Do ) 


Life—members. 

1. Rev. J. N. Rawson 

2. Rev. G. H. C. Angus. 

3. Rev. G. Howells. 

4. Mr. G. H. Moses. 


Life-members (payment in instalments) 

1. Mr. N. N. Mukerji 

2. Mr. R. Ganguly, 

3. Mr. K. K. Mukerji. 

4 11 . P. Sen Gupta. 

5. Mr. B. C. Guha. 


THY LOVE. 

Rashbehary Roy, 3rd Year Arts. 

What gilds my hope and lifs my life, 

My chilling.gloom and throes of strife; 

What clothes my heart and opes my eyes 
To sweets of struggle and joys of smiles; 

Thy Light. 

* Who sends me bliss from unseen land; 

A ilow’r to bloom on heart of sand; 

Who speaks to me of thousand wrongs 
That lure my soul and foul my songs; ^ 

Thy Will. 

What makes me sing in hearth and hall, 

In peace at home and smile with all; 

What leads my spirit strive to soar 
From troubled earth to the blessed shore; 

Thy Lpve. 
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(Eumpi^licnmUeniJss of (£f|uigf. 

* I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.' St. John xiv. 6. 

By The Editor. 

P ERHAPS no words uttered by the humble, unpretentious 
and unlettered carpenter of Nazareth can have caused 
more astonishment to his contemporaries, the men with 
whom he worked and ate, and talked and walked than the 
stupendous claim set forth in this short sentence 'I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life’. The claim at once takes us out 
of the region of time into the realm of eternal values. The 
claims of the humble Nazarene prophet become identified with 
the prerogatives and attributes of the Eternal God. Think for 
a moment what these words imply. Our Lord does not merely 
tell his disciples 'I point out to you the right way,' but He 
says 1 1 am the way myself.' He does not merely tell them 
1 1 expound and explain to you the truth, even the truth of God,' 
but He says ‘I am myself the truth.' He does not merely 
affirm ‘ I come to give you life ' but' I am myself the life.' This 
much is then clear from the words of the text. Christianity 
first involves a way of living, a character, and that character 
must be an expression of Christ. Cliiislianity implies a right 
conception of truth, a correct way of thinking, a sound theology 
and creed, but that theology must be an expression of the 
mind and heait of the gentle and perfect Christ. Christianity 
implies an emotional experience, a life within, but that 
emotional experience must reveal Christ, and be kept in check 
by His sanity and purity. In brief, Christianity is Christ and 
Christ is Christianity. If we bring all our religion and religious 
experiences to this test we shall be saved from many blunders 
that end in tragedy and disaster, 
i 
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THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF CHRIST 


The ruling idea of our text may be described as 
The Centrality of Christ 

9 

and I shall endeavour briefly to expound the significance of 
these words of our Lord, at once so simple and profound in 
their application to— 

I. The life and thought of the individual. 

II. The life and thought of the Church. 

III. National modes of life and thought. 

Our text in its application to— 

I. The life and thought of the individual 

Christian. 

(a) The attainment of a right way of living, true nobility 
of character has always been and will be regarded as the 
foundation of individual manhood. A man without chaiaeter, 
we all recognise, is no man at all and we all pay a bp devotion 
to the supremacy of character but too many of us make wreck 
of our lives through failure to make good in the pursuit of it. 
We feel the truth of Dante's confession at the beginning ot his 
great poem:— 

‘ In the midway of this our mortal life 
I found me in a gloomy w T ood astray.' 

We find ourselves too ofien in a maze, a perplexing 
labyrinth from which we can find no way out. But thank God, 
for those who will open their eyes to see, there is a way for 
our stumbling feet to walk in, a road mapped out by the print 
of Christ’s own footsteps. Pilgrimage along this road grows 
simple with our eyes fixed on Him, who is Himself the way, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. There is nothing 
vague and shadowy here, but for the Christian, progress in 
character means growing more and more in temper and conduct 
like Jesus Christ, with all his compassion and courage, tenderness 
and purity, strength and sacrificial love. 

(b) Similarly admidst this world's shadows and illusions, 
he is the ultimate spiritual reality, the one eternal Truth. 
Every Christian who has any thinking power at all must be 
something of a philosopher and theologian, for our theology is 
simply a sustained effort to give orderliness and coherence to 
our religious thinking. When God gave* us thinking minds, 
He did not intend that we should be left in intellectual con- 
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fusion about the great questions of human existence, duty and 
destiny. As reasonable men we cannot live in this world 
without seeking to give coherence and orderliness to all the 
facts of life that concern us whether it be in the home, the 
school, the office, the workshop, the farm or the marketplace. 
Slipshod thinking is fatal to getting anything done that is 
worth while whatever be our occupation in life. It is of course 
possible to have a faulty theology as it is to have faulty politics, 
faulty business principles, faulty economic or educational 
ideals, for we may go astray in interpreting the mind of our 
Loid, as we go astray in seeking to walk in His footsteps. 
A perfect theology and faultless creed implies a perfect man, 
a stainless Clnistian, and such an one cannot be found unless 
we accept a man’s own opinion of himself. But towering above 
all and penetrating to the heart of all things is the personality 
of our Lord Himself, by whom we measure the issues of life 
and death, and who is Himself the measure of all things, human 
and divine. A theology that is alien in temper and content to 
the mind of Jesus Christ is no theology for a Christian man ; 
a creed lacking the spirit of Jesus has no place in the Christianity 
of Christ. 

(c) But Christianity involves not only a consistent 
character, and a coheient creed. It also implies a spiritual 
experience, an inward spiritual life. ‘I am the Life . Ch.ist is 
not only our example, ruling our conduct, He is not only our 
Teacher moulding our thinking. He is also the inward spiritual 
energy that cleanses and inspires our whole being. I he world 
has seen many gieat prophets, who have pointed men to a good 
way of life, and taught them right ways of thinking, but Jesus 
is the only one who continues to infuse His own personality 
into His disciples, possessing and transforming the depths of 
their being by the grace and might of His regenerating presence, 
so that sick and sintul souls purified from corruption are enabled 
out of the experience of a deep spiritual emotion to say I live, 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me.' The incarnation is no isolated 
event, meaningless for us but the eternal Son of God became man 
that you and I might become sons of God in Him. Let us try 
then to keep in mind that our personality cannot be divided into 
exclusive sections. Man is not all conduct, he is not all creed, 
he is not all emotion. The man who seeks perfection seeks to 
have something of the balance and harmony of Christ Himself, 
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the Way, the Truth, the Life. To limit ourselves to character 
and conduct is to limit the power of Christ in us as the Way only* 
To limit ourselves to right theological thinking and a correct 
creed is to limit the power of Christ in us as the Truth only. To 
limit ourselves to spiritual emotion and inward spiritual experi¬ 
ence is to limit the power of Christ in us as the Life only. We 
are made to be not little fractions of men, but to give room to 
the energising presence of the whole Christ—the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 

The bearing of our text on— 

(2) The life and thought of the Church 
is not less significant. The trouble is^hat we are such little 
fractions of men ourselves, that we are tempted to make the 
Church a copy of our own fractional selves rather than a 
harmonious embodiment of the whole Christ. Men of consis¬ 
tent moral character are no doubt as salt in any community or 
Church. The church life that is lax in moral conduct and with 
a low sense of honour is as salt that has lost its savour. But 
after all it is possible to exaggerate the importance of character 
and conduct as being sufficient in themselves and that is what is 
done when men say ‘we don't care what your creed is, and we 
don't care how or what you worship in your emotional fervour 
so long as you live straight.' The church that is all morality 
and has no room for sound theological thinking or deep religious 
emotion is but a fraction of the mind of Christ. Correct thought 
about the things of God is of primary importance for the life of 
the Church for ultimately we are as we think. But how easy 
it is to exaggerate the importance of a sound theology and a 
coirect creed to the exclusion of virtuous conduct or spiritual 
emotion and worship 1 The church with a sound creed, but 
little else is apt to be a very barren and fractional expression of 
the Christianity of Christ. Deep spiritual emotion and a spirit 
of living worship are an indispensable part of a complete Chris¬ 
tianity, but here again it is fatally easy to indulge in an excess of 
spiritual emotion thoroughly alien to the sanity of the Christ of 
the New Testament. It is possible for a church to be all 
emotion, always in the seventh heaven, or on the mountain top 
of transfigured joy. But we have something more to do than to 
remain in a state of spiritual exaltation* spending all day and 
night in an ecstasy of religious emotion, a riot of excessive 
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fervour. There is a call to duty on the plains below and the 
Church is called on to succour the weak and helpless, and think 
out and pieach the Gospel of its Master for the spiritual con¬ 
version and social regeneration of a needy world. There is no 
divine call to any of us to trouble and corrupt the Church with 
our own little nostrums. This Church and the Church as a 
whole is not yours and mine, but the Church of the Living 
Christ of God, the whole Christ, the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. Moreover let us see to it that in our denominational 
divisions and sectarian rivalries we are not guilty of dividing the 
body of Christ. 

3. Our text in its, application to National modes 

OF LIFE AND THOUGHT. 

The world that the best of men live in normally is a very 
little world, and we are so apt to point the finger of scorn at 
men and nations 'who are apt to be weak in qualities in which we 
may ourselves claim to be strong. The man given to drink may, 
for instance, scorn the thief, while the man given to dishonesty 
may scorn the man of loose morals, and the man of violent 
temper hold in supreme contempt the uncharitable slanderer or 
speaker of falsehoods. We expect others to be pale copies of 
ourselves, and we are apt to be so charitable in thinking of our 
own faults, so very uncharitable in dealing with the faults of 
others. Similarly from the national standpoint, we are so apt to 
think with contempt of the characteristic faults of alien national¬ 
ities, while they view w r ith equal contempt our own national 
failings and vices. For instance, the more progressive and 
vigorous nations of Western lands are inclined to think and speak 
disparagingly of the more contemplative and passive nations of 
Eastern lands, while the more meditative Easterners despise 
Westerners for what is considered their devotion to material 
interests. Christ is neither Eastern nor Western in His outlook 
on life, and the remedy for our fractional outlook is demotion to 
the whole Christ, who is contemplative and devotional like the 
Easterner, and active and vigorous like the Westerner. His in¬ 
terests alone are as broad as humanity and as deep as the depths 
of God. It is Christ alone that can supply the spiritual and 
moral needs of East and West, of North and South, of nations 
of all colours, creeds and civilisations. Whether we belong to 
East or West, we all stand in deep need of Christ, the living 
Christ, the whole Christ. 
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All over the world the biggest struggle is the struggle 
between the lower self and the image of the'Divine within. 
A voice from the heights of eternity is speaking to you and me in 
every stage and period of our life. ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve', while a voice from 
the depths below is seductively whispering ‘ Number one fiist, 
number one every time.’ Who shall it be, the Christ of God, or 
self ? God has created us in His image, and our destiny is to be 
His sons and daughters, brothers and sisters of Christ. The 
Church of Christ is the only solid foundation for a brotherhood of 
help in which there is, in all that concerns the deep things of the 
spirit, neither Greek nor Jew, bond or fjee, master or man, East 
or West, but where we are all one man in Christ. If we want to 
rise higher rather than sink lower, we cannot afford to remain 
outside the circle of Church influence. The mystery of the 
Church is the mystery of Christ’s own body, and in and through 
our fellowship with the two, three, or more assembled together in 
the Master’s name we attain in a unique degree eternal fellowship 
with the all-comprehensive Master Himself, the Way, the Truth 
the Life and freedom from all fractional aims and sectional 
rivalries. 

“ Our little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease to be 
They are but broken lights of Thee 
And Thou, O, Lord, art more than they.” 


Crtnfrmaqi fHcaea, 

rilHIS year 1925 is a centenary or hundred-year anniversary of 
JL one of the most celebrated events in the history both of the 
Christian Church, and of the attempts that have been made, 
and must ever in some form be renewed, towards a Christian 
State. It is fitting that we should realise what was aimed at, 
consider how far it was attained, and ask what is the abiding 
value of that attainment. 

In A. D. 325 the times were ripe for a more general and 
united formulation of Christian belief than had ever before been 
possible. From being a small community in Jerusalem, the 
apostolic Church had spread throughout the Roman Empire and 
even beyond it. Instead of being “ everywhere spoken against" 
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(Acts 28 : 22) it had won its way to respect and repute, and had 
become an indisputable power in the wot Id. Repeated persecu¬ 
tions had failed to stamp it out, and the attempt was now 
hopeless. Constantine, who became sole Emperor in 323 or 324, 
was impressed not only with the worth of Christianity as a 
religion but with th. immense value of the Church as an ally in 
the State. Upon these two impressions he staked his political 
future. His own religion, like that of many other Empire-builders, 
was of a decidedly secular cast; but he made Christianity the 
recognised and favoured religion of the Empire. It remained for 
the leaders of the Chuicli to see that the Christianity that was 
thus established in a place of authority did not become something 
less than Christian in the very hour and by the very fact of its 
establishment. In other words, Constantine wished that their 
point of view should be secondary to his, whereas it was not only 
their natural desire, but it was also a duty they owed to their 
religion and to its Head, to secure that his point of view should 
be secondary to theirs. 

It was the Emperor who called the famous Council at 
Nicaea and presided over it. The latter fact, for his mind, was 
quite as important and as necessary as the former. It was part 
of his purpose to attach the Church to his own peison and 
fortunes, his own power and his own dynasty. He aimed at the 
unity of his Empire through the help of the Church even more 
than at the unity of the Church through the backing of the 
Empire. In spirit as in order of date, he was a politician before 
he was a Christian. Yet the main subject of discussion at Nicaea 
was theology, and theology of a kind that must have seemed, to 
a practical man and an Emperor with his hands full, marvellously 
remote from the things that mattered. For the argument ranged, 
sometimes with a learning and a metaphysic that were abstruse 
to a point where thought gives out, round the ultimate nature of 
Christ the Son, and His rightful place inside or outside the 
Godhead. The Constantine type of mind has continued to this 
day to be both amazed and amused. 

But the fact that the delegates discussed theology, and 
with a tremendous concentration, is more significant than the 
theology they discussed. They might have started at the other 
end of theology, and the wonderful thing would remain the same: 
the wonderful thing that they first sought to unite the church 
(and incidentally the Empire), and were afterwards prepared to 
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convulse both Church and Empire, on the question of the inner 
life of God. * 

The Emperor called the Council in order to reach agree¬ 
ment on doctrine because it happened to be on a doctrine that 
the Church was then disunited. But the Bishops discussed the 
doctrine because it happened to deal with some of the funda¬ 
mentals of religion. They were more anxious to say the right 
thing than to sa)^ the same thing or the politic thing. The mere 
fact that the Emperor, for whom the subject before the Council 
was so remote from its object in his own mind, sat through the 
discussions, and was unable to alter their trend to something more 
practical, was in itself a triumphant indication that the Church 
meant to be a Church, and would not 6e drawn away from its 
great spiritual interests, (i) 

It is perhaps not usual to regard this question of the 
supremacy of Christianity for Christian people, whether in a 
favouring or in a persecuting State, as the chief question involved 
at Nicaea ; but at least it is generally agreed that the question 
was involved, and was of great if not of first importance. It is 
involved, further, in the theological decisions of Nicaea. For the 
ultimate object of the majority vote was not to settle for the 
expert the metaphysics of the Divine nature of Christ, but to 
make His divinity absolute and unconditioned for all Christians, 
even the simplest. But such an aim is not truly and consistently 
pursued if the absoluteness of Christ, though duly enthroned by 
theology in the heavenly places, is in practice made secondary 
even to the most august authoiities on earth. 

Owing to the claims of Constantine to summon and preside 
over Church Councils, to appoint bishops, and to use the Imperial 
power to enthrone this theology or that, the spiritual supremacy 
of Christ within Clnistianity was gravely challenged, though this 
was not said ; and Nicaea was in some ways an answer to the 
challenge, though that also was not said. The necessity for some 
answer to the same challenge must always remain until the State 
has become as Christian as Christianity itself is. 

Some 300 bishops, then, met in 325 A. D. at Nicaea in 
Asia Minor, some 40 miles from Constantinople. A certain 

Arius, a subordinate Church officer (presbyter) of Alexandria, 

__a_ 

(1) In some ot the minor sessions the Emperor left the chairmanship 
to a bishop. 
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had put forward views which were held by his bishop, Alexander, 
and still more strongly by Athanasius, the young secretary of 
the bishop, to be derogatory to Christ. Alius taught, in biief, 
that Christ, though pre-existent as the “ Logos " or Word 
before His earthly life, was not always Logos nor always 
existent. There had been a time when He was not; 
and when He came into being it was by God's act of 
creation — u out of nothing. 5 ' Having once been created He of 
course remained for ever essentially a creature, more clearly 
akin to man than to God, and lor Aiius still to call him Son of 
God amounted to little moie than a self-defensive phrase. 
These views were the .occasion of this first “ Oecumenical ” 
Council— i.c., the first Council representing the Churches o( all 
the “ known world' 5 (Oikoumene). 

The whole Council, with the exception of Arius and two 
bishops, held that Chiist was Son ol God from all eternity. It 
based itself in part on Origen's view of the eternal generation 
of the Son by God the Father, and said that there had never 
been a time when He was not, or was not the Son ; i.e., He was 
not created (from matter or from anything outside God Himself), 
but came Irom within God’s own nature, and this sonship was 
eternally proceeding and eternally complete. He was not 
homoiousios (of like substance or being) with the Father, but 
homoousios (of the same substance or being). He differs, we 
may say, in nothing from God the Father, except that in relation 
to the Father He derives from a source, and the Father differs 
in nothing from the Son, except that He is the source. The 
Father is fontal to the Son, but the stream of being that flows 
from the Father and constitutes the Son is an outflow of all that 
the Father is. They are as two lakes of the same water : both 
perfectly alike, except that by a hidden channel the one eter¬ 
nally feeds the other. 

The sceptical historian Gibbon would perhaps not have 
seen so much caustic humour in the trifling (?) distinction 
between homoiousios and homoousios, and in the years of dis¬ 
pute over a diphthong, if he had weighed the implications of 
homoiousios. Likeness implies unlikeness, and an indefinite 
amount of unlikeness. There arose indeed a party of Arians 

Lecky ( History of European Morals) speaks to much the same effect 
of the “ childish and almost unintelligible quarrels between the Homoiousians 
and the Homoousians.” 
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which made a positive out of this negative, and preached this 
unlikeness as if it were a gospel. On the other hand homoousios 
(identity with the Father) can only mean one thing. WiLhout 
that steady and certain anchorage for thought and faith (01, of 
course, its equivalent in other terms) there is no security for 
keeping any remnant of the unique divinity of Chiist. lo get 
it accepted and proclaimed was therefore well worth a struggle. 

History does not support the view that Nieaea was 
i( much ado about nothing." After the relation of Father and 
Son, men could think out the relation of the Spirit of God to 
both, and the Divine nature of the Son could be followed out 
in its relation and harmony with the human nature of Jesus in 
His earthly life ; and further, in the life which He has taken 
back with Him to the heavenly places. Can anything in the 
range of thought be more majestic than the completion of these 
vast cycles and these transcendent harmonies : bather and Son 
and Spirit; Divine and Human in one human and more-than- 
human life ; the going forth of the Son into the world, brought 
into a full circle, after the Incarnation, by the ascension of the 
Son, with a human nature now lifted for ever into the Divine, 
back to the Father again ? 

Nor is it true that Nieaea is to be condemned because it 
thought little of human redemption from sin, little indeed of 
man or any of his concerns.* The vast thinking about God, for 
which centuries are not long enough, could not be cleared off in 
a few meetings of a Church Assembly. Nieaea laid a basis for 
that thinking and gave the impulse to it. That was enough for 
one Council. And the infinitely bigger Christ, and more Christ- 
like God, whom Nieaea began to set forth in terms of pure 
thought, necessarily, in a religion so full of the passion of human¬ 
ity as Christianity is, came to belong to every man. Christian¬ 
ity, whenever its thought of God is enriched, can but say to 
every wayfaring and every fallen man : 

“ All this God is all for thee.” 

Whatever may be urged against the bitterness of excom¬ 
municating clerics, and the sordid human nature laid bare in 
some of the Councils that followed, the great main course of 
thought that was started at Nieaea, pushing forward idowly but 

♦Athanasius himselt is clear of any such charge in vulue of Ins treatise 
On the Incarnation of the Word. Bethune-Baker says: No more fresh and 
bracing treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement is to be found in the 
iterature of the early Church. 
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surely through generations,--each generation working half- 
blindly at one wing of the building, and the whole building 
working out into a complete design which none of the genera¬ 
tions had,—is one of the strongest arguments we could desire 
for a Providence, that sees before and after, thinking clearly 
through blundering human thought to ends that no thinker has 
realised. 

Thanks largely to Nicaea, the Christian thought of Christ 
remains one of those things for which we can claim that they 
ought to be true, because of their splendour ; and that they are 
true, because in tenacity of effort, in their clear reading of things 
invisible, in the power of fashioning fragments of thought so 
that they will dovetail’long aftei wards into a finished whole, 
they go beyond anything that unaided thinking can do. 

After Nicaea, its direct successors ; then Augustine, Luther, 
Wesley and the, rest, making this God and this Christ ledemp- 
tive again for the sin and misery of mankind. Along another 
line of advance : Copernicus, the modern telescope, modern 
mathematics, and from these a vast expansion of the universe 
of God, and therefore of the God whose univeise it is. The 
sky that was a blue curtain ovei a self-centred little earth, and 
on which the stars were jewels, has been lifted by its purdah- 
poles and carried infinitely back and back, has thinned out from 
a purcah-fabric to a stretch of unending space; and the stars 
have become an inconceivable wealth and width of worlds, so 
that thought is breathless when it would measure how many 
and how far they are, and what the majesty of God must be. 
And still Nicaea stands. Christ is now one with this God : that 
is all. And since His humanity has at the same time .become 
more real to us than ever it was, and simple, ministering love at 
the same time, and more than ever, the one motive and spirit of 
all that we attribute to Him, in His human life and in His 
divine redemption, the mind becomes more and more incapable 
of containing what yet it rests in : the total grace and grand¬ 
eur —“ the length and breadth and height.” 

I must not speak too positively, but I do not know where 
else there is to be found either such a conception of God, or 
such a conception of One who is equal with Him. 

And that One, a close relation of our own. 

Dr. C. H. Watkins, 
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(Continued from the last number.) 

(B) General Conclusions and Illustrations. 

TF1HE question vvliat is “prose-poetry” or “ poetical prose” 
A recurs again and demands a more convincing, decisive, 
and methodical answer than what could be offered in the 
preceding article of this series. So we shall do well to recapi¬ 
tulate and restate at this stage some of the preliminary proposi¬ 
tions laid down by close discussion and reasoning in the previous 
paragraphs. The fundamental logical opposition, we have 
observed, is between poetry and science on the one hand, 
and prose and verse or metre on the other: therefore, prose 
and poetry may be said to be logically alike and one in sub¬ 
stance, though not necessarily in form : metre is not at all an 
essential to poetry, though an ornament to it, for poetry of the 
highest kind may and docs exist without metre, as in poetical 
prose or prose-poetry : the true poetic spirit is born of, is the 
gilt of imagination and emotion, which may as well be instilled 
into prose as they may or ought to animate verse: and when¬ 
ever prose is pervaded and dominated by the influence 
of imagination and emotion and is further rhythmical and 
beautiful in style, it tends to become poetical prose in effect. 
Poetical Prose or Prose-Poetry is, therefore, prose endowed 
with all the qualities of poetry, except the accidental appendage 
of metre or verse. So it is the active alliance and interplay, 
the harmonious fusion and blending in the body of prose or 
non-metrical language, of the two essentially poetic faculties of 
the human heart and mind, namely, emotion and imagination , 
that produces the strange artisitc amalgam, called Poetical 
Prose, or Prose-Poetry. Thus, prose-poetrv is compounded of 
mixed elements, the properties and qualities of both prose and 
poetry alike ; and it has naturally conquered and appropriated 
to itself the ‘debatable ground’ lying between the territories of 
formal prose and formal poetry. 

Further, the inference is irresistible that the phraseology 
and imagery, the diction and style of poetical prose or prose- 
poetry must be impassioned and imaginative in quality and tone, 
since emotion and imagination, couched in melodious and 
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powerful language, constitute the pith and marrow of all poetry, 
be that poetry embodied in prose or verse, according to the 
pleasure of the artist. Hence what DeQuincey characterised as 
impassioned prose and what Pater regarded as imaginative prose 
may alike be affiliated to what we have more categorically 
described as 'Poetic Prose' or ‘Prose-Poetry.’ The terms, 

' impassioned ' and * imaginative,' as used by the two writers, 
may not be exactly synonymous or convertible with each other; 
but the things, signified thereby, alike partake of the character 
of poetic prose and find a point of affinity with each other, in 
that either emotion or imagination is the predominant element 
of the one or the other thing, according as it may be fashioned 
and named. 

It hardly needs to be added, however, that the entile art 
of prose-poetry or poetical prose derives its philosophic basis or 
theoretical foundation from the Romantic doctrine, already 
mentioned and explained in the proper place, according to 
which versification is held to be not an indispensable requisite 
of poetry, but an artistic apparel rather. This doctrine has 
doubtless shocked, nay, outraged the inherited instincts and the 
acquired cultural prejudices and preferences of a section of learn¬ 
ed scholars and critics, whose voice often passes as the ‘oracle' 
of authority in the domain of letters; yet the doctrine is deep- 
based on those facts and principles which constitute the back¬ 
bone or the bedrock of the literary history of the world. Again, 
leaving aside the purely academic and controversial issue of the 
indispensability or otherwise of versification as a requisite of 
poetry, even these scholars and critics * are constrained to 
acknowledge the fact of the closest and most organic approxima¬ 
tion of prose to poetry in what we have called poetical prose or 
prose-poetry. And this approximation of prose to poetry, which 
results in the creation of that artistic blend, known as prose- 
poetry, is not an uncommon phenomenon but an almost every 
day occurrence witnessed in the practice of prose; for is not all 

* “ If poetry can in some degree invade the domain of ptose, so on the 
other hand p*ose can at times invade the domain of poetry, and no doubt 
the prose of Plato—what is called poetical-prose —is a legitimate form of art. 
Poetry, the earliest form of literature, is also the final and ideal form of all 
pure literature; and when Landor insists that poetry and poetical prose are 
antagonistic, we must remember that Landor's judgments are mostly based 
on feeling, and that his hatred of Plato would be quite sufficient basis with 
him for an entire system of criticism upon peotical prose.” 

—Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
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but the dullest and flattest literary prose, unless it is tied down 
to the condition of scientific colourlessness and frigidity, now and 
then warmed and fermented with the poetic leaven, informed 
and charged with the high-strung emotion, passion, and imagi¬ 
nation of the feeling heart and the seeing mind? If the real 
antithesis of poetry is not prose but science, as has been shewn 
already, ‘the difference in kind lies', ‘Theodore WaUs-Dunton 
rightly argues ‘not between the poet and the prose writer, but 
between the literary artist (the man whose instinct is to mani¬ 
pulate language ) and the man of facts and of action whose 
instinct impels him to act or if not to act, to inquire.’ And the 
manipulation of language for artistic or purely literary purposes, 
as distinguished from scientific motivesVcan never be dissociated 
or divorced from the action of imagination and emotion, grow¬ 
ing, as they do, alike on the soils of poetry and prose. 
“Accuracy of imitation," or exactness of statement, is, accord¬ 
ing to the same writer, “the first requisite of prose." Un¬ 
doubtedly it is as good as a sine qua non to all orderly prose 
composition, be it poetical or otherwise; for prose, whenever 
practicable, should be carefully and regularly “ directed by the 
reins of logic.” Yet this reasonable ideal, this wholesome 
restraint operates less effectively on prose-poetry than on pure 
prose, which may even be made almost as much amenable to 
logic and truth as science. 

Now, how to differentiate the one thing from the other ? 
Why, a very convenient and sensible formula for the differentia¬ 
tion of Pure Prose —the prose that we ordinarily use for literary 
ends or otherwise in the common intercourse and business of 
life and letters—from Prose-Poetrv, may be found by a logical 
bifurcation of the main functions of literature. Literature, on 
the one hand, serves the imagination and emotion of man, and 
in so doing assumes the character of either formal poetry or of 
poetical prose or prose-poetry ; on the other hand, it serves his 
intellect and reason, and in so doing becomes pure or practical 
prose, as we know and employ it in common practice. So 
according to a significant, though a trifle arbitrary, classification 
and nomenclature, all prose composition in general may be 
ranged along either of two opposite categories and labelled res¬ 
pectively as ‘ emotional ' and ‘ imaginative' prose , or the pure 
practical prose of the average and miscellaneous purpose. Pure 
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practical prose is devoted to the arts of dispassionate and non- 
imaginative, (rather than 1 unimaginative,’) description, nairation, 
reflection, exposition, argumentation, information, and instruc¬ 
tion as well as any oilier work of this kind ; and these functions 
constitut e the average and miscellaneous purpose of literary prose. 
On the other hand, poetic prose such as Browne's, or Taylor's or 
Milton's has more of the quality of aesthetic appeal than that 
of literaly or practical utility. Tts capacities are shaiply defined 
and conditioned by the limitations of art ; its use is severely 
restricted to the one sphere of persuasive and imaginative 
writing ; its most common and cliaracferistic deficiency is that 
it can never get a plain tale told plainly, can never ‘call a spade 
a spade.’ Prose-Poetry* caif seize and celebrate emotion and 
imagination veiy much in the manner of poetiy ; it cannot and 
must not,—as it was never designed and intended to,—shepherd 
plain statements of naked tacts. And it is the imperious neces¬ 
sity for the plain statement of naked facts that compelled 
English prose late in the 17th century to cast off the gorgeous 
livery of a Milton, a Taylor and a Biowne and become ‘ the 
instrument of the average purpose.' It may also be noted, by 
the way, that the story of this momentous reformation or revo- 
lufion, nay, ‘ biological alteration ’ as it were, in the life-history 
of English prose style,—generally associated, as it is, with the 
literaiy and historical land-mark of the Restoration,—is one of 
the most enthralling studies presented by the literary history of 
England. 

But to return to the style and the diction of poetical prose 
or prose-poetry, it has been already observed that they must be 
impassioned and imaginative in quality and tone ; and all impas¬ 
sioned and imaginative utterance spontaneously lends itself to 
and allies itself with rhythm and music. None to-day can be 
under the illusion that rhythm or music is the monopoly of 
metrical language or verse, and that it is alien to the spirit of 
non-metrical speech or prose. The encyclopaedic mind of the 
ancient philosopher, Aristotle, shews a clear and penetrating 
insight into file matter, when he describes prose as “ neither 
possessing metre , nor destitute of rhythm ” Aristotle thus grants 
rhythm to prose, though he denies metre to it. Prose is as 
much an art as is Poetry, and in this it is clearly distinguishable 
from science, which is the avowed antithesis or direct opposite 
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of poetry. Now, the presiding genius or the vivifying principle 
of all art alike is a sense, or rather current of rhythm, —some¬ 
times conscious and studied but often effortless and natural,— 
which in art signifies the harmonious correlation and juxtaposi¬ 
tion of parts with reference to the unity of the whole ; in 
music, the systematic grouping and blending of notes according 
to duration, structure and sound values; in verse, the metrical 
movement determined and regulated by the various relations 
of accented and unaccented or long and short syllables; and in 
prose and poetry, the measured and musical flow of words and 
phrases, calculated to enrapture the artistic sense of man. 

What is the truest rhythm ? Undoubtedly, * “the rhythm 
of nature ," as Theodore Watts-Duntoft* calls it, which is “ the 
rhythm of life itself” ; and the more the rhythm of art can 
conform to and catch this rhythm of natuie the greater is its 
success and excellence. The rhythm of nature springs from 
that energy and music of the spirit, which swells and surges in 
the heart of a man, who feels, and thinks, and sings with full- 
throated ease; and this rhythm can be caught and reproduced 
as well in prose, more particularly in “ impassioned ” prose, as 
in poetry. A ring of this ineffable rhythm may be heard in 
many a sentence of the English Bibleand they say that this 
rhythm is not only reproducible in prose and poetry alike but is 
also translatable from one language into another ;—it permeates 
and energises such prose passages as Hamlets peroration about 
man and Raleigh’s apostrophe to almighty death. The rhythmic 
scope and power of poetry cannot, indeed, fully and fitly match 
with that of music; yet poetry can render or express emotion 
when emotion is dissolved into thoughts; likewise prose also 
enters into direct competition with poetry in the expression or 
emotion, and in its race for the finest possible articulation of the 
most delicate nuance in the meaning of a thought or a feeling, 
prose becomes rhythmical or wedded to music. 

Indeed, the rhythmical possibilities and capacities of good 

* This rhythm of nature or life, being rhythm, is, of course, governed 
by law, “ but it is a law which transcends in subtlety the conscious art of the 
metricist, and is only caught by the poet in his most inspired moods,"—a law 
which can never be formulated but only expressed, “ as it is expressed in the 
melody of the bird, in the unscrutable harmony of the entire bird-chorus of 
a thicket, in the whisper of the leaves of the tree^and in the song or wail of 
wind and sea." 

—Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
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prose so much impressed Landor, the distinguished stylist in 
English prose, as to induce him to put into the mouth of 
Andrew Marvell the significant opinion that “good prose, to 
say nothing of the original thoughts it conveys, may be infinite¬ 
ly varied in modulation. It is only an extension of metres, 
an amplification of harmonies, of which even the best and most 
varied poetry admits but few.” The main structure or fabric of 
all developed language consists of a system of verbal sounds and 
symbols, with their appeal to the ear and the eye; and the 
artistic manipulation of these musical and pictorial elements, 
the sensuous qualities of speech, elevates what is used primarily 
as an instrument of thought and expression to the dignity and 
glory of an organ of harmonies and a procession of pictures. 
And this artistic change or metamorphosis is wrought by the 
stylist in poetry and prose alike. The puiist and the pedagogue 
may look askance at the flowers and fancies of rhetoiic, the 
graces and refinements of style. But literature cannot help 
them, since, as the late Sir Walter Raleigh so felicitously put it 
in his treatise on Style t “ the * writer’s pianoforte is the diction¬ 
ary —a pianoforte on which he strikes varied notes, number¬ 
less permutations and combinations of sound to work in 
resonant sympathy with sense. In short, the stylist, whether 
he practises prose, or verse, plays on the gamut of human emo¬ 
tion and thought with verbal symbols and sounds. 

We are more directly concerned here, however, with the 
style of prose, or rather, of prose-poetry. That prose admits of 
rhythm, nay, may occasionally achieve magnificent effects, 
rising to voluptuous cadences or concerts of melody, will be 
questioned by none who has any ear for the bursts of music, 
the sound-effects produced by the skilful maishading of words 
and syllables in prose style. “ In some of DeQuincey's grand¬ 
est passages," observes Minto, “ the language can be compared 

* " Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, as each phrase in music 
consists of notes. One sound suggests, echoes, demands, and harmonises 
with another ; and the art of rightly using these concordances is the final art 
in literature ” (R. L. Stevenson). “ If music be the ideal of all art whatever, 
precisely because in music it is impossible to distinguish the form f rom the 
substance or matter, the subject from the expression, then, literature by find¬ 
ing its specific excellence in the absolute correspondence of the term to its 
import, will be but fulfilling the condition of all artistic quality in the things 
everywhere of all good art." (W. H. Pater). It is not very difficult to cite 
more “ parallels ” to these statements from other writers on style, English or 
even Continental. 
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only to the swell and crash of an orchestra. 5 ' Moreover, “ in 
every good prose-writer," says Lytton, “ there will be found 
a certain harmony of sentence, which cannot be displaced 
without injury to his meaning. His own ear has accustomed 
itself to regular measurements of time, to which his thoughts 
learn mechanically to regulate their march." DeQuincey, the 
psychologist of prose style, propounded his rule of prose rhythm 
as follows:—“ One rise and one corresponding fall, one arsis 
and one thesis , flux and reflux, swell and cadence, that is the 
movement for a sentence." Robert Louis Stevenson, who was 
as much absorbed, if not more, in the study and cultivation 
of the niceties of prose rhythm and style, observed that “The 
prose writer," as distinct from the versifier, “since he is allowed 
to be so much as less harmonious, is condemned to a perpetually 
fresh variety of movement on a larger scale, and must never 
disappoint the ear by the trot of an accepted metre." 

Prose may have as much rhythm as it chooses; but it 
must not be encumbered with the shackles of metre, for it is 
proverbially the “ unfettered" word. Or, to state the propo¬ 
sition in the language of Robert Louis Stevenson again, “ The 
rule of scansion in verse is to suggest no measure but the one in 
hand; in prose, to suggest no measure at all. Prose must be 
rhythmical , and it may be as much so as you will, but it must not 
be metrical, but it must not be verse." Or again, as the modern 
critic, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has defined his position in his 
Cambridge Lectures On the Art of Writing , “Verse is memo¬ 
rable speech, set down in metre with strict rhythms; prose is 
memorable speech set down without constraint of metre and in 
rhythms both lax and various." Speaking of the style and 
rhythm of poetical prose, Theodore Watts-Dunton asserts that 
“ while the great goal before the poet is to compel the listener 
to expect his ccesuric effects , the great goal before the writer of 
poetic prose is in the very opposite direction ; it is to make use 
of the concrete figures and impassioned diction of the poet, but 
at the same time to avoid the recognised and expected metrical 
bars upon which the poet depends. The moment the prose 
poet passes from the rhythm of prose to the rhythm of metre 
the apparent sincerity of his writing is destroyed." The pros 
and cons of these propositions can, however, be satisfactorily 
weighed and examined only by a careful consideration of the 
“prosodic 5 ' technicalities of prose rhythm—a subject which has 
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been so thoroughly sifted and scrutinised by scholars like Prof. 
Saintsbury {History of English Prose Rhythm) and Prof. Oliver 
Elton ( English Prose Numbers in Essays and Studies), and 
which has been a trifle superficially but sympathetically criti¬ 
cised by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch.* 

So how can poetic prose or prose-poetry lapse into metre 
or measured rhythm, if we accept the general hypothesis 
that verse or measured speech is a positive disability to and a 
foreign element in all prose style ? Such a plea is not only 
sound in logic and theory, but may also be reinforced by those 
circumstances and reasons, which actuate poets like Walt 
Whitman to liberate even their poetry from the trammels 
of metre, the regular order of verse. But theory everywhere 
in the world clashes with practice ; and so they are also often at 
variance with each other in the region of English prose rhythm, 
with the result that patches and snatches of verse abound in 
much of the first rate English prose-poetry, both of the seven¬ 
teenth as well as the nineteenth century in the chronology of 
English literary developments. Not to speak of such sym¬ 
phonic writers of poetical prose as Milton, Taylor and Browne, 
among others, the styles of even such prose writers as Izaak 
Walton on the one hand, and Sir William Temple f on the 
other, occasionally stumble into poetic diction and numbers 
of a veriety of types. 

William' Sharp (1856-1905), who wrote his stories, poetry, 
romances, criticisms, etc., under the pseudonym of Fiona 
Macleod, insisted upon the name “ Prose-rhythms /’ in preference 
to that of l( prose-poems.” “ Prose is Prose," said he, “poetry 
is poetry. The two arts are distinct, though they may lie so 

* It may, however, be noted in parsing that both Saintsbury and Elton 
introduce tables of feet or measures for the scansion of prose rhythm ; and 
apart from their mutual differences on some minor points, they both seem 
to be agreed on this main principle that “ Variety itself is mistress and queen 
—the moon that governs the waves of prose, as Order is the Sun that directs 
the orbit of verse. (Prose Rhythm.) This maxim may well be translated 
as follows in the language of Prof. Elton:—“ The difference between verse 
and prose is usually said to be this, that in verse a certain system of feet 
recurs with regularity, while in prose there is or ought to be no such recur¬ 
rence.” (Prose Numbers). Yes, variety is not only the law of prose rhythm ; 
it is also the one golden rule of all prose style, at least in English. And this 
rule itself furnishes scope enough for a learned thesis on English prose style! ! 

-j- When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but 
■like a forward child, that must be played with and humoured a little to keep it 
■quiet, till it falls asleep; and the care is over. (Of Poetry). 
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close in method and achievement as to seem to differ only in 
degree. But it is possible to widen the marches of the one, as 
it is possible for the rash to cross the frontiers of the other.” 
And it is not the rash, but consummate artists like Ruskin and 
DeQuincey, who crossed the frontiers ever and anon in pursuit 
of poetic effect. In his moods of greatest exaltation the closest 
approach to the metre and even the rhyme of poetry is found 
in some prose passages of Ruskin, as in the style of Macpher- 
son's Ossian and Blake’s Prophecies. An example of such 
rhytned prose may be cited from Ruskin : 

" And the city l.iy 
Under its guarding - hills 
One labyrinth of delight, 

Its grey and fretted towers 

Misty in their magnificence of height.” 

Here there is actual rhyme in prose, as pointed out by Prof. 
Saintsbury. While of actual unrhymed blank verse in prose , 
it is easy to insert at least a dozen striking examples from 
Ruskin * and DeQuincey, not to speak of other prose-poets in 
English. It is, however, contended by some critics that such 
disguised verse-rhythms are by no means an asset or an 
excellence to prose, and that the prose-poetry of the true 
artistic brand of both DeQuincey and Ruskin studiously avoids 
them, though constantly exposed to their insidious influence. 
Such a contention must, however, ever remain debatable, as it 
discounts facts. Inasmuch as prose-poetry is almost always 
susceptible to the rhetorical and rhythmical spell of metrical 
language, so-called verse-rhythms have practically passed 
muster in English prose, critical aversion notwithstanding; 
genuine prose-poetry may, nay, ought to resist the constant 
intrusion of metre; but it has to submit to its tyranny, now 
and again, like a feeble king's philosophical tolerance of the 
exactions of an irresistible and powerful ally or friend. 

In our bird’s-eye view of the various avenues to the study 
of the problem of prose-poetry in English, Ive have tried to 
reconnoitre the field of theory in most of its—what may be called 
in the absence of a more precise term—philosophic aspects. 
Let us now try to understand prose-poetry, as it shapes itself' 
in practice ; and this could not be better done than by means 

* Even a writer like Dickens occasionally betrayed a tendency towards 
” hybrid verse-prose", notably in the description of the death and burial 
of Little Nell, which, as R, H. Hone first pointed out, though printed in. 
prose, is really ” written in blank verse of irregular metres and rhythms.” 
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of a few typical illustrations. “ Belshazzar the king made a 
great feast to a thousand of his lords.” The magic of this 
dreamy sentence from Daniel, the idea of the mysterious feast, 
as DeQuincey, the prince of English prose poets, himself avows, 
wrought a profound literary impression on his mind in child¬ 
hood. And this felicitous sentence has the ring and modula¬ 
tion of poetical rhythm, the dignity and charm of poetic 
sentiment, and the dreamy vagueness of a romantic image. What 
is the result ? Nothing more and nothing less than this, that 
prose has insensibly fused itself into poetry, and that without 
the transforming agency of metre. Thus the sentence may 
well be treated as a specimen of prose-poetry or poetic prose,— 
prose, that is to say, which, without ceasing to be prose, aims at 
producing the artistic effects of formal poetry by means of 
rhythmical melody, poetic imagery, and all the other subtler 
arts of thought and style. Poetic prose, which captures and 
assumes the art and office of poetry, thus evokes an aesthetic 
pleasure, almost as keen as that of poetry proper ; and as imagi¬ 
nation and emotion or lofty feeling inspire and create formal 
poetry, so they do also poetic prose, which as such must be 
impassioned, imaginative and elevated in expression and thought. 
The prosaic facts of mechanical life, of the unvarying routine of 
mere existence, are properly the stuff for formal or pure prose , 
devoid of poetic passion,—the prose of intellect, instruction and 
information, that is to say,—and not for poetical prose or prose- 
poetry, since the latter dwells in the enchanted bowers ol' the 
poet’s Muse, and ministers to the soul or the higher self of man. 

“ While the capital difficulty of verse,” says Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, “consists in saying ordinary things, the capital 
difficulty of prose consists in saying extraordinary things; that 
while with verse, keyed for higher moments, the trouble is to 
manage the intervals , with prose the trouble is to manage the 
high moments." And he brings home the point when he affirms 
that “its difficulty, the inherent, the native disability of prose — 
is to handle the high e?notional motnents, which more properly 
belong to verse." Suffice it to say that it is these “ high emotional 
moments," properly the province of formal poetry, that are seized 
and delineated by prose-poets and prose-poetry. An illustration 
will serve to prove the point." And out of the bronze of the image 
of The Sorrow that endureth for Ever , he fashioned an image of 
The Pleasure that abideth for a Moment." This sentence, taken, 
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as it is, from Oscar Wilde's Poems in Prose, has a fascination all 
its own for a mind attuned to the idea. ' Oscar Wilde's 
conundrums and paradoxes are often hard nuts to crack by sheer 
common sense ; so the logic of his thought may be abstruse and 
recondite, but his art is transparent. The sentiment is Shelleyian 
and poetic or nothing; the contrast between two opposite and 
apparently irreconcilable ideas is suggested in a language, that is 
reminiscent of the dulcet and drowsy melody of the “ poets' 
poet," Edmund Spenser. This is handling and successfully 
handling “ the high emotional moments " in prose ; and hence it 
is a capital performance in poetical prose or prose-poetry. 

DeQuincey's impassioned prose must needs be a veritable 
mine of English prose-poetry. Let us but choose a solitary 
sentence, a very gem of its kind, from his Vision of Sudden 
Death,* and try to analyse and extract its aesthetic virtues. 
u From the silence and deep peace of this saintly summer night— 
from the pathetic blending of this sweet moon-light, dawn-light, 
dream-light—from the manly tenderness of this flattering, 
whispering, murmuring love—suddenly as from the woods and 
fields—suddenly as from the chambers of the air opening in 
revelation—suddenly as from the ground yawming at her feet, 
leaped upon her, with the flashing of cataracts, Death, the 
crowned phantom, with all the equipage of his horrors and the 
tiger roar of his voice.” 

Here is combined with the stylist's gusto in the sheer glory 
and finesses of phrase the poet's purpose of transcending the 
dreary levels of dull, dispassionate, and prosaic description by a 
soaring flight of poetic fancy. Here is a superb portrait in words, 
which not only describe a scene in all its pathetic intensity and 
detail, in all its beauty, agony, and horror, but also refine and 
rarefy the light and shade of the picture to the finest issues of 
poetic pathos and passion. The artistic beauties and secrets of 
the sentence will strike one’s eye, even though he may not be 
blind to the slight peccadillo, so to speak, of a little obtrusive 
alliteration with the “ S " sound, specially in the beginning of the 
sentence. The sentence is a periodic one, a piece of rhetorical 

* DeQuincey’s English Mail Coach, —which comprises the three 
famous pieces, via., The Glory of Motion, The Vision of Sudden Death, and 
Dream-Fugue—is a masterpiece of English prose-rH^thm. Of the Vision of 
Sudden Death, one critic very rightly observes that " at each stage its melody, 
like that of some great sonata, or at least, of a lyrical ode, is responsive to 
the dominant feeling of the moment." 
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architecture, in which the meaning is suspended.and accumulated, 
intensified and expanded with every successive clause, till the 
tragic fact or the climax of sudden death springs upon us with the 
effect of a dramatic denouement. Yes, it is a drama in miniature, 
in prose, and in a single sentence, with all the scenic effect and 
stage illusion depicted or mirrored in words—words, not one of 
which can be displaced from its proper position, nor replaced by 
another, without doing violence to the peculiar artistry of the 
author of the sentence. And this sentence is an instance again of 
the achievement of “ the high emotional moment” in prose; and 
hence it is prose-poetry. 

It is easy to multiply such examples of poetic prose or 
prose-poetry, exhibiting samples from writers, both earlier and 
later than DeQuincey. But considerations of space forbid such an 
exhibition, however, profitable ; and we should be content to 
close this chapter on general conclusions and illustrations, with 
one more illustration, representative of the Elizabethan Arcadian 
prose-poetry, the author of which is none other than the famous 
Sir Philip Sidney.—“ Her breath is more sweet than a gentle 
south-west wind, which comes creeping over flowery fields and 
shadowed waters in the extreme heat of summer; and yet is 
nothing compared to the honey-flowing speech that breath doth 

carry ; no more than our eyes can see of her.is to be 

matched with the flock of unspeakable virtues, laid up delight¬ 
fully in that best budded form.”— {Arcadia). This is also poetic 
prose,—not altogether an affected mannerism, as it may seen to 
be, because of the orgy of exaggeration which vitiates its beauty 
and sincerity in the modern eye,—but poetic prose of an 
indifferent type, though quite fit to be written and tolerated in an 
age, when men like Roger Ascham and John Lyly loved to 
prostrate themselves beneath a pile of panegyrics, in ordinary 
letters and petitions, to tickle the humour and vanity of the 
Virgin Queen, Elizabeth. Poetic prose or prose-poetry is a very 
legitimate literary exercise even in the twentieth century, only 
that it must*not be suffered to swoon into riotous absurdity and 
untruth, like the Sydneyian sentence quoted above, in the 
perfumed atmosphere of poetic fancy and phrase. Reason should 
always be at the back of poetic prose to check the vagaries of 

Fancy, and to clip its wings in dangerous flights. 

{To be continued’*) _ B. C. GUHA. 


* The next and last article of this series, as already stated in a foot-note 
to the first article, wll briefly deal with the Literary History of English 
Prose-Poetry. B. C. G. 
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WILLIAM TINDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

The year 1925 marks the fourth centenary of the first 
printed New Testament in English. It was translated from the 
original languages by the reformer and scholar William Tindale. 
(By the way, this is how he spelt his own name, and not as 
Tyndale.) The story of Tindale and of his New Testament is 
one of the most interesting episodes in the history of Reforma¬ 
tion in England. Dr. Westcott, in his “History of the English 
Bible" pays a glowing tribute to Tindale and his work in the 
following terms :—“ The history of our English Bible begins 
with the work of Tyndale and it is to him that it has been allowed 
more than to any other man to give its characteristic shape to 
the English Bible.’’ 

The story of his life and labours is briefly told. He was 
a Welshman who was educated first at Oxford and then at Cam¬ 
bridge where he thoroughly saturated himself with the 'new 
learning' brought into vogue by Erasmus. Early in his life, 
Tindale in the course of a controversy made his memorable 
declaration that “if God spared him life, ere many years he 
would cause a boy that driveth a plough to know more of the 
scriptures than [the pope] did.” And history has proved that 
this was neither a vain threat nor an idle boast but the sincere 
ambition of a zealous soul. He soon set himself to work at the 
translation. England was at this time far from being a land of 
the open Bible or of the freed conscience and so he soon found 
himself facing a blind wall of indifference and opposition from the 
established authorities of the church and the state. Before long 
he painfully came to the conclusion that “not only that there 
was no rowme in my lord of londons palace [Bishop Tunstall] 
to translate the New Testament but also that there was no 
place to do it in all englonde.” In the face of all these obstacles 
his enthusiasm did never flag. In May 1524, he betook himself 
to Hamburg and later moved on to Wittenburg, where he may 
have had the privilege of meeting the great apostle of Reforma¬ 
tion, Martin Luther, and of receiving encouragement, inspiration 
and blessing from him in his great work. About twelve months 
passed by and at last his ambition was realised. In the year 
1525, a quarto edition of the New Testament was printed at 
Cologne and in the following year an octavo edition of 3,000 
copies was published at the famous city of Worms. A few 
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copies were smuggled into England but the church of the day 
launched on a campaign of systematic and high-handed persecu¬ 
tion against these ‘ perilous volumes,' as they were called, that 
nothing but the slightest trace is left of them at the present day. 
Of the quarto only a single fragment is now extant which is 
preserved in the British Museum. An imperfect copy of the 
Octavo is kept in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedial, while the 
only complete copy that is available is treasured in the Baptist 
College at Bristol. 

Tindale was not destined to see the fruit of his labours. 
Not long after the publication of his New Testament, he was 
tried for heresy by the authorities of the church and condemned 
to death. On the 6th of October 1536, he was strangled at the 
stake and his body was afterwards burnt. The last prayer that 
escaped his lips, when he was being fastened to the stake was, 
‘Lord ! Open the King of England's eyes.’ 

As a specimen of Tindale’s English style, and the 16th 
century spelling, the following extract will be found inter¬ 
esting :— 

The Beatitudes. 

“ Bleffed are the poore in fprete: for thers is the kyngdom 
of heven. Bleffed are they that mourne : for they fhalbe com¬ 
forted Bleffed are the meke : for they fhall inherct the erthe. 
Bleffed are they which hunger and thurft for rightewefnes: 
for they fhalbe fylled. Bleffed are the mercyfull : for they 
fhall obteyne mercy. Bleffed are the pure in hert: for they 
fhal fe god. Bleffed are the maynteyners of peace : for they 
fhalbe called the chyldren of god. Bleffed are they which 
fuffre perfecucion for rightewefnes fake : for thers is the kyng¬ 
dom of heven." 

No greater praise can be accorded to Tindale and his 
work than that history should reckon him as one of the greatest 
forces of Reformation in England. But for Tindale, one 
ventures to think, Reformation would have had to wait for a 
few decades more. The fact that his Testament was taken as a 
basis for the Authorised version of 1611, is a striking testimony 
to the abiding worth and influence of his work. 

In conclusion, therefore, one might say that ‘though dead 
he yet speaketh,’ not only to his countrymen but to all those 
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who read the English Bible and even to those who speak the 
577 different languages throughout the world into which the Bible 
is translated by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

C. E. Abraham. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES. 

Welcome —We accord a hearty welcome to Rev. Drake, who returned 
from his short furlough on the 8th of November. Wc are glad to find him 
as cheerful as ever. We trust that his coming back will enrich him and us 
and the College at large immensely. 

We also extend a happy welcome coupled with our congratulations and 
best wishes to Prof. C. E. Abraham, who was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Jacob, B.A., on the 22nd October at the Marthoma Syrian Church, 
Kozcncherry, Travancore. 

Visitors —Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley, and Miss Wheatley (Mrs. Rawson's 
parents and sister) arrived here’on the ifith of November and we understand, 
they intend spending the winter in Bengal. We take this opportunity to 
welcome them and to wish them a happy stay and a bonvoyage back. 

Dr. S. Jesudasen, F.R.C.S., of Tirapattur Ashram, visited us early in 
November, and stayed with us in the Main hostel for a few days. He 
delivered several interesting speeches. We aie glad of the opportunity we 
had of learning more of the Ashram he has founded in South India. 

Union Social —This came off on the 24th of November in the College 
Hall before a large gathering of students, and a few old students and 
friends. The programme was long and varied, and it helped to make the 
afternoon very enjoyable. Our congratulations go to Mr. J.ahiri, the 
energetic Secretary of the Union Society, for its success and also for the 
progress of the Union in all directions. 

Academic Laurels —We have much pleasure in announcing the fact of 
the accession of a good academic distinction to a member of our Science 
Staff. Mr. G. C. Chakrabarty, Lecturer in Chemistry, has won the Nagarjun 
Prize for 1924—a prize that is awarded by the Calcutta University for 
advanced w'ork in Chemistry. We desire to congratulate Mr. Chakrabarty 
for the mark he has made in the sphere of Chemical research, rejoice at 
the honour he has brought to the College thereby, and hope that this achieve¬ 
ment will provide a fresh incentive to his efforts in the stabilisation of the 
Science Department of the College. 

Our hearty congratulations to Mr. S. C. Laha, Demonstrator in 
Physics, on his brilliant success in the recent M.Sc. Examination of the 
Calcutta University, in the subject of Anthropology. 

Athletic Club —Cricket and Tennis are in full swing. The Cricketers 
have already played four matches, against Sealdah Imperial, St. Paul's 
School, Vidyasagar and the College Staff, and they intend playing about ten 
more before the season is over. Of the matches played so far, they have been 
successful only in two. We wish them better luck in the rest of the matches. 
There are forty-four members in the Tennis Club—a figure which far 
exceeds that of previous years, and practices are regularly held at three nets. 
So far, two matches have been played, one against the College Staff, and the 
other against Bishop's College, and in both we have won. The Boat Club 
has revived, and the number of enthusiasts total thirty-five. We hope they 
will continue to keep up the enthusiasm, and show that the Club is well worth 
its existence. 
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The Annual Sports meet is fixed for the 6th of February next. YVe 
hope to see a greater number of Old Students corning forward as prize-donors 
this year. Will they kindly correspond with the General Secretary ? 

Scouting —The College Rover Troop has made a good beginning. The 
total strength at present is 26, out of which twelve are new iremits. They 
have a very busy programme before them for winter, and wc hope to see 
much of them ere the season is ended. Mr. Cyril Ratnayake is a new 
addition to the list of officers, and at present he is giving the Rovers 
instructions in Physical Drill. 

Convocation —We understand the convocation is coming oil on the 23rd 
of January. The Hon. Justice Sir Ewart Grieves, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, has kindly consented to preside. 

Examination* —The half-yearly Examinations of the H. T. D. begin 
on the 16th of December, and the Selection Tests of Arts and Science 
Departments on the 18th. 

In Memoriam —As a token of respect to and regard the late Oueen 
Alexandra, the College was closed in all its departments for two days. 

Hostel* —We are glad to announce the opening of another hostel 
at “River View,” Strand Road under the wardenship of Mi. B. C. Guha, 
M.A. The hostels, four in number, are now full, and the general health 
in all of them is quite good. 

Higher Theological Department —News has just been received that 
Rev. J. A. Jacob, B.D., and P. G. Matthew, B.D., two of our old students, 
have secured creditable passes in the 2nd class M.A. (Philosophy) ot the 
Calcutta University. We are glad to announce that two of our old students, 
Mr. B. Piadhan and Mr. D. Naik arc to be ordained as ministers of the 
Baptist Community early in February. We hope and pray that God will 
use them both more and more for the extension of His Kingdom. 

W. M. P. Jayatunga. 


UNION SOCIETY NOTES. 

After the long Poojah vacation the College Union Society resumed its 
work with full energy and vigour. 

On the 181I1 of November, Captain Petavel of the University of Calcutta, 
delivered a lecture on the burning topic of the day—“the Question of 
Unemployment.” He suggested that the establishment of Agricultural and 
Industrial colonies in connection with Colleges and Universities would be the 
best solution for the problem of unemployment among educated Indians, 
as, by such means, a student would not only be able to support himself in his 
college life, but also would be in a position to earn his own bread after leav¬ 
ing the college. 

The first annual social gathering was held on the 24th of November,, 
1925. Our Principal, Rev. Dr. Howells entertained us with the song 
“ Le Marseillaise.” The social was an agreeable and an enjoyable event. 

On December first we had a debate on “ Is the time ripe enough for a 
big advance in Female Education ? ” Both the opener and the opposer tried 
to make their positions tenable as well as they could. But one doubts 
whether they did not miss the real point of the discussion. The real point 
was, however, made clear by the President of the day, Dr. Howells, in his 
concluding remarks. 

In my last Union Society Notes I had mentioned the fact that the 
Serampore College Friends' Dramatic Club were preparing to stage a 
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Bengali Drama, tiaghubir, in aid of the College Poor Fund and the 
memorial fund of Sj. Chittaranjan Das. The drama was staged on August 
29th. 'Hie sale proceeds of the tickets amounted to Rs. j8o which was 
divided equally between the aforesaid funds. So far as tHfe performance is 
concerned it was really a grand success and it is reported that it was the best 
Bengali dramatic performance witnessed in Serampore College. Of the 
players, those who deserve special mention are: Messrs. K. Mallick, P. 
Bose, C. Sinha, S. Das, S. Nandy and D. Lahiri. Some of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen were also awarded medals by distinguished visitors. 

Last, but not least, I should like to thank the Rev. J. N. Rawson, 
and the Vice-Presidents of the Union Society and Dr. Howells for their 
sympathy, advice and help in making the performance a success. 

Dwijendra Lall Lahiri, 

Secretary, Union Society. 

BROTHERHOOD NOTES. 

¥ 

A general meeting of the Brotherhood was held on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber to elect a few office-bearers to fill up the vacancies which had occurred 
in the Committee. The following members form the Committee for the 
present year. 

Patron Prof. C. E. Abraham. 

President Mr. J. P ( otehngam. 

Secretary Mr. N. I). Samuel. 

Treasurer Mr. J. M. Singanayagam. 

Class Repre¬ 
sentatives K. Naik. 

T. M. Thomas. 

D. K. Sircar. 

P. 1 . Alexander. 

J. P. Tiga. 

Asa Brotherhood we are no less loyal to the N. M. S. than to the 
S. C. A. The N. M. S. Sunday which fell this year on the 8th of November 
was observed with earnestness and enthusiam that an indigenous missionary 
organisation like the N. M. S. evokes in the hearts of Indian Christian 
youngmen. A general meeting was held in the Common Room when Prof. 
C. E. Abraham spoke on “The N. M S. and its appeal to youngmen.” 
The address was followed by a short session of prayer and praise on behalf 
of the work of the Society. 

Later in the month, we had the privilege of a visit from Dr. Jesudasen 
of Tripattur Ashram. He is a notable figure in South India, who has recently 
started an Ashram together with Dr. Forrester Paton from Scotland. Under 
the auspices of the Ashram there is at present a hospital, where patients 
receive free treatment. The Ashram is run on brotherhood lines and both 
these doctors are pledged to celebacy. 'Love and service’ is the motto of the 
Ashram. 

Dr. Jesudasen stayed with us for three days and it is no exaggeration 
to say that before he left he endeared himself to all of us alike, Hindus and 
Christians. He addressed two or three meetings for students on the ‘ Ashram ’ 
and on his experiences as a doctor, and also spoke in the Bengali Church 
Service on the “Contribution of Indian Christians to the national life of 
India.” Highly interesting as his addresses were, his private talks were 
much more helpful to the students. He went about in his Khadder cassoclc 
and chadder from door to door in the hostel, meeting, students and talking 
to them. In short, before he left he was able to win the love of all, who came 
into contact with him and to inspire them to a life of greater service and 
-devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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We are looking forward to another distinguished visitor Dr. Stanley 
Jones of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, who is expected to 
visit Serampore on the 19th of January, and to addiess the College Union 
Society. 

A merry Christmas and a happy New Year to all the members of the 
Brothehood ! 

N. D. Samuel, 

Secretary. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 1925. 

The outstanding and cheering result of the season was our success in 
the Calcutta Intercollegiate League. Last year we finished ninth with io 
points to our credit, while this year we were third with 17 points. 

We began well by beating Carmichad Medical College. Then came 
two disappointments, as both the Law College and Ripon College failed to 
fulfil their engagements.* The next two games were a severe lest : City 
College, the League leaders beat us at home by 1-0, while against the 
Medical College, though we struggled hard on a vile ground ai Maicus 
Square, we were beaten 2-1. Then came three draws,—with the three 
Calcutta Christian Colleges, Scottish Churches’, St. Xavier’s and Si. Paul’s. 
The first two wete good hard games and the scoies represented the play, hut 
in the St. Paul's Inatch we had three quaileis of the game but failed near 
goal. That, as a matter of fact, was a fan ly constant complaint. We had 
an excellent defence and our forwards also were fan ly good in mid-field play, 
but they lacked thrust and shooting power. 

As usual wc began to shake together about half way through the term, 
and were greatly encouraged when rather a weak team managed to heat 
Presidency College on their own ground by 2-0. Then came decisive victo¬ 
ries over Asutosh, Vidyasagar and Bangabasi Colleges, when our forwards 
really got down to business. 

With reference to the general conduct of the League it was very regrett¬ 
able that so many colleges failed to fulfil their engagements. Unless League 
matches are played on the days fixed or timely notice is given if the day is 
inconvenient, the League, which started so well, will become a farce. We 
have far more difficulty than any other college because wc have to travel 
every other match to Calcutta: yet we were apparently the only college to 
keep all our League engagements. We are keen that the League should 
flourish so that before long a University team may be formed from among 
the League members to play Dacca and Patna, and perhaps Madras and 
Bombay. 

Re shield matches, we did not fare anything like so well as in the League. 
City College knocked us out of the Elliot Shield in the first round. We got 
into the semi-final of the Bisnumani Shield, but were beaten by St. Paul's in 
a re-play which ought not to have taken place on their own ground. The 
local Kunjabehari Shield was the least satisfactory of our engagements. We 
drew with Howrah Classical F. C. three times and then had to withdraw for 
lack of time. In these matches the ineptitude of our forwards was seen at its 
worst. We had bad luck and a bad referee but should have won easily if 
we had really tried. It is a painful memory. We had only time for two 
friendly matches one of which was with the Pelican Club. Our old students 
assisted by one or two professors and present students played up with great 
spirit and succeeded in making a creditable draw. 

As regards our players, Crosswell at back was undoubtedly the success 
of the season. Hareswar, his partner though not up to his form of two 
seasons ago did very well. Satcowrie Das our goal keeper did excellently 
and was a valuable discovery. Altogether our defence was sound. The - 
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same could not always be said about our half-back line. Dinanath was not 
so good as last year but still did valuable work. Mullick was as good as 
ever when fit, but his knee worried him a lot. P. M. Koshy who rejoined 
the team after two years absence was uncertain but showed us what he really 
could do in the Pelican match. 

In the forward line we were fortunate in inducing Mr. Angus to play 
more regularly than he has done in previous seasons and he was undoubtedly 
the best of our players. Next we would place Sudhir Dutt though he 
was rather erratic and has not got over his selfishness. In the latter half 
of the season however, he combined better and struck a scoring vein and 
so removed our former disappointment. The rest of the forward line was 
subject to too frequent changes. We thought we had secured the necessary 
thrust and weight for attack in P. J. Phillip but we had to drop him for 
a time for what looked like lack of trying power. We are glad however, 
that later on he improved and came back. At outside right we first played 
a new Burmese student, Hong Hsain. When he fell ill we found a very 
capable substitute in Vcrghese. Our inside players both left and right 
changed frequently but Bhabatosh Chatterji and likkori Chowdhuri played 
as often as any. Ekkori however, let us down badly several tunes by failing 
to turn up for matches and had to be censured and suspended. 

The Staff Cup Competition was carried through with great spirit on 
the whole and the feature of the season was the fact that the Staff put in a 
team which played regularly and on the whole, not unsuccessfully. Nine 
teams competed,—Staff, Theology, Arts I, II and III, Science I, II and III 
and the I Vth year Arts and Science combined. The Fourth year won the 
cup, winning 7 matches and drawing 1. Theology also did remarkably 
well, winning 6 and drawing 2. Perhaps the greatest value of the Staff 
Cup Competition was that it caused a hundred members of the college to 
play football with some regularity. No other sport has yet approached 
such a record. 

Our thanks are due to the Captain and Secretary, Harcswar Bardoloi 
and Dinanath Bhattacharyya; also to the General Secretary, W.M.P. 
Jayatunga and members of the Refreshment Committee, J. Cotelingam and 
C. R. Baroi, for all their labours to make the season a success. 


RESULTS OF MATCHES. 


July 

14. L. Home, 

College v. Carmicluel Medical College 

W. 

2 

0 

n 

18. L. Away 

II 

v. University Law College 

W. Opponents 
scratched. 

11 

22. L. ,, 

II 

v. Ripon College 

W. 


, 1 

»i 

25. L. Home 

II 

v. City College 

L. 

0 

1 

it 

27. L. Away 

H 

v. Medical College 

L. 

r 

2 

11 

3 ^* 1- i> 

II 

v. Scottish Churches’ College 

D. 

0 

0 

Aug. 

1. F. Home 

11 

v. Serampore Sporting Club 

L. 

0 

1 

II 

3 - ,, 

II 

v. St. Xavier’s College 

D. 

1 

1 

11 

8. S. Away 

11 

v. City College 

L. 

0 

2 

1 1 

17. L. Home 

11 

v. St. Paul's College 

D. 

1 

1 

11 

19. S. Away 

II 

v. Howrah Classical F.C. 

D. 

1 

1 

II 

24. L. ,, 

II 

v. Presidency College 

W. 

2 

0 

1 ) 

26. S. ,, 

II 

v. Howrah Classical F.C. 

D. 

1 

1 

11 

27. S. Home 

If 

v. Ripon College 

W. 

1 

0 

91 

28. L. ,, 

II 

v. Ashutosh College 

W. 

3 

0 

Sept. 

1. S. Away 

II 

v. Howrah Classical 

D. 

0 

0 

II 

3 - S. „ 

ft 

v. St. Paul's College * 

D 

2 

2 

If 

4: L. Home 

If 

v. Vidyasagar College 

W. 

2 

0 
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Sept. 7. S. Away 

,, v. St. Paul’s College 

L. 0 

r 

„ 9. L. ,, 

,, v. Bangabasi College 

W. 4 

2 

,, 12. F. Home 

,t v. The Pelican Club 

D. 2 

2 


Played Won Drawn Lost Goals for 

Airainst Poinic 

College Record 

21 8 8 s 23 

0 

17 

24 

Last Year 

20 11 2 7 22 

18 

24 

CALCUTTA INTERCOLLEGIATE 



FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 



College 

Played Won 

Drawn 

1 .osl 

Goals 

for Against 

Poinl 

1. 

City 

10 

9 

1 

0 

14 

5 

10 

2. 

Scottish Churches’ 

11 

7 

3 

1 

J 9 

8 

j 

17 

3 - 

Serampore 

U 

7 

3 

2 

16 

7 

17 

4 . 

St. Xavier’s 

11 

7 

1 

3 

23 

10 

15 

5 - 

St. Paul’s 

11 

5 

4 

2 

*9 

11 

14 

6. 

Medical 

7 

6 

0 

I 

11 

I 

12 

7 - 

Carmichael 

8 

3 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

8. 

Vidyasagar 

10 

4 

0 

6 

S 

l 7 

8 

9 - 

Ashutosh 

8 

3 

1 

4 

6 

9 

7 

10. 

Presidency 

10 

2 

1 

7 

5 

15 

5 

11. 

Bangabasi 

9 

2 

1 

6 

5 

20 

5 

12. 

Ripon 

10 

1 

1 

S 

4 

18 

3 

13 - 

Law 

12 

0 

0 

12 

... 

. . . 

0 


J. N. Rawson. 


PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 

Many are of opinion that, living on roots and herbs, leading a secluded 
life m the woods, subjecting the body to all sorts of hardships, and off and 
on spending some time in deep contemplation of Nature and God —all these 
when put together are identical with “plain-living and high thinking." It is 
a most unfortunate error. To say that, a man who lives the solitaiy life of a 
Sanyasi, who dwells in a remote corner of some forest, who feeds on the 
little his surroundings afford ; and who there at his seat greatly distant from 
habitations of men, and free from all traces of human steps, thinks of things 
high and sublime, is the solitary ideal of “ Plain-living and high thinking" is 
nothing but a travesty of truth. Plain-living does not necessarily mean the 
mortification of the body, nor is high thinking incompatible with an active 
life in human society. The former is to be distinguished from living a 
luxurious life, and the latter ought to be contrasted with wastingthe precious 
hours of the span of life in low, vile and unwholesome thoughts. Not caring 
much for what to eat and what to wear, feeding on whatever is served before 
one, if only it is eatable, wearing simple ordinary garments sufficient to 
preserve body from heat and cold; and instead of idling away one’s life in 
mean restaurants and third-class operas in hard snorings and low, un¬ 
pleasant chats, making the best use of the coins in life’s purse in literary 
activities, in the improving of the moral and the physical sides of our 
being,—-this is what may be rightly and appropriately called “Plain¬ 
living and high thinking.” 

The familiar names of Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Vidyasagar will enable one to fully realise the kind of life that is to bedived, if 
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it is to be plain and at the same time, charged with high thinking. These 
were men who understood that, God bestows upon every one certain gifts 
and that they are not to be neglected nor to be left to waste away. Realising that 
without them self-culture was a thing not to be dreamt o£, they turned these 
gifts to their account and thereby benefitted themselves in a high measure. 
They knew that, occasions of learning and self-improvement come, stay for 
a while and then pass, and that the wheels of time shall not be reversed to 
bring them back once they are gone. They ever strove hard and moved 
strenuously towards practical self-culture and that was the end they had 
always in view. And practical self-culture, moral, mental and physical, is 
the real interpretation of the rather perplexive term, “ Plain-living and high 
thinking.” This being the case, every one should look for his or her guide in 
life to these men, who though dead, have left to posterity, the key to their 
success and gloiy. 

To start self-culture, a man has in the first place to keep his eye on 
the improvement of his moral side. He is to be vigilant at eveiy step to 
prevent the entry of vice and evil into his moral being. Moral culture like 
charity has got to begin at home. There, under paternal guidance and 
maternal influence, he should leai n the elcment/liy moral lessons, which will 
by all means stand him in good stead in the battle of life, serving as the best 
armour, he could ever think ol. l’he all-honoured qualities of self-restraint, 
tenderness of heart, courtesy, humility, fidelity, chivalry, cheerfulness and 
disrespect of evil things—all these must be practised from the very cradle at 
home. On entering the naughty world teeming with affectation and deceit, 
he is to be careful in every thing he does, and his should be a keen and far- 
seeing eye moving in all directions. The society he moves in, the company 
he keeps, and the friends lie walks about with, arc to be carefully chosen 
and tested. Special care is to be taken in building up his character and 
conduct and knowing that, they count a great deal in the affairs of life, they 
should be properly moulded. The oft-quoted lines of the Elizabethan poet 
contain a truth which every disciple of self-culture must take as his watch¬ 
word in the battle of life : — 

“ Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate— 

Nothing to him falls early or too late 
Our acts our judgments are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 

The sharpening of intellect and the development of mental powers are 
necessary ingredients of self-culture. Culture would be impossible, if the 
mental faculty was left to waste away, for a person of unpolished brain and 
rough intellect could by no means be deemed a self-cultured man. The 
following saying of Ben Jenson, once the poet-laureate of England, should be 
taken as the guiding-star for every traveller plodding through the path of 
self-culture: 

" Make your books, your friends 
And study them unto the noblest ends, 

Searching for knowledge, and to keep your mind 
The same it was inspired, rich and refined.” 

Reading must play the principal part in self-culture. Companionship with 
the minds of old means much and reaches a considerable distance towards 
self-improvement. In reading, one must be very methodical, extremely 
cautious in selecting books and greatly discriminative in choosing the 
hours for study. Knowledge is to be gathered from the pages of books 
and intellectual food should be sought in the writings of great men. 
Remembering that an intellectual giant commands ffespect and homage from 
the whole world, it is desirable for Sul aspirants after practical self-culture to 
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delve deep into the mines of knowledge and learning and come back masters 
of rich and precious treasures. 

"Life is not to live, but to be well’’—This great saying of Martial 
ought to be indelibly impressed upon the minds of those, who arc endeavour¬ 
ing to be self-cultured men. For, it is no less than gospel truth to say that 
self-culture cannot be complete and adequate, so long as the body is not 
taken care of: Milton said, " I call a complete and generous education that, 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. 1 he body being closely 
connected with the mind, it follows that, a weak body is incapable of hard 
mental work; and again on the other hand, no function of the body can be 
safely performed without the habitual strong control of a well-disciplined wi . 
Therefore, to be healthy, it is required of one, to be good; to be good, 
one must be wise; and to be wise, it is demanded of one to be devout and 

reverent. , . . f , 

To sum up, it is to be ineffaceably engraved upon the minds ot all de¬ 
votees of plain-living and high thinking that, it is not different from practical 
self-culture and the secret of attaining it is the development and the promo¬ 
tion of the three distinct faculties that the human being is composed ot viz. 

moral, intellectual and physical. - 

Chittaranjan Baruy, 

Third Year, B.A. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

One of the greatest problems in India at the present time is the 
emancipation of women. It is one of the essential conditions of all national 
progress. For, it is a patent fact, as certain as anything in Mathematics, 
that the progress of a nation is totally dependent upon the question of female 
education. And freedom can come only through enlightenment. 

And if it is true, as undoubtedly it is, that " Man is the brain, bu 
woman is the heart of humanity; that he its judgment, she its feeling; that 
he its strength and she its grace, ornament and solace, we cannot deny the 
fact that the character of man, nay, the strength of a nationals m the so ter 
sex. “A sufficient measure of civilisation,” says Emerson, is the influence 

of g°<^ . g ite c , ear that to improve India socially and intellectually we 
should first of all improve the condition of women. We should give them 
perfect freedom to exercise their reason and develop their persona y. 
They should by no means be restricted. If we stultify •Jem ve 
stultify ourselves. For they are really our educators. We ''uitate t e 
character from the very childhood, and we are what w > 

government. If they are well-educated the children are bound to be weU 
educated. There is an instinctive tendency in children to 'mtate the,r 
mothers. In fact, it is the mother rather than the fat iei , e “ 
a deep and lasting influence on the mental and mora! character of 
children. The Duke of Wellington’s father was but a fiddler ; but How d d 
the Duke of Wellington and his brothers become men or mark f it s 
because their mother was a woman of high ambitions. a* Indian 

Duke of Wellington and open the autobiographical inspired 

leader, Mr. Darfabhai Naoroji, and you will find how the: man wa^ ^p^d 

and stimulated by his mother not only in early life but <- of fema j e 

age, and how she helped him with all her heart in 
Education and other social reforms against the prejudices y. 

Then it is our imperative duty to educate our women, so that they may 
understand their duties and responsibilities and the true purpose o eir 
lives. They will then understand that their life is 
and jewelry establishment and that they are not 
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beauty and complexion in the matrimonial market. Their minds will then be 
divested of “ vain hopes and false valuations,” and they will know that the 
be-all and end-all of their existence is not anything othtr than education, 
self-culture and the service of others. But “ if tfcey come untaught from 
the schools of education,” as Sydney Smith says, “they will never be 
instructed in the school of events.” 

In India, unfortunately, female education—though not overlooked is 
not advancing very rapidly. Although the school master is abroad in the 
town, the condition of the village is very deplorable. All that we find there 
is a “ Patsala ” of ten students and one teacher. That is why Lord Curzon 
declared emphatically that “ he could not be satisfied with a state of things 
in which four villages out of five arc without a school; and three boys out of 
four grow up without education; and one girl in forty only attended school. 
Yet this is not all. If we go to any village what will strike us most is that a 
girl whose throat is full of her mother's milk, is sometimes hastened into 
matrimony without any proper understanding of the duties of married 
state. * 

If we go through Lord Ripon’s Education Commission, Report, we shall 
understand why girls arc not well-educated in India. It says,—- 

“The social customs of India, in regard to child-marriage and the 
seclusion in which women of the well-to-do classes spend their married life 
in most parts of the country, create difficulties which emharass the promoters 
of female Education at every step. The duration of the school-going age 
for girls is much shorter than that for boys. It usually terminates at nine 
and seldom extends beyond the eleventh year. At so early an age a girl s 
education is scarcely begun; and m very few cases has the married child the 
opportunity of going on with her education after she leaves school.” 

Now this being the case, how can we expect any rapid advancement in 
female Education ? We should first remove the long-standing prejudice 
and superstition which are the stumbling blocks in the path of female 
Education. But this state of things was not in existence in India in the 
Vcdic age when it is said women like Maitreyi and Gargi discussed knotty 
questions of philosophy with the learned men of the couit of Janaka. I he 
deeper we dive into our old annals the more we are convinced of the fact 
that our ancient women were not only' the partners of their husbands in 
matters of joys and sorrows but they shared in their thoughts, their aspira¬ 
tions and their studies as well. They not only learnt the copy-book proverbs 
that “ honesty is the best policy " but they practiced virtue and turned their 
minds “ upon the poles of truth.” Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt thus writes 
about the position of women in ancient India, in his admirable work on 
“ Civilisation in Ancient India,”— 

“ We have seen that the absolute seclusion of women was unknown in 
ancient India. Hindu women held an honourable place from the dawn of 
Hindu civilisation four thousand years ago; they inherited and possessed 
property; they took share in sacrifices and religious duties; they attended 
great assemblies on state occasions; they often distinguished themselves in 
Science and the learning of their times. And they even had their legitimate 
influence on politics and administration. Considered as the intellectual 
companions of their husbands, as their friends and loving helpers in the 
journey of life, as the partners of their religious duties, and the centre of 
their domestic bliss, Hindu wives were honoured and respected in ancient 

times.” . . 

From the above instances, then, the conclusion becomes irresistible 
that enlightened freedom and the most honoured place in the temple of 
scholarship, are the rightful inheritance of Indian women. But time, 
which, ripens the green fruit destroys also the ripe**one; and the country 
which was once famous for education and enlightenment became, under 
some of the Moghul Emperors a home of ignorance and superstition. All 
our past grandeur was now slowly decaying. We received from Providence 
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the civilisation of the West with its advocates of female education like Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethunc and others. We know that Mr. Bclhune sacrificed his 
land and property and everything- in this all-to-myself world for the cause 
of education of women. We are happy to see our women, though very few 
are receiving liberal education in several parts of India. Yet there arises 
the question, 'how to make a big advance for female education in India’ ? 
And in what way ? Is it by placarding or notifying in the villages that 
female education is necessary? No, not in that way; but by means of 
institutions through winch the villagers will come to know the fact that their 
girls can render greater seivice to them if they are educated than if they are 
simply allowed to make cakes for fuel by throwing cowdung on the wall. 
They will then understand that if the girls arc allowed to satutate then 
minds with the “good book” which Milton calls, “an immoilulity raLhcr 
than a life”; they will be able to discharge the vaiious duties in every 
station of life—as sister, mother, neighbour, etc. 

Let us, then, unfutl the banner of “female Education” throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast continent of India. Let every educated man 
swear that as long as therp is life in his limbs and breath in his nostnls he 
will strain every nerve to advance the cause of female education in India. 

Let us work standing shoulder to shoulder for this common cause, 
firmly believing that the hand that rocks the cradle is the force that rules 
the world. 

Rabinpra Nath Banerjea, 
I.A. ist. Year Class. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE IN THE KHASI HILLS. 

“ Khasi we, blithe and free, through the hills we roam, 

Mossy dells, rocky fells, there we make our home, 

O’er the hills fresh breezes meet us as we tramp along, 

Birds’ melodious voices greet us, greet us with their songs.” 

But alas! blithe though we are, free though we feel, sweet though the 
breezes blow, and melodious though the voices of the birds sound in our eats, 
yet gloomy and sad are our hearts when we think of the barbarous pi act ice 
still prevalent throughout the length and breadth of our Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills,—that cruel, inhuman, atrocious and abominable custom of llaman 
Sacrifice. Over and over again murder cases are brought before the 
Government, but as yet the Government could do nothing to prevent the 
practice, for the task is really very hard. The common belief of the 
Government authorities as well as of the people outside the Khasi Hills is 
that these murders were committed not for any religious purpose, but that they 
were traceable to either jealousy, malice or greed of money. But as we shall 
see later on, facts point in the former direction. 

Dread of the murderers is not an uncommon thing in the hills. It is 
the talk of almost every home, and it sits like a nightmare upon the hearts of 
every Khasi and Synteng.* 1 hroughout the hills this practice is still 
prevalent even to-day, and Cherrapoonjee, that place which beats down the 
record of the world in respect of rainfall, which looks gloomy and dark both 
day and night almost throughout the year due to fog, stands foremost as a 
place best suited to those who profess the murderers’ creed. 1 he practice of 
these murderers is to waylay innocent travellers and labourers in some 
solitary places, or pelt passers-by with stones or knock at the doors of some 
houses at night with various requests. Scarcely could a murderer be found 
roaming about alone on his unholy mission. Generally, they would go in 
company from two to about fifteen or twenty; and sometimes, some Gurkhas 

* Syntengs are the inhabitants of Jaintia Hills. 
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even could be found amongst them armed with daggers and other fighting 
weapons. In each company there will be at least one person who belongs to 
some murderers’ clan, and all the rest are mere labourers, who are well paid 
for their services. In their tour, these murderers could be found armed with 
a pair of silver scissors, a small silver lancet and a small cylinder made either 
of silver or the branch of a bamboo. When they catch hold of a person, 
they pierce the inside of his nostrils with the silver lancet, receive the first 
drops of blood into the small cylinder, and then cut off the nails and tips of 
the hair with the pair of scissors, and after that, they would thiottle and 
strangle him to death. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills are tree from dangerous 
wild beasts when compared to other hill districts, and from robbers and 
dacoits when compared to the neighbouring plains. But it will be found 
that almost every Khasi, man or woman, has some kind of defensive 
instruments about their person, for fear of being attacked by these murderers. 
In former days, these murderers were not so dangerous as they are at present. 
In those times, they used to go about always unarmed. But the so-called 
civilized murderers of the present day, always equip themselves with 
clubs, daggers or even pistols or revolvers, boll} for defensive and offensive 
encounters; whenever it is convenient to them, they would fight a group of 
persons killing the strong and leaving the weak unharmed whom they 
could easily catch and kill by throttling and strangulation. It is believed 
that it is only the first drops of blood that these murderers want, for, if the 
blood they shed touches the earth, the god to whom they offer the sacrifice 
would not take it, as it would be regarded by him as a “second-hand” 
offering. 

An act of muider is a thing which shocks anyone even at the very 
thought of it. It may then be asked: “How could a murderer take 
innocent life so easily and without any scruple? ’’ In the case of the Kliasis, 
it is believed that murder becomes an easy matter only after one has drunk a 
certain kind of highly fermented liquor breathed upon by a certain demon 
known as the Thlen —the god to whom human blood is sacrificed. It is also 
believed that this Tlilen is a kind of spirit which sometimes appears in the 
shape of a snake as big as a python, but which has also the power of 
contracting itself to the size of the hairspring of a watch. It is further 
believed that it could change itself into the form of a cat oi a certain kind of 
fish, l'he common belief of those people is that those who keep and worship 
this Thlen, prosper in wealth as well as in health ; but if once they fail to 
appease it with human blood, misfortune is sure to come, in the shape of loss 
of some members of the family, or in wealth and property. Again, when 
once a person has adopted it, he will never be able to drive it away unless he 
removes all his wealth and banishes himself from his house naked. There 
are also a few instances, it is said, where the demon left a family willingly. 

It is quite natural however for everyone to question the fact as to the 
actual existence of human sacrifice. What could their motives be in thus 
taking the lives of innocent people? Government officials as also other 
people thought for a long time that the murders were prompted by 
considerations of vengeance, or jealousy. But the following facts prove that 
they do it in the holy name of religion. Oh! what a travesty! Could 
anything be more painful to a God of love? (t) The cutting of the nails and 
tips of hair of the victim as well as the taking of the first drops of blood from 
him cannot be fully accounted for by any inimical feeling; (2) Strangulation 
and throttling are not very easy means of murdering apeison; (3) No 
robber can expect to get anything substantial from poor labourers who work 
in the fields; (4) No enmity is possible between two persons living 
50 or 60 miles apart, absolutely unknown to each other; (5) When a 
murderer happens to be killed by anybody, no on^ could get any news 
of it; the relatives of the victim, as soon as they happen to know of the 
death, would make the people know that so and so is seriously ill, and after 
a day or two they would declare him to be dead, and then, as a further proof, 
they would burn a bier or coffin in a funeral pyre with no corpse in it. 
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In spite of all that has been said, no one need be afraid of going to 
Khasi Hills—to Shillong; for the murderers referred to above, would not 
murder a non-Khasi intentionally; but I would advise my friends to take 
proper care of themselves lest they be mistaken for Khasis ! 

T. Rodborne. 

/>. D. ist Year Class. 


THE MESSAGE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

A true poet, according to Wordsworth, is a teacher who tenches a 
great gospel; a message which takes its roots deep in the soil of time and 
throws its branches wide in the hearts of men. Robert Biowning, an 
idealist, philosopher, optimist and seer, is a great poet for he delivered 
a lofty message to mankind. 

The poetry of Browning is leavened with an optimist philosophy of life 
and a lofty idealism which unfolds before us the dynamic poLency of love, 
the benevolence of God, the seriousness of life and the immortality of the 
soul. There flows through his poetry rills of mysticism winch enhances its 
spiritual significance; there rings in his works a virile nobility of love that 
runs like a golden thread all through his works, 

The dry, dull, denary, matter-of-fact world with its common places, 
trials and tribulations goaded Shelley to revolutionary idealism, bul to 
Browning the mundane earth was a beautiful place to live in. Lite is not an 
aggregate of days and years frittered away in ease and luxury but it has its 
onerous duties and responsibilities, shades and shadows, struggles and 
strifes and “the world means intensely and means God.” It is neither 
“ blank nor blot ” to us. A seeing eye and a seeing soul will find the 
ubiquitous presence of the All-Loving God. 

“In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the cold” and 
above us, through us, around us, radiates His love. The fundamental object 
of life is to know God. 

Men travail under the pain of distress and evil, and chafe and fret 
against their miserable earthly existence. Without undeistanding the bene¬ 
volent designs of God they carp and cavil at His laws, lo these people 
who look at the world through smoky glasses, the poet points out the ever- 
willing kindness of God and the blessings that lurk in.disguise behind the 
apparent evils. The existence of evils is a proof of the existence of good and 
of some beneficent moral law; the prevalence of sin presupposes the mercy 
of the Saviour. He says : 

. “Type needs antitype 

As night needs day, as shine needs shade, so God 
Needs evil; how were pity understood 
Unless by pain.” 

It is the fiery ordeals of life that purge our character and stimulate our 
activities and a true hero is one that bears the cross with a smile. Via 
crucis via lucis. One who steers right onward on the ocean of life, though 
worsted by struggles, confronted by storms and tempests, beset with perils, 
but always keeping his eyes steadfast on a lofty and noble ideal is an ideal 
hero. Stumbling-blocks on the path of life are but stepping-stones to a 
higher stage of success. A noble work, in the long run, brings its noble 
recompense. The poet advises us to breast valiantly the throes and travails 
of life: 

" Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go! 
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Be our ]oys[three parts pain ! 

Strive and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang, dare, never grudge the throe.” 

We must reckon Browning, like Shelley, a love-mystic. Love—the 
keynote of his philosophy, solves the enigmas and riddles of life, sheds 
a halo of bliss over the eaithly life and is a safe passport to Heaven : a link 
between God and man. Perhaps, this is the sublimest conception possible 
to man. In "A Death in the Desert” he says,— 

“ h'or life with .all its yields of joy and woe 

And hope and fear. 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 

To Browning Love is the be-all and end-all of life. Love is duty : 

“ O world, as God has made it! All is beauty ! 

Knowing this is love, and love is duty 
What further may be sough! for or declared ? " 

Like Woidsworlh, Browning strongly believed in the doctiineof the 
immortality of the soul. The evanescence of Jail earthly things is placed in 
strange conti ast with the indestructibility and permanence of the soul. 
Death means an opening of a glorious vista : a transition, nobler and higher, 
to a higher spiritual life beyond the grave; and when we reach the “bourne 
from which no [traveller returns” the glory of eternity bursts upon us. 
Then he sings a p;can which is indeed,'the corner-stone of his message. 

Indeed, the corner-stone of his message. 

“ I say, the acknowledgement of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 

Rashbehary Roy, 
Third Year Arts Class. 


A VILLAGE GIRL. 

By Rashbeiiary Roy. 

I. 

Ah ! bright hour of a weary day 
That gave me lark-like mood ! 
When came a beauty in my way, 
And face to face she stood. 


II. 

A girl she was of ten and three, 

Bred in a cottage poor ; 

As air she ran gentle and free 
About her parent’s door. 

III. 

One morn she came while I was there, 

Soft gazed a gentle look 1 ; 

She smiled ; she peeped ; now there: now here: 
Till to her heels she took. 
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IV. 

In her sweet visage I could trace 
Coyness and gentleness ; 

The bloom of beauty, charm and grace 
That spoke her kindliness. 

V. 

I did not touch her modest)' 

By word or look ot call ; 

My lesson was her purity : 

Her breath, her soul, her all 
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Hlzpvxt bg tfyz Principal, t^eatr on Jfmmbatian 
Pan, J^ituaru 23rfc, 1926. 

The Honourable Sir Ewart Greaves, Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Calcutta, Presiding-! 

Rev. Geo. Howells, B.O., PH.D. 

Welcome to the President. 

f N presenting this report of the work of the College for another 
year (1924-25), I may be allowed, Sir Ewart, to give you a 
most hearty welcome into our midst as President of our 
Convocation proceedings to-day. Though we have learned 
to think of you as holding the dignified positions of a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calcutta, yet it is not simply on account ol these dignities that 
we welcome you to-day. In the first place we welcome you on 
account of your long experience of and life-long interest in educa¬ 
tional problems. In your apprenticeship to life as an assistant 
master for several years in an English School after leaving the 
University and before you joined the bar, you had every 
opportunity of learning at first hand what the work of education 
really involves, and it is this experience which has given you such 
sympathy with educationists of all grades in Bengal, and such 
insight into their difficulties and problems. In your present 
position of dignity and responsibility as the Head of a great 
University, we trust you all the more because you have the 
humility and ^imagination to bear in mind your own laborious 
years as a struggling schoolmaster in the days of long ago. Then 
too, Sir, during youi extended period of service as Justice of the 
High Court, you have identified yourself with varied philan- 
throphic movements in Calcutta, educational, social and religious, 
and specially as President of the Executive of the Y. M. C. A., 
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that zealous and broad-minded friend of youth in all lands. But 
I venture to predict, Sir, that in the days to come in India you 
will be specially remembered as the successor in the Vice- 
Chancellorship of that remarkable and masterful personality, Sir 
Ashutosh Mukerji. For twenty years the University had been 
identified with Sir Ashutosh, and as the famous French Monarch 
could say of his kingdom ‘ L'etat, c‘est moi' The State, it is myself, 
so in the University of Calcutta, though the ordinary constitu¬ 
tional procedure was strictly preserved and observed, the 
personality and genius of Sir Ashutosh, whether as Vice-Chancellor 
or in any other capacity dominated the whole administration. 
The lamented death of Sir Ashutosh made the problem of 
adjustment in the conduct of University affairs a peculiarly 
difficult one, and collapse was thought by some to be inevitable, 
but it is owing, Sir, to your tact, sympathy and thoroughness that 
the situation has been so adequately met. With all your other 
duties the burden has been extraordinarily heavy, but your 
shoulders are broad and I have seen no symptom of tottering. 
The University as a whole, without distinction of race or creed, 
has learned to trust your leadership for its statesmanlike outlook, 
broad human sympathies, and fearless advocacy, whether in circles 
high or low, of what you consider fair and right, and I confidently 
prophesy that your Vice-Chancellorship will go a long way in the 
direction of permanently healing the breach that has long existed 
between the Government and the University. The progress of 
education in Bengal, both as it affects the University, and its 
Colleges and Schools, makes anything in the form of a permanent 
quarrel nothing short of a national calamity. I am very sincere, 
Sir, when I say that you are rendering signal service in leading us 
out of the wood. 


Staff Changes. 

Coming to the subject-matter of our report, I desire first 
of all to record changes that have occurred in our staff since our 
last annual gathering. In continuation of my remarks in last 
year's report on certain difficulties that arose here during my 
absence in England I regret to report that we are losing through 
resignation the services of both Mr. Drake and Mr. Mukerji as 
resident members of our staff. I did what I could to retain both 
for Serampore, but things have not shaped in that direction. 
Mr. Drake went on short leave to England in July last, and 
arranged in consultation with the College Council ancl the 
Missionary Committee to resume work with the Baptist Missionary 
Society in some other station after the close of the present 
session. Mr. Mukerji under circumstances known perhaps to 
most of you resumed his work at the Calcutta bar some two years 
ago, and in June last, his resignation as a permanent member of 
our staff was accepted by the College Council, though he will 
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continue to retain an honorary position on our staff and during 
" the past session he has been visiting us once a week for special 
lectures in our theological departments, higher and vernacular. 
To me personally it is a matter of unfeigned regret that circum¬ 
stances did not make it possible to keep both of these colleagues 
with us for another five or ten years, in work to which they 
have devoted the best years of their life. For many a day to 
come their able service and helpful counsel will be missed at 
Serampore, and on behalf of all concerned I desire to express our 
very real gratitude for the many varied and distinguished services 
they have been able to render the College each in his own way 
during the past fifteen years. In the meantime, I am glad to 
report, steps are being taken to strengthen our hands. Dr. 
Watkins, Mr. C. E. Abraham, M.A., B.D., and Mr. B. C. Mukerji, 
M.A., are most welcome additions to our Christian teaching staff, 
and all three have beeiPappointed by our Council in England as 
members of the Faculty, the body (limited by the terms of our 
Charter to specially appointed Christian members of our staff) 
which is responsible to the Council for the internal government of 
the College. Dr. Watkins and Mr. Abraham began work with 
us in July, and Mr. B. C. Mukerji will come into residence in due 
course. In Dr. Watkins, formerly Principal of Carmichael College, 
Rangpur, and at one time Co-pastor with Dr. Clifford we have a 
man of exact scholarship, notable preaching gifts and wide admini¬ 
strative and pastoral experience. He has already earned distinction 
in the sphere of New Testament scholarship, by his book on Gala¬ 
tians, the importance of which is recognised by the best western 
scholars. Mr. Abraham, a member of the Syrian Marthoma 
Church of Travancore is a distinguished graduate of Calcutta and 
Serampore, and is the first Serampore B.D. to be appointed to 
the Faculty. Mr. B. C. Mukerji, well-known in Serampore as the 
son of Rev. S. S. Mukerji and son-in-law of Professor S. C. Mukerji, 
is an old student of Serampore and has for several years been 
rendering acceptable service as Professor of English in the C.M.S. 
College at Gorakhpur. Both Mr. Abraham, and Mr. Mukerji are 
men of notable gifts and character and have had experience of 
various forms of administrative work in Christian institutions. Their 
appointment may fairly be regarded as a proof that the College, 
in so far as the Christian basis of our Charter permits, is prepared 
to accord equality of status to those of our Indian brethren who 
have the necessary scholarship, personal gifts and experience. No 
other changes of any particular importance have taken place in 
our general staff, apart from the appointment of two demonstrators 
and assistant lecturers in the Science Department. 

Departmental Activities. 

(a) Higher Theological Department. The number of 
students in this department at the beginning of our present 
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session for the first time reached 30, of whom 16 are in the BiX 
classes, 5 in the L.Th. second and third years, 7 in the prelimi¬ 
nary year, while two have come for a special course. These 
students have come from many parts, including Ceylon, Travan- 
core, the Telugu Country, Chota Nagpur, Western India, Bengal 
and Assam; and several religious communions are represented, 
Baptists, Lutherans, Syrians (Orthodox and Mar ThomaJ, and 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. Baptists among them number 14, 
a larger number than in previous years, and they come from the 
American, Australian, British and Canadian Baptist Missions 
and Churches, and the Malabar Baptist Association. Students 
in increasing numbers are being supported by the Churches or 
Communities to which they belong. There are some who con¬ 
sider that all students should be trained in the vicinity of their 
own homes, and among their own people. In general this may 
be desirable, but experience has shown that the Serampore 
method of drawing selected students from many parts, and many 
communions, works, and the effect is wholly healthy and edu¬ 
cative on the students themselves. I am fully convinced that if 
there is to be a united Indian nation of the future, inspired 
by the highest ideals, Eastern and Western, and if there is to be a 
United Church of India, freed from sectarian rivalries, such pioneer 
work as we are seeking to do in our small way at Serampore in 
our Higher Theological Department is a wholly essential pieiimi- 
nary. In addition to the higher theological work carried on at 
Serampore, we have five other theological colleges in various parts 
of India, affiliated under our Charter, Viz. Bishop’s College, Cal¬ 
cutta, three institutions in the Madras Presidency, Bangalore, 
Pasumalai and Vellore, and one in Western India, the Ahmednagar 
Divinity College. The number of registered students in the 
affiliated colleges has increased during the year, notably at 
Bangalore and is now 39 while the names on the External Register 
of private students number 91. In the 1925 examinations two of 
our Serampore internal students qualified tor the L.Th. Diploma 
and three for the B.D. Degree, including the first graduate from the 
Baptist Mission (an Oriya student! to complete the B.D. course as 
an internal student. In all 97 students internal and external regis¬ 
tered for the Serampore 1925 theological examinations. For the 
coming examinations as many as 80 papers have to be prepared, 
running into 16 languages, and the examinations have to be con¬ 
ducted at 14 different centres. We are deeply indebted to our 
many honorary examiners and local superintendents for their 
efficient help so freely rendered. The statement has sometimes 
been made that interdenominational co-operation at Serampore 
has failed. This judgment is passed from the superficial standpoint 
of the amount of hard cash paid into our coffers by other organisa¬ 
tions. But even in that direction we havtfnot been without our 
encouragements during the year. The American Baptist Mission- 
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ary Society contributed to Council funds £100, while a gift of 
Rs. 1, 000/- from the Danish Missionary Society of South India 
gave us particular pleasure in view of the Danish associations of 
the College and its Charter. When we bear in mind the inherent 
difficulties of the situation and note how cordial and how thorough 
during the past fifteen years has been the assistance rendered in 
so many varied forms on the part of the various communions in 
furthering the interests of theological study as centred at Seram- 
pore, we cannot but conclude that in some most important respects, 
co-operation at Serampore has been a signal success. Such 
students as have passed through our higher theological classes are 
nearly all of them making good—some as lecturers in theological 
colleges, and seminaries, or other Christian educational institu¬ 
tions, others as pastors of churches, others as religious or social 
workers in missionary or*kindred organizations. 

(b) Arts and Science Departments. Beginning with the 
year 1912 examinations altogether 472 of our students have passed 
the Intermediate Arts examination, and 286 have graduated in 
Arts; and 152 have-passed in Intermediate Science since affiliation 
in 1920. This year for the first time we are sending up students, 
some forty in number, for the B.Sc. In the 1925 examinations 
of the Calcutta University, 76 of our students passed the Inter¬ 
mediate Arts and Science examinations, and 16, a smaller num¬ 
ber than usual, qualified for the B.A. degree three of them passing 
in Honours and two with “distinction." Our results gannot fairly 
be termed brilliant, for the simple reason that the brilliant students 
seeking admission to a mofussil college in the vicinity of Calcutta 
are very few in number. While our examination achievements as 
a college have been distinctly higher through the years than the 
University as a whole, it is not on these that we care to be judged 
and estimated as a college, but on the type of men we turn out. 
We are by no means a large College compared with Calcutta 
standards. Our enrolment for the present session in all depart¬ 
ments is as follows:— 


Intermediate Arts 

99 

Intermediate Science 

... 138 

Bachelor of Arts 

... 5^ 

Bachelor of Science 

... 90 

Higher Theol. Dept. 

.. 3 ° 

Vernacular Theol. Dept.... 

• it 6 

*- 

421 


Of these 79 are Christians and as many as 164 are re¬ 
sident in one or other of our four hostels, and the rest have their 
homes in Serampore and the neighbourhood. Perhaps the out¬ 
standing feature of Serampore College life is the cosmopolitan 
character of our academic environment, the varied character of 
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which finds expression in the manifold organisations and activities 
of our hostels, and in the College as a whole, athletic, literary, 
social, religious. So many factors that serve to 'broaden the out¬ 
look, are in full force in our midst, and the life and work of our 
students, whether arts or theological, Christian or non-Christian 
is deepened and enriched accordingly. Our constant aim as a 
College is not simply or mainly to prepare students for examin¬ 
ations, but to create that atmosphere of fellowship and culture 
that make for genuine character and comradeship, freed from all 
unnecessary rivalries of race and creed. 

(c) Our Vernacular Theological Department. At present 
with 6 students only, this department serves mainly for the training 
of evangelists and pastors for the London Baptist Mission, and the 
Baptist community in Bengal. Its future is still far from clear, more 
especially on account of the lack of a'settled policy in Mission 
conferences and Church Councils regarding the kind of training 
desired, and the support to be given to men when trained. The 
process of Indianisation, so much talked of in the sphere of politics, 
is proceeding apace in the sphere of Mission and Church life, and 
the future of our vernacular department depends largely on the 
ultimate solution of the difficult problems connected with the 
proposed transference of Mission responsibilities to the Indian 
Christian Church and Community. Personally I should regret 
the severance of the longstanding relationship of the College with 
the Baptist Churches of Bengal, as I have a feeling, based on long 
observation, that on the whole the relationship has been good for 
the College, and good for the students concerned. There has in 
my judgment been far too sharp a distinction in Indian education 
between vernacular and English studies. Our vernacular depart¬ 
ment has helped to keep alive the importance and complexity of 
the problem, so far as Serampore traditions and outlook are 
concerned, and the solution in my judgment will come, not by the 
complete severance from each other of the vernacular and English 
systems, but by healthy interaction calculated to prove beneficial 
to both. There is no problem in the sphere of Indian education, 
whether general or theological, attended with greater difficulties 
than that of the vernacularisation of higher studies, and very wise 
direction of the ship of education is necessary ; otherwise we shall 
find ourselves on the rocks. A vernacular swaraj in education is 
easy to contemplate, and the continuance of English domination 
in education is not difficult to imagine. It is not for me as a 
Christian missionary to say anything about politics, but India’s 
highest interests in the educational sphere may for many years 
demand a workable dyarchy of vernacular and English ideals. 
Extremist solutions one way or the other are easy ; but they are 
not always wise. * 
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General Activities and Ideals. 

I can only briefly refer to some of our more general 
activities as a College. Games and sports in our midst have been 
more vigorous than ever, and no more can it be said of the 
average Indian student, as it was commonly said a generation ago, 
that he is interested only in cramming for examinations. In fact 
I sometimes wish as I read over examination papers that he would 
do a little more in that direction. Such athletic exercises as foot¬ 
ball, cricket, tennis, volley-ball, hockey, badminton, rowing, basket¬ 
ball and general sports, have their enthusiastic adherents and 
advocates, and the result is a much healthier and broader outlook, 
in the development of which Serampore is doing its part. The 
Union Society has generally met once a week under the 
Presidency of the Principal, or one of the Union Vice-Presidents, 
and here again we owe a debt of gratitude to a goodly number of 
distinguished visitors. Our Library is an important feature of our 
work as a College. It contains more than 14,000 volumes, and more 
than 1,000 volumes have been added during the past two years. 
The reading and borrowing departments are well used, and more 
than 2,000 books were taken out by students during the year or an 
average of some five books for each student. It is gratifying to 
know that students read something more than keys and cram- 
books. Our Christian students, numbering as they do some eighty 
strong, have carried on their usual religious and evangelical 
activities during the year, and such organisations as the Christian 
Brotherhood, have rendered special help in maintaining a Christian 
and spiritual tone in hostel life ; and we are indebted to many 
emminent visitors, European and Indian, for the help they have 
given us through the Brotherhood in addressing and coming into 
personal touch with the students. To tabulate and put into 
statistical form all the spiritual energy put into a college such as 
Serampore is manifestly impossible. The question is sometimes 
raised whether it is at all worth while from the standpoint of the 
great ideals we entertain as a Christian missionary organisation 
and a sharp distinction is sometimes made between evangelistic 
and educational work. I consider such a distinction mischievous, 
based on false ideas both of education and evangelism. Education 
which repudiates a missionary spirit of evangelism and service has 
little attraction for me, and the same remark applies to evangelism 
in which the educational element is depreciated. In our general 
work we belieVe we are like all other true educationists engaged 
in the great and holy task of intellectual enlightenment and 
emancipation, but at the same time though we humbly confess 
our limitations and failures, we seek to be an evangelical embodi¬ 
ment of the Christian spirit and purpose. 

We believe in education as an elementary human right. 
Our religion teaches that man was made in the divine image, and 
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so we hold that all men are potentially sons of God, and that the 
destiny of the human race is a holy brotherhood of love and 
service. Christian missionaries came to Bengal more than a 
century and a quarter ago, imbued with this sacred liberating 
ideal, and the Government of the day, the East India Company, 
for a time regarded them as dangerous revolutionaries. The spirit 
of the East India Company, which has been the spirit of all 
exclusive corporations, social and political, throughout human 
history, is not dead. A few years ago an Englishman of some 
standing came to see Serampore College and spent an hour or two 
with me. He was an interesting man to meet. Though not 
himself a missionary enthusiast he had a wealthy maiden-aunt 
who was a member of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and he was anxious 
to be able to report to her that he made a pilgrimage to the scene 
of the immortal labours of Carey, Marsbman and Ward. During 
his visit there was considerable political ferment in Bengal, and 
in the course of conversation at my breakfast table he remarked 
to me confidentially ' What a pity it is we began to give these 
people higher education. That was the beginning of all our 
troubles and we are now only reaping the results of our colossal 
folly committed a century ago. It is all very well to talk about 
brotherhood among us white people, and especially among English 
men, though this has its limits, but it is our duty as the ruling 
race to keep these dusky orientals in their proper place and to let 
them plainly understand that we mean to rule to the end of the 
chapter.' I need not say that considering the occasion I listened 
with some amazement to this frank and brutal expression of the 
standpoint of the natural man untouched by the missionary 
passion, and I will not trouble you with my reply. But I am 
afraid that this represents a fairly common attitude in all lands on 
the part of those that have to those that have not, whether in the 
realm of social, religious or political relationships. It is the 
attitude of millions of Europeans to subject peoples (South Africa 
may perhaps in this connection be not unfairly referred to) it is 
the attitude of millions of high caste people in India to the un¬ 
touchables around them ; it is the attitude of millions of men to 
their women folk. We at Serampore believe in education because 
we believe in human brotherhood based on the divine Fatherhood, 
and in accordance with our Charter and Statutes, no caste, colour 
or country is a bar to admission to Serampore College. 

Further we cannot too often emphasise the fact that 
through the farseeing vision and prophetic insight of our founders, 
we are free from all narrow denominational restrictions. A belief 
in Christ's divinity and atonement as the essential element of a real 
Christianity is the one simple article of our faith by the terms of 
our Charter and Statutes; and so it is "that we have on our 
Council, Senate or Faculty, mystical Eastern Catholics, Anglicans 
high, moderate and low, cautious and solid Presbyterians and 
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Lutherans, radical and democratic Baptists and Independents; and 
the co-operation of quietistic Quakers would be heartily welcomed. 
While, being human, we sometimes differ among ourselves, it is 
very seldom on religious grounds. Religion that is vital whether 
Catholic, Anglican or Puritan, is always evangelical for it exalts 
the incarnation of God in the Son of Man, in the believing and 
adoring individual disciple, and in the corporate Church, and at 
the same time it glories in the Cross of Calvary as the supreme 
expression of the Fatherly and redeeming heart of God suffering 
in atoning efficacy for the redemption of a sinstiicken world. 
These great and holy doctrines are no mere shibboleths to us, 
no empty theological dogmas, but they are great and abiding 
truths concerning the relations of God and man dimly foreshadowed 
in all religions, and charged with a divinely liberating message for 
the sons of men whether Jew or Greek, bond or free, Eastern or 
Western, and so in all sincerity we claim that in the great things 
that count we are at Serampore evangelical to the core. In recent 
months, on account of a perfectly harmless, though perhaps 
somewhat unguarded remark by one of our number, we have in 
certain quarters been charged with being dangerously modernist 
in our religious and theological teaching. Friends of Serampore 
are too intelligent to believe everything said about us in print, and 
it is not apt to be very profitable to enter into controversy with a 
newspaper or magazine editor. In this report I enjoy the 
privileges and prerogatives of an editor, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of reminding our friends that while we remain loyal to the 
old paths pointed out for us by our Christian and evangelical 
founders, and proved so reliable by a living experience, individual 
and corporate, yet such loyalty does not require us to be disloyal 
to truth as one. We accept nothing that is old merely because 
it is old, and we reject nothing that is new, even the theory of 
evolution, because it is new. We are not prepared to shackle the 
minds of men with an orthodoxy that is dead. Ours is a progres¬ 
sive and living orthodoxy, and we at Serampore refuse to submit 
to the dictation of obscurantists from Tennessee or nearer home, 
seeking to impede the free progress of enlightenment and reform, 
because we believe that like the Pharisees of old they confuse the 
accidental with the fundamental, and in their insistence on 
external authority stand for the beggarly elements of a dead 
Judaism, rather than for the large and gracious freedom of the 
religion of the Spirit revealed in the New Testament. There can 
be little meaning to a higher education that is robbed by external 
religious authority of full freedom of inquiry, and it will take 
much more than a mess of pottage to induce the successors of 
those redoutable warriors in the cause of progress and indepen¬ 
dence, Carey, Marshmao and Ward, to sell the birthright of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom they have inherited. 
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Serampore Problems, Immediate and Remote. 

In conclusion I may briefly refer to a few Serampore prob¬ 
lems, immediate and remote. In my last report I announced that 
from the beginning of 1925 the Baptist Missionary Society under¬ 
took the responsibility for the full efficiency of the College on its 
present broad basis as a Christian College of Arts, Science and 
Theology. This involved, from the nature of the case, reconsi¬ 
deration of the question of the relation of the Serampore College 
Council and the Baptist Missionary Society. According to our 
Charter the Serampore College Act of 1918, the Council has 
certain legal and moral responsibilities of which it cannot divest 
itself. Statute 5 specifically provides that “ the management of 
the College, including its revenues and property, the choice of 
Professors and Tutors, the admission of stlidents, the appointment 
of all functionaries and servants and the general order and 
government of the College shall ever be vested in the Master 
and the Council.” These powers and responsibilities are recog¬ 
nised and reaffirmed in the preamble of the Serampore College 
Act of 1918. On the other hand it is manifest that so long as the 
B.M.S. is responsible for the great part of the cost of the work 
of the Theological Department of the College and takes general 
responsibility for the Budget of the College as a whole its Com¬ 
mittee ought to have effective control of the general policy of the 
College and of the detailed use of the funds contributed by it. 
One obvious way of securing an arrangement satisfactory to the 
B.M.S. and the Council would be to reconstitute the Council 
so as to ensure that the majority of its members would be always 
members of the Committee of the B.M.S. In order to open the 
way for this step the Master and the other members of the Coun¬ 
cil who did not belong to the Baptist denomination offered to 
resign their seats in the Council, but they were assured by the 
Committee of the B.M.S. that their continued help in the work 
of the College would be greatly valued and the memorandum 
of the Acting Indian Secretary, Mr. Wells, endorsed by the Seram¬ 
pore Standing Committee states that “if, for all practical purposes, 
the government of the College passes entirely into Baptist hands, 
there is a danger that the confidence of other churches and 
missions in India will be lost, and the one hope of interdenomi¬ 
national developments in the future will pass away; for this hope 
rests on the continuance of a strong interdenominational council 
on the present basis.” In face of these assurances the Master and 
those of his colleagues who offered their resignation did not feel 
that they could proceed further. Proposals were further made 
by the Indian Secretary and subsequently endorsed by the Seram¬ 
pore Standing Committee and accepted with* modifications by 
both the Committee at home and the College Council for the 
formation of a Co-ordinating Committee (which will meet at least 
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once a year) of some 18 members, representing the College Faculty 
and the B.M.S. Conferences in India, with the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(a) Scrutiny of the Budget for the coming year and accounts 

for the past year. 

(b) Review of the general policy of the College, including 

staff appointments made by the Faculty, or proposed 
by the Faculty for appointment by the Council. 

(c) Nomination of Baptist students for admission to the 

College, and receiving and considering reports of other 
students. _ 

(d) Recommendations as to leaving students seeking B.M.S. 

appointments. 

(e) Recommendations as to B.M.S. missionaries on or pro¬ 

posed for the,College staff. 

(f) The Indian Secretary and the Finance Secretary of the 

B.M.S. in India to be invited to attend the meetings 
of the Faculty at which the Budget for the coming 
year is drawn up. 

The Council will in future therefore deal with questions 
relating to the Budget and general policy of the College only 
after they have received a report from the Committee of the 
B.M.S. or its Co-ordinating Committee in India. The Foreign 
Secretary of the B.M.S. at home, Mr. Wilson, is appointed Joint 
Secretary with the College Council Secretary, Mr. Stuart, and 
their respective spheres of work have been satisfactorily arranged. 
In the event of the Council disagreeing with any action recom¬ 
mended by the B.M.S. or the Co-ordinating Committee, or if it 
should feel that one particular course rather than another is 
desirable in the interests of Higher Theological Education in 
India, the question will be determined after conference between 
the two bodies. Questions relating to the Senate and the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas will be dealt with directly by 
the Council. I think it will be recognised that this course will 
ensure the B.M S. such a measure of control over policy and 
expenditure, as will satisfy the Society’s sense of responsibility for 
the use of the large contribution made by it to the funds of the 
College and paves the way for harmonious co-operation on the 
part of the Committee and the Council in the years to come. 
In short we are resolved to make dyarchy workable, and I think 
we shall succeed. 

We *are glad to report that the problem of a Provident 
Fund for our Indian Staff, a problem that has been causing us 
anxiety for several years past, is at last on the way to a satis¬ 
factory solution. It is operating since July, and with the help* 
of an additional monthly grant from Government, recently 
sanctioned by the Education Department, and given mainly for 
the purpose of improving the pay and prospects of our Indian^ 
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Staff, we are seeking to consolidate the fund by dealing, so far as 
•circumstances permit, with past obligations and arrears as 
affecting the older members of our Staff. The question of housing 
as it affects our Indian Staff is also causing us anxious thought. 
It is out of the question to expect the average college lecturer, 
on a salary ranging from one to two hundred rupees a month to 
build and pay for his own house without special financial 
assistance. In England and other western lands building 
societies and other co-operative organisations subject to some 
form of official supervision, exist in large numbers, by the help of 
which vast numbers of respectable working men, and struggling 
members of the various trades and professions, have been 
provided with the means to build or acquire their own homes on 
the security of the houses themselves, paying for them by the 
method of monthly instalments as rent extending over a period 
of perhaps twenty years. This system of house purchase by 
instalments is one of the most striking developments in the 
social history of England in recent years, and if Calcutta, 
following the example of London and other western cities can 
introduce in the course of a few months ’buses by the hundred to 
meet the public convenience, I may take this opportunity to 
suggest that it ought to be possible for the public-spirited leaders 
in social and political life in Bengal to do something constructive 
in the line of building societies and the garden city movement at 
home to solve the housing problem so serious to many strug¬ 
gling citizens of this land. Here at Serampore we are exploring 
the situation as it affects our own Indian staff and we feel that it 
is imperative that some solution be found. We shall welcome the 
help of any public-spirited men of this town and neighbourhood 
in our effort. 

In regard to the future of the College from the more general 
point of view, we are not without our difficulties and anxieties. 
Our proximity to Calcutta is in some ways a solid advantage, but 
in other respects a serious drawback. The attractions of Calcutta 
from the point of view of those who love variety and excitement 
are many and peculiar, such as cinemas and theatres, crowded 
square, and still more crowded streets, motorbuses and restaurants, 
political oratory, sporting contests and what not; but I must 
assume that these things in no way account for the steady stream 
of students from the mofussil to Calcutta, though rumour some¬ 
times has it otherwise. There are other attractions, however, that 
are bound to exercise a real influence with some of the most 
ambitious students, for we cannot pretend to rival the great variety 
of honours courses available in such great institutions as the 
Presidency and Scottish Churches Colleges.,. It thus happens as a 
matter of fact that while we have a sprinkling «f first-class brains 
in the Serampore student body, we have to be content in many 
-cases with second or third class material, often the rejected of the 
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best Calcutta Colleges. Considering the nature of the material we 
get, it is astonishing that we have done so well, for in past years, 
compared with the average college, our percentage of passes has 
been high. Someone remarked the other day that Serampore 
College is acquiring a reputation for taking in asses and turning 
them out horses. While this is rather an unkind reflection on the 
material we take in, yet I would prefer it to be said of us that we 
take in asses and turn them out horses, than that we take in 
horses and turn them out asses. It is the ultimate product that 
counts, and I think the outside world concerned is beginning to 
realise that there is such a thing as the Serampore stamp impress¬ 
ed on many students who leave us, and the stamp is the mark of 
that noble type of animal, an intelligent horse, not qualified 
perhaps to win the Derby or the Calcutta sweepstakes (I hope 
these terms are correct, fpr I am not an authority on racing) but 
in most cases I hope, serviceable, dependable, well mannered, 
and calculated to make good in the struggle of life. 

I have now been engaged in educational work in Bengal or 
Orissa for more t^an thirty years, and my experience has ranged 
from the vernacular village school to the advanced woik of the 
University. In most vital respects I believe there has been 
genuine progress during this period, but in some other respects, 

I think it must be frankly conceded, there has been deterioration. 

I feel that there is still a lack of reality and thoroughness in much 
that is characteristic of our present educational system in Bengal. 
We are suffering in many cases from the tyranny of numbers, and 
this carries with it the tyranny of external examinations, cram- 
books, and superficial study for examination and commercial 
purposes rather than for a love of study in itself. In the rush 
after modern education in all its varied branches, we have departed 
too far from the simplicity and freedom of the Biahmachaii- 
Ashram of ancient India. There is the inevitable leaction setting 
in, but I hope it will not go too far. In many parts of India 
attempts are being made to revive the old ashram under modern 
conditions, and the Sanliniketan of Bolpur is an outstanding 
example. There is ample opportunity for visionaries in the 
sphere of education in modern India, and this is a time when we 
should be very considerate to daring dreamers with their experi¬ 
ments, like Sir Rabindranath at Bolpur, our former colleague 
Father Geever^ese, now Bishop Ivanios, at Bethany, and Captain 
Petavel with his enthusiastic advocacy of self-supporting educa¬ 
tional colonies. There is room for these and many more 
experiments religious, social and educational, Hindu and Christian, 
now being initiated in many widely scattered areas. Modern 
education is burdened with far too much machinery, and there is 
far too little idealism in our outlook, too little simplicity, dis¬ 
ciplined freedom, reverence and self-control. The ultimate solution, 
however, is likely to come, not by revolution, but by evolution,. 
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but the history of human progress clearly shows that the visionary 
dreams of to-day are apt to become the statesman-like projects of 
to-morrow, and the realised plans of the day following. Our 
more immediate need is to get a move on, in the direction of the 
Calcutta University Commission Report. As a College of Arts 
and Science, we are to look to a reorganised University of 
Calcutta to come to our aid, for in our Arts and Science work we 
are from the nature of things largely dependent on the lead of 
Calcutta. Other provinces are experimenting with the Sadler 
Commission recommendations in regard to Calcutta University, 
some successfully, some perhaps otherwise. The problem is over¬ 
whelmingly huge and complicated in Bengal, but this province 
will become a back number in the intellectual life of India unless 
it faces strenuously the serious problem raised in the Sadler report, 
and finds a workable solution. It is the. University more than 
the colleges that must here lead theiway. A weak and inefficient 
University means weak and inefficient colleges, and we are 
looking forward to a radical modification for the better of our 
present system if, and when, the University with the co-operation 
of the Government and Legislative Council able and eager to help 
in a spirit of trustful generosity proceeds to set its house in order 
on the lines of the wise and far-reaching proposals contained in 
the Sadler report. Our own relation as a college to such a 
reconstituted University it is difficult at present to forecast, but 
when the time comes you may rest assured that Seiampore in its 
own small and humble way will not lag behind in seeking to serve 
Bengal and India to the very best of its power. Bengal must be 
ready to give its best, whether in the way of material, intellectual 
or spiritual resources, to its University, its colleges and its schools. 
There is no investment for the individual or the nation that can 
compare with that involved in a sound educational system. Bengal 
will take her place in the life of India, and India will take her place 
in the life of the world, only when a sound education worthy in 
every way of the name, devoted to the healthy development of 
the best capacities of her youth, physical, intellectual and spiritual, 
becomes a missionary passion with her leaders, a pearl of great 
price to possess which they will be ready to sell all else in self- 
sacrificing devotion to the motherland. 
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******* 

It is always pleasant to visit an institution which is ledo- 
lent with memories ol the past and especially so when it is 
carrying on, with such changes as the lapse of time must in¬ 
evitably bring, the tiaditious ol its early foundeis and at the 
same time lespondmg to the needs and necessities of the 
present. 

******* 

I was interested to find that you weie one of the first 
eight Colleges affiliated in Arts to the University alter the pass¬ 
ing of the Universities Act of 1857, and although in 1882 your 
Arts Department was closed and you became a puielv Theo¬ 
logical Institution I am indeed glad lo find that you found it 
possible in 1911 to lenew your status as an Aits College by 
becoming affiliated up to the staudaul of Intermediate Arts 
which in 1913 was extended to the B.A., in 1920 to the Intei- 
mediate Science, and in 1924 to the 13 .Sc., and that you now 
enjoy affiliation up to the Bachelor of Arts degree in English, 
Philosophy, Sanskiit and Mathematics (Pass and Honouis) and 
also in Hebrew, Syriac, History, Political Economy and Politi¬ 
cal Philosophy up to the Pass Standard. The study of Science, 
I am also glad to see, foims a part of your curriculum and you 
are affiliated also in the B.Sc. in Mathematics (Pass and Honours) 
and in Physics and Chemistiy, and in the I.A. and l.Sc. you 
enjoy affiliation in English, Bengali, History, Logic, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew and Syriac and in Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics. 

It is encouraging that although Theology is your first and 
primary goal you are not unmindful and neglectful of the need 
of an all-round training and culture which is so especially need¬ 
ful in these days. 

Bengal wants all the help in educational matters that 
it can get. It is lamentable that there is no system of primary 
education in the Province, and I am indeed glad to hear that 
it is in the contemplation of the Government in the near future 
to introduce a measure for the establishment of primary schools. 
If this can be carried into law it will mean a great step in ad¬ 
vance for the education of the Province generally and should 
especially benefit the Secondary Schools and Colleges of the 
Province who will, as a result, have better material to deal with. 
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No one, I think, can contemplate with equanimity the 
present educational system of the Province, the very necessary 
reforms recommended by the Calcutta p University Commission 
have been delayed by financial stringency and by other difficul¬ 
ties to which I need not refer in detail, and it is a matter of 
grave concern to those responsible for the education of the Pro¬ 
vince that Bengalee Candidates for the Indian Civil Service and 
other All-India Services are not occupying in those examinations 
the places to which their intellectual aptitude entitles them. 
Please do not think that I desire to reflect in any way upon the 
great work that has been done on behalf of education by many 
men in various positions in the Province, but I only say this to 
emphasise the need at the present time T for the educationalists 
of the Province to take stock of the position in order that the 
necessary improvements in standards and in teaching may be 
carried out. The multiplication of Schools and Colleges alone 
is not sufficient unless we can see that the teaching therein 
imparted is efficient and tends to the development of character 
and intelligence and not to the mere passing of examinations. 
There are many years of strenuous endeavour before us until the 
much needed improvement can be carried out, and we need the 
goodwill and the help and assistance of all engaged in the 
teaching profession for bringing about a better state of things. 
We must face the raising of standards of examination even if 
some hardship is caused to individuals thereby, we must im¬ 
prove the training and position of our teachers, we must explore 
the possibilities of the introduction of a three years’ Honours 
Course for the B.A. examination, we must make our students 
more self-reliant, teaching them to work for themselves and 
to be less dependant on lectures and on the aids to the passing 
of examinations which I see advertised from time to time, 
above all we must impress upon the student the value and the 
pleasure of knowledge for its own sake and for the intellectual 
enjoyment which it brings. 

******* 

If I may now turn again once more to yourselves I should 
like to say how much I appreciate the broad spirit of toleration 
which underlies your foundation. As the officiating Principal 
pointed out in his Report read on Foundation Day in 1924 your 
original Statutes and Regulations provide* that “ Students are 
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“ admissible at the discretion of the Council from any body of 
“Christians, whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, the Greek 
“and the Armenian Church ; and for the purpose of study, from 
“the Musalman and Hindu youth, whose habits forbid them 
“living in the College. No caste, colour or country shall bar 
“any man from admission into Serampore College”—and again 
“Learning and piety being peculiar to no denomination of 
“Christians, one member of the Council may at all times be of 
“ any other denomination besides the Baptist to preserve the 
“original design of the Institution.” 

The broad principles of toleration and chariLy which 
underlie these words are, I am glad to see, still represented 
in your Constitution for I find that your senate contains 
representatives of the Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Syrian communities and 
it is good indeed,to see these communities working together for 
the advancement of the cause we all have at heart and for the 
furtherance of our Master's kingdom here on earth. 

In the concluding months of the year just past we 
witnessed in Europe the signing and sealing of a pact designed 
to heal the sores left by the great struggle which devastated 
the world from 1914 to 1918 and to secure that nations and 
men should live in amity and friendship one with another, and 
surely it should not be impossible that those of us of different 
religious denominations who acknowledge a common Lord and 
Master should equally work together for the development of 
religious and secular teaching in the manner in which you are 
developing it here at Serampore, and may the same spirit of that 
toleration guide us in our dealings here in India with those of a 
different race and creed so that united we may work for the 
advancement and development of the great country in which 
our lot is cast. 

I have not referred to the financial difficulties of which I 
have read in one of the reports which were sent to me, notably 
that of 1922-23, but I was glad indeed to find in the next report 
that, thanks to the Baptist Missionary Society to whom you 
owe a large debt, your finances now stand on a somewhat 
firmer footing. 

Before I conclude I should like once more to thank Dr. 
Howells for inviting me here to-day and may I say on behalf of 
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Calcutta University how much we appreciate his untiring work 
on its behalf. I have sat often of late with Dr. Howells on the 
Schools Committee of the University Syndicate dnd just recently 
on the Appointments Board which was responsible for recom¬ 
mending to the Senate the Appointments to the Post Graduate 
Department of the University during the next five years. With 
a devotion and energy that is beyond all praise and, as I know, 
at great sacrifice of his valuable time and at great personal 
trouble to himself Dr. Howells came day after day from 
Serampore to be present at meetings of the Appointments 
Board and at our weekly School Committees. He is always 
tolerant of the views of others and whilst he preserves an 
independence of judgment which is- invaluable I find him 
always ready to meet and to reconcile divergent views. 

I shall look back with pleasure upon this day which I 
have spent away from the rush and turmoil of Calcutta amidst 
the storied scenes of the past, hallowed by age and sanctified 
by the struggles of your early founders beside the swiftly 
flowing sacred river, an apt setting for an ancient seat ol 
learning, and I wish you in the years which are to come peace 
and prosperity and blessing on your labours. 


WL jfencfy 0tt 

By A. C. Underwood, M.A., D.D. 

I HAVE just finished reading the most complete and striking 
vindication of Christian Missions that has ever come my 
way. And the curious thing about it is that it is in no sense 
a propagandist defence of missions, but a learned and scientific 
treatise by a very distinguished scholar. I am speaking of 
Professor Raoul Allier’s La Psychologie de la Conversion chez les 
peupies noti-civilises. This work, which was published in Paris in 
October last, runs to over 1,100 pages. Professor Allier, who has 
already thirteen volumes to his credit, was formerly professor of 
philosophy and now is the oldest member of the Faculty of Theo¬ 
logy in the University of Paris. Not the least interesting feature 
of the work is the lengthy preface in which the author tells us 
how he was led to the subject. Leaving the Ecole Normale 
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Superieure in 1885 he began to look around for a subject for a 
thesis for the doctor’s degree. The following year he decided 
upon 11 The Concept of Moral Evil.” His idea was to study the 
different forms the concept takes among men, women, children 
and criminals. Later on he decided to extend his enquiries to 
uncivilised peoples. With this end in view he opened one day 
the magazine of the Paris Missionary Society. At that time 
he knew nothing of the work of foreign missions and was led 
to the magazine purely by intellectual curiosity. After some 
years of research he began to classify the materials he had 
collected under such heads as : What are the actual concep¬ 
tions of non-civilised peoples ? How do they become degraded ? 
How do they rise again ? Eventually it was this last question 
which absorbed all his’interest and now after nearly forty years 
of labour he has given us the above-mentioned work. In the 
pursuit of his enquiries he examined and cross-questioned all 
the missionaries he could meet and was gradually led to become 
a warm supporter of missions and is to-day the President of the 
Committee of the Paris Missionary Society. His book is a close 
and careful study of the impact of Christianity upon primitive, 
uncivilised peoples. He brings to the task the mind of a scholar 
who is conversant with all the latest developments in psycho¬ 
logy and anthropology. He also brings that clarity which seems 
to be a special feature of the French mentality. 

Twenty years ago the German missionary Johannes War- 
neck dealt with the same subject in his “ Living Forces of the 
Gospel.” But Warneck confined himself, in the main, to the 
animistic Battaks of Sumatra, among whom he had worked as a 
missionary. Professor Allier's book covers a much wider field. 
He has drawn his material from Africa, Australia, North and 
South America, the Islands of the Pacific and Greenland. Ano¬ 
ther difference between the two works may be briefly indicated. 
No one can read Warneck without seeing that he is an accom¬ 
plished theologian and a keen student of the New Testament 
writings. Time and time again he uses his experience in the 
mission field to throw light upon the New Testament and in a 
later work (Paalus im Lichte der heutigen Heidenmission) 
gave us a novel study of the work and writings of the Apostle 
Paul from this standpoint. He is primarily a theologian, who 
seems to have been led to the study of psychology by his expert- 
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ences in the mission field. Professor Allier, on the other hand, 
is first and foremost a psychologist and philosopher. He may 
have theological interests, but they do not obtrude themselves 
in his book. At the same time it ought to be said that his work 
is free from those blunders in theology into which some writers 
on the psychology of religion fall. 

Professor Allier’s book is divided into three sections. The 
first part, which runs to over four hundred pages, is devoted to 
a consideration of the antecedents of conversion. He discusses 
the following topics: the hostility with which the missionary is 
sometimes received and how this is broken down by acts of 
love, the conquest of the language difficulty, the mentality of 
primitive people, magic and fatalism, this illusory character of 
the first encouragements received by the missionary, the plea 
by the heathen that the Christian way of life is too difficult, the 
extent to which indigenous religious beliefs are a preparation 
for Christianity, the adjournment of the decisive act, hardening 
of heart against the Christian message, the moral suffering which 
precedes conversion, the dreams, visions and voices which help 
the convert to his decision. This whole section is of fascinating 
interest but the chapters on Primitive Mentality and Dreams 
will probably attract the most attention from scholars. In the for¬ 
mer Professor Allier breaks a lance with the French Sociological 
School of anthropologists and in the latter with the psycho¬ 
analyst Freud. As is well known, the above mentioned school, 
whose leading representatives are Durkheim and Levy Bruhl, 
maintains (i) that primitive men are strangers to our laws of 
thought and their intelligence is in a prelogical state, (2) that 
among primitive peoples religious thought is entirely social and 
individual initiative does not exist. So far from agreeing with his 
countrymen Professor Allier thinks that the richly gifted indivi¬ 
dual exercises a greater influence in a primitive society than he 
does under conditions of modern civilisation. He shows very 
clearly that Christian conversion arouses intellectual and moral 
impulses within the regenerated individual which in turn react 
upon the social group to which he belongs and produce social 
revolutions. The forward march of the primitive community is 
due to an individual initiative, the very existence of which is 
denied by the Sociological School of anthropologists. With 
regard to the other point Professor Allier maintains that it would 
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be much more loyal to all the relevant facts to say that the 
intelligence of primitive man is paralogical rather than prelogical. 

Dealing with dreams Professor Allier notices, as Warneck 
and others had done before him, the part they play in the 
conversion crisis of primitive peoples. He stresses the rather 
curious fact that they are often more efficacious in securing 
decision than appeals to conscience. But whereas Warneck was 
content to ascribe these dreams to divine intervention, Professor 
Allier gives us a psychological explanation of the phenomena, 
though it is not one which would entirely commend itself to 
ardent disciples of Freud. He agrees with Freud that in dreams 
repressed tendencies appear. But, whereas in Freud's analyses 
it is always the grosser side of human nature that appears in 
dreams, Professor Allier's studies have led him to conclude that 
what emerges in the dream-life of the convert is “ a new self 
which is in the process of formation under the implusion of an 
ideal as yet only half-seen and which, far from representing the 
subject's distant and animal past, imagines, prophesies and pre¬ 
pares a future which is completely human.” The French professor 
throws out the interesting suggestion that underlying the gross 
strata, beneath which Freud has not penetrated, there are other 
depths of the soul which are more akin to the divine. Attractive 
as such an hypothesis is, it is not a necessary consquenco of the 
known facts. The dreams of Freud’s patients and Professor 
Allier's savages can all be subsumed under a single category. 
They are all wish-fulfilment dreams. In their dreams Freud's 
neuropaths fulfil those sexual desires which moral considerations 
and the conventions of society have caused them to repress, 
while the negros on the verge of the conversion-crisis fulfil in 
their dreams their suppressed desires for a higher moral and 
religious life. Professor Allier's discussion of this topic does 
much to support those who have always maintained that Freud's 
inferences are very precarious because they are based on a too 
narrow range of instances. Professor Allier's researches help us 
to widen the bases of induction. It certainly does not minister 
to colour-pride and racial prejudice to reflect that if Freud had 
practised as a psycho-analyst in, say, Basutoland instead of 
Vienna, he might have had cleaner dreams brought to him by 
his patients and would not then have been able to find sex 
everywhere. 
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Nearly 200 pages of Professor Allier's book are devoted to- 
a study of the crisis of the conversion-experience. No formal 
definition of conversion is attempted. It is described as a 
complete change in the orientation of life, as a mort intime r 
without which the new life cannot come into being. Psycho¬ 
logically viewed it is the victory of subconscious forces after an 
incubation more or less rapid. The emotional concomitants 
of the crisis are noticed and the question is discussed whether 
emotion is the essential phenomenon in conversion or simply 
the means of provoking the crisis. The intellectualist error, 
which makes a change of convictions the central thing in 
conversion, is discussed and the disproportion between the 
importance of the new ideas and the profundity of the crisis is 
pointed out. Conversion, however, is more than a disintegra¬ 
tion of the old self. It is the birth of a new ego to the ac¬ 
companiments of joy and peace. There is also a chapter on 
revivals which leads to the conclusion that too often.their fruits 
are not permanent. It cannot be said that Professor Allier 
introduces any new ideas in this section, but then it is unfair to 
expect him to do so in ground now so thoroughly worked. It 
should, however, be said that his discussion is remarkable for its 
fulness and its clarity, as well as for the wealth of illustrative 
material that he introduces. It may interest some to know that 
he does not call in the help of that modern psychological drudjge 
—the complex. 

The second volume is given up to the Fruits of Conversion 
and these are traced both in the individual and the society. The 
convert who has made his decision has no idea of the true nature 
of the task he has undertaken. He is now faced with the 
practical and often tragic problem of maintaining and developing 
in an antagonistic milieu the new life that now is his. This 
leads Professor Allier into a long and interesting discussion of 
the ways in which the missionary can best help the new convert. 
He points out that too detailed legislation on the part of the 
missionary will stunt the convert's development and that a 
negative morality is unable to build up for the convert a new 
self. A whole chapter is given to each of these topics. He 
then goes on to deal at length with the survival of old supersti¬ 
tions, the heathen tendency to dissociate religion and morality, 
the fight against intemperance, impurity, polygamy and slavery. 
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the birth of moral scrupulousness and refinement, the enlarge¬ 
ment of the convert's horizon and the range of his sympathies, 
the social effects of conversion in the transformation of society, 
the formation of the Church and the establishment of self- 
goverment. I cannot imagine a more striking statement of the 
case for missions than this volume affords. Supporters of 
missions will thank God for it, while those who may be 
unfriendly to missions must reckon with the findings of such a 
distinguished scholar as Professor Allier. 

The book ought to be in the hands of every missionary. 
Packed with information, carefully arranged and sifted, it will 
be a priceless boon to him whether he is working among 
primitive peoples or &mong people on high cultural levels. 
There are very few, if any, clergymen and ministers of religion 
in Europe, who would not be better equipped for their work by 
a careful study of it, for the human heart is much the same the 
whole world over. It is greatly to be desired that an English 
translation should appear at an early date. British publishers 
are having a hard time just now and, if they should find it 
impracticable, perhaps some American publisher will show the 
way. The book says nothing, of course, about the impact of 
Christianity upon the highly civilised peoples of India. That is 
a story which needs to be told. It is fast becoming epic in its 
dimensions. Someday, perhaps, the Higher Theological 
Department at Serampore will send forth an Indian scholar 
with the equipment and scientific training for this great task. 


&n feting, &tnt* 


" Peace be unto you ! As the Father hath sent me, so send I you.” 

St. John, xx. 21. 


TESUS was risen from the dead, but not yet ascended to the 
Father. Only ten days had passed since that terrible 
evening' when the little band of disciples had suddenly found 
their quiet seclusion of the garden invaded by a body of officials 
and soldiers, led by one of their own number, Judas, to arrest 


* Sermon preached by the Rev. G. H. C. Angus M.A., B.D., on the 
occasion of the Ordination oi Debendra Naik L.Th., and Benjamin 
Pradhan, B.A., B.D., at Puri, Orissa: Feb. 6th, 1926. 
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their Master and Friend : and they, in the confusion of the 
moment, and despite their recent protestation of f loyalty to Him 
had all left Him and fled. Then had rapidly followed the mock 
trial and apparent end of all their hopes and dreams : for He was 
dead. Yet now, only a few days later, here He was familiarly 
amongst them once more as in days gone by, and instead of 
upbraiding them for their faithlessness He was actually giving 
to them the greatest and the most honourable commission ever 
entrusted to men. 

We are gathered here-this evening for the solemn setting 
apart and dedication of two disciples of Christ, who have heard 
this same commission of Christ ringing in their ears and have 
responded to the call. It is no act of outs that can confer upon 
them the special grace that is needful for them in their great 
undertaking. We would give them all in our power, and we 
can give them our help in a variety of ways : they know that 
they have our best wishes in no formal sense of the words ; we 
can surround them with our prayers, we can share with them 
in Christian fellowship and none can limit the greatness of 
these gifts and all that they may mean, for they are truly of 
God, mediated through us. Moreover, we can, and in this 
service we do, affirm our belief that they have indeed been 
ordained by God to the work of the Ministry, and as members 
of the Body of Christ we recognise and acknowledge them as 
called to this service, believing that by their response they are 
fulfilling the purpose and the will of God our Father. But 
though we wish to give to them the utmost in our power to 
help them in their task, it is after all not the act of man, nor 
the voice of man that either now or at any time is going to 
grant them grace sufficient for their need. It is God's call, 
God’s voice speaking to their consciences, and His Spirit work¬ 
ing in their hearts. 

And so, this evening, I ask you to turn for a short time 
to think on these words of Jesus, spoken to His disciples many 
years ago, and no less truly spoken by Him afresh to-day. 

i. First, consider something of the privilege of being "sent” 
by God. The whole of human history might well be written 
as a record of those whom God has sent, and the response made 
by the people to whom the messengers carbe. This is indeed 
very largely the attitude taken up by the writers in the Old 
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Testament, and all the earlier chapters of this Gospel from 
which the text is taken have as their theme the acceptance by 
the few and the rejection by the many of Him Who was sent 
perfectly to fulfil the Father's will. 

There are two notable facts in the Old Testament with 
regard to those who were 1 sent ’ by God. The Old Testament 
gives us a historical narrative of the Hebrew nation : not their 
religion only, but their social and political life; not of them¬ 
selves only, but of the surrounding nations also and their foreign 
policy in regard to them. Naturally then in its pages we meet 
with many great rulers and statesmen. But while there are 
kings many, empires mighty and vast, these all rise and fall: 
they have their day ahd are gone; but those who have been 
sent of God have endured through the ages. We may to-day 
still uneafth the dead bodies of potentates who flourished long 
ago, and ruled .over wide territories in the days of Moses or 
Abraham or even earlier, and we marvel at the discovery for a 
few weeks or months, and forget again. But the men of God 
are living voices to-day wherever the word of God is read 
throughout the world. It is indeed the Sent of God round 
whom all history revolves ! 

We turn, then, naturally to the lives of these men, to seek 
the reason for their enduring influence. And with one after 
another we find them protesting their weakness, their inade¬ 
quacy for the task or their weariness in fulfilling it. Some 
would have refused the call altogether if they could— 

“O Lord, I am not eloquent...I am slow of speech and 
of a slow tongue,” said Moses. Or again Isaiah— 

“ Woe is me l I am undone, for I am a man of unclean 
-lips...” and Jeremiah takes up the pleading of Moses— 

“ Ah Lord God, behold, I cannot speak : for I am a child 
while in the course of his ministry again and again he complains 
to God that he has been given a task far too great for his powers. 
So too Elijah in his weariness, fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, 
cries out-r 

“ It is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my life: for I 
am not better than my fathers.” And yet in spite of it all they 
persevered and endured 1 These are certainly not the words of 
self-confident super-men, determined by all means to impress 
-their personalities on the history of their times : but neither are 
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they the words of cowards and weaklings, for that their lives 
disprove; they stand out as four of the greatest men even in 
the pages of the Old Testament. Rather are they the words of 
men who, conscious of their own limitations, but certain also 
of God’s call to them and hold of them, unable to escape, cast 
themselves upon Him, and found their weaknesses turned into- 
strength and His grace sufficient for their need. 

But the story of the Old Testament is only a part of the 
record of God’s dealings with those whom He has raised up and 
sent to fulfil His will: we read it again in Paul, we read it ii* 
the lives of the martyrs and saints of the Church through the 
ages,—the same sense of inability combined with steadfast 
perseverance, the same cry for help turfied into a thanksgiving 
for triumphant victory : so is it with all those who are cons¬ 
cious that they have been sent by God. 

So first, this evening, I would urge your constant remem¬ 
brance of God's choice, God's sending. All noble impulses 
and ambitions come eventually from God, but unless the source 
of them is recognised they are apt to fade away without bearing 
fruit. The desire to do something great will carry a man a 
little way ; the call and dire need of men and women round 
about will carry a little further. But occasions will come when 
neither of these motives have sufficient power to carry us 
through. The work that at one time is a challenge to action at 
another seems merely to overwhelm us by its urgency and 
magnitude: our weakness and inadequacy for it are pitifully 
manifest to ourselves if not to others : then uncomfortable 
questionings arise in our minds, as to whether after all we have 
made a mistake in our vocation : at least we want a rest, a 
holiday from the heavy obligations and responsibilities laid upon 
us, and yet we know that while we may lay aside any parti¬ 
cular piece of work for a time, there is no holiday from the 
Christian life, and Christian obligations. At times such as these 
no selfish motive will avail, no humanitarian feeling of compas¬ 
sion will be strong enough to urge us forward, and even the 
help of friends is insufficient to sustain us. Then remember 
that it is not in the first place your choice, nor is it in the first 
place mans appointment that sent you to your work, but it was 
the irresistible call of God, and as He hasn-sent you, so will He 
see you through. " I know Whom I have believed," said Paul*, 
and in that knowledge despite the sufferings and dangers with 
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which his life was surrounded he rejoiced in the 'grace of apost- 
leship,'-~of 'being sent.' 

2. Secondly this verse gives us also a comparison—"As 
the Father.me, so I.you." 

Jesus told His disciples that the commission which He 
was bestowing upon them was the very same as that which He 
had received from His Father,—the doing of the Father’s will, 
the Revelation of the Father to men, and to be the Intercessor 
or the conductor of men into the presence of God. It is clearly 
impossible for us this evening to think of all that this ' doing of 
the Father’s will' meant to our Lord, but let us concentrate 
for a few minutes on tl\p great central fact,—the purpose of 
reconciling men to God. As the Father sent Jesus to reconcile 
the world to Himself, so does He send you to be a means of 
reconciliation of men and women to God. 

First then, we are to help those about us to know God. 
There is no one of us who knows God fully, who has not some 
false conceptions about Him, whose thoughts are not utterly 
inadequate in spite of all the advantages of Christian tradition 
and Christian experience that we have enjoyed. And yet, 
how much more profound is the ignorance and the mistaken 
notions of those round about us, to whom we all owe it as a 
duty and a privilege to make manifest to the utmost of our 
power the true and living God; and in place of a deity that is 
easily provoked and needs constant propitiation, that takes 
delight in animal sacrifices and weary pilgrimages and self- 
inflicted torture of many kinds,—in place of such a deity, to set 
before them a God of Love and Forgiveness revealed for all time 
in Jesus crucified for us men and our salvation. 

But when Jesus was on earth fulfilling the commission 
on which He had been sent, it was not by elaborate teaching 
and preaching on the nature of God that he aroused new life 
in His hearers. Rather were their hearts stirred by the new life 
that He Himself lived, of which the words that He spoke 
were but* a part. Whatever He did, whatever He said, it was 
all in the sure consciousness of the presence of the Father. His 
life was planned and lived in that certainty: the flowers of the 
field were His Father’s handiwork; and even in the most 
degraded man or woman that He met He sought the divine. 
Then when He taught, how naturally He spoke of God. One 
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hardly associates the word ( religion' and all that the word 
suggests with Jesus of Nazareth. We cannot imagine Him ask¬ 
ing men and women to change their religion, still less to give 
religion a place in their lives. Rather He invited them to join a 
family circle in which God Himself was the Father, and to live 
their lives as members of that divine-human family. Surely 
it was the naturalness, the simplicity, the reality of it all that 
attracted and won men,—and the beauty of a life that was 
positively flowing over with love and acts of service. We all 
know the difference between listening to a man speaking of a 
country and a people of which he has read much but never 
visited, and listening to one who is describing his own experience 
of living in that country and having familiar intercourse with the 
inhabitants ; the one has the power of arousing our interest, but 
the other can almost make us feel that we have ourselves been 
there, or at least that we should feel at home there if ever 
we had an opportunity of paying a visit. The one speaks from 
theoretical knowledge, the other out of personal experience. 
So is it in the revelation of God to men. Many great teachers 
have known something about God, and taught about Him, but 
Jesus knew Him, and in His own life, lived in closest fellowship 
with God. He revealed Him so completely that He could say 
—“ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” And so it is 
with us also. The only way by which we can reveal God, 
whether by word or by our lives, in order to be a means of 
reconciliation, is by ourselves knowing God, having close fellow¬ 
ship with Him through Christ, and living naturally and simply 
as children in the family circle. 

But the revelation of God is only the first step. When 
Isaiah caught his first glimpse of God his desire was to shrink 
away, not so much from God Himself as from his own sinfulness. 
There are some who seem to be captivated immediately by the 
love of God in Christ, and, fully assured of their forgiveness 
through Him, they enter gladly into the new life of fellowship. 
But there are others who reject the invitation, or who are slow 
to respond, through consciousness of sin, through unwillingness 
to break with the past and for a variety of other causes. To all 
such we are sent, to lead them as opportunity offers into the 
presence of God, through public worship, by private prayer and 
Bible reading, and perhaps, most of all by bearing them up 
in our personal intercession before the throne of grace, that 
‘God's will in regard to them may have its perfect fulfilment. 
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It is surely a great privilege thus to be sent by God, sent 
in all our weakness to the arduous task of changing the whole 
outlook and life of our fellows, reconciling them to God. But 
though the good news is great it will not always be acceptable. 
Our Lord Himself was rejected, and the disciple is not greater 
than His Lord. There will be successes and failures, hopes and 
disappointments, acceptance and rejection,—in many ways an 
exacting life. So in closing, let us turn to the rest of the verse. 

3 . Before giving the commission Jesus said “ Peace be 
unto you l *’■ They were the regular words of greeting from one 
pious Jew to another; yes, but on the lips of Jesus they were more 
than a formal greeting. “ Peace be unto you/' He said, as He 
sent His disciples out, a small and to all outward appearances 
an ill-equipped band, to turn the world upside down. Now you 
are going out to war,—war against sin and ignorance and super¬ 
stition,—Peace be unto you ! war against oppression, pride, all 
the evil in man and whatever lifts itself up against God's will,— 
Peace be unto you ! You are going out to meet with suffering, 
it may be of your own, certainly that of others into whose lives 
you will enter,—Peace be unto you 1 You are going out to face 
all manner of present-day problems,—the problems of truth 
from which you cannot escape even if you would : the problem 
of building up the Christian Church in the community, and of 
building up the Christian character in the individual,—Peace be 
unto you 1 And you are going out to the never-ending conflict 
with the self that is within you, that conflict of which each one 
knows for himself, but which another may never fully share,— 
Peace be unto you ! 

How can this be ? Would not the words seem almost 
ironical from any other save from Jesus Himself? “As the 
Father...me, so I...you." Just as the disciples were entrusted 
with the same work for which Jesus had given His life, so were 
they given the same promises and the same conditions by which 
to fulfil their part of the work. Just before His arrest in the 
garden Jesus said to His disciples : “Ye shall be scattered and 
shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me." And just before His ascension Jesus again 
said to His disciples : “Lo, I am with you all the days." And it 
is true. Those who are sent of God, while they are sent to 
men in their need, are never sent away from God. Christ has- 
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gone before you, He follows behind you, He goes with you. 
For His work, done in His Spirit according to His will, you 
have the authority that proclaims with the men of old, “ Thus 
saith the Lord ; ” you have the resources of the Kingdom, and 
the power of Him with Whom all things are possible, and 
with it all you have also that Peace which passeth all under¬ 
standing. 

There is an entry in the Minute Book of the Church at 
Olney, dated “June 17, 1785 : A request from Wm. Carey of 
Moulton in Northamptonshire was taken into consideration. 
He has been and still is in connection with a society of people 
at Hackleton. He is occasionally engaged with acceptance in 
various places in speaking the Word., He bears a good moral 
character. He is desirous of being sent out from some reputable 
Church of Christ into the work of the Ministry...'’ 

“Aug. 10, 1786: Church Meeting. This evening our 
Brother William Carey was called to the work of the Ministry 
and sent out by the Church to preach the Gospel wherever God 
in His providence might call him.” 

Then we read that March 20, 1793, was a high day at 
Harvey Lane Chapel, Leicester, when the missionaries, four days 
before sailing were set apart: there was a morning of prayer, 
an afternoon of preaching by Thomas, and at the close of the 
evening meeting the secretary Fuller gave the parting charge 
from our Lord’s words : “ Peace be unto you ! As the Father 
hath sent me, so send I you.” 

You who are to-day ordained to the ministry of the Word, 
have entered into the spiritual succession and the rich heritage 
of him who was so manifestly sent of God to bear his part in 
the work of reconciling India unto God. It is in part through 
his labours that you have experienced the joy and peace of 
reconciliation in your own lives. And now you in turn are sent 
forth by God on the same glad ministry of reconciliation. May 
you to-day and in many days to come hear the words of our 
Lord and Master, “ Peace be unto you! As the Father hath 
sent me, so send I you.” 
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WAS SHELLEY AN ATHEIST ? 

The problem of definitely settling the religious faith of Shelley is 
certainly one which has troubled many critics of the nineteenth as well as 
of the twentieth century. A certain school would make Shelley an out-and- 
out Atheist, a second one would justify his position as that of an Ideal 
Pantheist; whereas a third school would argue that Shelley was a Dualist, 
believing in the eternal strife between* God and an anti-God. On this point 
critics are so much at variance with one another that an escape from this 
labyrinth of criticism is well-nigh an impossibility. 

It is however erroneous to call Shelley an atheist. No doubt Shelley 
took delight in being branded an atheist, as when he wrote a paper on 
“The Necessity of Atheism,” which was a challenge to the spirit of in¬ 
tolerance and which eventually led to his expulsion from his college. But if 
he styled himself an atheist it was only in the matter-of-fact world of prose 
and not in the ideal world of poetry as is evident from what he once said to 
his friend Trelawny: “It is a good word of abuse to stop discussion, a 

f ainted devil to frighten the foolish, a threat to intimidate the wise and good. 

used it to express my abhorrence of superstition. I took up the word as a 
knight takes up a gauntlet in defiance of injustice.” 

His general position, so far as his poetry is concerned was far from 
that of an atheist. For though he did not believe in the God of the 
Theologians—the great Taskmaster as Milton called him—it did not certain¬ 
ly mean that he denied the existence of God altogether. Staunch hatred of 
priest-craft loosened the solid ground of faith in him, and his impassioned 
longing for an ideal God—the God that will appeal to his sentimental nature 
—compelled him to turn atheist. He scoffed at all set forms and formulaes 
and at any stereotyped conception of God. That Shelley was no atheist is 
best seen in his poetry, and the following lines from “ Adonais ” bear testi- 
monj' to this statement:— 

“ That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and move, 

That benediction which the eclipsing curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality.” 

Thus Shelley was not an atheist any more than he was a theist and if 
we have any right to call him anything, we may name him an Ideal 
Pantheist. But Shelley was so pleased with vague and mystic emotion that 
he never put his conception into clear words; Stopford Brooke remarks that 
he fancies that Shelley perhaps never reduced it in his own mind into any 
intellectual form. Shelley would have recoiled from saying that he had any 
belief. That would be against his nature. He would not have said that he 
was a pantheist. That would be subscribing to a theory. To speak of God 
therefore, was almost impossible to him. “To declare God,” observes 
Stopford Brooke, “would have given fixity to his thoughts, a centre to his 
feelings, but he preferred to be a floater in the 1 intense inane.’ ” Yet it is 
astonishing that the love and reverence that filled him and made his life 
religious carried him at least to some confession of faith in the Pantheistic 
Deity. He believed in a Universal Essence, in one unchangeable and all- 
pervading Power by whose indwelling life the universe breathes and acts, in 
that Eternal Light which sheds its lustre on all created beings. 

But this belief in a Universal Essence—an airy phantom—could not 
silence the doubts with which the delicate soul of Shelley was often tormented. 
It could not keep him up in the struggles of his life and as a result of it he 
was thrown in moments of bitter agony into fits of scepticism. 
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“ Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world, 

The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.” 

What guarantee is there, that the leap in the dark unknown would not 
lead to an undreamt-of discovery?—a region dark, sombre, cheerless and 
hideous, a veritable land of death! Again the long-continued existence of evil 
on earth would drive him to the verge of blasphemy. 

“ A world pining in grief demands his (God's) name. 

Curses will bring him down.” 

But these were merely passing phases and the gloom that they seemed 
to cast over the horizon of his thought seemed to melt away as soon as he 
could regain mastery over his nerves. And it was perhaps in one of these 
moments of strength that Shelley could utter 

" The one remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven's light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly.” 

Alas! how poor Shelley has often been misunderstood and misrepresented 
by a host of adverse critics such as Matthew Arnold and others. But Arnold’s 
remark that "Shelley is a beautiful but ineffectual angel beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain,” sounds an empty platitude to a reasonable and 
unbiassed mind. We must think twice before we try to chain this bird of 
paradise to any definite conventional creed. And only when we approach 
him with this sympathetic attitude of mind that we can dive deep into the 
Shelleyan mysteries, and then all sorts of strange and unfounded charges 
against this beautiful angel are more convincingly refuted. 

Jyotish Chandra Gho.se, 
Third Year Arts Class. 


SIR SURENDRA NATH BANERJEE. 

Sir Surendranath Banerjee, the father of Indian Nationalism, the 
Demosthenes of India, was born of deeply religious parents in Bengal in the 
year 1848. His father, Dr. Durgacharan Banerjee, was an eminent physician 
in Calcutta. 

Surendranath was initiated into the art of reading and writing at a 
very tender age. He passed the Entrance Examination in 1863, in the first 
division. After his graduation Surendranath went to England to compete 
for the I.C.S. Examination in 1868. 

After passing the I.C.S. Examination he returned to India and was 
appointed as an Assistant Magistrate of Sylhet. But after two years he was 
dismissed for a trifling matter. 

Then he came back to Calcutta and accepted a professorship in the 
Metropolitan College on a pay of Rs. 200 per month. Shortly after this he 
organised and founded the Ripon College. He always loved the students. 

In his autobiography, "A Nation in Making,” he says,—‘I love the 
students. I rejoice with them in their joys, I grieve with them in their 
sorrows, and they reciprocate the sentiment with the generous enthusiasm 
of youth.’ 

The most strenuous days of his life were those while he was engaged in 
the anti-pai tition agitation in 1905. He was a pioneer in municipal reform 
and is responsible for making the Calcutta Corporation what it is to-day. 

Surendranath supported the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ana was 
elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Council in 1920 and in the next 
year he was nominated a minister in the Bengal Government; he also 
accepted the Kinghthood that was conferred upon him by the Government. 
He took a prominent part in the affairs of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Evan Cotton, the late President of the B.L.C., observed:— 
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‘Of Sir Surendranath Banerjee we can truly say that during his long life of 
78 years he stood for the whole history of politics in Bengal. He had a long 
tenure of office in the Bengal Legislative Council and was one of the first 
Ministers to be appointed under the Reform Act of 1919. The eloquence of 
Sir Surendranath and Mr. Das was not alike but there is not one of us who 
will not miss the silvery tongue of the former and the calm compelling voice 
of the latter.’ 

Surendranath was the morning star that heralded the dawn of our 
public life. An American scholar speaks of Surendranath thus :— 

‘What Demonsthenes was to Greece, Cicero was to Rome, what Burke 
and Sheridan were to England, Sir Surendranath is to India.’ 

He had a clock-like regularity of habits. He himself said,—‘The 
secret of my vitality is my unfailing regularity.’ 

Surendranath was a man of noble presence, simply dressed in choga 
and chapkari. He was a self-made man and possessed in the highest degree 
the confidence born of self-help. Remembering his unquenchable spirit, 
indefatigable energy, firmness of mind and strength of character, we may 
say with the poet, 

"O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now ? For that force 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficent, firm!” 

—Matthew Arnold. 

Aswini Kumar Chatterjee, 

First Year Arts Class. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

February 8th, nth, 12th, and 13th, 1926, 

We have no records with regard to Athletic Sports Meets before the re¬ 
organisation of the College in 1910, but since 1913 more or less complete 
records are available. They show distinct growth of interest in serious athle¬ 
tics and they also show that this year’s performance is distinctly the best 
so far achieved. One cause of this was that a number of students went into 
training much earlier than in previous years. There is however still much 
room tor improvement in this respect. The track should be marked out 
and there should be regular practices from the very begihning of the autumn 
term. There was a fairly good entry,—62 competitors in all, and among them 
a number of first year students; but it might be well to encourage fresh talent 
by reserving a number of prizes for novices. The ideal would be for the club 
officials to test every student in the College. 

The Steeplechase was run over the usual course on January 29th. 
There were 10 entries and 7 competitors finished, all within 30 minutes. 
Vairamuthu was easily first in the record time of 24 minutes. 40 seconds. 

The Half-mile was run on February 8th. This was the first time 
this event had been included in our programme, but it must find a regular 
place in future. The mile was run three times, on February 4, 9 and 12. 
On the first occasion the time was too slow for the race to count,---6 minutes. 
7 seconds. Dawn won. On the second occasion Vairamuthu won in 5' 30", but 
as Dawn had failed to run through a misunderstanding he very sportingly 
offered to run a third time. The third run was really good, M, J. Phillip 

3 
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just beating Vairamuthu on the tape, time 5' 22", but Vaira came to his own 
again in the University sports, where he won in 5' i6 w . “ Practice makes 
perfect.” 

“ Heats” Day, February 11, was, in some ways, tfte most interesting 
day of the sports. One regretted the elimination of the novices, but it was 
evident that many of them need not be eliminated another year if only 
they will practice. The appearance of new talent in the High and Pole 
Jumps was very welcome. 

“Finals” Day, February 13, the College was enfete-, a well arranged 
sports-field is a goodly sight, especially when the ropes are crowded with a 
goodly array of visitors. Mr. E. S. Simpson, I.C.S., S.D.O., presided, and 
among those present were Mr. A. T. Weston, Deputy Director of Industries, 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss Wheatley, Mr. C. H. Burns and a larger number 
of friends from the neighbouring Jute Mills than we have ever seen 
before. Most of the events were keenly contested, and several records were 
broken, the outstanding performance being those of V. Verghese in the 
hurdles, hundred and quarter, and of P. J. Phillip in the pole jump. Sudhir 
Dutt ran Verghese close for the championship, but the latter finally won by 
3 points. Mrs. Wheatley, M^s. Rawson’s mother, kindly gave away the 
prizes. For these our thanks are due in the first place to the College Faculty 
and then to the following: The Director, Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley, The 
Seramporc Spotting Club, and Messrs. E. Devalal, S. C. Pal, C. O. Elias, 
A. L. Mullick, Uberoi Ltd. and Mehta and Co. 

As usual the one to whom our warmest thanks are due is Mr. C. 
Hamilton Burns, Manager of the India Jute Mills, whose ready help has for 
several years lightened the burdens of the Secretaries aad Director and made 
the Sports a success. Our thanks are also due to the following gentlemen 
who acted as Judges, starters or timekeepers, Messrs. Macfarlane, Angus, 
Watkins, Abraham, Biswas, N. A. Sircar, D. Chatterji, J. M. Singanayagam. 
Last but not least we would thank our two very efficient Secretaries, Messrs. 
H. Bardoloi and W. M. P. Jayatunga who supervised the arrangement of the 
field and carried through the whole programme without a hitch. 
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Steeplechase. 4 miles 1 furlong. 


1. S. V, Vairamuthu, 

24 

mts. 40 secs, {record) 

2. Prasanna Dawn. 

25 

n 5 it 

3. M. J. Philip. 

26 

.1 20 ,, 

4. K. I. Pothen. 

27 

11 4 ° 11 

5. Deacon K. I. Markos. 

28 

II 

6. Sudhir K. Dutt. 

7 - 

Sambhunath Mukherji 


2 . One Mile. Time: 5 mts. 22 secs. {May be taken as record) 

1. M. J. Philip. 

2. S. V. Vairamuthu. 

3. Half Mile. Time: 2 mts. 20 secs. {Notpreviously run) 

1. V. Verghese. 

2. S. V. Vairamuthu. 

3. M. J. Philip. 

4. Quarter Mile. Time: 59 J secs. {May be taken as record) 

1. V. Verghese. 

2. Sudhir K. Dutt. 

3. S. V. Vairamuthu. m 

5. 220 Yards. Time: 26$ secs* {Not previously run ) 

1. Sudhir K. Dutt. 
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2. V. Verghese. 

3. C. Tapanno. 

6. Hundred Yards. Time: 10 secs. ( record ) 

1. V. Verghese. 

2. Sudhir K. Dutt. 

3. C. Tapanno. 

7. 120 Yards Hurdles, io, 3'6" hurdles. Time 17 secs. ( record) 

1. V. Verghese. 

2. Sudhir K. ,Dutt. 

3. M. A. Matthew. 

8. High Jump. 

1. P. J. Philip 5 feet 5 inches (equals record) 

2. S. Mossain. 5 ,, 2 ,, 

3. P. M. Koshy. 5 .. 1 

H. D. Smell ic 5 ,, 1 ,, 

9. Long Jump. ( Record may be taken as 18' io", Dutt rqj.f.) 

1. John Abraham, 18 feet inches. 

2. Sudhir K. Dutt. 18 ,, 4* ,, 

3. C. Tapanno 17 „ 10!. ,, 

10. Pole Jump. 

1. P. J. Philip 8 feet 5 inches. ( record ) 

2. Bisnupada De 8 ,, 3 ,, 

3. Krishna Bhattacharya 7 „ 7 „ 

11. Putting the Shot (16 lbs.) (Record 28feet. Chacko, 1924) 

1. P. J. Philip. 27 feet 7i inches. 

2. H. Bardoloi, 26 ,, 7% ,, 

3. V. Verghese. 25 ,, H „ 

12. Throwing the Cricket Ball. (Record g6yards, Chacko, 1924.) 

1. H. Bardoloi, 94 yards 1 ft. 8 inches. 

2. C. Tapanno. 89 ,, 2 „ 

3. Sudhir K. Dutt. 81 ,, 2,, 

13. Pillow Fight. 

1. Dinanath Bhattacharya. 2. P. M. Koshy. 3, John Abraham 
and H. Bardoloi. 

14. Obstacle Race. 

1. Dinanath Bhattacharya. 2. P. M. Koshy. 3. Bisnupada De. 

15. Staff Race. 

1. Mr. C. E. Abraham. 2. Mr. M. M. Biswas. 3. Mr. G. H. 
C. Angus. 

16. Relay Race. 

1. Second Year: Tapanno, Dawn, Ghatak, S. Dutt. 

2. Theology : Bardoloi, Crosswell, Smith, Vairamuthu. 

17. Tug of War. 

1. Fourth Year. 2. Theology. 

18. Fancy Dress. 

1. I Samuel (chaprassi), 2. M. M. Mazumdar (demon), 3, H. D. 
Smellie (fakir). 

Championship. (Events 1—12.) 

I. V. Verghese, 14 points; 2. Sudhir Dutt, 11 points ,• 3. Vaira¬ 
muthu, 10 points; 4. P. J. Philip, 8 points; 5. M. J. Philip, 
7 points. 

Past Champions: 1919, 1920, 1921, Niranjan Shaw. 

1922, Nagendranath Dutt. 

1923, 1924, V. E. Chacko. 

1924, Sudhir K. Dutt 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 

February 23rd and 24th, 1926. 

Serampore Have Hard Luck, But Take A Good Second Place. 

Serampore made a good bid this year for the Athletic Championship, 
and but for illness would have succeeded. V. Verghese, P. J. Philip and 
Tapanno all had cold and fever. The former two tried, but could not do 
their best; and Tapanno could not compete at all. As it was we were only 
18 points behind St. Xavier’s; one more first place and one second was all 
that we required; and if Verghese had done as well in the Hundred, Philip 
in the High Jump and Tapanno in the Cricket Ball as they did at our 
College Sports we should have won hands down. Tapanno’s presence might 
also have put us first in the Relay. 

Our best performance was in the Mile, where we took first and second 
places. Vairamuthu ran right away from the others though M. J. Philip 
pulled up to a good second place toward the end. The time was 5 minutes 
16J seconds. Our thrice run College mile was very profitable. 

Verghese is to be congratulated on a splendid performance in the hurdles. 
He was easily first in 17J. seconds, £ >' over his College time. He also did a 
fine quarter mile in the Relay race. If only he could have done as well 
in one of the Sprint races, St. Xavier’s colours might have been lowered. 
But he did well to compete at all, with the handicap of a bad cold and cough. 

Bardoloi maintained the Serampore record by winning the Cricket Ball 
throw. He did not do quite so well as Chacko's record (98), but his throw of 
96 yards 10 inches well outdistanced all others. 

P. J. Philip was our great disappointment as he failed at 5 ft. 3 inches 
in the high jump. In normal health he would at least have taken second place. 
He threw 31 feet 8 inches in Putting the Shot, but only came third. Bardoloi, 
by the way came fourth with 30' 7". 

Sudhir Dutt did not do so well as we expected, but took a good third 
place in the 220 and won the first 220 lap in the Relay Race. 

Nattore Cup Championship Points. 


1. St. Xavier’s College ... ... 80 points. 

2. Serampore College ... ... 62 

3. Scottish Churches’ College ... ... 4 ® 

4. Law College ... ... *5 

5. University College ... ... 12 

6. Carmichael College ... ... 12 

7. Medical College ... 11 

8. Ashutosh College ... 7 

9. Vidyasagar College ... 4 


Events. 


Cricket Ball: 

1. H. Bardoloi, Serampore. 

2. P. Samanta, Medical. 

S. K. Gupta, Vidyasagar. 

istance 96 yds. 10 ins. 

Half-Mile: 

1. B. Rudra, St. Xavier’s. 

2. A. B. Mukerji, Law. 

3. M. J. Phillip, Serampore. 
Time—2 mts., ia| secs. 


Relay Race: 

1. St. Xavier's College. 

2. Serampore College. 

Long Jump: 

1. P. Sarkar, Scottish. 

2. S. <P. Lewis, Scottish. 
A. Yusuf, Law. 

istance— 

100 Yards: 

1. S. Islam, St. Xavier’s. 
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2. N. De, St. Xavier’s. 

3. Sanpo Lewis, Scottish. 
Time—-10 4/5 secs. 

Putting the Shot (12 lbs.): 

1. N. Bose, Carmichael. 

2. Mating Seine, St. Xavier’s. 

3. P. J. Philip, Serampore. 
Distance—33 feet, 3 inches. 

440 Yards: 

1. B. Rudra, St. Xavier's. 

2. A. K. Sarkar, Scottish. 

3. A. Yusuf, Law College. 
Time—55 secs. 

One Mile: 

1. T. V. Vairamuthu, Setam- 
pore. 


2. M. J. Philip, Serampore. 

G. Nandy, Medical College, 
ime—S mins. 16 4/5 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles: 

1. V. Verghese, Serampore. 

2. A. C. Banerji, Ashutosh. 

3. P. Tigga, St, Xavier’s. 

Time—17 1/5 secs. 

High Jump: 

1. A. Yusuf, Law College. 

2. B. K. Chowdhuri, St. Xaviers, 

3. S. P. Lewis, Scottish. 

Height—5 feet, 5^ inches . 

Tug-o-’War: 

Won by Law College. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS RECORD, 1924-5. 


1924 . 


1925 . 


Steeplechase. 
Not run. 


Steeplechase. 

1. Prasanna Dawn. 26' 5". 

2. Bivas Ghosh, 26' 15". 

3. M. Castle, 26' 30". 

4. D. N. Bhattacharya, 27' 30". 

5. A. Mullick, 28', 


One Mile. (Not timed.) 

1. A. Bka. 

2. V. E. Chacko. 

3. Vairamuthu. 

Quarter Mile. Time 62". 

1. V, E. Chacko. 

2. A. Eka. 

3. Vairamuthu. 

Hundred Yards. Time 11" 

1. V. E. Chacko. 

2. Vairamuthu. 

3. P. C. George. 

Hardies. Time i8£", 

1. B. Mahapatra. 

2. P. C. George. 

3. Eipe Verghese. 

High Jump. 

1 . V. E. Chacko, s'3 # - 

2. A. Eka. 

3. P. M. Koshy. 

Long Jump. 

1. V. E. Chacko, 18' 8.” 

2. P. C. George. 

3. A. K. Dutt. 


One Mile. Time, 5' 40". 

1. P. Dawn. 

2. Bivas Ghosh. 

3. M. Castle. 

Quarter Mile. Time 61". 

1. S. K. Dutt. 

2. Bivas Ghosh. 

3. Tapanno. 

Hundred Yards. Time ii|". 

1. S. K, Dutt. 

2. Tapanno. 

3. H. D. Smellie. 

Hurdles. Time 19$"- 

1. B. Mahapatra, 

2. S. K. Dutt. 

3. Tapanno. 

High Jump. 

r. P.J. Philip, 5'5". 

2. H. D. Smellie, 5' 2"* 

3. J. Abraham, 5' o*\ 

Long Jump. 

1. S. K. Dutt, 18' 10P 

2 . Tapanno. 

3. J. Abraham. 
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Pole Jump. 

1. P. J. Philip, 8' i". 

2. B. Mahapatra. 

3. P. J. Cherian. 

Putting the Shot. 

1. H. D. Smellie, 24/ 1". 

2. P. J. Philip, 24'. 

3. H. Bardoloi, 22' 10". 

Cricket Ball. 

1. B. Mahapatra, 83 yds. 1 ' 4". 

2. S. K. Dutt, 81 ,, 2. 

3. P. J. Cherian. 81 ,, 

Obstacle. 

1. D. N. Bhattacharya. 

2. f T. T. Tharu. 

3. * Pares Bhadra. 

Relay. I. Sc. 2. 

Tug of War. B. Sc. 3. 

Pillow Fight. 

1. D. N. Bhattacharya. 

2. Bardoloi. 

J. N. Rawson. 


THE CONVOCATION DAY, 1926. 

Since the day of my arrival here I had been looking forward eagerly to 
the Convocation Day and finally when the 23rd of January dawned it seemed 
like getting up on a Christmas morn to find all astir. Everybody looked so 
bright that one felt like wishing " A Happy Convocation Day " just as 
people do on the Birth-anniversary of Christ. In fact, we did have a happy 
Convocation Day, a day full of inspiration and happy memories. 

At 7 a.m. Prof. K. Zachariah of the Presidency College, Calcutta, con¬ 
ducted the morning service in the College Chapel. In the exhortation the 
preacher laid stress on our becoming child-like,—humble, obedient, simple 
and devout. 

After the service the Convocation Cricket Match commenced between 
the College team and the Calcutta Professors’ XI, which went on till 10 o'clock 
when we were called off for breakfast. 

An hour and a half later we assembled for the Convocation Address. 
The service was conducted by the Rt. Rev. Packenham-Walsh and the 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. E. Stanley Jones on 1 Cor. 3 : 21-23. 
Very lucidly and forcibly the distinguished preacher brought home to his 
hearers the stupendous truths that lie embedded in these verses,—"All things 
are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos* or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come j all are yours: and ye are 
Christ’s.” It was an entreaty to rise above petty denominational differences 
and quibbling over small matters to realise that we are Christ's and His 
alone, and that in Him and through Him all Things have been bestowed 
upon us. It was a warning against being led away by things which do not 
matter much at the risk of the central fact that we are Christ’s and that He 
has put in our possession life and death, the past, the present and the future, 
and all things that we may be His, possessing and owning all through Him. 

The Cricket Match which had not been finished was now resumed and 
for the first time, (so I am told), the College team won the Convocation 
Match by 23 runs. 


Pole Jump. 

1. B. Mahapatra, 7' 9". 

2. P. M. Koshy. 

3. S. Peacock. 

Putting the Shot. 

1. V. E. Chacko, 28' 

2. R. C. Ray. 

3. P. C. George. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball. 

1. V. E. Chacko, 96 yds. 

2. H. Bardoloi. 

3. B. Mahapatra. 

Obstacle. 

1. Vairamuthu. 

2. D. N. Bhattacharya. 

3. P. M. Koshy. 

Relay. I. Sc. 2. 

Tug of War. I. Sc. 2. 

Pillow Fight. 

1. R. C. Roy. 

2. Bardoloi. 
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After tea and refreshments, which were served on the College lawn, 
the bell called us for the Convocation. Sir Ewart Greaves, Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
presided, and the Principal read the annual report (1924-25). In reminding 
the audience about the ideals and characteristic features of the College, Dr. 
Howells remarked : " The outstanding feature of Seramporc College life is 

the cosmopolitan character of our academical environment, the varied 
character of which finds expressions in the manifold organisations and activi¬ 
ties of our hostels, and in the College as a whole, athletic, literary, social, 
religious. So many factors that serve to broaden the outlook are in full force 
in our midst, and the life and work of our students, whether arts or theologi¬ 
cal, Christian or non-Christian is deepend and enriched accordingly. Our 
constant aim as a College is not simply to prepare students for examinations 
but to create that atmosphere of fellowship and culture that make for genuine 
character and comradeship, freed from all unnecessary rivalries of race 
and creed.” 

In answeriug the question whether it is at all justifiable to hook 
together evangelistic and education work, the Principal pointed out that 
it was due to a false notion ofiboth education and evangelism. “ Education 
without a missionary spirit of evangelism and service has little attraction for 
me, and the same remark applies to evangelism in which the educational 
element is lacking. . . . We at Serampore believe in education because we 
believe in human brotherhood based on the divine Fatherhood, and in 
accordance with oftr Charter and Statutes, no caste, colour or country is a 
bar to admission to Serampore College.” On the other hand, “ We are at 
Serampore evangelical to the core.” 

I give here the closing words of the report which are an appeal to raise 
the standard of education in Bengal. " There is no investment for the 
individual or the nation that can compare with that involved in a sound 
educational system. Bengal will take her place in the life of India, and 
India will take her place in the life of the world, only when a sound education 
worthy of the name, in every way devoted to the healthy development of the 
best capacities of her youth,-—physical, intellectual and spiritual—becomes a 
missionary passion with her leaders, a pearl of great price, to possess which 
they will be ready to sell all else in self-sacrificing devotion to the 
motherland.” 

Sir Ewart Greaves in his presidential address put forth an appeal for 
raising the standard of education in Bengal and asked for the co-operation 
of all present to rise to the situation. This speech was later followed up by 
the various newspapers in Calcutta and it is expected that somethihg will 
certainly be done to improve the situation. 

Five candidates received the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity and three 
were awarded the L. Th. Diploma. Prizes were then distributed to those 
who had wrought valiantly in the examinations and the meeting came to a 
close with the National Anthem. 

As there was still some time before Dinner the H.T.D. students 
entertained the company with a very lively and interesting programme. 
(This is secondhand knowledge). 

More than 200 covers were laid including guests and a very happy 
company we had at the Convocation Dinner. Bishop Pakenham-Walsh 
entertained, the company with some amusing stories and Mr. Longley from 
Ramapatnam gave a solo later on. Toasts were proposed for His Majesty 
the King, and the Senators. The new graduates were addressed by Mr. 
E. A. Wiliams, one of our old graduates. We also had some more speeches 
by some of the senators, by the new graduates and Mr. Karunakar, an 
external student. The function came to a fitting close amidst general 
applause at 10. 30 p.m„ and the academical “ Christmas ” was over. 

M. A. Qayyum Daskawie. 

B, D. First Year Class. 



COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES. 

Convocation. The greatest event of the term was the Convocation. 
The College compound was covered with visitors and sfudents, who partici- 

C ated whole-heartedly in the varied programme of the day. Elsewhere will 
e found a detailed account of the day’s proceedings. 

We were sorry to learn from the Principal’s Report that Rev. John 
Drake and Prof. S. C. Mukerji are leaving the College. Suitable arrange¬ 
ments are being made for bidding them farewell. 

Higher Thelogical Department, The students of this Department 
still continue to play an important part in all the varied activities of the College 
and thereby contribute in no smalt measure in moulding the character and 
raising the general tone of College life. 

In the Elocution Contest Mr. Jayatunga once again headed the list. 
The second and third places went to two other Ceylonese, Messrs. Ratnaike 
and Singanayagam. Mr. Tharu carried away the special prize donated by 
by Mr. K, Cherian. 

Two of the theologues, Mr. Tharu and Dn.Markose, underwent a 
special course in Cubbing at the Tollygunge Training Camp in the first week 
of March and we understand that they did very well in the tests. We trust 
that many more will avail themselves of the opportunities afforded for such 
training in Calcutta and equip themselves to spread the influence of the 
movement in their own neighbourhood. 

Visitors. Among the many cold-weather visitors that we had during 
the term, the Rev. R. G. Boville, M.A., B.D., calls for special notice. He 
came on a special mission to the students of India. The burden of his 
message was the removal of India’s greatest enemy—illiteracy. He seeks 
to do this by calling on every college student to give two hours daily during 
vacation in teaching illiterate children the 3 R’s. Mr. Boville is the founder 
and organiser of this Daily Vacation Bible Schools Movement. In America 
these schools have done great work and from there the movement has 
spread to China and Korea, and to-day we find that in China alone there are 
as many as 2,000 such schools carried on daily in each vacation and 
conducted by over 7,000 students—all Chinese men and women. His 
address at the College Union, when he placed facts and figures drawn from 
Mission and Government Reports in India made us realise what our share 
of responsibility was towards 9/ioths of India’s teeming millions who are not 
having the educational facilities that we have. Further particulars of the 
scheme may be had from the Rev. T. S. Howie, of the Carey Baptist 
Church, Calcutta, who is acting as his representative in India. 

Athletic Club. Tennis and Hockey are now in full swing. The 
former has many enthusiasts but membership has had to be limited for 
want of sufficient courts. With the two new courts that are nearing 
completion the club bids fair to turn out some first rate players in the near 
future. The Tennis Secretary reports that the college teams scored well in 
all their outside engagements. Hockey has a very short season but in sipte 
of it the club arranges to play at least two outside matches every week. So 
far, the results indicate that the college has not fallen below its usual 
average. The Ranchi students form the back-bone of this club and we 
look to them to create more converts to this form of sports which to many 
still appears as a wild and barbarous game. 

The Annual Sports Meet was a decided improvement on past years 
both in the matter of management and the good records made in several 
items of sports. Elsewhere will be found a fuller account of our achieve¬ 
ments in this direction. There were 62 competitors for the various events, 
the largest number that we have had for many years. The Championship 
medal was awarded to V. Verghese. Two other events which attracted 
much notice were the Staff Race and the Fancy Dress competition. In 
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the former Professor C. E. Abraham covered the distance in the shortest 
time and in the latter Mr. I. Samuel carried away the prize by cleveily 
and neatly impersonating Raghunandan, our College bearer, Dinanath 
as usual carried away the Pillow Eight and Obstacle Race prizi s. Out 
thanks for the very able way in which things were arranged and 
managed are due to the Director of Sports, Rev. ). N. Rawson, the 
Field Secretary, Mr. H Bardoloi, and last but not least to Mr. Jayatunga, 
the energetic General Secretary whose indifatigable interest and sustained 
enthusiasm throughout the year has raised the general tone and 
character of college spoits in all directions. 

Miss Berlin. The Pelican ( lull which is part ol the College Athletic 
Society presented a silver a medal with the Pelican inscribed to Miss 
Bergin ot tlie \V B.M.S. on the eve of hei departure to England on 
medical advice, as a memento for the a t vices rendered by hei to the 
college in many ways. We are sorry to lose one whose 35 gears’ slay 
at Seiatnpoie has toiged an endunng link m the chain ol liicnds that 
help to make cur life here a little mote happy and less iiksonte. We 
sincerely trust that in the Providence of God she may soon gel well and he 
able to return, renewed in health, to the scene of her lahouts. 

Scouting. This fot m of 1 ecreatron has caughl on and is making rapid 
strides in the three local High Schools. At Chatra where we had only a 
l’roop of Boy Scouts 2 years ago we now have a Cub Pack in addition , tin 
Union School troop which last year showed signs of rlisiuption has now been 
1 horoughly reorganised and at Maliesh too a new Troop has been stai ted. 
The College Rover Troop has icteived Iresh additions to its i.mks. 

Scouting in Seramporc has come to slay and with the interest taken by 
the College Staff in the movement we feel sine that the true spnit ot scouting 
will be maintained and not exhibited only on the parade gt minds. 

The Annual Rally and investiture arranged !oi hy the Seramporc Local 
Association took place on our grounds on Saturday Mari h 6th, under the 
presidency of E. S. Simpson, Ksq., I.C.S. We learn with great ph asme 
that the Konnagar Troop with about a tin scouts are affiliated to our 
Association. Scouting lias made rapid strides m Konnagar and then Investi¬ 
ture and Rally winch came oif a few weeks ago indicated the energy and 
time put in by the officeis in shaping the boys who looked quite smart in then 
unifoinis and came off very well indeed in the games and displays. The 
Local Association lecently presented a 'Thanks’ badge to each of the ictiring 
Scouters, Messrs, [ayalunga, Cotelingam and B. Chatteiji as a token of 
appreciation of their services by the Association. 

The Brotherhood. The work of this Society follows very much the 
usual routine of ai ranging for week-day lectures and Sunday afternoon meet¬ 
ings. Professor II. K. Bancrji, I.E.S , spoke to us on “Education, Western and 
Eastern.” He gave us a series of vivid pictures drawn Irom the noimal life 
in the Universities of England, Germany and France. In his opinion Indian 
University life did not approximate to that of the West, but yet at certain 
points it far outstripped them. In his conclusion the Professor referred to 
three things in which he said we scored over the Sistei Colleges in Calcutta 
including trie premier institution of Bengal, the Presidency College.—(l) l he 
Serampore traditions associated with the names of Carey, Maishman and 
Ward were,hard to find elsewhere. (2) The green open spaces for spoits 
and (3) The happy corporate life in the human zoo found in the well-equipped 
College hostels. 

Two weeks later the Rev. T. S. Howie of the Carey Baptist Church, 
Calcutta, gave us an instructive and inspiring lantern lecture on David 
Livingstone. His address left us with the challenge, “Go and do thou 
likewise.” 

Mr. P. N. Nag, of the Chinsurah High School was the next one to 
address the Brotherhood. The speaker took us back to the fundamentals 
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of the Christian gospel and while he gave room for modern scholarship in 
Biblical Study, he felt that there was a danger in drawing too much from the 
modern critical study of the Bible. * 

On March 5th the Brothei hood made a new departure from its usual 
programme by arranging for an annual meeting. There was a large attend¬ 
ance of Christian and non-Christian students. Rev. Pelly of Bishop's College 
spoke to us on " Religion and its place in the life of a modern student.” 
Professor B. C. Mukeiji gave us a short talk on ” the S.C.A. and the College 
student.” Dr. Howells in bringing the meeting to a close laid stress on the 
implications of the term Brotherhood. The greatest sin in the world to-day, 
he said, was the sin against brotherhood and concluded by saying that 
the test of the greatness of a man lay not in being able to stand alone 
but in the way he conducted himself as belonging to a great human brother¬ 
hood. With the advent of a keen student movement man in the person of 
Professor B. C. Mukcrji on the staff of the College, the Brotherhood bids fair 
to develop its activities on the practical side which at present are seriously 
wanting. 

The Hostels—The health of the inmates 'ii\ all the hostels has been 
particularly encouraging this term. The hostel doctor has hardly ever called 
round with his bag of surgical instruments these two months. 

John P. Cotklingam. 

B. D. Third Year Class. 


A DREAM 


Thou art the smile of the moon-lit night, 

The light of the shining moon ; 

The music of the murmuring stream 
The glow of the rising sun : 

I .ove of my heart ! My lovely Dream ' 

II 

Thou art the half-budding chatnpak's scent, 

The fading chameli’s bloom ; 

The 1 uddy light of the sunset’s gleam 

Through the orchard’s gathering gloom : 
l.ove of my love 1 My lovely Dream ! 

Rashhkhary Roy, 

Third Year Arts Class. 


Sidelights from the Study of English Prose-Poetry. 

We regret that unusual pressure on the space at our disposal this time 
should stand in the way of the publication of the third and last instalment 
of this article in this number. It will, however appear in the first number of 
The Chronicle next session. 

C. E. Abraham, 

Secretary, Editorial Board. 
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* 

fat 5 ^ fafagi c^fa c^fcsfa ^ i 
fart^rfe tow <m«tfe tow ^fan ^ n 
<sm ^*1 •sj^ fw c-hc^ i 

'3^ fa<**f ’if^tCSl NSt^Tl 5^5?W ©g CW II 

gsfass r.-sjf^ fesl i 
*re fa C$^ *lt^ 4 *R, fwrs fa^rf II 

fatten 'sitfa ^ ^ ^Tfa Ftfe C^n tffa^ ^r.«F | 
fa^fasl f*WE$ Or fa W W II 
*w ^{ni^ c^ti *rfein c^fasi m*$ i 
TO fa C*^ < 4 *R W fTOT> ^C*$' II 

^ifa i 

*> c *fa« ©g c«rfa w“ll ^®fa fal *rrt*t* it 

*Tt 3 c*rre Mt ®faE$n <$t ^ 3’t r s i 

wsra '©g ^fai fass ?pfarl m®i H 

c*\ ai ©^sfa fofasi v$z& s5t?f<i TO>=rl *rfat i 
fcw*i <wtc^» tffewt c^t* fa^t ^rffa’itfa n 

zzi srt fa «t?r ? 

<«rrfa *rfa *u ^ ^jffasi ®w c»f«r ii 

*wfal , «it^ c*rfa ^t&Hl *ifa I c«? «r^tsn wf©! 

am ^fa sfare ari mfa s**i ^t»t« ait© ii 
far** ^rti^ srffa c*l* <^®fal frsr *ifa c*rr*t c*rt*f i 
^^1 «rf? ? < 5 t^ < 3 fa, < 7 T*f 1 srffa c^c**r II 

cw <mfa «rc5=rl Tffa ! 

^■^5 c^rta ^5 ^tc^tlfa^ c^fa^ o®t*rfa ^®rtfa n 

srfa sfaHfqjfir, 

‘'aitfrf fait* ^itf to cafir * 
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f^fSTl 

*F§ *S*f 

^raira f%f<r?n fafiral i • 

f^fg str® 

'STfalU <DCTO£ Wtf®? <U <2J^$, 

vg,i^ s^ ctt'str® 

^ farfcs i 

«lt^H ^9t ^1 

*lfsw II 

*;t*t?l «TCTO *W* 

^ »rt«ftre I 

f r»i^ ^tw s»ratw, 

?^ra ^»®j <hc?ic^ 

^ c*lt5l <ra^ c?r *icot 

wtr*i *rfa ? 

"*ta «it^W *m*I ^S*l1 

mwsfl- «HW»| Stfatf© V 

wt* <£ratw stai c*ri i, 

^w*r 

?t¥i c*ii i 
^*ra, *ira $*ratf"r, 
c^tfarai* *ih c«it^fa *tf*r, 
'era 'era ?Frat^ 

*i* fro ratal *rtwl c-sri} 
■site? *w»i ^ to or ettstre 
<nrara tdf* iw c*tl ii 

*(«**tiR 

^ Ttf^F cst^t i 


Orissa Mission Press, Cuttack. 
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* Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow' 

(Dr. Moffatt’s rendering of St. Matthew VI. n.) 

I?y The Editor. 

I N the margin of the Revised version our * daily bread' is 
translated, “ our bread of the coming day/' and so there is 
good authority for Dr. MofFatt's rendering of the petition 
“ Give us to-day our bread for tomorrow." 

My present object is to note more particularly the signi-t 
ficance of the petition rendered in this form. The main 
thought of the petition is not affected by any difference of 
rendering. It is that our bodily needs are not forgotten by our 
Father, and that we have Christ’s authority for praying about 
them. The Christian Scriptures give no encouragement to that 
fantastic spiritualism which tramples down earthly wants and 
condemns desires rooted in our human nature as sin. There is 
from the Christian standpoint a spiritual worth in common 
gifts, and our religion has no room for that false asceticism 
which under-values the life that now is. To give predominance 
to material wants and earthly good is pagan and un-Christian, 
but to despise them and pretend to be indifferent to them is 
pagan and un-Christian too. When we forget the spirit thatis 
m the flesh and dominates it, then we. magnify the things of 
sense in a way that strikes at the root of all religion. On^the 
other hand when we forget and ignore the flesh that is around 
the spirit, and is meant to be its instrument, then we are guilty 
of a fa^se spirituality which leaves no room for that healthy 
naturalism necessary to a right understanding, of the essentials 
of our. faith. Yet I think we may safely say that the chief 
significance**of the prayer “ Give us to-day our bread for to¬ 
morrow " becomes one less fos food than for peace of mind. 
We ate asking for our food that we maybe freed from anxiety. 
It is not accumulated wealth and heaped up stores that -we ar$ 
asking+for, but just enough in hand, that our lives may nbf be 
fbarred by over-anxiety about the morrow. 
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To understand the meaning of this, we have to think of 
the people among whom our Lord worked. Generally they 
were people that had no margin. The day's \rage had to buy 
the day’s food. If atl unexpected guest arrived there would be 
nothing in the cupboard, and the host must try to borrow some 
provision from a neighbour. When a man is uncertain about 
the very necessaries of life, and worrying about to-morrow's 
food, it must be extraordinarily difficult for him to listen to any 
message bearing on the things of the spirit. 1 suppose few if any 
of us have had the experience of goirtg without a meal because we 
could not afford it. At any rate there has always been enough 
bread, with perhaps a little butter or at least margarine, or 
enough rice with a little dal, though we may have to limit 
ourselves in such delicacies as jam or tasty curry. But we have 
always been sure of enough to-day, to-morrow and the day after 
to satisfy the pangs of hunger. We can however well under¬ 
stand that there can be no serene tranquility of mind suitable 
for the reception of spiritual truth, when there is overmastering 
anxiety and worry regarding the necessaries for to-morrow's life, 
and when all the energies of body and mind have to be wholly 
absorbed in obtaining food and drink and clothes. Liberation 
from worry is necessary if spiritual teaching is to get a chance, 
and so we are encouraged to ask that God may remove our 
need for anxiety by letting us possess enough for the morrow. 

“ Give us to-day to-morrow's bread." 

If this be the true meaning of the prayer, it is one of no * 
small value for us in the world of to-day. This is not a petition 
to be made wealthy, for experience shows that the possession 
of riches brings more worries than it dispels, but we are taught 
to ask to be made sure of a to-morrow, exempt from the mental 
troubles which militate fiercely against the life of the soul. We 
all know from our own experience or the experience of others 
the evil influence of worry on soul and body alike. Worry kills 
a far larger number of people than any other single disease. 
True, a lot of our worry is unnecessary. 14 Ah," said. an old 
man reviewing his past experiences on his death-bed, “ I have 
in my long life endured many trials and calamities, but I must 
admit most of them never happened." Yet I think it is true to 
say that it is not so much the present difficulty that is so hard 
to bear, as the less definite trouble about the future, the fears in 
regard to the unsettled outlook of to-morrow.. In the sphere of 
trade and commerce to-day in many countries of the.world, 
employers, through the decline of trade have been compelled 
to talk of forced economies and a reduced staff, and, not a few 
great firms and organisations of long and honourable standing 
have been driven to close their doors. One can imagine what 
that means for honest Self-respecting workers with a job to-day, 
but afraid of being turned adrift to-morrow. The heart become 
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sick with fear about to-morrow’s bread for wife and children. 
Finding themselves with increasing expenses and diminishing 
income they try to live their lives bravely and hope for the 
best, and perhaps few or none of their friends are allowed to 
guess that they are haunted about this spectre of anxiety. Not 
only individuals but societies and nations have to pass through 
the same crises. Modern India and modern England in different 
ways are faced with grave anxieties regarding to-morrow, whether 
political, social, religious or commercial, and our statesmen and 
leaders in commerce and social life, here and in the homeland, 
have anxieties and perils to face that call for our heart-felt 
sympathy and earnest prayers. So when we use this sentence 
of the Lord's prayer we are praying for all sorts and conditions 
of men, and even for nations, who are anxious and heavy laden, 
all the true people in the world who are carrying on stoutly, 
yet at heart are worried'by the fear of a breadless to-morrow. 

We are here too encouraged to exercise forethought, and 
not to possess it is to be a poor creature, below the ant and the 
bee. There is, no discrepancy between this petition and our 
Lord’s exhortation 4 take no thought for to-morrow,' or as the 
Revised version rightly has it, ‘ be not anxious for to-morrow,' 
or in other words do not worry about it. Experience teaches 
us that in ways past finding out God does answer this prayer, 
and He does supply to-morrow's needs of those who trust and 
co-operate with Him. If v^e are led into dry lands, there is 
always a fountain open in the desert, and He will feed us by 
His ravens ere we shall want. To the life spent apart from 
God, the evening comes chill and disconsolate, the shadows 
thicken as the end draws near. To the life with God also 
the evening must come, but in the tranquil sundown we can 
see the promise of a new dawn. We are linked in living 
-eternal union with a Father God of infinite resources, for 
yesterday, to-day and for ever, and whether it applies to body 
or spirit, to time or eternity, we can always remain assured that 
working with and resting in Him, our bread shall be given to 
us, and our water made sure. 


from t\\t of 

f&rt&liafi ^oor-Portrjj. 

( Continued iront a previous number,) 

(C) Literary History. 


A STUDY of English poetical prose or prose-poetry, even 
under such an unpretentious and safe title as mere 4 Side¬ 
lights ,* would remain incomplete without a specific reference 
to and dietailed examination of the personal pretensions and the 
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actual achievements of DeQuincey, the most acknowledged master 
in the sphere of this literary art. Yet an exhaustive discussion of 
this interesting question is hardly possible within*the limits of this 
article. Hence, we shall do well to focus our attention on a few 
important facts, disentangled from a mass of materials available 
on the subject—facts such as have an immediate bearing on the 
study, however brief, of the literary h’story of English prose-poetry 
in general. 

DeQuincey’s voluminous prose works may be classified into 
two groups trom the standpoint of style—(a) the first group con¬ 
sisting of his Miscellaneous Writings on matters biographical, histori¬ 
cal, speculative, theological, political, economic, critical, literary 
and what not,—including also the monumental “ Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eatery' (b) and the second group of “Imaginative 
Writings in the shape of Tales, Romances and Prose Phantasies, 
including Suspiria De Profundis. ’ * The‘ great bulk of DeQuincey’s 
prose compositions namely, the miscellaneous writings, is cast in 
the mould or fashioned after the technique of what has been called 
the “ Standard Georgian Style,” standardised and popularised by 
Robert Southey; and it is in the latter class of imaginative and 
emotional prose that DeQuincey attained what has been styled 
“Impassioned Prose ” or Prose-Poetry—an Elizabethan revival in 
the 19th century romantic prose,—though the “ Confessions" are 
believed to contain by far the best known specimen of the kind, 
viz., the “ Opium Eaters Dreamy ”* which is as good as a prose- 
lyric in itself. And it is interesting to reflect in this context on the 
observation of a distinguished critic like Saintsbury to the effect 
that “the most famous examples” “of elaborate rhythmical 
prose,” even outside the range of DeQuincey’s “impassioned 
prose” as in Landor and others, “are concerned with dreams,” 
for “dreams themselves are nothing, if not rhythmical.” Yet 
apart from the “dream-fantasies” which are possibly the best 
known examples of his prose-poetry, rhythmical strain is the 
prevailing characteristic of DeQuincey’s language even in his 
miscellaneous works, although Saintsbury was more guarded in his 
opinion in maintaining that the “ Dream Fugue ” and “ The 
Suspiria ” are the “chief quarries” of DeQuincey’s rhythmed prose, 
while “elaborate rhythm” is “by no means often aimed at else¬ 
where.” 

Now the question arises—was this “ impassioned prose ” an 
innovation or invention of DeQuincey himself, an unexampled fend 
unprecedented species of prose composition started by his genius 
alone ? DeQuincey himself claimed as much, as the principal 
exponent and practitioner of romantic and impassioned prose in his 
time. He made no secret of his personal pretensions when he 
virtually aspired to the unique distinction of being the inventor of 

*' This prose-lyric may be said to be bounded at two ends as follows:— 

“ The scene was an Oriental one..And 1 awoke 

in struggles, and cried aloud, "I will sleep no more! "—Confessions qf 
an English Opium-Eater. 
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“ modes of impassioned prose, ranging under no precedents that 
• I (sic) am aware of in any literature.” But this extravagant claim 
has proved to be untenable, nay, it stands completely demolished 
in the light of facts, unearthed by critics like Dawson and Churton 
Collins,* among others. 

The colossal grandeur and dazzling picturesqueness of Shakes¬ 
pearian blank verse often does a disservice to his prose, in that 
this verse is apt at times to overwhelm and intoxicate the mind 
by its own richness and exuberance to such an extent as to 
exclude the perception and enjoyment of those subtle elusive 
charms, those elfin melodies, half-heard and unheard, which 
pervade much of the impassioned prose of the great Elizabethan 
dramatist ‘‘What a piece of work is a man!” exclaims 
Hamlet in the bitter agony of his soul; ‘‘How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, how express and 
admirable! in action ho^v like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? man delights 
not me; no, nor woman neither.’' What a tremendous energy of 
expression theses winged words carry!! How every line of this 
impassioned utterance quivers and throbs with the pulsations of 
a high-wrought passion, that wrings music out of anguish and 
melancholy!! And this is the type of impassioned prose that 
flourished in England in the Elizabethan age, which can indeed 
boast of many prose passages of almost equal splendour and grace. 
An additional example—and not more than one—may be quoted in 
support of the statement. Sir Walter Raleigh’s noble apostrophe 
to almighty death is a fairly familiar piece: ‘‘O eloquent, just 
and mighty death, whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; 
what none hath presumed, thou hast done ; and whom all the world 
hath flattered, thou hast cast out of the world and despised; thou 
hast drawn together all the extravagant greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty and ambition of man, and covered all over with two narrow 
words: Hicjacet .” Here is “a purple patch ” of poetic eloquence in 
prose, evoked by the contemplation of the mockery and frailty of 
earthly ambitions and power and the grim reality of Death, the un¬ 
disputed ruler of the world. It is impossible in the face of such 
unimpeachable evidence as to the existence of poetic prose in English. 
long before the time of DeQuincey to credit him with the originality 
which he seems to have arrogated to himself. Prose-Poetry, or 
rather impassioned prose is really Elizabethan in tradition and 
origin. And that it is so is illustrated and established by the 
contributions of Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, and the makers of the Authorised 

* Churton Collins rejects the claim of DeQuincey to be the father of 
impassioned prose in faVhur of Shakespeare. The fact is, however, that 
11 impassioned prose” cannot be fathered exclusively on this writer or that; 
it came in the wake of the romantic furore of Elizabethan poetry and was in 
fall bloom even before Shakespeare’s great dramas. And Shakespeare him¬ 
self also fell under the spell of this prose-poetry. 
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Version of the English- Bible—all- furnishing classic examples of 
prose replete with poetic eloquence, beauty, and suggestiveness. 
Further, DeQuincey must have been influenced by these writers 
and models before him, as he was by Riehter's 14 dream fantasies ” 
in German. 

While it is fairly easy to dispose of DeQuincey’s pretension 
as the so-called originator or father of 14 impassioned ” prose and 
to trace back its lineage to the ancestral stock in the Elizabethan 
age, it is difficult to measure aright the precise extent of 
DeQuincey’s obligations or debt to his elders, though the fact of 
his indebtedness to the first masters of English prose-poetry is too 
patent to deceive the eye of an acute observer and critic of literary 
standards and styles. Be that as it may, it would be unfair to 
withhold from DeQuincey his legitimate dues. For was it not he 
who carried the art of “impassioned prose” to the very acme of 
artistic perfection and installed romantic .prose as a worthy rival 
of romantic poetry? He not only emulated the excellence of 
the great Elizabethan prose-poets, but also enriched English 
prose-poetry with a wealth of rhetorical colour and imaginative 
magnificence, unsurpassed by any of his predecessors or successors 
in the field. Prose-poetry seems to have fallen under a cloud in 
what may appropriately be called the grand Augustan age of 
English prose. It is a strange fact, nevertheless a fact that 
rests on the unassailable foundation of recorded history. And the 
rehabilitation or revival of this art in the romantic age is mainly 
associated with the genius of DeQuincey, the leader of a second 
band of pioneers in the domain of romantic prose. How far these 
revived experiments in English prose-poetry, especially in the case 
of DeQuincey, were inspired, guided, and stimulated by abstract 
speculative thought, * like, say, the Wordsworthian theory about 
the relation of poetry and metre—which DeQuincey also strongly 
shared,—cannot be precisely gauged or estimated. Nor is it very 
necessary to enlarge on such barren and uninviting side-issues, 
however learned and even relevant in themselves. 

So far as the main question is concerned, our contention about 
the Elizabethan pedigree of DeQuincey’s “impassioned prose” 
cannot, however, be seriously disputed at least by those who are 

* That theory often played a great part in, nay, often provided the 
motive force to the literary practice of DeQuincey, is, however, obvious 
from the abstract theorisings and speculations of this psychologist of prose 
style. DeQuincey discoursed on " Style”, “Rhetoric”, “ Language " 
and “ Conversation” with all the ardour, authority and high seriousness of 
a literary philosopher and prophet. His preoccupation with English 
romantic prose was equalled by onlyiWordsworth’s devotion to the cause of 
English romantic poetry. And it is^ curious and surprising to observe that . 
while critics and scholars have never tired of studying and scrutinising the 
Wordsworthian theory of poetic diction and style in all its aspects and 
bearings, they seem to be hardly aware of the feet that DeQuincey also 
propounded an almost parallel theory of prose diction and style, not much 
less revolutionary in thought and conception than the Wordsworthian 
doctrine. 
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acquainted with the little-known fact of the general indebtedness 
of romantic prose to the Elizabethan—taking Elizabethan prose, of 
course, to be inclusive of the prose of writers like Sir Thomas 
Browne, who died in 1682 , though most of his characteristic works 
appeared before the Restoration, which witnessed the birth of the 
standard for modern English prose style. It is interesting to note 
that the reaction from the Augustan classical prose style of the 
17 th and the 18 th century—a prose style, which, however, at least 
for once broke loose from the artificial fetters of Johnsonian classi¬ 
cism and shot up to the very peak of romantic splendour and 
majesty, nay, reached “ the nearest to the verge of poetry M in the 
grand style of Burke,—to the romantic prose style of the 19 th 
century,—this remarkable reaction was heralded and signalised by 
a renewed reverence and zeal for the buried jewels and treasures 
of the Elizabethan and seventeenth century prose-poetry. Tne 
greatest of the English prose romanticists fell under the spell of 
this Elizabethan poetic prose and revelled in the admiration of the 
forgotten but re-discovered riches of the past. Thus DeQuincey 
was enamoured of the poetic prose of Sir Thomas Browne; and 
flew into an ecstlsy of imaginative joy for a matchless sentence in the 
il Urn Burial or Hydriolaphia. ’ * Coleridge, who called “Gibbon’s 
style detestable,” was never the less extravagant in bis eulogy of 
“ Fuller’s language.” Hazlitt, who was so severe with Dr. Johnson, 
lavished his praise on Jeremy Taylor. Few people cated to read 
Isaac Walton’s “ Complete Angler and Burton’s “ Anatomy ot 
Melancholy ” till Lamb certified their merits or worth. How much 
the mind and the art of the author of the “ Essays of Elia ” were 
saturated with pre-Augustan fancies and humour can alone be judged 
by a detailed reference to the strange “ conceits,” the quaint turns 
of phrase and tricks of style, which he assimilated and reproduced 
with such inimitable facility and ease from Browne, Burton 
and others. All this points to a decisive change of taste for 
the early Elizabethan and seventeenth century prose—a taste 
or rather, pronounced partiality, that is to say, for the pictures¬ 
que and the musical in prose diction and style. And this 
renewed popularity and vogue as well as deliberate imitation ot 
the early prose writers resulted in what Saintsbury calls the “Revi¬ 
val of Rhythmical Elaboration” in Prose Style—especialy in 
that of the “Colour and rhyihm school” of DeQuincey. Wilson 
(Christopher North) and Landor. In short, the typical styles of 
some of the greatest romantic prose writers of the nineteenth 
century, even including the poet Shelley, may as well be likened to 
a resurrection, as it were, of the buried or hoarded wealth of Eliza¬ 
bethan rhetoric, rhythm, phrase,"and imagery, which had sank out 
of favour in the frigid and pedestrain classicism of the eighteenth 
century—a classicism that had settled like a paralysing frost, as it 
were, upon English poetry—not prose—for about a hundred years 
or thereabouts. 

It is almost always difficult and even dangerous to generalise 
on literary theory and history. Nevertheless, we have not 
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scrupled to generalise almost at every step in this dissertation on 
English prose-poetry in spite of the pitfalls and perils of the pro¬ 
cess. Yet generalisations often tell better than learned statements 
hemmed in ^nd obscured by a series of far-fetched qualifications 
and provisoes. It may not, therefore, be altogether undesirable to 
risk a few more general statements,—based not on mere conjecture 
but solid fact—now on the literary history of prose-poetry, or 
poetic prose in English. 

The two most momentous movements in English poetic or 
impassioned and imaginative prose practically coincided with what 
Professor Saintsbury characterises, in his “ Histcrv of English Prose 
Rhythm ,” as “ The Triumph of the Ornate Style " of the 17th and 
“The Revival of Rhythmical Elaboration" of the 19th century. 
The seventeenth century or more properly the Pre-Restoration Age 
had witnessed the palmiest days of the rhythmical glory of poetic 
prose; and the impassioned and imaginative prose of the 19th 
century was really a lineal descendant of the earlier literary 
ancestor. And the general course of these literary developments 
may be traced in brief outline as follows. During the first half of 
the seventeenth century, or more properly speaking, during the 
years preceding the Restoration (1660), we meet with two domi¬ 
nant tendencies in English prose style, cultivated by two classes 
of writers, quite apart from minor individual variations of manner 
and tone, observable in this particular stylist or that. These two 
separate groups or schools of writers are distributed by Saintsbury 
under the two broad headings—“ The Triumph of the Ornate 
Style ” and “ The concurrence of die Plain." To this classification 
we may add a fresh distinction which will generally, if not invari¬ 
ably, hold good: the triumph of the Ornate Style seems to have 
been achieved in the domain of what we may call ’emotional or 
poetic prose; while the concurrence of the Plain prevailed more 
or less in the region of what we may characterise as inte'lectual or 
practical or genuine prose. 

The Plain and the Ornate flourished almost alongside of each 
other and were practically two parallel movements in English 
prose style, leading up to different goals. While the plain stylists 
like Ben Jonson and Hobbes, among others, paved the way for the 
Restoration pioneers! of modern English prose style, the Ornate 

•Such a writer as Bacon, however, being rightly placed by Saintsbury 
in the Ornate group, is likely to confound the two classifications with each 
other, inasmuch as Bacon’s prose, most of which is addressed to the under¬ 
standing rather than to the feelings, is generally intellectual in character in 
spite of its rhetorical quality. But the puzzle solves itself on a careful 
analysis of certain stylistic facts. 

f Dryden (1631-1700), Tillotson (1630-94), Cowley (1618-67), Temple 
(1628-99), Halifax (1633-95)—these transitional writers, among others—who 
were all born and dead in the seventeenth century-accelerated the process 
whereby the old wooden, stiff, and synthetic structure of English prose 
divested itself, by slow degrees, of useless rhetorical encumbrances, and a)) 
the tawdry baggage of poetic imagery, which very often marred and crippled 
much of tne pre- Restoration prose style. 
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style bloomed into poetic and emotional prose of which Milton, 
Taylor, and Browne, may be taken as the great masters, and 
Browne again as the greatest of the three. This phenomenal 
development of prose rhythm and poetic prose in English, so 
appropriately designated as the “Triumph of the Ornate Style,’* 
may be said to start with the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible (1611)—in a sense the greatest monument of English prose 
style—with still earlier foretastes in Hooker’s rhythm sweeps and 
Sidney’s prose harmonies,—Sir Walter Raleigh, Greville (Lord 
Brooke) and Donne, and passing through Bacon’s austerity and 
Burton’s abandon, to attain the “organ tone ” of rhythmical sym¬ 
phony in the prose of the distinguished trio—Milton, Taylor, and 
Browne. But this concert of prose harmony of the early and late 
seventeenth century slowly melted away before the cold and calcu¬ 
lated advances of physical science and “prose sense,’’—which 
again, is one of the many causes which operated in favour of the 
establishment of a standard for the modern English prose style,— 
though the dying echoes of musical prose might be heard as late 
as the close of the seventeenth century in such works as Thomas 
Burnet’s (1635-1715) “ Sacred Theory of the Earth ” (published 
both in Latin and English)—a curious prose medley, which throws 
the sublimities and fantasies of romantic description into the frame¬ 
work of a seemingly scientific treatise. The eighteenth century is 
pre-eminently the golden or Augustan age of prose—but not of 
prose-poetry in spite of the presence of exceptional writers like 
Burke and Gibbon. No wonder that prose-poetry should have 
become uncommon and rare in an age when poetry meant satire 
and didacticism in prosaic verse and daring imaginative origi¬ 
nality in literary conceptions and styles became the exception 
rather than the rule. The concert of rhythmical and poetic prose 
was, however, once more revived in the 19ih century by the 
'“Revival of Rhythmical Elaboration," chiefly in the prose of 
DeQuincey, Landor, and Wilson (Christopher North); prose-poetry 
also markedly manifested itself later in Ruskin’s characteristic 
Ruskinian prose. Nay, this literary type, once revived, could not 
again perish for want of sustenance in the Victorian Era of 
Literature, which indeed, shewed quite as much fertility, origi¬ 
nality, novelty and richness of diction and style in prose as it did 
in poetry proper. In fact, the type has persisted on since then, 
End will endure as long as English literature itself. And such an 
assertion is amply corroborated and justified by Walter Pater’s 
(1839-1894) crowning prophecy about his roseate picture of the 
future destiny of “ imaginative prose ’* in his great Essay on Style.* 

* Pater’s forecast of the literary tendencies of the modern age—his 
prediction about the increasing ascendency of “ imaginative ” prose—may 
provoke controversy. None the less, his thoughts and words are instructive 
enough to be auoted here at length. That " imaginative prose " should be 
the special ana opportune art of the modern world results from two impor¬ 
tant facts about tne latter: first, the chaotic variety and complexity of its 
interests, making the intellectual issue, the really master currents of the 
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But to return once more to the early writers, it is hardly 
possible to examine, within the limits of the space available, the 
merits and demerits of the individual styles of writers like Raleigh,. 
Greville, Donne, Burton, Bacon, Milton, Taylor, Browne and others. 
It may only be observed in passing that very fine shades of critical 
opinion, both of this century and of the previous two, have- 
developed around the prose styles of each one of these stylists, and 
particularly of the distinguished trio, Milton, Taylor, and Browne, 
most of whose best prose works appeared before the Restoration. 
One general statement may, however, be made without being dog¬ 
matic, that the best and most typical prose of almost all these 
writers—with possibly the exception of Bacon (whom Shelley, 
however, regarded as a poet) and Burton—is really “prose-poetry” 
or poetical prose of graduated beauty and varied excellence, and, as 
such, is far removed from the pure, praotical, and genuine prose of 
common use and purpose. Some of the noblest and grandest 
specimens o c this rhythmical “prose-poetry ” can perhaps be found 
in Raleigh’s famous apostrophe to Death—(in the conclusion of his 
History of the World) —already quoted earlier; in a remarkable 
passage of Donne, striking'for its singular beauty; in many brilliant 
prose patches of Milton—(like the effective sentence on “ fugitive 
* and cloistered virtue” in the “Areopngitica, ,, which so enraptured 
Robert Louis Stevenson);—in the tropical beauty and luxuriance 
of phrase in Taylor,—(two of the best examples of which, I think, 
are to be found in his Holy Dying chap. 1 in the two mile-long, 
periods on “ Human Life and Mans Portion "); and lastly in the 
two most maginficent and unequalled specimens in Browne, e*g. 
the finale of the “ Urn Burial" —(which drew such exclamations of 
delight from DeQuincey and is so aptly characterised by Saintsbury 
as “ the very and unsurpassable Dead March of English Prose ”) 
—and the conclusion of the “ Garden of Cyrus" which has charmed 
more modern critics and scholars than one. In the prose of Sir 
Thomas Browne, for instance, such essentially poetical phrases as 
“Our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions;” 

“ there is nothing strictly immortal but immortality ;” “ time which 
antiquates antiquities and hath an art to make dust of all things ;” 
man is a “noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave,. 

present time incalculable—a condition of mind little susceptible of the 
restraints proper to verse form, so that the most characteristic verse of (he 
nineteenth century has beeri lavWess verse; and secondly, an all-pervadiftg 
naturalism, a curiosity about everything whatever as it really is, involving a 
certain humility of attitude, cognate to what must, after all, be the less 
ambitious form of literature. And pro$e thus asserting itself as the special 
and privileged artistic faculty of the present day, will be, however critics, 
may try to narrow its scope, as varied in* its excellence as humanity itself, 
reflecting on the facts of its latest experience—#n ymtrument of many stops,, 
meditative, observant, descriptive, eloquent, analytic; plaintive, fervent, its 
beauties will not be exclusively ‘ ped^rian ’ 5 it i^yll exert, in due measure, 
all the varied charms of poetry, down to the rhythm, which, as in Cicero, or 
Michelet, or Newman, at their best, gives its musical value to every 
syllable.” ' * ‘ 
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solemnizing' nativities and deaths with equal lustre,, nor omitting 
ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his nature,”—such glorious 
prose phrases, (all taken from the “ Urn Burial ”) capture and 
conserve poetic thought, fancy, and sentiment in a language at once 
pellucid, flowing and musical. 

Now, speaking generally of the stylistic features of such 
Pre-Restoration poetic prose—taken as a generic type peculiar to 
the period, the main facts may be summed up as follows. On the 
one hand, we notice that English prose has mounted to the very 
apex, the very meridian point of rhythmical accomplishment, 
accompanied with a most wonderful development of the resources 
of language; and critics have “enthused” over this marvellous 
achievement in prose-poetry ; on the other hand, we find that the 
worst abuses and licences of Latin syntactic construction have 
invaded English prose,—most obnoxiously in Milton, and in Taylor 
at times also rather palpably, (though Taylor knows much better 
than Milton how co disguise and carry off the violent jolts and jars of 
unwieldy sentences under the melodious current of flowing speech); 
and only now and then in Browne, who is undoubtedly more 
guiltless in this respect than the other two; and critics again from 
Coleridge onwards have inveighed against these technical flaws 
and lapses. Yet the one thing that stands out in prominent reliefs 
as it were, amidst the stylistic beauties and blemishes of these 
writings is the poetic character and spirit of Pre-Restoration 
Prose in general. It has the defect as well as the strength of its 
quality. Prose trenches upon Poetry, and stumbles in its un¬ 
guarded moments into blank verse, like some Ruskinian and 
De-Quinceyian passages, and emerges out of verse-rhythm and 
rhetoric by the tremendous energy of its artistic appeal. The truth 
about the poetic prose of this kind is best expressed in the 
following remarks of Lytton on Taylor’s style. “There is a great 
distinction,” says Lytton, “between the art of st yle and what the 
phrenologists call the >rgan of language. In Jeremy Taylor, for 
instance, we are dazzled by the opulent splendour of diction with 

which the preacher comes in state to our souls.But 

no teacher of style would recommend as a safe model to his pupil 
the style of Jeremy Taylor.” Why ? The answer is not difficult 
to find, since the practice of such “prose-poetry ” is an extremely 
delicate and hazardous adventure in art, beset with perils, all 
peculiar to itself. Prose,* voyaging on the high seas of poetry, 
must needs be piloted by a consummate artist; or it may, by the 


* Moreover, it has already been pointed out that such poetic prose or 
prose-poetry is suited only to the poetic expression of “ the high emotional 
moments" in prose for the purpose of persuasion and entertainment; and 
that it can scarcely be,culap£ed £p the requirements of description, narration, 
and exposition—-some at the cardinal functions of prose—without damage to 
art and disaster to itself. ^ And here is the key to the solution of the 
problem of the revolution in Englfsh prose style during the times of "the 
Restoration," which, according to Matthew Arnold and others, u marks the 
*fal moment of birth of our modern Itaglish prose." 
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slightest slip or accident, involve itself in an utter shipwreck, or, 
in plain truth, produce the effect of a mere comedy of words- The 
mere tiro or neophyte in letters would, therefore, be well advised 
to keep the temptation of “perpetrating,” so to speak, prose- 
poetry rigorously in check. One may dabble in prose as one 
dallies with a hobby; but there is no place for the amateur in the 
domain of prose-poetry. The danger of a descent from the sublime 
to the ludicrous is no where more rampant than in the sphere of 
this art. And the grotesque and the bizarre in style often results 
from a clumsy manipulation of rhetoric and rhythm for the sake of 
poetical effects in prose. 

Indeed, it is eccentricities and travesties like these mainly 
that have led the *’ puritanic” critic,—I mean the uncompromising 
stickler for the purity of species in literature—to ask the sophistical 
question—“Is poetic prose at all a legitimate art?” And the 
question has evoked replies in both “yes” and “no” from different 
literary quarters and circles. There is no reason, however, why it 
should not be considered as a legitimate art in the field of letters, 
when it is such a profitable and pleasurable engagement for the 
mind and the heart of man. Again the test of the legitimacy of an 
art is its success ; and more than successful it becomes in the 
hands of prose-poets like the master stylist, DeQuincey. With 
them poetic prose naturally rises to the level of the richest product 
of the highest art in prose style and is not an unnamable “ form of 
literature,” as it has been stigmatised to be by some priggish 
exponents of literary taste. The disreputable charge of a cross¬ 
breed, or rather, hybrid, cannot or ought not to detract anything from 
the intrinsic value of a literary species of proved utility and power, 
though the species results from an intermixture of two separate 
strains, apparently different but really one. Botanists tell us that 
the flora of the world, the vegetable kingdom is daily gaining in 
diversity and richness through the secrets of the process of 
hybridisation; and in the world of letters, we have it on the 
authority of DeQuincey that every literature is doomed to super¬ 
annuation, if not extinction, unless 'it is crossed by some other of 
different breed. The enormous influence and ascendancy of 
modem English literature, the empire it holds over the minds of 
men, is not a little due to the equally enormous “foreign debt" 
this literature has incurred from age to age. Should things be so, 
Prose cannot sin by courting an alliance with Poetry ; and we have 
•observed how there is no organic or radical conflict between 
the two. 

What is forbidden is the reckless adventure of the novice in 
the thorny path of prose-poetry; he had better be content with 
■writing pure prose, lest he should drag his style to ruin and disaster 
by travelling along a road on which only, masters like a Burke, a 
DeQuincey, and a Ruskin can move with safety, that is to say, 
surety of aim and step. Prose-poetry has* its practical uses in 
-many spheres even to-day, particularly in the delicate work of 
translating poetry into prose wftM artistic success. Nay, if by 
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“ prose-poetry ” you or I can and do mean Pater's “imaginative ” 
and DeQuincey’s “ impassioned ” prose, the future of poetic prose 
cannot be gloomy in an age when prose well nigh threatens to* 
dethrone poetry from its exalted station of queenly pre-eminence 
in the world of letters, by reason of its multitudinous and even 
chaotic variety as well as its appalling, nay stupefying, abundance 
and weight. Men and women will perhaps increasingly seek and 
find the pleasure and profit of poetry in prose ; and if such is the 
prospect or outlook before the literary world, Prose-Poetry really 
bids fair to be one of .the mightiest forces ot the literature of the 
world. 

B. C. Guha„ 


THE HERO OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
JULIUS CAESAR 

The hero of a tragedy—the protagonist of the Greek drama—is, 
generally speaking, a dominating personality whose fortune is the main 
theme round which our interests cluster from the exposition to the denoue~ 
merit of the play. 1 ’ He is the central figure of the play, generally plays the 
longest part and towers above and overshadows the dramatis per some by 
his prominent movement till he pays the last toll of his life to Nemesis. 
Sophocles' Ajax and Marlowe’s ‘one-man’ type of tragedies are the best 
examples to give us an adequate conception of what a hero is from a 
classical and romantic viewpoint. But Shakespeare's heroes are not 
magnanimous or malevolent prodigies like Dr. Faustus or Tamburlaine who 
bethump the stage with tempestuous strut and swell; his are creations true 
to the facts of life as they are. There are many Othellos, Hamlets, and 
Brutuses in the world but hardly one Ajax or Jew of Malta. 

Now, in regard to the tragedy of Julius Caesar, many cities and 
commentators advance the claim of the titular figure to be the hero of the 
play on the ground that Caesar is the centre of the dramatic interests of the 
play: the very pivot on which rests its entire importance. They point out 
that from the first scene to the last the main motive-spring on which the 
whole dramatic interest is hinged is none other than Julius Caesar: Caesar 
living and Caesar dead. Against Caesar the foul conspiracy that is to end< 
his life is concocted; against him Cassius whetted Brutus and instigated him 
to join tHe conspiracy; him it was that they stabbed in the Senate; his 
murder it was that called forth such splendid outbursts of oratorical speeches 
from the glibtongued Antony and stirred the callous hearts of Rome to 
mutiny and retaliation ; his ghost it was that haunted Brutus on the blood-red' 
plains of Philippi and quite unnerved him; and his spirit it was that 
triumphed in the long run. All throughout the play Caesar’s name is on 
everybody’s lips, either in love or in malice, in envy or in friendship; and 
the wonder of it, even nature is shown to be in active sympathy with him on- 
the eve of his death and labours with portents as if to forewarn him of the 
calamitous event that he is to face. The ‘ Tired Caesar ’—little better than' 
a paste-board figure—appears to be an object of contempt in the first half of 
the play, but by a few deft strokes of Shakespeare’s dramatic art, the spirit 
of Caesar—an impalpable, silent, omnipotent force—becomes the dominating 
power of the tragedy in thejsiecond half of the play. His physical weakness 
and mental delinquencies are more than neutralised by the overwhelming 

g randeur and awe of his mighty spiritual presence: the Caesar after death 
ecomes more potent and awe-inspiring than the Caesar of flesh and blood 
whose spirit becomes, as it were, the avenging-angel of his foes and the 
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guardian-angel of his cause. The tremendous efficacy of his spiritual force 
is realised to dismay by Antony and Brutus, and when he fails to encounter 
the Sturm und Drang of agony, Brutus breaks forth in pathetic words : 

O Julius Caesar thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad 

And turns our swords in our proper entrails. 

All these considered, have not we sufficient reason to think Caesar to 
be the hero of the play? I think not. Julius Caesar is represented in the 
first half of the play as a vainglorious swaggerer who is swayed to and fro by 
the flatteries of the conspirators and the sickly importunities of Calupurnia; 
he is superstitious, deaf and timorous, supercilious and epileptic. He is kept 
in the background, the conspirators lead him by nose, read him like a book, 
and flout him with mock-heroic comparisons. He flits across the stage in 
the role of a thrasonical braggart, as Hudson serio-comicaliy calls him ; and 
that even for three very brief scenes ! And the wonder of it, he quits the 
stage ere the play is half through. Again, the dramatic interest of the play 
is equally distributed among the conspirators and Julius Caesar; in the first 
half of the play we are as surprisingly interested to mark the personality 
of Caesar in his peccadillos and fatuities as we are busy to notice the 
motive-huntings of the conspirators. Till the assasination of Caesar our 
interests are chained equally to Caesar as well as to the conspirators. It is 
only after his murder that he is elevated to a high place in our estimation by 
the speech of Antony; but that is for a while, and as we proceed through 
the remaining scenes of the play our interests are mainly rivetted on 
the declining fortunes of Brutus and Cassius. We, no doubt, retain great 
sympathy for Caesar who fell a victim to the foul hands of the conspirators, 
but our sympathy and interests for him at a moment when Brutus and 
Cassius are struggling hard for their cause, are certainly not of a graver 
magnitude than our suspense, curiosity and interest for the declining fortunes 
of Brutus and Cassius. It is true, that the dim phantom of Plutarch 
transfigured by Shakeaspeare into an image of great sublimity and awe, 
works with tremendous efficacy and charm after Caesar's death and fills in 
and enriches the tragic conception of the play, but can we for a moment be 
coaxed to believe that this silent intangible spirit is the hero of the play? 
Thus, the delineation of the personality of Caesar gives us an ‘ altogether - 
ness ’ of impression that he is certainly not the hero of the play. Moreover, 
of the 2,440 lines of the play to Brutus is attributed 727 lines, to Cassius 
507 lines and to Julius Caesar 154 lines only! A strange travesty indeed! 
Can he, then, be a hero with less than one-sixteenth part to play in the 
•drama ? 

Brutus is one of the most noble children of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
art and occupies a prominent place in his portrait-gallery of characters, 
A loving husband and an affectionate master, a man of culture and art, 
of music and philosophy, a patriot of immaculate integrity of motive, an 
idealist of no shallow pretensions, Brutus is the very embodiment of a 
noble soul; and it is this charming personality and winning virtues that 
elevate him before our eyes. So much so, that many of the critics are 
tempted to advance his claim to be the hero of the play more for the beauty 
and excellence of his character than on dramatic grounds. But let us skim 
beneath the cobwebs of opinions that have clogged round the subject in 
order to examine his claims. We have seen before that the dramatic 
interest of the first half of the play is almost equally distributed between the 
conspirators and Caesar; and Brutus being g. member of the band of 
•conspirators composed chiefly of Cassius and Cases, he certainty does not 
attract our sympathy and interest much more thaft what Cassius or Caesar 
does. After the assasination of Caesar, Brutus’ speech elevates him in our 
•estimation, but the effect of his noble speech is immediately washed away. 
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when the floodgates of Antony's eloquence burst open and for a time Brutus 
is cast into the shade. During the rest of the play our interests and 
sympathies are equally distributed between Brutus and Cassius rather than 
upon Brutus only. Further, after Brutus is vanquished from Rome he sees 
a ghost and carries on a life of misery and painful suspense and whenever 
we meet him we see him undone. It is the concluding panegyric, however, 
uttered by Antony after his death that his character in all its beauty and 
sweetness breaks forth before us. The magnanimity of Brutus' character 
is universally admitted, but will this entitle him to the position of a hero in 
the play ? The propriety of dramatic art demands neither the strength nor 
the weakness of a man's character to entitle him to the position of a hero; 
what counts much is the amount of sympathy and interest that he evokes 
and the effect of the part that he plays. Othello, Hamlet, Lear, are heroes 
in the sense that they chain our sympathy and interests much more than 
any of the characters of the dramas named after them. But, certainly, 
Brutus is not the central figure of the play, he is not a dominating persona¬ 
lity upon whom the fundamental interests of the play arc focussed ; we do 
not notice in him any overshadowing influence or towering prominence that 
a hero, in its strictest sense,.ought to possess. Further, if it be a fact that 
Shakespeare meant Brutus to be the hero of the play why did he not then 
name tne play Marcus Brutus and not Julius Caesar 1 “It is an unjusti¬ 
fiable insult to our great poet," says Michael Macmillan in his edition of 
Julius Caesar, “ to suppose that he intended Brutus to be the hero, but 
refused to give thfe play the name of Brutus because he thought that the 
great name of Julius Caesar would prove more attractive to the play-going 
public of his time." From the above considerations it is clear that Brutus 
is not the hero of the play. 

Then who is the hero? If Brutus' claim is set aside on dramatic 
grounds, is then the sensualist and voluptuary, the lover of “ the Serpent of 
the Nile," our bon vivant Mark Antony, or is the sceptical, gaunt, 
political Jacobin Cassius, or is the surly, choleric fellow Casca, the hero of 
the play ? We are, in the fitness of things, therefore, driven to ^conclude 
that “ Julius Caesar ” is a play without a hero. 

Rash Bihari Rav. 

Fourth Year Arts. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL 

Soil is nothing but the uppermost layer of the earth’s crust and consists 
mainly of fine particles of rock and other organic and inorganic matter. It is 
pleasant and interesting, however, to trace the history of the soil and thereby 
find out its composition. In the first place most of the plains are formed by 
the mud and stones, carried down by the rivers from the mountains from 
which they rise or through which they flow. Thus the wearing away of the 
rocks by m&pis of rivers appears to be the main factor in the building up of 
land. Secondly, the rocks are liable to break up into pieces on account of 
heating and sudden cooling. During daytime the rocks get heated to 
a considerable degree, and as evening sets in a sudden cooling takes place 
with the rocks, as a result of which the rock surfaces break up into pieces. 
By Such continual disintegration of the rocks soil is formed. Thus it becomes 
evident that soil is nothing but minute particles of' rock. Hence there is 
every reason to infer from the above facts that the composition of the soil is 
closely related to that of the rocks and practical analysis has confirmed this 
inference. 

• The physical constitution of the soil determines the movements of water, 
of air and of the plant roots. Water is one of the most essential things for 
the growth of plants, but an excess pr want of its supply is harrnful. If the 
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superficial soil is very fine and contains peaty organic matter in excess, then 
the rest of the soil may remain impervious to rain. On the other hand too 
much coarse sand or chalk may keep the soil so open that water rapidly 
drains away or evaporates. In all these cases the physical condition of the 
soil is to be blamed ! 

In the case of 1 the soil consisting of too much clay or peaty organic 
matter air finds no inlet to the soil and hence the plant roots and the food¬ 
making bacteria suffer alike from want of air. The plant roots find it very 
difficult to make their way through hard and sticky soil, and what is more 
harmful to them is the water-logged soil, which hardly yields any inlet to air. 

The chemical composition shows the amount of food materials present 
and whether there are any detrimental substances in the soil. It is a well 
known phenomenon that the greater the range of the roots of a plant, the 
more progressive and decisive is its growth. And a good supply of water is 
absolutely essential for the spreading out of the roots. The plants take up 
their food from the soil with the help of the roots and it is only from a 
solution that the roots can pick up the required food. Solid particles of 
plant-food, however nourishing they may be, can never be assimilated by the 
roots for the maintenance of a plant. So it becomes necessary for the plant 
to seek its food among the substances soluble in water. As has already been 
stated, the soil contains various types of mineral matter and of these the 
soluble substances are mostly the sources of the general supply of plant-food. 

Nitrogen is one of the chief foods for plants and it occurs in the soil as 
nitrates, which are soluble in water. What takes place in fhe soil is very 
complicated, but the simplest possible explanation is that by the action of 
certain bacteria the nitrates are converted into a plant food, the chief con¬ 
stituent of which is nitrogen. As the loss of nitrogen is considerable it once 
became a great problem as to how to get back the nitrogen for the growth 
of plants. Of late years, however, it has been found practicable to obtain 
nitrogen compounds from fhe inexhaustible store of atmospheric nitrogen. * 

Leguminous plants have also the capacity for taking up free nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. A certain amount of nitrogen is also added to the 
earth in the form of nitric acid along with the rain. By the action of atmos¬ 
pheric electricity nitrogen and oxygen combine to form nitrogen peroxide and 
by the action of water upon this nitrogen peroxide nitric acid is formed and 
falls to the ground along with rain. (2 N0+02 =2 Nog 3 N02 + H2 0= 
2HN03+N.) 

The phosphates resulting from the disintegration of rocks are washed 
away into tne soil and again form another essential constituent for the growth 
of plants. A considerable amount of phosphates is being washed away by 
the canals and rivers, which ultimately empty themselves in gulfs and seas. 
The phosphates will thus be invariably deposited in the seas and one should 
therefore look to the seas for replacing the land deposit of phosphates and 
already a fair amount is being drawn from this source in guano, fish meals* 
etc. The phosphates, which generally occur in the soil, are rock phosphates 
and bones of animals. Like nitrogen, there, is a cycle of phosphates in 
nature; for the plants take up,phosphates from the soil and the animals 
again get the requisite amount of phosphate for their growth from plants. 
Finally the decay of these animals means an addition of phosphates to the 
soil in the form of bones, which are mainly built up of calcium pnosphate. 

The potassium compounds are also very essential for the growth of 
plants apd they occur In natural soil in abundance. But soils as peats, , 

— —i 4—« ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■—- * ••*• • ** *• " ~~ • • ~- . ■ ■— — - " " 

* Calcium carbide is heated in nitrogen at 1000 ’c and the latter is 
absorbed with the formation of a mixture of calcium cyanimlde and carbon, 4 ' 
known aa nitrolim. Ca C2 + N2 = Ca NCN + G» Nitrolim is a fertiliser 
because it gives out ammonia by the action of water on it. Ca NCN + 3H2 O 
= Ca Cos 4 - 2 NHs ) V 
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chalks and thin sands need an additional supply of potassium fertiliser in 
order to grow even small crops. Besides the above mentioned chemical 
compounds, there are other matters which are detrimental to plants. There 
is a considerable controversy about the true name of these substances, for no 
rigid or experimental proof has yet been put forward, although keen 
investigations are being carried on in countries like the United States of 
America and England. But so far as has been discovered, these substances 
occur in wet soil, poor in calcium carbonate. Some of the investigators 
term these substances "acids " ; whatever may be the real substances, it has 
been experimentally found out that so-called "acids" can be remedied by 
drainage, lime and good cultivation. The presence of excess iron and manga¬ 
nese in the soil may be the cause of infertility in some places. Drainage, lime 
and food cultivation are also found to be beneficial here. An excess of alkali 
and meagre supply of water may cause a region to be sterile, because the roots 
of plants cannot make use of a strong solution. Thus it is evident that 
a good amount of rain is needed if the plants should make a good use of any 
naturally occurring chemical product. So the infertility arising from excess 
of alkali may be remedied by drainage (which is a first essential), and 
addition of gypsum. 

Extrinsic factors such as climate, situation of the soil, nature of the 
subsoil play an important part in the fertility of the soil. It is under certain 
suitable climatic conditions that the plant residues are converted into the 
proper plant food. The decomposition of the plant residues is brought about 
by the action of certain bacteria and it depends upon the temperature, water 
supply, and also on the amount of calcium carbonate present. It is often 
found that owing to an excess of water supply, the plants cannot grow up to 
the expectation and this is due to the fact that, under such circumstances, the 
activity of the bacteria for decomposing the plant residues is considerably 
diminished. Temperature and porosity of the soil also determine the rate of 
decomposition of the plant residues and hence the fertility of the soil. Porosity 
is one of the chief features of a fertile soil, because it regulates the necessary 
draught of air and drainage of water. 

The situation of a plot is another extrinsic factor which determines the 
fertility of the soil. Elevation or depression of a plot with resnect to its 
surroundings determines its water supply. The soil situated on an elevated 
place generally suffers from want of water, whereas the soil in the marshy 
places remains over-saturated with water and consequently the bacterial 
activity is much weakened, air finds no inlet into the soil and hence its 
depression of fertility. Moreover a swampy soil contains a very dilute 
solution of the naturally occurring chemical mineral substances and hardly 
any plant can assimilate the requisite amount of food for its growth from so 
dilute a solution as that. 

Having put forward the chemical as well as the physical composition 
of the soil and the extrinsic factors of a particular soil, it is but meet that the 
methods of improving its fertility should be discussed at this point. The 
depression of fertility of the soil is due to its physical constitution, it may be 
improved firstly by the addition of coarse sand and calcium carbonate and 
good cultivation where the soil is impervious to rain-f secondly by the addition 
of sticky organic manures, where the soil is too porous for the rain to remain 
in it. 

The sediment of river water has been known to be as one of the best 
fertilisers forages. By the addition of sedimentary mud the soil is not only 
- rendered porous, but its chemical composition is also developed. . 1 he sedi¬ 
ment of river water is nothing but fine particles of sand containing a fresh 
* charge of mineral substances from the rocks, and it is the presence of these. 
chemical compounds that chiefly accounts for its fertilising capacity. Areas of 
land suffering from infertility, are sometimes left to flood without jftny culti¬ 
vation so that fresh alluvial deposits^ may settle on the fields* Hereby the 
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fertility of the soil is increased to an appreciable degree. Economically this 
is only practicable when the area is within the natural limit of the riverflood. 
If the area is a large one, lying within a little distance from the limit of the 
river flood, it many be possible to convey the flood to the area by means of 
canals. In some cases it is more economical to carry the alluvium from the 
river by means of carts, railways, etc., and add it to the soil. 

As regards the improvement in the chemical composition of the soil, 
which is by far the most important work for any kind of soil it becomes 
necessary first of all to ascertain the chemical compound which is lacking 
in the sample. If the soil is found to be lacking in nitrates, nitrolim is one 
of the best fertilisers to be used ; for, as has already been indicated, it is con¬ 
verted into ammonia, when acted upon by water and this ammonia can be 
directly utilised by the plants. The amount of nitrogen may also be increased 
by addition of nitrate of soda, organic substances such as farmyard manure, 
guanos, etc. 

Most soils contain an insufficient quantity of phosphates to satisfy the 
requirments of large crops produced by the modern farmers; frequent 
addition is therefore necessary, especially under conditions of high farming. 
Phosphates are generally supplied in the form'' of bones, guanos, basic slag 
and rock phosphate. 

Lime has a two-fold function in developing the fertility of the soil. 
By the action of lime various injurious insects and bacteria of the soil 
are destroyed and secondly, by the action of atmospheric carbon dioxide on 
slaked lime calcium carbonate is produced and this calcium carbonate 
accelerates the fertility of the soil. Sometimes the farmers of Bengal set fire 
to the dried grass and straws in the field after having removed the crops. 
The ashes of these straws serve the purpose of a good fertiliser, because 
they contain phosphate carbon and a certain amount of alkali. 

The extrinsic factors of a soil, which play an important part in the 
fertility of the soil, sometimes need improvement. Swamp and other low 
lands, where the accumulation of water is greater than is necssary for the 
growth of plants, can be converted into great fertile lands through proper 
drainage systems and by adding lime or calcium carbonate and coarse soil. 
In fact the reclamation of large tracts of marshy places affords an interesting 
instance of this type of problem. A vast unhealthy waste of marsh and 
mere in Lincolnshire has actually been transformed into healthy agricultural 
land and has been made to produce food of considerable value. The dis¬ 
tricts lying in the south of Calcutta present another instance of reclamation‘of 
waste land by means of a proper drainage system. Here a network of canals 
has been constructed and there is a number of lock-gates connecting the 
neighbouring river and these canals. By means of these lock-gates water 
can be . let out or taken in at pleasure. At the present time the cultivation 
of rice is most successfully carried on in these districts. 

N. K. Mundlb. 

' £.Sc. 4th Year Class. 


THE NEGLECTED PROFESSOR 

I have heard more than once people saying that Serampore has much 
to contribute towards one’s mental and spiritual up-building. Naturally the 
hearers (I am no exception) would try to discover how far this statement is 
true. 'Although 1 have-not gone very far in my discovery, I must confess 
that the College staff tops the list of the manifold means which Serampore 
adopts in edifying our minds and souls. But it has been always a cause Of 
wonder to me why the College Chronicle does npt take any account of a 
certain Professor. Possibly, the Editor tries to show that our College does 
not blow its own trumpets and that it? why an apparent neglect is shown 
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towards Dr. Mosquito, one of the leading members of the staff and Principal 
of the Malaria Institute. I feel that here J have got an opportunity to 
.give this professor (I am not sure if he is member of the Faculty) the honour 
that is his due. 

Besides the two above-mentioned offices, he is also a typical Warden 
of the hostel. Even in our lonely midnight hours he is good enough to deny 
himself, his time and energy, and to give us his company. One night, a$ 
I was sitting in my chair with my legs down on the foot-stool, and the eyes 
casting very anxious and attentive looks upon Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., 
our Theologian, unknown and unseen came Dr. Mosquito and gave me a 
sudden bite on my leg. Both my legs, were at once flung up and they rest¬ 
ed on a chair. A few minutes later I sat at ease and fell into a deep reverie. 
From the east and from the west, from the north and from the south 
gathered round me a host of choristers headed by Dr. Mosquito. They filled 
my ears with their sweet music and aha! I thought, I was no whit inferior 
to Adams Brown and that the music was in my praise and honour. But 
alas! this was not all; shortly after, they began giving me bitter, unbearable, 
and unnumbered—(please excuse me, I do not want to mention the word). 
I am afraid, they might havje eaten up my cheeks. In utter despair, I said 
to Adams Brown, "Goodbye Dr. Biown! Not for me to be a theologian 
like you," and I retired to my beloved bed. 

Luckily or unluckily my curtain had gone as guest to a friend of mine. 
This made it all the more easy for Dr. Mosquito to find his way even to my 
place of refuge. ‘To cover the body is become an abomination to me in these 
days and hence he had a fearless and unhindered feed that night. I was 
awfully restless. I got up, lighted the lamp and tried to kill him. He had 
brought with him a countless host, so that the more I tried to kill them 
with my hands, the more did my hands give them the welcoming clap. 

I again took my poor vacant chair, at a time when it never expected me 
to renew my chat with my good friend Dr. Adams Brown. "Ah ! ” said I 
in a short time, " the world is not the place for me, it is better to die than 
to be preyed upon by others,” for behold there were numbers of M.D.s; 
D.D.s, and LL.D.s; all of them from the mosquito tribe. I am sorry, 
though they were doctors, they had no sympathy for others. Well, what was 
then left for me to do, but to press on with Dr. Brown. I am glad 1 Suc¬ 
ceeded in doing the bit of Dr. Brown’s theology I was entrusted to do 
that day. 

Privately, the following night, I enquired, "Well, Mr. Mosquito, what 
do you mean by teasing me, rather trying to eat me up by your never-ending 
pernicious bites ? ” 

Calmly and quietly he then whispered into my ears, " My boy, have 
you not heard Mr. P. O. Whitlock saying ' You are constantly to bear in 
mind that you are at school’and college to fit you better for life ? ' " 

“ What of that” said I in an angry tone, "Does your bite in any way 
endorse this saying ? ” 

" Certainly,” he said, " This is the way I am preparing you to face the 
life you are just going to enter on. Do you remember that I came to you 
four times?” 

" Yes,” was my reply with a contemptuous look, "once at the begin¬ 
ning of my study.” Instantiy he added " This was to let you know how 
•crooked ajid rugged the way of life is and also to warn you to be resolute, 
Well-determined, well-disciplined and cautious. There is no way to success, 
no, not one in any of the multifarious departments 1 of life, which you will find 
safe and smooth. Be prepared therefore to go your way and leave not your 
instruments behind ” 

" But 'did not you come again, when I was fancying that I had become 
-an Adams Brown 7 " I asked. 

"Quite so,” he replied, " But then 1 came to wake you.up from your 
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deep reverie. In your life, more than once, you will feel as though you have 
overcome the difficulties and have obtained the long desired end. But 
be not deceived, that is not the end. From right antMeft will the critics- 
gather round you and throw you into confusion. The music means that 
many will come with their hypocritical praises to bring you into the accursed 
seat of pride, the surest way to fall. Many others will try to lead you astray 
by all their foul devices to drown you in the great ocean of despair. But 
take care not to give up hope and courage." 

"You came again,” I said "when being annoyed with your bites, 
I retired to my bed." 7 

“Yes, you’ve rightly remembered," he added, “then I came with the 
message that in your life so many times you will have to be disheartened, 
annoyed, discouraged and vexed. In a fit of anger you will give up courage 
and will become passive and dormant. Remember that idleness is the 
source of all evil. If you fall into the hands of your adversaries, they are sure 
to make your life an empty dream. Rise up therefore, be up and doing, 
take heart and fight the good fight. You are not born to sleep and slumber. 
Try to leave behind your noble foot-prints on the sands of time.” 

“ And Sir,” said I humbly, “ What could your last visit mean ? ’’ 

“ Well, then I came to you for the fourth time and that never to depart. 
This is to show you that temptations and trials will follow you right up to the 
end of your life. Right and wrong will fight against each other, making you 
sometimes unable to decipher the one from the other. You might sometimes 
be possessed even by insanity in your serious attempts. But if you fear and 
keep waiting for the departure of these malignant evils, I am pretty sure 
you will breathe your last before you will have got an iota of your desired 
end. Be bold and brave therefore to stand against any attack whatsoever. 
March on and on expecting great things from God and attempting great 
things for God. 

Shrink not,— 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 

I gave my friend a long salaam, full of gratitude saying, “ Dr. 
Mosquito, with all your bitter bites I shall remember you and your words 
throughout my life.” 

J. P. Tiga. 

B.D. Second Year » 


THE NOTE OF MELANCHOLY IN 
ENGLISH POETS 

No poet, who has allowed his self to be mingled with poetry, has beet* 
able to keep away the melancholic tone which pervades tne general poetic 
atmosphere in which he lives. The history of English poetry teems with 
innumerable illustrations of men for whom ‘poetry baked no bread' and who 
were bom apparently to feed on the excellencies of their poetic performances. 
Thus to enjoy a feast in the mind, many a poet perforce suffered a fast in 
the flesh ana being in the hard grip of 'chill penury,* sang more of sorrow 
than of joy. But it must not be supposed that poverty was always responsible 
for the pensive note of the poets. In some cases, it was due to the diseased*^ 
mental organism of the poet, as for instance# Cow per. Some others, 
however, took a fancy to turn melancholic occasionally, e.g:, men like Byron, 
while a poet-like Shelley gave himself up to sorrow, largely because of the 
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immense wrongs that he felt were done to him by society and the law of the 
land. But the melancholic tone is more poignant among the Romanticists 
and their precursors than in their predecessors. The poets of the previous 
epochs were more or less of the L* Allegro type of mind who would fain 
welcome joy and banish melancholy. But when the great tide of Romanticism 
swept over England, melancholy was in the air. A criticism of the poems 
of these melancholic Romanticists and their forerunners will bring out the 
point clearly. 

Let us first turn our attention to Collins. Collins was of a sensitive and 
an ill-balanced temperament. So the very few poems he produced were 
•quite characteristic of this shyness of mind, and bore ample testimony to a 
natural melancholia to which he proved a life-long prey. Thus in his “Ode 
to Evening " we find this tone dominant in lines which describe the advent 
of evening: 

“ The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car.” 

Again in his “Ode to Simplicity” we find him mourning over the 
borrowed performances of the then English poets and he sings 

“ No more in hall or bower 
The passions own thy power.” 

Next when we turn to Gray, we can best describe him in his own words, 
“ A youth to Fortune and Fame unknown; 

And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 

Gray was, above all, a pensive moralist. His pessimism in a great way 
robbed the real genius of his poetry, for in most of his poems we find Gray 
in the garb of a deeply melancholic man. Thus when we turn to his " Ode 
on the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude” we find him lamenting at the 
peevish folly of man for 

“ ’Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes.” 

Again in one of his most famous odes, viz.; “ Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College,” perhaps the height of his melancholic tone is reached, when 
he says, 

“ Since sorrow never comes too late 
And happiness too swiftly flies.” 

But poor Cowper is certainly to be pitied. His nervous disorder and 
the resulting melancholia are clearly manifest in his writings. The weak 
poet however could not help the melancholic notes which crept into his poetry 
and so he cried : 

“ The howling winds drive devious, tempest tost, 

Sails ripped, seams opening wide, compass lost, 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course.” 

He was like his ‘Castaway,’ thrown overboard and plunged in the midst of 
tempestuous waves or perhaps worse, for as he says, 

“ But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he,” 

So much about the precursors, but when we direct our attention to the 
Romanticists proper, we find melancholy the very essence of their poetic 
genius. Byron, Keats and Shelley, the great celebrities of the Romantic age, 

' took a fancy on their part to record in their poems the ravings of that morbid, 
dejected mental agony through* which they were dragging on their earthly 
existence. Thus Byron revelled in the luxury of grief and most of his verse- 
tales have heroes wno are given a theatrical pose, and the first glimpse that 
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we have of them leads us to the belief that they are gravely brooding over 
either an inglorious past or a dark future. Again there is a sweet aroma of 
pathetic expression in his admirable poem composed a£ Missolonghi, which 
was the swan-song of his poetic genius. 

“ If thou regret’st thy youth, why live?” 

And when we come to his “Manfred,” “the imaginative product of self- 
expression and personal experience,” the soul of Byron thirsts for “ oblivion- 
self-oblivion.” Let the past with all its bitter reminiscences be blotted out 
of his memory and buried with the dead. 

Let us pass on to Wordsworth, who though a very optimistic poet, 
could not help imbibing the spirit of the age. 

“ We poets in our Youth begin in gladness 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.” 

Finding no harmony between Man and Nature and the Demon of his poetry, 
he was totally upset in his “The World is too much with us” where he 
recorded his protest against the excessive materialism of the age :— 

“ The sea that bares her bosom to th/j moon,' 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune.” 

When we come to Keats we are reminded of a beautiful youth over¬ 
shadowed with a cloud of sorrow. ‘O that something fortunate,’ he cried in 
the closing months of his life, ‘had ever happened to me or my brothers!— 
then I might hope,—but despair is forced upon me as a habit.’ Family 
troubles such as his brother’s death and his own consumptive disease wrung 
out of him the finest poetry in the English language but withal vibrating with 
a sad tone; in his “ Ode to Nightingale ” he mourns over the transitoriness 
and misery of this material world. 


“ Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 

Wherfe palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin, and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs.” 

But in Shelley, the most idealistic exponent of the Romantic creed, we 
find, perhaps, the consummation of this melancholic tone. According to 
Schlegel, Romantic poetry is full of ardent passion and infinite aspiration of 
the poet's soul and deals with yearnings deep and nameless, in a dim, 
mysterious and suggestive way indicating by significant touches man’s vague 
kinship with the Infinite and his tremulous unrest due to his being unsatisfied 
with a definite object of a formulated desire. This view finds the truest 
expression in Shelley’s verses. Shelley is always “ a dying lamp, a falling 
shower, a breaking billow,” He thinks that the joys and glories of the 
world have been taken away from him for in his “ Threnoes-” he bursts forth 
into a piteous lamentation :— 

“ O world! O life! O time! 

On whose last steps do I climb. 


Out of day and night 
A joy has taken flight.” m 

Iq his ' Adonais/ Shelley mercilessly denounces his own person and consider¬ 
ably underrates his own nature ana power when he says— 
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' Midst others of less note came one frail form 
A phantom among men, companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell. 


A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift 
A love in desolation masked—a power 
Girt round with weakness.” 

Thus we see that melancholy is one of the dominant notes of Romantic 
poetry. A sense of longing and of loss, which so many Romanticists have 
exulted in, is diffused over some of the sublimest songs without which no 
anthology of poems is complete. Across the heart of the Romantic period 
might be written in bold letters the following lines of Shelley, which 
represent the far-cry of all Romanticists :— 

“ The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sot row.” 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. 
fourth Year Arts. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STEVENSON’S ESSAYS 

The characteristics of Stevenson’s essays are in general characteristics 
of manner rather than of matter. So the criticism of his essays will evidently 
be a criticism of his style. Bacon is pre-eminently the father of the English 
essay. His essays are packed with thought. His essays are pregnant, 
extremely laconic, pithy, curt and morally tonic. Every pretty line of his 
seems to have been written in bold diamond type. The next stage of essay 
comes with Addison and Steele. They wrote with a deliberate and flowing 
elegance. The essay was beautifully shaped in the hands of Hazlitt and 
Lamb. Hazlitt has virility, strength and an egoistic note and simplicity, 
while Lamb is remarkable for metaphysical insight, a weird supernatural 
touch and subdued humour. The next and last stage is reached with Steven¬ 
son. His essays are marked by the following characteristics:— 

i t) Self-revelation— 

n his works, be it in the novels, the romance, the short stories, the 

E oems, or the essays—the figure of Stevenson the man looms large before us. 

lis essays bear the mint-stamp of his personality. We feel in our heart of 
hearts that Stevenson whispers to his readers—“ This is my idea; take it or 
not, as you please '*—and smiles all to himself when we break our sides in 
laughter and rack our brains for the solution of a problem. It was a con¬ 
scious effort on his part to make himself the central object in his essays. 
Stevenson like Lamb did not write for antiquity; “ he wrote with conscious 
and anxious literary finish essays which had as their object the conveyance in 
an alluring manner of his own predilections.” He made it a *' marketable 
commodity.” Indeed, his essays are milestones on the roadway of his life 
and from them we can learn that Stevenson was 

“ A deal of Ariel, just as a streak of Puck, 

Mpch Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the shorter Catechist.” 

(2) Lucidity: Clarity-T¬ 
in spite of all the pageantry of style, Stevenson is never obscure or 
ambiguous. He is always dear and lucid and it is his naivete that is one of 
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the most important characteristics of his essays. An amount of artificiality, 
no doubt, has crept into his style but it has not tampered with the clarity of 
expression. Allusions and references here and there saise their heads and 
confront us as we go on, but that is for a moment; we seem in the next 
moment to float at* ease on the crystal stream of his lines. Clarity and 
lucidity are the watchward of Stevenson the Artist. He selects from his 
armoury words and phrases that will sound harmonious to the sense and 
make an impression on the readers by their simple charm and native grace. 

(3) Gracefulness and charm— 

The essays of Stevenson (especially those that were written in his 
later years) are a filigree work of great beauty and charm : the beauty not of 
matter but of manner or style. Stevenson’s essays are picturesque, grace¬ 
ful and charming and their beauty lies most in the skilled workmanship of 
Stevenson the Artist. He seems to have been at enormous pains to pick 
out words and phrases that flattered his taste by their beautiful appearance. 
He seemed to have scoffed at expressions ugly and crude that would have at 
random flashed across his mind or vented themselves into utterance. Who 
would fail to notice the charm of the line— * 

“ To marry is to domesticate the recording angel ." ? 

(4) Compression— 

Stevenson is never prolific or redundant. He writes what he wants to 
say and that in a pointed way. His sentences never run three-feet-six 
inches with cumbrous bag and baggage of rhetoric. His words and phrases 
are divested of Johnsonian elements; his style, in a word, is compressed and 
concise. But the compression does not originate from wealth of thought like 
Bacon but from the well-chosen, fine-cut words and phrases and balanced 
and concentrated sentences. 

(5) Poverty of Matter— 

* Manner first and matter afterwards ' is the key-note in his essays. In 
his essays we meet with no prodigies of thought. He builds no Tower of 
Babel of ideas and ideals. They have neither height nor depth neither 
length nor breadth. They reveal no moral grandeur, no inspiring element, 
no ethical restorative and have no tonic effect. In his conscious attempt 
to cull words and phrases that flattered his taste by their pictorial beauty 
and grace he has lost sight of the subtleties of human emotions, the eternal 
realities of life and the world that haunt the brooding mind, the blessed 
amenities of life beyond the grave, the sublime grandeur of spiritual life. 
For lack of these, his essays are a little more than pretty little dolls dressed 
for an airing. They look nice, dress nice, sound nice, speak nice, but contain 
very little to wear them long. When stripped of their paraphernalia, the senten¬ 
ces paesent nothing more than copy-book maxims; when robbed of their 
tinsel and embroidery they stare at us with their didactic moralisings. When 
analysed critically they appear to be commonplace truths. In this respect 
his essays are inferior to those of Bacon, or Lamb or Hazlitt or Montaigne. 

(6) Sense of Humour— 

An undertone of humour is another prevailing note in his style or what 
Lord Rosebery terms a spirit of irony of the most exquisite kind. " Jt is the 
dramatic, realistic power of imagination,” says he, ” added to the style and 
the spirit of cumbent irony which pervades Stevenson’s works that has raised 
him head and shoulders above his fellows.” 

(7) Touch of Romance— 

Stevenson has received the after-glow of the romantic sunset and the 
sunburst of realism full upon his face. In his novels, stories and tiny little 
verses we catch the glimpses of romance as well as of realism. Stevenson’s 
genius was a mixture of romance and realism. 

(8) Lack of Vitality— * 

What strikes us much after reading the essays of Stevenson is his want 
of virile strength and energy. Enthusiasm he has, energy he has; but they 
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border on timidity and nervousness. An invalid as he was all his life, we 
ought to expect in his works, the stamp of morbid temperament or peevish 
sentimentality. But neither in life was he ever morbid even in his moments 
of nervous prostration, nor do his works reveal such a temperament. His 
essays lack fire, passion, energy, and in their place we have didactic moral- 
isings. We read his essays but to hear Stevenson the preacher and moralist 
sermonising. 

Sambhunath Mukerji, 
Fourth Year Arts. 


WHAT IS POETRY ? 

"Poetry- is something divine. It is the centre and circumference of 
knowledge.” 

Poetry is imaginative reason. It is the natural impression of any object 
or event in which imagination and passion are brought to the aid of reason. 
It is the universal language which the heart holds with Nature in unutterable 
sympathy. It is the language of imagination and passion ; it is the voluptu¬ 
ous effusion of " winged fancy.” Love sheds her " dews of inspiration 1 on 
it; Thought turns it into shape and Fancy puts a delicious veil over it. 

" If Thought and Love desert us from that day 
Let tiiSe break off all commerce with the Muse.” 

Poetry rouses our inward moral and spiritual vision and braces the 
conflicting heart-strings. It uncurtains the common-place prosaic drapery 
and the airy shapes apparelled in robes "more real than living” stand 
revealed under the " mind’s internal heaven.” 

“ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them into shape, gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name 

Such power hath strong imagination.” 

Poetry is an imagination of Nature. It is the high swollen tide of har¬ 
mony that lulls the senses into a deep oblivion of the hums of the "low world,” 
and with its golden cadences and undulations dissolves our whole being 
into ecstasies. Bacon defines poetry as that " which raises the mind and 
hurries it into sublimity.” A poem is something coming to bloom that 
enlarges and expands the mind, refines the thought and imparts a tealth- 
giving bracing flavour to our whole existence. 

" More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry 
to sing us a soothing lullaby to console us and to sustain us.” 

The idea of Poetry is associated with the idea of the beautiful, the 
pure, the flowery and the glittering. Wherever there is a milky sense of 
concordant beauty as in the motion of the wave of the sea, the whisper of 
breezes, the "fair pledge ” of a flower bosomed in a bowery bed, the " buds 
and bells of May,” the voluptuous brilliancy of summer, the silvered snow 
of winter, the " youthful season ” of spring—there is poetry. Poetry is our 
life-stuff, Hffc-blood. He whp has no respect for poetry has no music in 
him. He is out of tune with the rhythmic flow of this external nature. 
Poetry is the hightened eloquence, the nigh-raised tone that we can give to 
our conceptions, vulgar or magisterial, real or fantastic. " The two worlds of 
reality and fiction are poised on the wings of Fancy.’' 

Thus poetry humanises our conceptions with a glitter of reality. 

Poetry," as Wordsworth says, "is the impassioned expression in the face 
of every science/* Poetry interprets Life and Nature. Emerson says 
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“ When the poet sings the world listens with the assurance that now a secret 
of God is to be spoken/ 1 Poetry reconciles by a higher religion the individual 
heart with the universe. It gives man a “ satisfying sense of reality.” It 
reflects in a soft and sober interpretation the subtle complexities and entangle* 
ments and unravels the riddles of the universe with a magical felicity of 
reality. Poetry is an evanescent thing, a fleeting condition of mind, “ amen¬ 
able to submission ” We may say with Shelley that poetry is the record of 
the best and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds. It is a transi¬ 
tory ecstatic inspiration that flows from the sacred spring that “wells beneath 
the secret inner shrine.” 

Njhar Ranjan Mukerjee. 

Third Year Arts. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES 


The number of 

students at 

presennt on the College 

rolls 

follows:— 


■r 


H.T.D. 

... 

32 


V.T.D. 

Arts and Science 

... 

6 


Inter. Arts 

100 



Inter. Science 

136 



B.A. 

68 



B.Sc. 

55 

359 Total 

••• 397 


University Results for 1926:— 


12 Passed out of 18 
2 Honours 
18 Passed out of 40 
4 Distinction. 

24 Passed out of 44 
3 1 11 i» 11 

The new session and the new year bring us to another land-mark in 
our life history \ we stand at a point where we can contemplate and review 
by looking forward and backward. It should be our ambition to build on 
the good that we have done during the past year and at the same 
time earnestly endeavour to avoid its errors. The staff and the stu¬ 
dents looked cheerful and fresh after their vacation and it is to us 
a promise for fresh endeavour to make this year a successful and a prosper¬ 
ous one. Next year we observe the Centenary of our Charter and we 
hope that at that time we will not be satisfied only with the remembrance 
of what we got a hundred years ago, but we shall also have the pleasure of 
celebrating a year marked with the greatest progress and highest achieve¬ 
ment in the long course of our history. 

There have been a few changes in the College staff since the appearance 
of our last issue. Rev. J. Drake has left us and Mr. S. N. Roy, who was on 
leave during the last year returned in the beginning of this session only to 
go away, after a stay of two months with us, to Dacca University where he 
is, we hope, in a sphere of greater usefulness, with bettei; prospects. Prof. 
B. C. Mukerji, M.A., who was appointed a member of the Faculty by the 
Council in England, joined us in June and we take this opportunity of 
giving Mr. and Mrs. Mukerji a hearty welcome to the College, We wish 
Mr. Mukerji long years of useful service in his own alma mater and in the 
place which has become his second home. •* , > 

Dr. Carey's birth anniversary was celebrated as usual on the 17th 
August, At 7 o’clock in the morning Mr* Angus conducted die memorial 


B.A. ... £ 

B.Sc. ... £ 

I.A, ... 

I.Sc. ... 
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service in the College chapel. After the service there was a procession to 
Dr. Carey's tomb accompanied with the singing of Bengali and English 
hymns. Flowers were laid and prayers offered at the tomb. Later on 
during the day Mr. Rawson spoke on Dr. Carey's life-work especially 
dwelling on his educational activities. It was Carey's ambition to set going 
a system of education in India which not only had all the best out of Western 
learning and culture but also the cream of Indian thought and learning. 

In the evening there was a "social” in the H. T. D. Common Room 
when there was a large attendance of students and staff. A very interesting 
programme was followed including speeches from the Christian Staff and 
students. The Doxology was sung in 19 different lauguages which is 4 more 
than last year’s. 

Among our visitors this session was Mr. Phillip Rala Ram the brother 
of Rev. A. Rqla Ram of Allahabad. He came in connection with the C. E. 
Society. 

In the second week of August we had the privilege of listening to a 
series of helpful and interesting lectures on “The Quran” by the Rev. L. 
Bevan Jones of Dacca. Ten days later we had the pleasure of welcoming 
in our midst Rev. H. M. Angus of Barisal, who is an old member of the 
H. T. D. and who has recently been devoting his time to Islamic Studies in 
Cambridge and Cairo. He spoke to us on " The Life of Mohammad.” 
We thank the gentlemen very heartily for the helpful lectures they delivered 
and hope we shall have the opportunity of listening to some more when they 
visit us again. 

Scouting has begun much earlier this time and the College Rover 
Troop under the leadership of Mr. Ratnaike are at present engaged in 
collecting money in aid of the Midnapore Flood Relief Fund. We wish the 
Scouts a successful year. 

Eight new members have joined the Higher Theological Department 
this year making a total of 32. A social was held in the beginning of the 
session, under the auspices of the brotherhood to welcome the “Freshers” 
who as usual come from various parts of India. We extend the Freshers 
a hearty welcome. 

Our hearty congratulations to Mr. K. C. Kar, Lecturer in Physics, on 
his attainment of a doctorate in Science of the Calcutta University. 

M. A. Q. Daskawik. 

B. D. Second Year, 


- KING’S HOUSE HOSTEL 

Our Hostel started the new session with fifteen members on its rolls 
and Prof. C. E. Abraham, M.A., B.D., as our Warden. We heartily wel¬ 
come Mr. and Mrs. Abraham into our midst. 

We have been planning to have a series of religious meetings every 
Saturday evening from the middle of the last month in the hostel. These 
meetings are open to the members of the other hostels also. The first 
meeting was held on the 21st August when Professor B. C. Mukerji spoke on 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi. The next came off on the 28th August 
and Mr. Samuel Bose, B.A., of Customs House, Calcutta, gave an interesting 
lecture on 1 -" The religious life of England.” In the third meeting Dr. 
Watkins was the speaker and the subject “ Martin Luther.” 

On the 4th September we had our Hostel Social. We staged three- 
scenes from D. L. Roy's "Chandra Gupta,” and a comic sketch entitled 
the “ Dumb Show.” I am glad to say that Mr. A. MulJick and Mr, A. A- 
Biswas who took the parts of “ Chanakya ” and the “ Pandit ” respectively 
in the above sketches were highly successful in their performances. We 
hud two speeches, one from Dr. Watkins, our Warden for the last year, ends 
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the other from Dr. Howells, and both were very interesting, entertaining and 
helpful. 

We regret very mnch to report that one of our iryembers, Mr. Man- 
matha Biswas, has been laid up with fever for the last two months. He is 
at present in the Medical College undergoing treatment for Kala-zaar. We 
are also sorry to say that our Sub-Warden, Mr. J. N. Sircar, has left for 
home some days back, because of his father’s serious illness. 

In conclusion I wish to say that though we are passing through mis¬ 
fortunes and difficulties we are, on the whole, cheerful and happy. 

P. K. Baroi. 


BENGAL S.C.A. CAMP, MIDNAPORE, 
AUGUST 27th-30th 

There were fifteen of us who started for Midnapore on the 26th 
evening; at Howrah about 35 other students from Calcutta joined us. 
We reached Midnapore at about 4-20 a.m.' After putting our luggage in 
a big bullock-cart supplied by the Mission there* we marched on for “our 
camp.” The American Baptist Mission very generously arranged our stay 
in their Girls’ school which they had got vacated for the purpose. 

According to the routine we had meditation from 7-30 to 8-30 a.m. 
and we had some very valuable lectures by different speakers. On the first 
day Professor B. C. Mukerjee of our College was in the chair. He reminded 
us that the success of the camp depended on our co-operation and told us 
about some past camps. Mr. John Kellas of Scottish Churches’ College 
delivered a very helpful speach on “ God’s purpose in Jesus.” 

From 8-30 to 9-30 we had Bible study circles. We had eight groups 
-of 10 members each. We began our readings from Ephesians, Chapter I, 
and were at liberty to ask any questions which arose in our minds. We dealt 
with many difficult problems such as, predestination, ‘ the purpose of God in 
Jesus,’ death and resurrection, etc. 

At 9-30 we had united intercession and from 9-30 to 10-30 we had 
the 'social series,’ i.e., discussions, in which one selected speaker read a 
paper which formed a basis for discussion. On the first day the subject 
was “Patriotism” and Mr. N. C. Ghose was the speaker. At first the 
topic was on Indianization of the Church ; gradually the subject changed 
from Indianizing the Church to Christianising India. 

At 11 a.m. we took our breakfast all sitting in one line. Then from 
II-30 to 3-15, we took rest or read some books borrowed from the 
book-stall. 

From 6-30 to 7-30 in the evening we had devotional services. First 
night the subject was * Temptation.’ After this we had our dinner and 
then family prayers at 8-45. At 10-30 the lights were out. 

On Saturday in the meditation period Mr. Charles Muthaiya 
■delivered a speech on God and Human Nature. In the 'social series * 
Mr. N. A. Sircar, M.A., read a valuable essay on ' Friendship’ and chiefly 
■emphasised the importance of Christian charity and friendship through and 
within the Love of Christ. From 6*30 to 7-30 p.m. we had a devotional 
meeting when Dr. Ewan spoke on ‘ Victory.’ 

On Sunday morning almost all of us attended the morning service at 
the Bengali Chapel there. Professor B. C. Mukerji conducted the service 
and our Vice-Principal, Rev. J. N. Rawson, delivered the sermon on ‘The 
!Diverse Opinions about Christ’s Person.’ Even to-day Jesus is asking us 
the same question. What is our answer? Let each one of us be like 
Peter and acknowledge Him as the Saviour of us"*all. At 9-30 Mr. Paul 
Jones delivered a speech on 1 The Working of the Spirit.’ At 4-30 p.m. 
'that day all the camp members were invited to tea by Mrs. Long where we 
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had a very enjoyable time. From 6*30 to 7-30 in the evening Mr. Rawson* 
spoke to us on 1 The Living Christ.’ 

Next morning Bishop Pakenham Walsh spoke on the “Call to the 
Church." After the Bible study circles and prayer a business meeting was- 
held in which reports were read by the officials of the camp and a represen¬ 
tative from each College spoke about the work of his College Union. 

At night Rev. J. N. Rawson continued his sermon on “ The Living 
Christ." He showed us the connection between the Living Christ and the 
Living Church. After dinner and prayers we started for the ‘ down train ' 
which was to bring us back. We were very sad to break up camp and to 
part from the camp-friends so soon. We look forward to the next camp 
and hope that we shall all meet again. 

Justin Paul, 
1st. Year Class. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE BENGAL 
CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ CAMP 

The 18th Annual Conference of the Christian Students of Bengal was 
held this year at Midnapore from August 27-30. The choice of the place 
was a wise one: it,was the A.B.M. compound which is situated midway bet¬ 
ween the Midnapore Railway Station and the town proper. The compound 
is a very spacious one with many shady trees and turfy green grass, away 
from the bustle of a city life, forming a really fit spot for quiet meditation 
and religious exercises of mutual heart to heart fellowship—the sublime and 
holy fellowship of man with man and of man with God. 

Thus assisted and inspired by the natural forces around us, our life 
over there was greatly enriched. When nature around man*seeks to help 
him, how can man fail to influence and elevate his brother-men ! As in 
previous years, the camp drew its representatives from almost all over the 
vast country of India and from Ceylon and Burma as well. We were about 
70 in number with nearly as many different tastes: but that which is human 
and Christian in us truly bound us all together into one harmonious body, 
sinking into nothingness all superficial differences of rank, denomination and 
colour; and made us feel our oneness with our common Head. The presence 
of a band of Hindu students and their lively interest in the camp has been a 
source of inspiration to us. May God work in their hearts more and more! 
The characteristic feature of the camp has been the active part played by the 
students themselves in it. Half the meetings were conducted by the students; 
and they took a prominent part in the business, discussion and Bible-study 
meetings. This, I believe, is a hopeful sign of the great future of the youth 
of India that is soon to dawn. The modern College student is not behind 
the progressive religious thought of these marvellous days. The social life of 
the camp was throughout enlivening. Our thanks are specially due to those 
in charge of the Midnapore Baptist Mission field for their pains to make our 
life thoroughly comfortable and enjoyable. 

The religious life of the camp also was very significant. Our general 
subject was “ Our Life.” Each one of us had to face his own life afresh. 
Thus we were thrown back upon ourselves. On the very first day of our 
camp the mystery of “ Our Life " was laid bare before our minds by Mr. 
R. C Pelly, who spoke to us on “Temptation.” He took us to the very 
roots of life. In short, he showed us that man is truly alive in God in 
temptation, when His spirit rules and propels his whole being God-ward. 
Besides this, we had eleven more talks on diverse aspects of the same theme— 
Our Life—each contributing its peculiar share towards the up-building and 
completion of this magnificent edifice of Christ-Life in our own souls. The 
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last talk on "The Living Christ" by Rev. J. N. Rawson admirably summed 
up the whole. He drove home to us how Christ is alive in us even now. 
We all together form His body; He is our Head. Trye, we live our lives: 
but it is not we: He lives in us. Thus he finally turned our gaze from our¬ 
selves and from our life and fixed it upon Christ and His life in us, and made 
Him the centre of our attention and affections. 

The unity that pervaded the camp-life was one of practical religion. 
No doubt we feel sometimes that we fight our battles single-handed but it is 
God Himself who is living in us and giving us the strength for the good fight. 
And the modern student is very alive to this stupendous fact of life. 

K. Asirvadam. 

B. D. Ill Year. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON, 1926 

As regards the College Team, 1926 cannot be considered a satisfactory 
year. We started excellently by beating City College, last year's League- 
lenders, 2.0. Then through lack of thrust and 'cohesion in our attack we lost 
to Ripon, 0-1, though we had an equal share of the game. We again showed 
some improvement against the Scottish Churches College and secured a draw 
2-2. A weak team just managed to beat St. Paul's in the Elliot Shield. So 
that by August 7th though we had not found a really satisfactory forward 
line, things looked promising. Then came a slump, Crosswell, Mullick and 
Dinanath were all in the casualty list and the rump of a team which remained 
lost four matches in a fortnight, being well beaten by teams we usually count 
fairly easy. The one offset was a 3-1 victory against St. Paul's—the first 
match we have won on their ground for two or three years. Then came a 
period when it was difficult to secure any League games and we improved 
our goal average in friendly matches with the Serampore Weaving School and 
Ripon Law College. September brought two of our best games. The team 
was once more at its full strength and we had excellent matches with the 
India Jute Mills and Vidyasagar College. Against India Jute Mills we 
showed better combination than in any other match and our opponents admit 
that we ought to have won. Against Vidyasagar the "ought” became 
■actuality. It was hard game fought out to the very end. 

The match against Carmichael Medical was played on a big field half 
covered with high grass. There was no particular reason why we should not 
have secured six goals except that it was too much exertion to kick the ball 
through the grass. Still we won easily. Our team was now at its best and we 
were eagerly looking forsvard to two matches with the Medical and Presidency 
Colleges. They had postponed their League fixtures earlier in the season 
and we had a great deal of trouble in getting them to fix another date and 
(then in the end thpy disappointed us by scratching. For several years the 
Medical College have been great sinners as regards keeping their engage¬ 
ments but we had hoped better things of Presidency. 

The final match was against the Pelican Club. The impression made 
by the game was that the present students thought it bad form really to try 
to beat the past students. Anyhow, they did not succeed. A draw, 1-1, 
was an appropriate result. 

Our record for the year does not read badly but that is because we piled 
■on goals against some rather weak opponents in friendly games; in the League 
we ended with 13 points instead of the 17 obtained last year,—a distinct fill¬ 
ing off. This was partly due to illness and injuries but chiefly to the fact that 
we never succeeded in finding a centre forward who could both start and hold 
his wings together. It was very seldom therefor#that our forwards showed 
•much combination. 

As regards players; Satkori Das in goal continued to be a safe defence. 
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Hareswar Bardoli and Crossvvell, when they played together, were as good a 
pair of backs as we have ever seen. For part of the season, however, we had 
to try Crosswell at centre-forward and then Bipul Shaha played back very 
well. Our full half line was A. L. Mallick, Oinanath Bhattacharyya and 
either Dwijendra Sircar or Prasanna Dawn, but the two former were absent, 
hurt or ill, for a good part of the season. A typical forward line was, left: 
Mr. Angus and Sudhansu Sircar ; centre : Crosswell or Dawn ; right: Arun 
Muilick and Vairumuthu (or occasionally Ahiri or Hong Hsain). 

The StafF Cup Competition was in many ways the best we have ever 
had. Nine teams competed and 36 matches were duly played, not one team 
scratching a single match. The feature of the competition was the success 
of the Theological team which won all its matches and finished up with the 
fine goal record of 35-5. The Staff team played up very sportingly and by 
their example helped to stimulate the other teams. 1 hey also showed that 
football can still be played even in the climate of Bengal when one is “ forty 
years on.” The competition ended with a match,—Winners v the Rest of 
the College, in which the Rest managed to save the Theologicals from the 
sin of pride. After the match the Staff entertained all players who had taken 
part in the competition to tea and we sat down over 100 strong. Our 
Honorary Vice-President, Mr. C. Hamilton Burns, presided and kindly 
promised to give a Runners-up Cup. Mrs. Burns presented the Staff-Cup 
to Crosswell, the Theological Captain, and so brought the season to a happy 
close. 

Hareswar Bdrdoli was Captain and A. L. Mulhck, Secretary, and both 
deserve our warmest thanks. 
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TOtoa uc*\fw gfiJai tota aaitta i 
s(i *it^ ca *tf*fm *rrfa ca «itfa ^aatft ii 

a^ totata *t #5 *F #5 3^*1 faf; i 
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(^ 5 ) *fa^ C?a^ c#ttf fto Cto <®!tfaa »W »ltfaal n’* 

C^ «ftw C*P ^Tfa CWfto Cato C^SIW at^a toa I 
atmani s®ca *it^W tot* - atfaa ^at* ata II 
OTS* torre 'stffaa aaf<® ato *Tt«RFifOT I 
fa srlfa fa af<m ^tc5 ca catto ca* fata ^ttoi ata f 
a*fat^ 2i?«1 “^rtf*'' «R a*a 3TC* <5 , «ltfa I 

$far* tota ^itfsr tol afa ctoi ca ^feaatat \\ 

5R <st?fo faasta aatta tot* afa i 

ato ^tto toa ^sta ca*tai fatol totta to ii 
W at?a ^tfa a# *t$ Cto *to ^ ca aa 5^ i 
amtfa faa* ctot ca tota to to a*^ ii 
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totar toaf f^rc«rctoi , »rt«r wstor atto-n 

Trilochan Mujterjj, 

* IV Year Arts. 
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Moniadranath Mukerji, 
III Year Arts. 
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Punchanan Basil, 
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* A Song composed by Mr. M. K. 'Patra, B.A. and used by 
the students of Seram pore College while marching-in procession through 
the streets collecting money, rice, etc., oh behalf of the Mldnapore 
Flood Relief Fund. 
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€fjr Bnpvqxmti\ of ®ob. 

* For thine is the Kingdom/ St. Matthew VI. 14. 

j .sl* » 

These words are tpken from what is called thffi^||riTO)fb r °‘ 
the Lord's prayer. If you turn to your Revised<}^t^' y6u will 
not find the doxology given in the text. In thd record of the 
prayer gs given by St. Luke these- final words are omitted 
altogeShefr, whife^n the record by St. Matthew, in our Revised 
Version you will find them only in the margin, as occurring in 
some ancient manuscripts, although with variations. This 
doxology cannot therefore be certainly regarded as having formed 
a part of the Lord's prayer as it was first taught by Christ to His 
disciples. 

How it stands here is a question that may be answered 
satisfactorily. The Early Church evidently did not regard our 
Lord's prayer as a rigid, form, but rather as a general pattern and 
so it felt justified in extending that pattern by additions which 
harmonised wtith the spirit of the prayer. A common response 
in the temple service of Jewish prayers was in the words “Blessed 
be the name of the glory of His Kingdom for ever and ever," and 
when the early Christian disciples came to use the Lord's prayer 
in public worship, it came natural to them to append to it a 
doxology, ,ahd such a doxology, originally written on the margin 
of the Gospel, would gradually creep Into the text, and once 
’’there was naturally retained. Thus while from the point of view 
of critical Scholarship the doxology has no place in the actual 
texts.of the New Testament, yet we rightly use these words in 
our prayers, believing as we do thatHhey obtain their sanction 
from the t^tpbing of t£e Spirit of God in the Early Church, as far - 
,ba£k pro%bly as thehge of the'apostles. They are fitting as & 
due expression of pgj{$i$e after theeevenpetitions Which we have * 
offered. haf^^prayerf that our Father's name may 
ballpwed/’lind wereeja cobfess With adoration that His 
gldry. Wfe hate ptaxP th&i His^Kingdoig may come, and$?e; 
confess tbat^His is tpa Kingdom. . Wp h|ve prayed, 
be doueonearth as ini heaven, and we acknowledge tfiet 
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the power. We have, brought to Him our needs, our guilt, our 
peril; we acknowledge that He alone can §upply. can deliver/ 
can forgive. 

Thine is the Kingdom. 

* 

(i) Our text reminds us that the ground of our confidence 
is in God's own character. The prayer is addressed to our 
Father in Heaven, and it is to Him as Father we are able to say 
with such confidence 1 Thine is the Kingdom.' Thus our prayer 
is not a magic spell, meant to be an attempt to bend His will; 
Our confidence digs deep down to build on the rock of the ever 
living Father-God whose character as eternal Love will always 
be the same, and whose past activity on behalf of his subject 
children is the type and prophecy for^ all His future relationship 
to His ppDple. With confidence grounded in Him we have found 
bottom dpi cabstand firm in Whatever weltering sea of trouble 
we may*be buffeted. Our Father-God is in control, and with 
joyous confidence, we can as trustful children take a leap in the 
dark at His command, knowing that we shall fall" into His 
protecting arms. In the wars of the sixteenth century, it is 
related that the Spaniards were on one occasion besieging Coligny, 
(Admiral of France and Protestant leader) in a little town in the 
south of France. With the object of seducing from their alle¬ 
giance the starving and fever-stricken Inhabitants the Spaniards 
shot over the city Walls a shower of arrows to which were 
attached little strips of parchment with various seductive promises. 
The sturdy Huguenot leader thought it sufficient .to'take a piece 
of parchment, to write'on it in Latin the simple Words “We have 
a king ” to tie it on a javelin and hurl it into the jfcpanish camp. 
The king to Whom we give our deathless loyalty is not a weak 
and changeable monarch like the French king of that day Henry 
II, but the King Eternal the Ever faithful, clothed in verity ana 
judgment, mercy and tenderness, compassion and l©v«& -The 
enemies of God within us and without are everseeking^to seddce 
us from our allegiance and to undermine our confidence and 
loving trust. It is for us with a confidence begotten of a# 
experience that is life-long to attach to the javelin of our faith the 
exulting challenge “We have a king,” and frufHt into the serried 
ranks of the enemies of God. To hesitate is to be lost. We rely 
on a king who merits Cur unwavering trust the Eternal 'Father* 
strong to save. V 

(a) - Further tW words of our text ‘ For Thine is thl 
Kingdom/ express in no uncertain way for Christian faith that the 
power directing the universe and all the detans of or# individual 
lives is a personal,power. 1 We are not fifths hands of aome d&rk 
shapeless thing whichmenfcall Destiny, bullions of opr feUd^ 
men feel themselves confronted at every step in the,pith W*? W 
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life by that grim solitary spectre of fate ddminating all issues as 
* the Lord of all. Fatalism as we see it at work in some systems 
of theology and philosophy withers like an atrophy every nerve 
of life, and tends to drown men in the bottomless pit of a hopeless 
apathy. To such the power above us is a silent power, and all 
talk of prayer to and personal fellowship with the Divine is so 
much folly. In the despairing words of Omar Khayam. 

“ The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on ; nor all thy piety nor wit, 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

And that inverted Bowl we call the sky 
Where under crawling coop't we live and die. 

Lift not thy hands to It for help—for It 
Rolls impotently on as thou or I.” 

On the other hand, with many, chance holds sway over all 
things, and every thing happens as good or ill luck would have it. 
Notwithstanding all the evidences of order, harmony and adapta¬ 
tion we see around us in the universe and in the soul of man 
many are content to permit a stultification of the intellect and an 
Ignoring of the conscience in submitting to the domination of 
the great god Chance. 

” For in and out, above, about, below, 

’Tis nothing but a magic shadow-show, 

Played in a box whose candle is the Sun, 

Round which we Phantom Figures come and go.” 

But when we say in our prayers ‘For Thine is the Kingdom,' 
we are giving expression to the conviction based or. reason, 
conscience and experience that life is governed by the Eternal 
Power who is ever transmuting evil into good, or educing good 
out of evil, and who desires and loves the happiness of His 
creatures. All human history, all human experience, all the 
dictates of reason and conscience teach us that the realities of life 
and its permanent satisfactions lie not in the wine cup or the 
garden of passing pleasures, but in a frank recognition of the 
Eternal distinctions between justice and injustice, truth and 
falsehood, selfishness and generosity, courage and cowardice, 
licentiousness and purity. In submitting body, soul and spirit to 
the fatherly guidance of a God of righteousness, holiness and love, 
we are only submitting to the inescapable demands of the best 
that is within us, and of all good men and true through the 
ages. 

> (3)* Finally when we say ‘For Thine is the Kingdom/ 

we mean,, if we mean anything, that in the long run, righteous- 
ness will jusify itself, that goodness only is Divine and Eternal, 
‘ ihat injustice and wickedness may be long-lived, but Doomsday 
comes tix them at last. Our prayer ‘Thy Kingdom come' m a 
|)rayer that all earthly things, the whole fates of men here,tuay 
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be ruled by God. In this doxology we express our faith that this 
is so already. ‘Thy Kingdom is an everlasting kingdom/ is a 
conviction inseparable from our Christianity. Our temptation is 
to think that the kingdom belongs to men, and the affairs of our 
common world often seem so lar from God, that we are apt to 
think that He is remote from it, that nations and their rulers and 
the field of politics are void of Him. From time to time we see 
craft and force and villainy holding sway in the councils of men, 
and we see kingdoms great and small far from any dominant 
perception that society and the foundation of all our social and 
political fabric is for man and from God. We see long tracks of 
godless crime and mean and selfish intrigue, with here and there 
a divine gleam falling from some heroic deed of sacrifice. In the 
course of history we have seen too, often men of great power 
playing into each other's hands, and th$ people.destroyed, what¬ 
ever be the feud. So it happens that an Almighty Devil is the 
God of many minds. Yet notwithstanding all temporary triumphs 
of the Evil one over and over again colossal human tyrannies 
have been dashed to pieces by the stone cut without hands, and 
have proved that no Kingdom which is not based-on God's 
righteousness can ever stand. Egypt threatened to exterminate 
the people of God, and lo ! " The Red Sea waves oe'rthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian Chivalry.” Assyria terrified the 
nations with a tyranny the most colossal and the most horrifying 
which the world has ever seen, and the humble prophet of Israel, 
strong in God's protection, in the very zenith of Assyria's pride, 
exclaimed “The virgin, the daughter of Sion, hath despised thee 
the daughter of Zion hath shaken her head at thee.' Babylon 
mightily oppressed the nations, and Babylon has become a mound, 
of rubbish. Greece seduced and bewitched*the world witl^ the 
enchantment of her fascination, and Greece perished in * the 
enervation and decrepitude of her own vices. Rome stamped 
upon her subject dependencies her iron impress, and Rome in her 
turn, infected by the corruption she had learned fell before the 
barbarian hordes from the north. Napoleon, intoxicated with the 
dream of empire, and flushed with uncounted victories, cynically 
proclaimed to a trembling Europe “ I haye observed that God is 
always on the side of the biggest battalions.” For a. time he 
scattered kingdoms among his brothers and his generals, and but 
for the unbending resistance of England and other lovers of 
liberty might have made French Satrapies of all the continent. 
But it was the beginning of the end when the soft snows of GodT 
began to fall upon the Grand Army in the famous Russian retreat* 
and the despot of the world ultimately ended his life in the 
piison solitude of a small island in the mjydst of the Atlantic, 'jo - 
our own day the world has been face to face with the peril of - a 
military tyranny that might, if its plans liad not been brbught to 

I V , - '<■ , »*’ ' 
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> nought, dominated Europe and the world, on a scale correspond* 
*'ing to the domination of Napoleon a century ago. 1 But the Lord 
sitteth upon the flood,’ and in the thickest of the night, when we 
lift our wearied eyes, we see Him coining to us across the storm 
and at his voice the surges smooth themselves to rest and the 
waves subside. We know that One abides, the Same One 
remains ours and is ever with us. The Grand Army of the 
forces of God is ever marching on. We are all members of a 
divine Kingdom and our citizenship is in heaven. We owe our 
allegiance to the King Eternal who loved us and died for us and 
we can in invincible faith roll forth in thunders of music, 

' Crown Him with many crowns, 

The Lamb upon His throne, 

Hark how the heavenly anthem drowns 
AH music but its own,’ 

and it is for us with no timid hand to join in the great spiritual 
conflict against sin and evil in all its forms, to stand up for the 
interests of truth, and right and progress, against all the sneers of 
cynicism and the forces of greed, for the Kingdom, or life in all 
its relationships in Him and Him alone. 

George Howells. 


Jcaitci* uf Bsstet.* 

By the Reverend J. P. Lilley, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Whatever shortcomings may be found in the Italy of 
to-day, it cannot be said that the people forget to honour the 
memory of the great souls that have made her name famous 
amongst the nations of the world. This devotion was seen on a 
great scale in the month of September 1921, the sex-centenary of 
Dante’s death. Then every municipality of the country, aided 
by the services of the Church and the publications of the press, 
joined in paying tribute to the poet of the Divina Commedia. In 
the latter half of the present year, a similar recognition is being 
made of the life and service of Francis of Assisi. 

Dante and Francis. 

There is a link between these two names that is not always 
noted. It is clear that Francis' Song of the Creatures and other 
hymns encouraged Dante to choose the vernacular as the medium 
of Ills own work. It is plain also that the poet’s sensitive heart 
was filled with admiration of the stand that Francis made against 
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the worldliness and pagan corruption of the Church in the age in 
which he was born. To discern this, we have«only to turn to the 
eleventh canto of the Paradiso and read the glowing eulogium 
of the saint which Dante puts into the mouth of Thomas of 
Aquino. There were two princes, says Aquinas, whom God in 
His mercy raised up to guide His cause amidst the troubles that 
beset it. One was the seraphic saint of Assisi; the other, 
Dominic, the cherubic light of Sprrn. Confining his own words 
to Francis, the speaker likens him to a sun, that, rising through a 
darkening sky, brought with his beams an orientation which was 
speedily felt in all the world. After a brilliant poetic outline of 
his career, Aquinas' only regret is that the Order of the Franci¬ 
scans did not keep to its original pastures, but, straying over 
diverse meadows came back to the fold emptier of milk for the 
souls of men. 

Chief Sources. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Francis are, first of all 
his Life by Thomas of Celano, published three years after his 
death ; then the Mirror of Perfection by his three chief compan¬ 
ions ; still later the Life by Bonaventura ; and last of all the 
charming collection known as The Little Flowers of Saint Francis 
(the Fioretti ). All of these writings have been utilized in many 
biographies of the saint during the last and the present century. 
They have also been subject to keen criticism, notably by Nino 
Tamassia, the Professor of Law at the University of Padua ; but 
in spite of such thorns the story of the saint's life and work still 
retains its roseate symmetry and beauty and fragrance, and yields 
both inspiration and guidance to all who study it In the right 
spirit. 

In the limited space allotted to the present essay, I can 
attempt no more than a brief outline of Francis’ early career and, 
after showing the later form it assumed, point out the spiritual 
forces by which it was moulded. 

* 

I. 

Boyhood and Youth. 

Francis' parents were natives of Assisi, in the province of 
Umbria. His father, Pietro Betnadone, was a cloth merchant of 
good repute, who carried on a prosperous business in a shop of 
the town, but often left it in charge of others to go in search of 
attractive fabrics in others countries. He seems to have been 
specially fond of the goods manufactured in France, and was 
travelling there at the time when Francis was born in 1182. His 
mother, Pica.; was in favour of calling hjm John ; but whenher 
husband returned home, he insisted that the child should bear 
the French name which in Italian, was Francesco. The son grew 
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% up under his mother’s tender care and exhibited a disposition full 
of bright humour and gaiety of heart. His mother was his 
teacher in music and the practice of song. From his earlier days, 
he was fond of his companions and drew out from them a deep 
and lasting affection. After the years of education under the 
priests of San Georgio were over, he entered into the business 
of his father and sold pieces of cloth in smaller or larger portions to 
the many customers that flocked in from the town and the coun¬ 
try districts around. Apparently his father never stinted him in 
money to meet his personal needs, and set him free to join in all 
the amusements of the place. In the midst of this liberty, the 
lad fell into the company of youth of higher social standing than 
his own, but less strictly and devoutly nurtured than he had been. 
The result was that playing with them tte part of a troubadour 
in the streets and even serenading far into the night', he spent both 
his money and his strength in a style of living that was sure to 
leave on heart and life the stains of self-indulgence and sin. 

Even through this riotous career, however, while spending 
like a prince ancf reaping the harvest of folly, conscience was often 
sending its stings into his heart, reminding him that in spite of 
the fair show in the flesh with which he was fascinated, he had a 
nature that neither the world nor any of the things that were in 
it could ever satisfy. 

It was to have this experience deepened in him that he 
was led to think of entering on a military career. The calling of 
a soldier lay close to the heart of every young man in the days 
when the inhabitants of one town had so often to fight for freedom 
and independence against the invasions of another. Francis was 
never slow in trying to respond to the summons for this warfare. 
But, as often as "he did so, he was struck down with attacks of 
illness that prevented his carrying out the project to the desired 
end. 

In the enforced retirement of these occasions, the gay 
young man had by the grace of God the opportunity of reviewing 
the course of his past life. Conscience renewed its accusations 
with such pungency that he began to feel the fair clothing he had 
been wearing and selling was of no more worth than rags, and 
that the money he had been receiving for it was the root of all 
the evil he had ever done. 

The Turningr-point. 

Strangely enough, too, there sprang up in his heart a 
growing sympathy with the poor and the sick of the population 
in which he was so well-known. Always himself unusually 
attractive to those that knew him, he felt awakened a still deeper 
and stronger interest in others. It was in full harmony with this 
new impulse that one day while he was serving a wealthy custo- 
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mer at his stall in the market-place, and a beggar approched him 
asking for alms, the moment the purchaser* departed and the 
beggar himself was gone, he ran after the poor man and heaped 
upon him every part of his own garments he could spare. 

Visions or dreams also came to him in the silent hours of 
the night. He had been eager to build up for himself a great 
reputation as a military leader ; but he seemed to hear a voice 
charging him to think of a grander edifice. The walls of the 
church of St. Damian lay in utter ruin : if he would prove true to 
God and himself and his fellowmen, let him arise and rebuild this 
waste house of worship. 

It was in connection with the project thus borne in upon 
him that the turning-point of his whole career at last emerged. 
Having received a large«sum of money in the transaction of busi¬ 
ness, he suddenly gathered it all up and tendered it to the priest 
of the church for the expense of rebuilding. When his father 
discovered what had been done, he was so incensed at the young 
man that he struck and scourged him and had him shut up at 
home as in a prison : he even went on to have his son arrested 
and brought before the civil authorities as a thief and robber. 
Francis stood the trial, but appealed for protection to the Bishop 
of Assisi. Advised by him to restore the money which still lay 
unused amidst the stones of the church, Francis allowed the claim 
of his father to it and laid the whole sum before his face. The 
very clothing also that he had received as part of his allowance 
for service, he stripped off and flung down in his presence. Then 
at last came the final and irrevocable decision of his life. Speak¬ 
ing to the crowd atahe door of the Bishop's palace; he stood 
forth and cried : 'Listen all of you and understand. Until now I 
have called Pietro Bernadone my father; but since I have 
determined to be a servant of the Lord Jesus, I return him the 
money concerning which he was aggrieved and all the garments 
I have had from him, desiring henceforth to say, not Pietro 
Bernadone, but "our Father, which art in heaven."* 

Many of us who read this poignant story hardly know 
whether the greater blame is to be attached to the father or the 
son.. Both were far in the wrong, especially, I think, Pietro the 
father; for he showed the. unrelenting bitterness of his spirit by 
cursing Francis in the street loqg after the rupture had taken 
place. The only palliation we can think of is that all this 
Happened more than seven centuries ago, when paternal authority 
was more absolute than it is now; and that when the members of 
a family were apt to cast off the bonds of allegiance and affection 
more abruptly than in our own days. 

The only thing of which we have^any certitude was that 
the outcast was then led by the hand of Christ, as an orphan child 
of the world into the household of the Heavenly Father; and.. 
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that, receiving there the best robe of a righteous inner life, with 
' the ring of the Spirit of filial emancipation, and having his feet 
shod with the preparedness of the gospel of peace, he was there¬ 
after constantly sustained by a rich and joyous banquet of all the 
grace and truth wrapt up in fellowship with the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ. 

II. 

The subsequent events of Francis’ career are so much a 
matter of ordinary historical narration that a short summary of 
them is all that is needed here. The walls of St. Damian were 
duly rebuilt as far as was possible at that time; but the self- 
imposed task at which he laboured, led him into such an utter 
dependence on the charity of the inhabitants of the town as to 
suggest an entirely new and lasting method of life. In short, 
Francis felt justified in trying to win his daily bread by asking for 
it at the hands of his neighbours. He does not seem to have 
thought that this step involved any loss of manly independence. 
By spending h» strength in daily intercession for souls and in 
visiting and helping, if not healing, the lepers and the sick as no 
one else dared to do, was he not ministering to men in spiritual 
things ? Why, then, should not they minister to him of the plain 
food they had in abundance for their own households ? Such a 
return in carnal things was only a fair recompense in the sight of 
heaven. It humbled him before God and it blessed those that 
gave. 

A Mendicant. 

So deeply did this view of his place and calling in the 
world sink into his spirit that it formed in him a settled habit of 
obtaining support. He took up the lot of a mendicant; and 
adopting the garment of a peasant in the shape of a coarse 
greyish-brown cloak kept around his body by a thick rope girdle, 
he became a marked figure in the streets of Assisi and the 
surrounding country and was everywhere recognized as one who 
was content with the poorest fare and yet was bent on doing 
good to all as he found opportunity. Meeting one of his early 
•companions on the street one day, while walking in a quiet 
fashion, he was asked if he was in love and was going to be 
-married that he was so meditative. ‘Yesl’ was the instant 
reply: 1 1 am already wedded to PovertyThis was only his 
vivid expression of a simple fact. As Dante put it, Poverty 
became the lady-love of Francis' heart, and his affection for her 
^increased day by day. 

But an invisible companion, however precious, cannot fully 
satisfy the human heart. It was not good for Francis to be 
3done; and in His kind providence God speedily raised up for him 
drfends who should be with him and carry out liis beneficent 
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projects on a larger scale than he ever asked or imagined. First 
came to join him m his cell Bernard, the wealthy merchant who 
left all to share his toil; then the humbler but worthy Peter, 
followed by Egidio, Ginepro, and Masseo and others, till Francis 
found himself surrounded by no less than twelve comrades, all 
bent like himself on a life stamped with the spirit of Poverty and 
Chastity and Obedience. Preaching the gospel of repentance and 
, faith was to be their main task, but with this was to be combined 
utter diligence in caring for all the poor degraded fragments 
of humanity for whom the religionists of the day had no 
thought. 

The Little Brothers. 

In the experience of this toil Francis had visions of a vast 
access of followers ready to enlist under his standard and spread 
his work ; and so vivid was the impression left on his mind that 
along with chosen companions he went on an embassy to the 
Pope in Rome to seek at his hands the formal recognition and 
institution of a new Order of lay brethren, who should be under 
the Papal sway and woik for the glory of God and the revival of 
true religion in the Church. Alter many a cold reception and 
even hard rebuff at the court, Pope Innocent III saw his way to 
accede to Francis' petition. Returning home in triumph, he 
found hundreds ready to join his cause. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the Friars Minor, or, as the title might be rendered, 
the Little Brothers. 

How this Order was welcomed and increased not only 
through all the cities and towns of Italy, but in France, in Spain, 
in Germany, and the Netherlands, may be seen in any manual of 
Church History worthy of the name. No more fascinating record 
could be put into the hands of the readers and students of the 
Church. So enthusiastic was the reception accorded to the move¬ 
ment that a second Order, initiated by the daughter of a noble 
family of Assisi named Clare, had to be formed for the inclusion 
of women. To this was, in course of time, added a Third Order, 
which embraced multitude that were not indeed expected or 
pledged to leave their homes or ordinary avocations, but were 
pone the less bound to yield unfailing sympathy and co-operation 
in all the work the higher grades had at heart. 

That Francis was able to guide this vast organization 
without sore travail of spirit cannot be imagined. It was too 
vast and varied to remain in every respect true to his ideal. 
He made many mistakes and suffered bitterly for them. Que^ 
of the most ^grievous proved to be his reluctance to take for 
himself the place of the acting superintendent of the Orders, 
Instead of this, he favoured the appointment of oneofhisintimate 
friends, named Elias, who, able and devoted as he was, turned 
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, out to be too compliant with the less scrupulous leaders of the 
Church in erecting buildings, accumulating property, and even> 
receiving money gifts from the rich, in ways out of harmony with 
the original aims of the saintly Founder of the Orders. 

The Stigmata and Death. 

At last the time drew nigh when, worn out by fatigue and 
disappointment at home and missionary effort abroad in Syria 
and Egypt, Francis felt that his days on earth were speedily 
coming to an end. The mountain of Alverna was selected a& 
the scene of a long retreat; and it was there that, according to* 
his three chief companions, in the midst of intense concentration 
of thought on the Cross and actual vision of Him as the Lamb 
of God on the throne, he received from the Lord the Stigmata 
or reproduction of the fiye wounds in His own bo'dy made by 
the hands of those who hung Him on the accursed tree. This* 
supernatural sign was the climax of his eaithly experience before 
returning home ( 4o die. Dante, I think, evidently accepted the 
current belief concerning these tokens as based on well-attested 
evidence. For in the Canto already quoted from, Aquinas is 
represented as saying: 

On the rough rock ‘ tvvixt Tiber and the Arno, 

From Christ did he obtain the final seal 
Which during two long years his members boie. 

( Pradiso , xi. 106-108; tr. J.P.L.) 

The first seal of his mission as a man of God was given by the 
Pope; the Second and last came from the Lord on high. All 
that was left to him after prolonged suffering was to be carried 
home, to give his benediction to Assisi, and to affix his own seal 
by asking to be laid on the consecrated soil of the little hut of 
the Porziuncola and to die with his arms outstretched in the 
form of the Cross. The sad event took place on October 
3rd, 1226. 

III. 

The vital forces of Francis’ life* 

But what now shall be said of the vital forces that animat¬ 
ed the whole career of Francis ? It is neccessary to note these 
carefully, for here the soul of this great servant of the Lord 
issues its challenge to us all and summons us to follow him even 
as he followed the Master. 

Study of the Bibl$. 

v First of all comes into play the saint’s study of the Bible, 
At the outset of his career he probably knew little more of it 
thaa what be had read in the Roman manuals of devotion 
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After the first three companions joined him, he began to feel the 
necessity of consulting the words of the Lord «s recorded in the 
'Gospels; and it is told how amazed he was when, opening the 
great Book that lay near the altar in the Ghuich of St. Nicolo, 
he came in succession on the passages in which Jesus exhorts 
His followers to part with all they had and give to the poor; 
to take up their cross and follow Him; and finally to take 
nothing for the journey. From that day onwards Francis began 
'to study the Bible as a whole. To him it was the supreme source 
of the Word of life. He pondered it and, like Jeremiah, ate it, 
'till it became the joy and the rejoicing of his heart. 

Conception of God. 

The effect of this sustenance is*seen in the conception he 
formed of God and the relation in which.he stood to Him. In 
spite of the intimate fellowship with God into which many of 
the earlier saints had entered, their ideas of Him as expressed in 
their doctrinal teaching are often very defective. They did not 
recognise and proclaim the truth of the Divine Fatherhood as 
they should have done. Even to Augustine, God was more the 
Sovereign Creator than the Heavenly Father. But, as we have 
seen, this view did not satisfy the heart of Francis. Jesus had^ 
taken him by the hand and led him as an orphan into the 
household of God ; and tasting there the fulness of the heavenly 
grace, Francis took at once the position of a little child in his 
chosen home and found the love of God pervading all His 
relations to mankind not only as Creator but as Parent and 
Possessor; as Redeemer and King; as Father and Friend. To 
him Jesus was the Word made flesh, the eternal Child; and in 
union with Him Francis was delighted to be absolutely dependent 
on God for continued life and growth and feeling, and no less 
also for thought and speech and service. What could the fruit 
of this experience be but a life of self-forgetfulness, spending its 
energy in buoyant activity on behalf of all around him, and 
receiving in turn a joy the world could neither give nor take 
away ? 

Interest in Hen. 

It was in this way that Francis was led to cherish 'and 
show such a deep sympathetic interest in his fellow-men. Even 
by nature, they were his fellow-offspring* and the objects of God's 
parental affection. He felt that God was yearning towards eVery 
one of them, however sinful or degraded they might be, thirsting 
for their love, as men thirst for water in a parched and desert lan<F, 
Why should he stand aloof from any of them T With the love of 
God brimming his own sojul, was it not for him to love every matt', 
with the love that was in the heart of God, the very tore that? : 
God Himself was and is, and shall be for evermore ? 
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Kinship with Nature. 

It is therefore no surprise to us to find that Francis looked 
upon the world of Nature around with a sense of kinship far above- 
what was commonly felt in his day. The objects of the outer 
world were to his eye not merely the works of God's creative- 
hand, but in themselves the expression of His eternal love and the 
channels by which it*might reach and attract the heart and mind 
of man. Coming from the essential life and love of the Most 
High and intended to enrich and beautify the souls of His 
creatures, the orbs of heaven, the elemental forces of the world,, 
and even the experience of men in the midst of earthly existence,, 
might be regarded as in a real sense the fellow-offspring of every 
true child of God. 

It is this sense of the intimate union and communion with 
Nature into which the ITuman soul may enter that constitutes the 
charm of Francis’ Canticle of the Sun. ln this respect, it rises 
higher than the Hebrew Psalm 148, on which it is based. Several 
literal prose translations of it have been made by eminent writers 
like Mrs. Oliphant, Matthew Arnold, and Father Cuthbert. The 
following rendering, while not forgetful of its primary simplicity, 
aims at bringing out by means of rhymed couplets the feeling of 
victory and jubilation that pervades the poem : 

O dearest Lord, Almighty and Supreme, 

Of glory, laud and honour be the theme 
With every richest blessing 
. Thee Maker aye confessing 
Who among men is worthy even to name Thee ? 

By all Thy works adored, 

Praised be Thy name, my Lord, 

Chiefly for Master Brother Sun, 

Who lights the moon by night when day is done. 

Radiant and fair is he, Thy Name addressing, 

With glowing power and glee Thy love expressing. 

Praised be Thy name for Sister Moon, 

And for the Stars which ever hid at noon, 

Are yet around us here by night; 

And lit by Thee make the blue vault both clear and bright 

Praised be Thy Name, O Lord, for Brother Wind, 

With Air and Cloud in calm and storm designed 
To quicken life in souls where Thou art shrined. 

•For Sister Water, too, Thy Name be praised, 

Precious^ and pure is she, and has been raised 
To meet our many needs, 

While to the Well of truth she humbly leads. 

Praised be Thy Name, my Lord, for Brother Fire, 

> Who.ligbts thte darkening sky and can inspire 
, The Abating heart with strength and lift us higher., 
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Praised be Thy Name for Earth, our Sister-Mother dear, 

Who takes and guides our life each growing year, 

And yields the varied fruit our mouth and eyes to cheer. 

« 

Praised be the Lord for those who pardon give, , 

All for Thy Love, while weak and tried they live: 

Happy the souls that thus in peace endure : 

For them, Most High, Thy Crown awaiteth sure. 

Praised be my Lord for our sweet Sister Death, 

Whom none escape that live by air and breath. 

Who die in mortal sin reap endless woe. 

Blest those alone who ne’er Thy will forego: 

On them, the second death shall strike no blow. 

To my dear Lord praise, thanks, and blessing be, 

O serve Him all with deep humility. 

(Tr. J. P. L.) 

f 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that the Canticle was 
written in this complete form at first. It seems to have been 
often sung by Francis and his companions in the privacy of the 
cells, and thus perhaps gradually revised and expanded. 

At this point it ought to be said that there was one class 
of animate objects in which, though not mentioned in the poem, 
the saintly singer was deeply interested, namely, the birds of the 
air. A story, partly legendary yet entirely characteristic, is told 
that, walking in the woods one day he heard a large flock of 
birds, singing and chattering in the trees. Approaching, he began 
to speak to them, while they kept silence and listened to his 
words : ‘Ye are much cared for by God, Ye birds my sisters, and 
ye ought to praise Him ever and everywhere; because ye have 
freedom to fly everywhere: because ye have plumage painted 
and adorned ; because ye have food prepared without your labour; 

because song has been taught you by your Creator.Wherefore 

the Creator loveth you much. Therefore take heed, little birds, 
my sisters, lest ye be ungrateful, and study always to give praise 
unto God.' 

Delighted, however, as Francis was with the freedom and 
joy of the realm of Nature, he found his deepest longings satisfied 
only in the practical work of the Church in his own city and 
‘Country first, and then amongst the nations of the world. 

Social Service. 

Much has often been said of the wide sympathy he showed 
in the ordinary social life of men around him. He wa9 keenly 
awake to the charms of music; for he who had sung as a troubad¬ 
our in the streets of Assisi in the company of his young friends 
had a voice both rich and sweet, but now* he used it in leading 
the praise of the crowds to which he preached. He had a great 
.aptitude for dramatic art: for he influenced those he met by hie 
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manner and gestures as much as by his speech; but this gift too 
he learned to consecrate by arranging scenic reproductions of the 
Nativity for the delight and instruction of the people. He who 
thought so little of his own physical comfort was also ever 
diligent in caring for the sick and the suffering, even though many 
of them were lepers. It is indubitable also, I think, that what 
could be truly called miracles of healing were not seldom granted 
to him in answer to faith in Christ and prayer at His footstool. 

Preaching* the Gospel. 

But, after all, the greatest work he tried to do on behalf of 
the Church was the preaching of the gospel for the salvation of 
souls. Sometimes he would have been content to give himself to 
contemplation and study and intercession. But whdn, after 
renewed conference with his most trusted friends and companions, 
Clare and Sylvester, he* became persuaded that the Lord called 
him to continue as a lay preacher of thp Word of truth, he gave 
himself to this service with the utmost alacrity and zeal. ‘Then,’ 
he cried after the deliberation, ‘ let us go forth in the name of 
the Lord.' 

In the varied records of his career, there is ample evidence 
that as an evangelist Francis wielded a deep and lasting influence 
‘A man most eloquent; one of his biographers testifies, ‘cheerful 
in face, in demeanour benign...tongue peaceful, ardent and eager 
...voice strong, sweet, and sonorous,' wherever he went, he found 
the people hanging upon his lips. Peer and peasant, rich and 
poor, flocked and listened to him as a messenger sent by God: 
and the result was a revival of religion in Umbria such as never 
been seen before. 

But while thus proving himself a Christian patriot, Francis 
was also a lover of his fellow-men in every land under the Sun. 
As we have seen, he discerned the unity of the missionary enter¬ 
prise whether at home or abroad. They were but two aspects of 
the same work : as the one flourished, so would the other. There¬ 
fore like the Apostles of our Lord and the saints of earlier 
centuries before him, Francis became a precursor of all who have 
counted not their life dear unto them, if by any means they could 
fulfil the Masters' commission to make disciples out of every 
nation on the face of the earth. 

The lesson for us. 

* 

This is the crown of spiritual revival in every age. Many 
hearts in Britain, and not least in Scotland, are longing to see it 
laid on the head of the Church in these days. But if it is to be 
vouchsafed to us, it will only be, when the ministers of every 
^Christian denomination, under the encouragement of the people 
a #hole, shall engage in the preaching of the gospel of the' 
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grace of God with the Holy Spirit sent down from heaven and 
shall follow up their testimony by living a life marked by the 
self-sacrificing suffering love and childlike abandonment to the 
will of the Lord Jesus shown seven centuries ago in.the career of 
Francis of Assisi. 

In the light of these facts, we ought not to be surprised at 
the reverent enthusiasm with which the memory of this saint of 
the older days is now being hailed in the land of his birth. If he 
was a mystic, he was at least a very practical one. If he was 
/eccentric, he was still more Christocentric. If in the indepen¬ 
dence and freedom he claimed in his methods of dealing with 
men, he seemed sometimes to be almost beside himself, it was 
only because, like the Apostle Paul, he understood the people of 
his age better than we can do now, And if at other times, 
especially in the conciliar assemblies qf the Church, he seemed 
too sober, it was simply because, again like Paul, the love of 
Christ for the souls of men constrained him and all who joined 
his side, to live not to themselves but to the glorified Lord, so 
that, living or dying, they should be the Lord’s. 


I!# Dff^v* 

We have much pleasure in reproducing below the ‘Impressions’ about 
our College contributed by Mr. T. Edmund Harvey to The Baptist Layman for 
October to December 1926,—the result of a visit to Serampore m januaiy last, 
in course of his Indian tour. Mr. Harvey happens to be a liberal M.P. and a 
distinguished member of the Society of Friends. The account, though brief, 
is a sympathetic and appreciative one, and will, we hope, ptove interesting 
reading to all our readers; its emphasis on the glories of the past and the 
promise of the future is calculated to afford inspiration and encouragement to 
all the members of the College as well as its many friends and well-wishers 
both here and abroad. ^ . 

" Serampore College, thanks to the Royal Charter granted 
by the king of Denmark and confirmed when Serampore was 
ceded by the Danes to Great Britain, is the only non-Govern- 
mental university institution in India with authority to grant 
degrees. At present the College wisely limits these to theological 
degrees, and lor other subjects accepts affiliation with the 
University of Calcutta. But the day may come when it may be 
right for the College to make wider use of its ancient powers. 
In the meantime, under the scholarly statesmanship of the 
Principal, Dr. Howells, it has made remarkable progress towards 
fulfilling the great ideal of its founder, after an interval in which 
it had slipped back into a lower level and was in danger of 
becoming a ST>rt of higher secondary schoqf with a small theological 
department for the training of Indian evangelists. To-day therear© 
about 400 students in th© College, with some 70 Indian Christians 
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among them, of whom less than half are Baptists, while of the 
. thirty theological students, three-fourths come from other 
denominations. Thus Serampore is serving not only the Baptist 
Missionary Society but the whole Christian Church in India, and 
for the purposes of theological examinations other mission colleges 
and theologicaj schools in different parts of India are affiliated to 
it. Among its theological students are men from the ancient 
Syrian Church of Southern India, who trace their origin back 
over fifteen hundred years of Indian history, even if they do not 
owe it to the missionary labours of the Apostle TJiomas. Dr. 
Howells believes that there is a great future in India for this 
indigenous Indian Church, with its sense of mystic worship, and 
its Indian outlook upon life. In Serampore some of its future 
leaders may come in contact, not only with modern scholarship 
and with the treasures of Biblical research, but with the living 
streams of religious influence of which the Reformers drank and 
which East and West alike need if the thirst of the Spirit is to be 
satisfied. , 

And what,a noble group of buildings Serampore possesses, 
fragrant with memories of a great past! The stately trees and 
grassy swards and the mellow and dignified buildings of Carey’s 
day remind one of the eighteenth century courts of some Cambridge 
College. The library is a fine one, worthily housed, and it 
contains many valuable books and manuscripts, though there are 
gaps in it which call for some generous donor’s help. One of the 
features of the College is the great staiicase, with its wrought iron 
balustrade, the gift of the king of Denmark, which forms the 
centre of the great main building looking out over the river, 
towards the park on the further bank where the Governor of 
Bengal has his country residence. Near by, across another 
court stands the house where Carey died, while a few minutes' 
walk away is the ruined temple known as Martyn’s Pagoda, 
where some of the pioneer missionaries used to meet for prayer. 
An integral part of the College are the hostels, which provide 
accommodation for a hundred and fifty students, who have simple 
but well-planned quarters, most of them sharing a bed-sitting 
room with another student, and thus having the opportunity of 
joining ift the corportate collegiate life whfch most Indian 
students are unable to enjoy." 

* * * * 

Extracts from the Inspection Report for 1925-27, submitted to the 
University by Dr. H. C. Mukerji, Inspector of Colleges and Rev. J. Watt, 
Principal, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, who inspected the College or» 
the 13th August 1926. 

Tutorial Work. 

Tutorial work is done in English only from July to 
December in the>znd and 4th Year Classes and from January to 

k 

2 
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April in the ist and 3rd Year Classes. No batch consists of more 
than four students which we regard as an ideal arrangement., 
Each batch in the 3rd and 4th Year Classes meets the tutor once 
a week while intermediate batches meet the tutor once a fortnight. 
Each tutorial period consists of 45 minutes. We were glad to 
learn that this work is done with great regularity. 

Science Department. 

The laboratories and Science lecture rooms, physical and 
Chemical, are very well lighted and are otherwise well adapted 
for the work carried on in them. There is sufficient room for 
the work at the benches for the members in the sections. It is a 
pleasure to see some of the old physical apparatus, still in excellent 
repair, with which the early missionaries demonstrated about a 
hundred years ago. 

Athletics. < 

There is no Gymnasium, covered or open, connected with 
the College. The authorities recognise it as one of the urgent 
needs of the College, but they have no funds for the purpose and 
would much appreciate a grant either from the Government or 
from the University. There are no facilities for the physical 
examination of the students by competent medical men. The 
authorities are in favour of compulsory physical exercise, but they 
are unable to introduce it for want of funds. We were told that 
about 150 students who mostly reside in the Hostels take part in 
different games organised under the auspices of the College. 


$f2j!*ical (StmcafiDn.* 

Gentlemen, 

I take this opportunity to thank the authorities of this 
institution for the honour they have conferred on me by asking 
me to meet the students and give a start to the Physical Educa¬ 
tion Scheme, which they have prepared. This request came on 
me as a great surprise for the members of the profession to which 
I belong are phenomenally bad speakers. I am afraid that the 
lecture, which I am about to inflict on my patient listeners will 
not attain that standard of literary beauty and excellence to 
which they are accustomed,-it will often be irksome and halting, 
but I have great hopes that the intrinsic interest of the subject 
chosen will make ample amends for my deficiencies. 


* A lecture delivered in Serampore College by Dr. A. Chatterji, 
Honorary Secretary, of the Students' welfare Section m the University of 
Calcutta on Friday, the 17 th December 1926 , with the Principal Dr. Howells 
in the chair. 
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Student’s Welfare Scheme Reports. 

The reports of the Students' Welfare Scheme have brought 
to light the deplorable state of nutrition and general health of the 
students, and have demonstrated that two out of every three 
students have got some defect or other. The general standard of 
physical development compares unfavourably with that of students 
in other parts of the world. While the measurements of students 
at Cambridge clearly demonstrated their superiority in height, 
weight, chest expansion, strength of grip etc., over the average 
Englishman, I am deeply grieved to confess, that the measure¬ 
ments of the University students of Calcutta, which are now 
available, point to exactly the opposite direction. In fact, the 
University students are shorter, less heavy and weaker than the 
average Bengali chosen at random. I would like to bring home 
this point to the authorities of every educational institution in 
this Province. This state of affairs indicates that they have failed 
to evolve a scheme of education, which is wholesome and good 
for the nation. Therefore one of the most urgent needs of Bengal 
is a drastic reform of the conditions under which many of the 
students live and work. If the present conditions continue, other 
reforms in University education will be inefficacious. It is true 
that certain conditions of livelihood and of social outlook affect 
the circumstances of student life in Bengal, and must be kept in 
mind in the consideration of any plans for the improvement of 
the present unhappy state of affairs. Most conspicuous among 
the social conditions which affect this side of university organisa¬ 
tion is the widespread poverty among educated families in 
Bengal. The industrial and commercial development of the 
Presidency, by enhancing the wealth of the whole population, 
can alone provide the resources which will be needed for the 
provision of facilities adequate to the aspirations of the people. 
But the University, though it cannot by itself prevail over the 
time-honoured predilection for professional and clerical callings, 
can play an important part in this period, in encouraging the edu¬ 
cated class to take a wider view of the opportunities which lie 
before the younger generation. It can insist less exclusively upon 
bookish courses of training and by the implications of the teach¬ 
ing which it authorises place before students ideas other than 
those which now too exclusively prevail. 

Defects in the Current Educational System. 

Apart from this condition there are others which the 
University can easily tackle and soon set right. These are (1) 
the disproportionate and undue stress which is laid by the authp* 
rides on attendance at lectures and the imparting of instructions 
$n a foreign language. (2) The non-insistence of attendance by 
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the authorities in a systematic course of physical training. (3) 
The highly unbalanced nature of the diet supplied to students * 
living in the hostels and messes attached to the University. 

Though grave in many moffussi! centres, the evil is most 
patent and is seen on the largest scale in Calcutta. 

Gentlemen, I am certain that the views of a layman on 
such a subject as the value of lectures to the students will not be 
readily accepted by the teachers and professors. To speak from 
personal experience, I must admit, that the lectures which I was 
forced to attend, especially during my college^career, both general 
and professional, helped me very little in my attempts to master 
the subjects prescribed for study. In fact the tedious task of 
mastering highly technical and scientific subjects would have been 
considerably lessened if I had been spared attendance at these 
lectures, which I could neither understand nor follow and I am 
certain that the majority of my friends will agree with me, and 
would be delighted and relieved beyond expression if by some 
miracle we could induce the University authorities to make 
attendance at lectures optional. I ask the authorities this question 
—are they really satisfied with the present state of affairs? Do 
they really believe that attendance at lectures, from 10-30 in the 
morning to 5-30 in the evening, with no interval to speak of, as 
is insisted on by many of the colleges, conducive to proper mental 
and physical development ? Every year we have a sad tale to 
hear of promising young students from the various institutions 
falling**easy preys to death or fell disease. The authorities of 
most of the colleges agree with me on this point but it is strange 
to relate that the greatest opposition which the Students' Welfare 
Committee has yet met with, is from these self-same people, in 
their attempts to induce the authorities to considerably lessen the 
the percentage of attendance at lectures. I appeal to these people 
for a change in their angle of vision and I am sure that if the 
Colleges combined and asked for such a reduction, it will be easily 
granted. The time thus set free could with great advantage be 
utilised for compulsory physical training, attendance at drills,, 
games, sports etc. 

This brings me to the main topic of my lecture to-day viz., 

“ Physical Education," the part it should occupy in a scheme of 
General Education. 

Need of Exercise. 

The necessity of exercise for the preservation of health 
cannot be overestimated, yet only a few realise the importance of 
the changes it involves. Exercise is essential for the different 
organs of the body to work easily and^effectively. It is also 
necessary to excite the demand for oxygen required for utilization 
of food and to prompt the repair and formation of tissues. It is. 
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, extremely important for old age not to lapse into habits of inactiv¬ 
ity ; there is the temptation for a man well on in years to give 
up walking to a great extent, to ride in carriages and to sit in the, 
house a great deal. Recent advances in our knowledge about the 
working of the heart show very clearly that unless it gets a certain 
definite amount of exercise it does not do its work as well as it 
otherwise would. 

Physiological exercises are useful in the following ways:— 

1. To develop the weakly and the overgrown. 

2. To restore the convalescent. 

3. To correct during youth various deformities. 

4. To relieve certain conditions such as debility and 
obesity. 

5. To relieve certain local conditions after disease of the 

lungs. * 

6. To preserve the healthy tone of the body of those who 
by necessity or habit, virtue or vice, cannot do so in 
their ordinary life. 

7. To enable the body to counteract the baneful effects 
of educational efforts focussed on the mind. 

8. As an educational measure for the backward. 

Amount of Exercise Necessary. 

It is rather difficult to determine even in the case of an 
average man the amount of exercise that should be taken to 
maintain health. By “unit of work" is meant the quantity of 
work which is done by lifting one pound through a height of one 
foot. According to Parkes an ordinary day's physical work for a 
healthy man is equivalent to raising 250 to 350 tons one foot high; 
this is a moderate amount, 400 tons being a hard day's work. The 
amount of muscular energy involved in this may be easily known 
by remembering that a walk of 20 miles on a level road is equi¬ 
valent to about 353 tons lifted one foot high, and that a walk of 
10 miles while carrying 60 tbs. is equivalent to about 250 tons 
lifted one foot. 

Excessive exercise causes either nervous or muscular fatigue, 
•mental fatigue is an important factor with the young, the weak 
and the invalid. For those with a sedentary habit it is best to 
have recourse to graduated exercise which requires some effort of 
the mind and will in* its execution. Running, rowing, swimming 
etc., may with advantage be undertaken by them. 

The following rules should be observed with regard to 
exercise. 

1. Exercise should be taken in the open air, repeated daily 
about the satne hour, and pever taken just after or 
before a meal. 
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2. Every part of the body should sharejn the exercise. 

3. Exercise should be regular and systematic. 

4. Chills should be avoided after exercise. 

5. The amount of exercise should be regulated according 
to the age and physical development of the person. 

Physical Training* Exercises—Their Object 

The object of physical training exercises is to develop the 
students’ strength, agility and capacity for work, and in the case 
of trained men to maintain them at the proper level. There are 
various methods by means of which the above results can be 
obtained. In the recommending or the choosing of a system, it 
must be remembered that the youth of sixteen is no longer 
so plastic as the boy. His physique will be injured rather 
than improved by too rapid and vigorous attempts to alter 
the shape and carriage of his body. The principle of progress 
from easy exercises of short duration to longer and more difficult 
exercises must always be insisted on. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that the performance of the vaiious exercises is only a means 
to an end and that the training is not merely for the Sake of the 
exercises themselves but for their ultimate effects. The value of 
active games and sports as adjuncts to physical training cannot be 
overestimated. 

Training should be so arranged as to begin with about six 
hours work per week, gradually increasing to about ten hours 
per week. The daily work should be arranged with as much 
variety as possible, and must be suited to the aptitude of the 
individual. Every endeavour must be made to avoid monotony 
with its consequent loss of interest. Keeping these general 
principles in view I shall now pass on to the points which should 
guide us in preparing a scheme suited to the needs of the 
colleges. These are:— 

1. The needs of the students. 

2. The wide variance in the facilities offered for physical 
training at the different colleges. 

3. The need for economy. 

4. The present lack of trained leadership in physical 
education. 

5. The time available for exercise. 

6. The wide variance in the condition of and desire for 
exercise amongst the students. 

7. The real value of physical education in a programme 
of general education. 

Suggestions towards a-Scheme. 

In every institution there are three groups of students to 
be cared for (a) The totally unfit*—this is a very small group and 
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* they should be exempted from all physical training upon the 
advice of the examining physician, (b) The remedially unfit, 
such as those with spinal curvatures, weak hearts, weak lungs, 
flat foot etc. These should be cared for under special instruction, 
(c) The normally sound i.e. those who are able to take ordinary 
class exercise without injury. The majority of the students come 
in this class and it is for these that chief provision should be 
made. 

Next we must remember that there are two classes of 
physically normal students, the sportsman and the sedentary. 

The sportsman loves play, games and exercise and we 
should recognise this fact in preparing the requirements. It is not 
necessary to force him to take exercise but he should be given 
credit for what he does. 

For the sedentary student, exercise classes should be held 
under the instruction of a qualified instructor and the type of 
exercise given shall be that which will bring* into play all the 
muscles of the body and should include group games. Time 
should be set apart to allow each man to have at least two 
periods of one hour, each week, for physical exercise under 
instruction and finally every student should be required to attend 
these training classes each week unless being a sportsman he is 
exempted by the Director because he is playing regularly on one 
of the college teams. 

Coming to my second and third points I would suggest to 
the colleges to so lay out the ground as to provide playing courts 
for such games as require the minimum of space for the maximum 
of use, such games as basket-ball, volley-ball, hand-ball, bad¬ 
minton can be played by large numbers on quite small courts. 
Provision should be made for a gymnasium with apparatus that 
will be attractive and usable and need not be necessarily costly. 

The present lack of trained leadership in physical education 
could be got over if each college employed on its staff an 
adequately trained man as Professor of Physical Education or 
Physical Director. Such an adequately trained man would be an 
asset to the college from the standpoint of the health of the 
students and of the promotion and direction of their games. 

The old style drill master should on no account be 
employed, nor any one whose moral character is the least under 
suspicion. I do not favour trying to promote an adequate and 
comprehensive programme of physical education in a college by 
means of volunteer leadership, either professorial or student. 
If it is worth doing it, it is worth the employment of a man who 
shall give the major portion of his time to it alone. Right 
leadership is the foundation of the whole problem. 

‘ A varied, interesting and attracting programme of physical 
training will be an absolute neeessity to overcome the lack of 
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interest and desire of the students for physical culture. A certain 
amount of compulsion might become necessary but I would 
suggest that every possible means to induce the students should 
first be tried before any strong measures are adopted. 

I have said enough I hope to prove the value of physical 
education in a programme of general education. Never yet did 
an ill-starred youth waste his afternoons cramming lessons in his 
room without living to repent it in his maturity. “ These little 
saints wither away like plants in a cellar, and then comes some 
vigorous youth from his outdoor work or play and grasps the 
rudder of age as he grasped the oar, the bat or the plough.'’ 

Wisely said Horace Mann—“All through the life of a 
pure-minded but feeble-bodied man, his path is lined with 
memory’s grave-stones, which mark the" spots where noble 
enterprises perished, for lack of physical rigour to embody them 
in deeds." We must not ignore the play-impulse in human 
nature, which according to Schiller, is the foundation of all act. 
Meet nature on the cricket ground or at the regatta, swim with 
her, ride with her, run with her, and she gladly takes you back 
once more within the horizon of her magic, and your heart of 
manhood is born again into more than the fresh happiness 
of the boy. 

The Different Systems of Physical Training’. 

I shall now pass on to the different systems of physical 
training now in vogue. For many years past students attending 
schools on the Continent, particularly in Germany and Switzer¬ 
land have received regular and systematic physical training. In 
order to make the work as attractive as possible, but at the same 
time to treat it strictly as an educational subject various modes of 
instruction have been introduced. Free movements, followed by 
the use of dumb-bells have been the prevailing feature for many 
years, but in comparatively recent times another kind of exercise 
has been introduced, which has proved popular not only with 
school children but even with adults. I allude to the use of wands 
or short sticks. This form of apparatus, almost the cheapest that 
can be devised is well worthy of introduction into our schools 
and colleges, and would be found a very useful adjunct to the free 
movements and subsequent dumb-bell exercises now almost 
universally adopted. The cheapness of this form of apparatus, 
and the simplicity of the majority of the movements performed 
with it, are two important points in favour of its introduction, 
while its use will afford variety to the elder scholars, thus dispel¬ 
ling the monotony of the usual exercises. 

It is not for me to enter into a discussion on the merits and 
demerits of the various systems advocated by different experts 
such as Sandow, Muller, Maxick to mention only a few of the 
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. many systems now in vogue. I leave it to men better qualified 
than I am. The Students’ Welfare Committee have already made 
arrangements with Mr. H. G. Beall, Physical Director, Y.M.C.A., 
ind Captain P. K. Gupta I.M.S., two well-known physical culture 
experts to go round the different colleges and give their opinions 
on the best method of physical exercises suited to the Indian 
students, and they with their wide experience, and specialised 
knowledge will be able to give much better advice. But while on 
this point I would like to point out two serious obstacles which 
threaten to arrest the advancement of physical education in this 
province, viz:— 

(1) The disproportionate promotion of athletic sports, 
precluding devotion of the requisite time and attention to thorough 
and symmetrical development, and (2) the failure of school and 
college authorities to recognise and encourage systematic gymnas¬ 
tic training. 

Therefore I would like to point out again that while athle¬ 
tic sports and drills are highly desirable, the introduction and 
support of gymnastic instruction in our city and moffussil schools 
and colleges are of too great importance to be precluded by sports 
and drills, and I would urge that a prominent place in the curri¬ 
culum be given to systematic gymnastic training. And to this 
end I would like that every physical director should have control 
of gymnastics, drills and athletics in schools and colleges. 

Health Instruction. 

Finally no scheme of physical education is complete with¬ 
out Health Instruction and arrangements should be made to impart 
instruction in personal, public and social hygiene, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Indian household customs, Dietary and home sanita¬ 
tion either by lectures or printed leaflets or both. Lantern lec¬ 
tures are a good means of imparting such instructions. 

Throughout all stages of training emphasis should be laid 
on the importance of sanitation. This term implies to the practical 
application of certain well established laws with regard to the 
preservation of health and the prevention of disease. The effi¬ 
ciency of a society depends largely upon its general health. The 
preservation of health and the prevention of disease is therefore 
mcumbeqt on every member. This can be secured by strict 
adherence to the laws of sanitation. The idea that sanitation 
is the province of the medical service alone is entirely erroneous 
and must be strongly combated, as also the tendency to overlook 
its broader application and to regard it as dealing with the scaveng¬ 
ing, disposal of refuse and arrangements for conservancy. Though 
much of the work of disease prevention is of a technical nature 
which must be left to experts, all ranks should appreciate the 
reasons for the various sanitary measures taken and should realise 
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that they are personally responsible for whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion in these methods, and that a low percentage of sick in a 
society is a sign of its efficiency. 

Ill-balanced Bengali Diet. 

I would be failing in my duty if I refrained from pointing 
out to my audience the badly balanced nature of the Bengali diet. 
To this cause is mainly due the thinness of the Bengali students’ 
muscle as contrasted with the powerful and sinewy development 
of a student of Europe and America. To this is due his inferiority 
to combat disease, and work as hard as a foreigner to earn his 
living. This unbalanced diet retards his growth and he never 
attains the full measure of physical and mental capacity. For the 
last two years I have been carrying out investigations on the 
dietary of the students, and the Students’Welfare Committee has 
drawn up a model dietary and has distributed it to the different 
authorities in charge of hostels. Unfortunately our attempts in 
this direction have been misconstrued as an undue interference on 
the personal liberty of the students, we have been abused, and 
called madmen. I can assure you that the quantity of protein 
(2^ ozs.) in the diet of the Bengali is the lowest, as compared 
with the diet of any other nation, save the Ooriyas and that the 
average caloric value, 2,400 units is barely sufficient to replace the 
wastage of a man doing ordinary work. The food value should 
be raised by at least a third to meet the wastage incurred by the 
student, even by a moderate day's work. Would it interest you 
to know that the addition of two eggs or a glass of milk or 4 ozs. 
of fish would bring the diet up to the standard and give a protein 
value sufficient to make good all drain caused by even a hard 
day's work t 

Under the circumstances it is surprising that such diseases 
as Malaria and Kala-azar are fast spreading, that Tuberculosis is 
claiming a victim eveiy minute in Bengal and that the nation as a 
whole is fast deteriorating. 

You will no doubt reply that there is at present in Bengal' 
not a milk shortage but a regular milk famine and it has become 
quite a luxury in most districts; that economic condition of the 
greater number of the inhabitants precludes any extra expenditure 
on additional articles of diet. Even then there is a way out of 
this difficulty, namely the substitution of wheat tor rice in our 
evening meals and the taking in of larger quantities of Dal t pulse 
and beans . This change would make up the deficit and check to 
a very great extent the effects of semi-starvation now apparent 
everywhere. 

I appeal to you to ponder over thil problem. Our aim is 
not curtailment of the liberty of the students, but the upbuilding 
of tfie nation and of a sturdier future generation. Society will* 
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benefit by this change and greater earning power will develop in 
the student, with better ability to combat the onset of disease 
and the economic condition of the society will ultimately be 
vastly improve^ by the change. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


Visitors: Among' our visitors this session was Dr. Appasvvamy whose 
book "Christianity as Bhakti Marga” has been so f.tvourably welcomed by 
lovers of Indian Christianity and we hope that Dr. Appaswamy will go on with 
this new aspect of thought which has made so great an appeal to the Indian 
mind. 

VVe also had the pleasure of seeing Mr. A. A. Paul address the College 
Brotherhood on the work of the S.C.A. of which he is the General Secretary 
for India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. E. C. Dewick who is the Literary Secretary to the National Y.M.C.A. 
visited us on the 4th of December. He had been attending the World 
Students’ Christian Federation Conference which was held in Denmark and 
it was very interesting to hear him after his meeting with so many students 
especially those from Germany and Russia, nations which were able to send 
their representatives for the first time since the Great War. 

More recently we had a visit from our S.C.A. Secretary, Mr. R. F. 
Maccune B.A. He spoke to the College Union on Tuesday the 14th December 
on " Some student problems in the West.” 

Athletics: Cricket and Tennis are in full progress this season, and 
though not in Tennis, we have had some very interesting matches in Cricket. 

Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Rawson, the Director of sports, the Tennis 
Club has got three excellently equipped corn is. I am told on authority that 
they are the best ones in Serampore. Mrs. Burns kindly performed the 
opening ceremony on November 26th, in the presence of the Staff, the Athletic 
Committee and the Tennis Club. 


Examinations: The half yearly examinations for the H.T.D. and 
the First and Third year classes and the l est examination for the Second and 
Fourth years began in the 3rd week of December. 

We hope that there will be no " Unfortunates.” 

■* 

Engine Room: Under the supervision of Mr. Rawson an Engine 
Room has been erected near the students’ Common Room, to house a 5 H. P. 
engine, which is meant to supply water to the Science Laboratories The 
engine will commence its operations by the beginning of the next session. 

Hostels 1 The River View Hostel which was opened last year has had 
to be abandoned on expert advice as being unsafe and the stranded inmates 
have been accommodated in the Main Hostel. 

General health has been good inspite of the untimely Cholera in 
the town. 


H. T. D. T wo of our old students Dn. K. T. Vergese and M. S* 
Joseph who appeared for the M.A. Examination in English of the Calcutta 
University have passed that examination. We have great pleasure in congra¬ 
tulating them on their success. 

Mr, Benjamin Pradhan who took his B.D. degree at the last con¬ 
vocation has been blest with a son and heir. Our hearty congratulations 
go to him. 


'ft 
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Until November it was the custom of the H.T.D. members to have 
their Tiffin in their respective messes but in December a combined H.T.D. 
Tiffin Club was organized and it seems to work very well.' We wish the Club 
a long life and closer fellowship. 

Physical Education : Elsewhere will be found *he paper which 
Dr. Chatterji of the Calcutta University read before a meeting of the College 
Union Society held on December 17th in which he deals with the need of a 
greater emphasis on Physical Education. Dr. Howells who presided over the 
meeting sympathised with most of what the speaker said and promised to give 
the proposal his hearty support. In most Western Countries and especially in 
America, to be kept back from the games is considered a severe punishment 
but in India the students think such an exemption to be a special privilege. 
We hope that the students of our College will realize the great importance and 
urgent need of physical culture and will gladly co-operate with the authorities 
in building up a healthy manhood in Bengal. 

Union Social: After the above lecture the Union Society had their 
social gathering. A very varied and interesting programme was followed 
including a spirited recitation by Mr. Rawson and a violin-solo by Dr. Kar. 
The success of the occasion was due to the efforts of Mr. Guha, who in the 
absence of the Union Secretary helped to make the evening a great success. 

V.T.D. On the 23rd December the Staff, members of the H.T.D. and 
the Christian students met to bid farewell to the out-going members of the 
V.T.D. After the refreshments we had a valedictory sermon by the Rev. 
A. L. Sircar, Secietary of the Department. Dr. Howells in his concluding 
remarks dwelt on the cardinal Christian virtues of Faith, Hope and Love. We 
wish these friends farewell and success in their ministry. They shall be 
greatly missed by the H.T.D. whose constant allies'they were especially in 
the sphere of sports. 

Christmas Day : It is a special feature of the College to celebrate the 
Birthday of Our Lord on a grand scale and this year the event was marked 
with even greater success than in the past. After the Morning Service in 
Bengali and English in the Mission Chapel the College Staff and the Christian 
students had Breakfast together. In the afternoon there was a Tea-Party on 
the Lcechman House Lawn attended by many guests. In the College Hall 
a beautifully .decorated Christmas-tree had been set up; all the guests after 
the Tea witnessed the distribution of the presents among the children by 
Father Christinas. A new feature of this year's celebrations was the Sing- 
Song and the games at 8-30 p.m. in the College Hall introduced by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rawson. It was a great success throughout and we heartily con¬ 
gratulate all whose efforts made the Day so full of joy and good cheer. 

M. A. Q. D. 


TOWARDS THE MAKING OF A NEW INDIA. 

In these days of national awakening when there is so much talk in the 
air about 4 Swaraj,’ Home-rule, and self-government and when so many of our 
country-men are endeavouring to unite the different elements into one body, only 
to find that all this huge volume of effort has but little effect on our people and 
when even the greatest among them, who came in the spirit of Elijah to revive 
their enthusiasm, has gone back shocked at the bresponsiveness of his land, 
Jet us consider where the chief cause of all this callousness and indifference 
lies. 
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Different people have suggested different remedies and the most 
plausible of them which a few years ago made a tremendous appeal to 
most of our people, and is still largely held to be true, was that as the 
nation was under foreign supremacy. The one thing needed under these 
circumstances was to cut off all connections with everybody outside India and! 
to declare “ Independence.” A nation, it was urged, which had to acknowledge 
a foreign power as her suzerain, could never make any progress worth the 
name, consequently the only thing which could be done was to drive away the 
foreigner. But this suggestion appears to aim at outward change in order tO’ 
achieve an inward reformation. The present writer however, believes that the 
only way to obtain Independence is to fit ourselves for it. We must be worthy 
of the thing we want. So long as India was fit to govern herself she was 
independant but when through degeneracy of national vutues and lack of disci¬ 
pline, through moral laxity and intrigue, through ignorance and sin, national 
life began to decay, as a just punishment for these offences, foreign invasions 
began, from the North and the South, the East and the West. Now, the only 
remedy is to rise once again from the'ashes of our own kindling and to repair 
the weak places and thus show our fitness for ul^at we desiie. Our nation lies 
groaning in misery and disease, ignorance, superstition and vice, there is 
oppression and violence, hatred, bloodshed and murder. The rich have lifted' 
themselves to the skies the poor have liteially mingled with the dust. The 
aristrocrat is a superman. But who will bear with my darkening these pages 
with these dark pictures’, when the question is ‘ what are we to do under these 
circumstances ’ ? 

The first and foremost tiling to be done is to bring the people to a- 
realization of their true aim and purpose in life,—to make them see that they 
are meant for higher things. The lack of response to the national cause is due 
to the fact that the people have never had that broad outlook which is so 
essential to arouse them from this lethargy and self-complacency. This we 
need to gain through giving them a good and liberal education. There is no 
nation which has been great and not learned and it can safely be added that 
there never shall be. 

The question of national education is a very vast one anj without 
going into detailed considerations of its many aspects we propose to plunge into 
one aspect which has never received any adequate attention although it is of 
the utmost importance, namely, the education of a child by educating its 
mother first. As we have it at present the conditions are fairly distressing, 
there is only a very small number of really educated women in our country. 
Our Schools and Colleges are not very good but they are not really as bad as 
we take them to be and they do impart something worthwhile to the student. 
The difference which seems to exist between our educated people and those of 
other countries lies in the fact that the home-education which is so necessary 
and even is indispensable, is wholly lacking in our land. Whatever the school 
may do, the home also has to bring its quota to the knowledge of the growing 
child. In our case all that the school does is undone by the conservative, 
unenlightened and unimaginative home. The belief in gross superstitions as 
realities and scientific facts as mythology by the average young man or at least 
their co-existence in the same person is ample testimony for it. 

The child has a great desire for possessions—a desire to call every thing 
its own—it is an instinct and if rightly developed can be turned to good account. 
“Whose is this coat, mother?” asks the child and the answer is “your 
brother’s.” “The book is your sister’s.” The house belongs to its father 
and that other thing to its mother. The only thing which the child can safely 
call its own is the one legged tin-soldier bought for an anna from the local fair. 
The street outside belongs to the Corporation and the country to the Govern¬ 
ment. It is not that the answers are wrong, but just imagine the results they 
produce especially when there is nothing to counter-balance those effects, 1 — 
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there is nothing positive. The child grows up with the firm conviction that 
nothing belongs to him and as a consequence lie is of no importance,—he 
does not possess anything which the others are so proud of. The grown-up 
man is only this child magnified. How many of us looking across to Barrack- 
pore have ever thought of its having any serious relationship with us? How 
many of us have ever thought that the Grand Trunk R^iad is ours? The 
hireling spirit of which we complain so much as existing in the services is 
due to this very absence of peisonal relationship with the country or its 
government. “ The country is not mine ; what does it matter to me if it goes 
to rack and ruin ? ” He steals because it is not his, he steals because it belongs 
to another. Why is it so? because from his childhood he has never thought 
of himself as a proprietor or owner. The mother has passed her slave ment¬ 
ality on to her son. 

On the other hand, consider the condition of a child whose mother tells 
him that he is if some consequence. “ Whose is this room, mother? ” asks the 
child and the mother replies “ It is yours." No peacock can strut about more 
majestically than that child who finds out that the whole room belongs to him. 
More than that, the whole house is his. The street outside, the city and the 
country also. Yet more, Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia, all are 
his. A tevelation indeed! The spirit that lesulls fiom this is that of 
pioneers, leaders, explorers, and navigators, reformers and thinkers. These are 
men of vision and responsibility; no mere frogs of the well, but masters of the 
sea. They discover new worlds, and conquer new domains; they unearth the 
hidden treasures of the ages, and claim all Nature as their own, demanding of 
her the secrets she holds in trust for them. They are not mere visionaries, 
but men of action who have a vast realm of mystery to explore and a great goal 
to achieve. 

Our nation needs education and real education if she is ever to do any¬ 
thing in the woild and that we shall never attain so long as the home remains 
an unenlightened den of superstition. We have long sought to attain our object 
by indirect methods, but we have neglected the very people who need th;jt edu¬ 
cation sorely. Let us get at enlightening those who can so genuinely make us 
or mar us. In the past few centuries they have been a hampering factor, 
because we would not consider their needs and because we kept them in subjec¬ 
tion to man-made rules And denied them all opportunities of self-development 
and education. Let us even now bieak these bars of prejudice and selfishness, 
for they have had a long day and now it is high time for us to take our stand 
in the world with the other nations so that the whole may become one commu¬ 
nity of brothers, where Righteousness and Justice, Tiuth and Liberty will 
prevail. 

M. A. Oayyum Daskawie, 

B.D. II Year. 
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The spirit and purpose of our enquiry. 

My intention in the present enquiry is to deal with the 
subject under review in’a spirit of frank appreciation of all that 
is good and valuable in the Hindu ideal of Renunciation recog¬ 
nising that there ate elements of permanent worth in the Hindu 
religious heritage that need to be taken up with and conserved in 
the Indian Christianity of the future. I am in full sympathy with 
this method of procedure provided we proceed with open eyes, 
and recognise from the outset that the interests of Truth must 
be paramount. In studying a problem of this character we are 
on a platform in which geographical boundaries do not count. To 
us nothing can be true or false because of its origin in a particular 
area. Through the ages, God has never left Himself without wit¬ 
ness wherever his children, seeking Him in humble trust, have 
worshipped and prayed, and lived and died. India has been a land 
rich in religious aspirations, and there is in the Hindu ideal of 
Renunciation, notwithstanding some of its extravagances, much 
that we dare not ignore, in the interests of truth itself, and in 
loyalty to Him whom we regard as the divine embodiment of all 
Truth and Life. A frank recognition of the value of our Hindu 
heritage, therefore must be thought of not as a concession hut a 
plain elementary duty. 

Review of the general problem. 

A brief review of the general problem involved in the ideal 
of renunciation may be helpful at this stage. The. question has 
everywhere and always been asked; Is the true ideal for man 
self-repression or self-assertion? Is it my paramount duty to seek 
my own interests or the interests of others. Ought I to be egoistic 
or altruistic? 

The doctrine of self-abnegation has had wide currency in 
the sphere both of religion and ethics. In a sense the entire * 
religious and ethical history of man may be said to turn on the 
question of renunciation. The necessity of some degree of 
renunciation is admitted by all. At the one end we h&ve renun- 
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ciation pushed to its utmost limit in some forms of Brahminism, 
later Buddhism, and in certain varieties of Christianity such as 
Roman Catholic monasticism in some of its aspects, and the more 
rigid forms of Puritanism. Renunciation too is dominant in 
Stoicism and Cynicism. From the Stoic standpoint man must 
surrender once for all every clinging to the goods of circumstance. 
The mere consciousness of duty done was held to be enough to 
support man and give him happiness. A modem parallel may be 
found in Kant that there is nothing in the world or out of it, 
absolutely good except a goodwill, and that moral action consists 
in following the imperative of Duty without regard to personal 
wishes. 

On the other hand the doctrine that the great aim of life 
consists in self-development and self-assertion has never lacked 
adherents. From the earliest times, there have been extreme 
individualists, both in theory and practice, like the Charvakas in 
India and the Epicureans in Greece who have claimed the right 
to develop and cultivate themselves at whatever cost to others. 
In our own age, the German Philosopher, Nietsche has given 
forceful expression to the claim to unlimited self-assertion, the 
claim to be mighty. He has expressed an intense hatred for an) r 
subordination of the one to the many, the best good of life lying 
in the free development of the most splendid and forceful in¬ 
dividual at whatever cost to the masses. The spirit of extreme 
individualism has undoubtedly pervaded much of our modern life 
and literature, West and East. On every hand individual men 
and women, and groups of men and women are asserting them¬ 
selves and clamouring for their rights, with little or no thought of 
renunciation in the interests of the larger whole. Our tempta¬ 
tion to-day everywhere is in the direction of self-assertion rather 
than self-repression. 

In the history of ethical and religious thought there have 
not been wanting efforts to mediate between these two tendencies. 
The teaching of the Gita with its inculcation of the doctrine of 
action without any desire for the rewards {.hereof is significant in 
this direction. Greek Ethics in particular, always kept in view 
the conception Of a fundamental harmony. Socrates and Plato 
demanded renunciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognise as not what was really wanted, 
and Aristotle was at one with Plato and Socrates in conceiving that 
the vast majority of our desires were reasonable and ip part at least 
to be satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in killing them 
out, but in taming and putting them to use, since use could be 
found for them in .no way at variance with the highest good. 
Christianity by its definite recognition of love mid service as the 
basis of all conduct moved in the same direction. Many modern 
thinkers have laid emphasis on the view that the self is essentially 
social; it is the whole man, considered not as an isolated unity, 
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but as part of a family, an organ in a body politic and a member 
of a religious community. While retaining his own individuality, 
man identifies himself with the community of which he is a part. 
Certain aspects of the self he may or must deny, but it is for the 
sake of the highest and most comprehensive self, the social politi¬ 
cal or religious community with which his self is wholly identified. 
From this point of view my own private self is but a fragment 
whose interests are not worth considering when they come into 
conflict with the good of the comprehensive self as a whole. From 
this standpoint the conflict between self-assertion and self-repres¬ 
sion disappears. I repress my lower self and assert my true self. 

Renunciation in Hinduism. 

After this brief survey of the general problem, we are per¬ 
haps in a better position to view the origin and growth of the 
renunciation ideal in'India. At the outset we need to bear in 
mind that to the Hindu, the term Renunciation ( Sannyasa ) con¬ 
veys a meaning very different from the Western idea. Renunci¬ 
ation, to a Westerner, involves the suppression of selfish desires or 
purposes, the abandonment of a cherished ideal of life, and the 
diversion of activities into new channels rather than their cessation. 
Renunciation to the Hindu on the other hand involves the abandon¬ 
ment of home and friends and all worldly ties, and the adoption 
of a mode of life, absolutely destitute of all possessions, so that 
undisturbed by worldly conditions or claims he may cultivate 
communion with God. As Dr. Geden says, “To break all the ties 
that bind to this world, to withdraw as far as possible from all 
worldly association and intercourse, to be dependent for daily 
support upon the charity of others, a charity in India never with¬ 
held—that no interruption may be offered by worldly cares or 
interests, to meditation and the.concentration of all thought and 
desire upon God is the avowed ideal and purpose of the Hindu 
who adopts the life of renunciation and poverty." 

Abandonment of all earthly affections thus becomes the 
'final condition of supreme felicity. “If a man though well- 
enlightened is still pierced by passion and darkness and attached 
to his children, wife and home, then perfect yoga is never accom¬ 
plished.” All ordinary human ties are broken by a spiritual principle 
which puts everything belonging to this world into a secondary 
plane. An inward state of mind, union with the Divine, is set 
forth as the highest goal, supreme above all conduct, the one 
element in conduct of vital importance being in fact merely the 
self-repression required in order that this inward state may come 
into being. The world with its attractions and cares, and its 
varied human relations, is regarded not as a fitting sphere for the 
activity and discipline of the spirit, but as a supreme obstacle 
which must be cast aside wholly and for eve* - . 

This ideal of the renunciation of the world as a supreme 
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religious duty is of very ancient date and origin in India. The 
ascetic tendency and the cult of pain are deeply footed in human 
nature, and play an important part in savage life. Painful initi¬ 
ations as tests of virility are one of the commonest of savage 
institutions. The men worthy of honour are those who can 
endure, but it is with the rise of spiritual religion that asceticism 
takes rank as the supreme law of salvation. In general it may 
be said that the thought that essentially underlies the Indian con¬ 
ception of asceticism and prompts the adoption of the ascetic life, 
is the desire to escape from the sumsara, the never-ending cycle 
or round of successive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved and which brings in its train the suffering and misery to 
which all such beings are subject. Asceticism offers a means of 
escape from an otherwise hopeless procession, without beginning 
and without end. It is noteworthy that, the ordinary Sanskrit 
term for religious penance, viz., Tapas or Tapasya is not found in 
the ancient hymns of the Rig Veda. To the bright and joyous 
spirit of the Aryans, the sad and despairing outlook which is the 
motive power and inspiration of ascetic practice was repugnant. 
To them the gods were open-handed, and did not need to be pio- 
pitiated by human suffering, and life was not yet clouded by the 
pessimistic tendencies of a later age. The conception of Tapas 
as a ruling religious principle appears only in the late tenth book. 
From this it has been often assumed that the practice of Tapas 
was in great part at least adopted from the aboriginal and other 
tribes among whom the newcomers settled. Theirs may have been 
the darker, gloomer view of religion and of life to which austerity 
was congenial. In the Upanishads the existence and widespread 
influence of ascetic ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach the supreme 
goal. Tapas is depreciated in comparison with knowledge as an 
inferior secondary way to the highest bliss, the Brahman. In the 
Upanishads, tapas is more particularly associated with the third 
ashrama, the life of the anchorite in the forest. On him the 
practice of asceticism is especially obligatory, but even he must add 
to it faith, or the mere out-word observances and self-mortification 
will be in vain. But it is in the Law Book of Manu and the later 
Dharma sastras that the formal conditions and rules of the ascetic 
life are set forth. Perhaps the essential nobility of the Hindu 
ascetic ideal, viewed in its bearing on life as a whole, may best 
be illustrated by a brief survey of the four ashramas as set forth 
in such works as the Laws of Manu and in the parallel passages 
of the Maha Bharata. According to this system every Brahmin 
and Arya had to be (i) a Brahmachari in the house of a teacher; 
(2) Grihastha performing the duty of fqyunding a family ; (3} 
Vanaprastha or hermit in the woods, devoting himself to gradually 
increasing austerities^ (4) a Sannyasin or Parivrajaka roaming 
about without house or property free from all earthly ties and 
awaiting his end. 
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t 1 . The Brahmacharin is to reside with his preceptor until 

he has gained thorough knowledge of the three Vedas, the period 
of his residence to be decided according to his capacity for acquir¬ 
ing the requisite instruction; though a period of twelve years is 
sometimes spoken of. During these years, he is to abstain from 
vain gaiety and impurity of all kinds, and to show the most pro¬ 
found respect to his religious teacher as well as to his parents and 
to all persons older than himself. At the close of his period of 
studentship, he was dismissed with the admonition,/‘speak the 
truth, do your duty, forsake not the study of the Vedas; after you 
have presented the appropriate gifts to the teacher, take care that 
the thread of your race be not broken/' 

II. The Grihasia or Householder must, as his most 
imperative duty, establish a family and beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. Hp is expected to fulfil the regular duties 
inseparable from family life. He must also satisfy the .gods 
by sacrificing, the Rishis by studying the Vedas, the fathers by 
offering funeral oblations, men by alms-giving and animals by 
feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of the forest. 

III. The third stage ( Vanaprastha) is that of the anchorite 
or hermit. When the householder perceives his hair to be turning 
grey or, as soon as his first grandchild is born and after he has paid 
his three debts to the gods, the fathers and the Rishis, he is to 
retire to the forest and there as a hermit practise austerities though 
still maintaining some relationship with the world he has left. 

IV. The fourth stage (sometimes regarded as part of the 
third) is that of the Parivrajaka or Sannyasi, the wandering 
ascetic who abandons all worldly interest, and surrenders every 
fetter of affection, desire and passion. He has no fixed abode, 
he lives as it happens, subsists as he may, desiring neither death 
nor life, indifferent to all but the realisation that he is the 
Brahma. With this realisation the phantom world of joy and 
sorrow sinks out of sight and he awaits his appointed time as a 
servant awaits his command. The ascetic discipline enjoined for 
the two final stages of existence is sometimes rigorous in the 
extreme. “ In summer let him expose himself to the heat of five 
fires; during the rainy season, live under the open sky; and in 
winter be dressed in wet clothes, gradually increasing his austeri¬ 
ties. Practising harsher and harsher austerities let him dry up his 
bodily frame. Carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, a water-pot, Jet him 
continually wander about controlling himself and not hurting any 
creature/' “Let him go to beg once a day, let him not be eager 
to beg a large quantity. When no smoke ascends from the 
kitchen, when the pestle lies motionless, when the embers have 
been extinguished, when, the people have finished their meals, 
when the remants in the dishes have been removed, let the ascetic 
always go to beg/' Let him not be sorry when he obtains 
nothing nor rejoice when he obtains something* Let him accept 
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only so much as will sustain life free from attachment to material 
things. “ In order to preserve living creatures, let him always by 
day and by night, even with pain to his body walk carefully,, 
examining the ground. By the restraining of his senses, by the 
destruction of love and hatred, and by the abstention from injur¬ 
ing the creatures, he becomes fit for immortality." Such is the 
general view of renunciation in Hindu orthodoxy. In the thought 
and teaching of the Bhaghavad Gita the essence of ascetic 
practice is not painful mortification of the body, but the abnegation 
of selfish desires and the sacrifice of selfish inclination and love 
of ease, in the cause of right and devotion to the supreme God. 
u Those who restraining the group of the senses, meditate on the 
indescribable, indestructible, unperceived, they intent on the good 
of all beings necessarily attain to me. Alike to friend and foe, in 
pleasure and pain, praise and blame, cold and heat, he is dear 
to me." 

Elements of Value in the Hindu Ideal of 
Renunciation. 

I. Hindu renunciation is a notable testimony to the 
supremacy of the spiritual over the material. Material splendour 
and worldly pleasure are placed in complete subordination to the 
higher life of the spiiit. In no country in the world has the 
principle of renunciation been applied with such fearlessness,, 
devotion, courage and constancy, as they have in India. The 
genuine Indian ascetic (I say nothing of the many frauds we meet 
in modern India) has not hesitated to surrender every earthly 
privilege and pleasure and his strong endurance of so many forms 
of suffering remains still an inspiration to the Indian people. 
Indians whether in a lowly or exalted position of life are still 
capable of making the great renunciation. There is a capacity of 
surrender and patient suffering in the Indian temperament, from 
which Europe with her devotion to the active rather than the 
passive virtues has much to learn. 

II. Hindu renunciation has exalted and dignified poverty 
and remains, a standing rebuke to the modern worship of wealth 
and worldly position. It still remains true that poverty in 
India is not necessarily regarded as a source of humiliation' 
and shame to a man. This conviction has been worked 
into the common mind of the country far more than is usually 
the case in Western lands that poverty is no barrier to general 
honour and esteem. It still remains true that the man of learning 
and religious devotion even though he has to depend on a bare 
pittance for his support has no difficulty in maintaining a dignified 
position in the social life of the country.. 

III. Hindu renunciation remains a standing protest against 
an elaborate civilization and a‘ testimony in favour of the simple 
life. The advance of civilisation in ancient and modern times has* 
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- always moved in the direction of elaborating supposed necessities 
and artificial supplies, multiplying when there is no call to multiply,, 
refining when there is no need to refine, continually on the hunt 
for the artificial, the ostentatious, the abnormal and the feverishly 
exacting new forms of sensation, new titillations of pleasure. The 
renunciation ideal in India has done service in keeping alive the 
ideal of simplicity. Few things are needful. The simple mode 
of life of many millions of healthy people in India is a reminder 
to the civilised world that health and happiness are not dfe^endent 
on the multiplicity of the luxuries, or supposed necessities we 
enjoy but on the wise use we make of things that are few, simple 
and natural. 

IV. Hindu renunciation helps to keep alive the truth that 
the ultimate strength, influence and efficiency of our life depend 
on our capacity for quiet sustained thought and patient meditation 
rather than on a feverish rush after a maximum output of masterly 
efficiency. The modern world seems bent on the worship of a 
new God, the God of masterful energy and the modern man is 
tempted to go about with a watch in his hand or at any rate on 
his wrist, with motor-car always leady, measuring the minutes as 
they fly and judging his own life and the life of others by the 
concrete things accomplished in the minimum of time. Quiet 
thought and meditation is so much waste of valuable energy. 
This is rank materialism in a subtle form and there is danger of 
its penetrating our religious life and activities. Is our life and 
influence as religious men to be measured by the number of 
engagements we manage to crowd into a day, by the number of 
meetings that we have attended, by the interviews we have 
granted, the accounts we have checked and the size of the houses 
and schools we have built ? It is possible to be immersed in all 
these things from morning till night and yet hardly touch the 
fringe of things that permanently count the life of the spirit 
within, because our own inner life is impoverished through want 
of quiet thought and patient meditation. But it may be said ‘yet 
these things are necessary according to our progiamme and must 
be done or the machine will stop.’ It is pathetic the way in 
which some of us can convince ourselves that we are indispensable 
in the sphere in which we are placed and that everything depends 
on our machinery. Each man has his importance in the social 
organisation. But for anyone to think of himself as an indispensa¬ 
ble part of this working world of ours is so much arrogant 
nonsense. You or I can become a hermit of the forest (rom 
to-day, and thank God for it, the little world in which we live 
will still manage to go on, after it has had a little time to adjust 
itself, perhaps quite as well without us, as with as, and sometimes 
perhaps, so the greatest have to recognise, it may be better as a 
result of our absence, for there is such a thing as hanging on after, 
our real work has been done. I trust the Indian Christianity of, 
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the future will not be unduly moved by the clamour of statistical 
Christianity so dominant in the West. A few days ago, I read 
the following paragraph in a religious weekly, “ The Great Baptist 
Temple of fourteen storeys in Rochester, New York, is approach¬ 
ing completion, and is then to be worth three million dollars. A 
week of opening services beginning on September 27th is 
announced. The Church has recently adopted a budget of more 
than £20,000 for the current year. A director of religious 
education and social worker have been added to the paid staff, 
which now numbers nine. All matters of business are to be in 
charge of a business manager". After reading this, I began to 
wonder whether it was my duty to admire or to pity. The 
Western element in my spirit said, ‘admire.’ My Eastern tem¬ 
perament said ‘ pity/ The Indian ideal of retiring to the woods 
in the closing years of life has been* much criticised. Many 
Western Christians have a tendency to glory in the thought of 
dying in harness perhaps in such capacity as the business manager 
of the great Fourteen Storey Temple in New York State. I 
confess I have little sympathy with this aspiration. More 
attractive to me, and I think equally Christian, is the Indian ideal 
of spending the closing years of life in silent retirement and 
preparation for the great eternity beyond. 

V. The Hindu ideal of renunciation rests on the conviction 
that there is no limit to the power of self-mortification, that all 
things are possible to Tapas. The greatest saints and heroes of 
old and the gods themselves are represented as engaged in 
severe austerities, to secure dominion for themselves, or to con¬ 
found their foes. The Supreme Being Himself engaged in age-long 
austerities in order to create. And Siva, in the character of a 
naked austere Sannyasin practising austerities of almost unimagin¬ 
able severity for thousands of years, is the type and patron of the 
ascetic who, by the grace of Siva and by the virtue of Tapas 
hopes to attain all his desires. There is a kernel of truth in this 
conviction. Through the centuries ascetic life has been able to 
overcome tyranny of caste in India like every other institution of 
the mundane life has been surpassed and left behind. So far as 
the ascetic is concerned, the ascetic is casteless not because he is 
below but because he is above caste. Tapas by its omnipotent 
strength has thus been able to bridge the gulf dividing caste from 
caste and perhaps there is no figure more powerful in India to-day 
than the man who has renounced all in the pursuit of a great 
ideal. Chittaranjan Das in his life of renunciation and poverty on 
behalf of a great ideal exercised authority far transcending any¬ 
thing he was able to wield as the wealthy and honoured Barrister 
of the Calcutta High Court. So it is that Buddha i9 a greater 
personality than Alexander the Great, that Luther is a more 
Commanding figure than any of the Kings and Princes of his day, 
that; Carey is greater than Clive. , It was the crucifixion of Jesus 
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* that opened to Him the pathway of spiritual power and world 
dominion. 

Renunciation in Hinduism and the Christian Ideal. 

Though it is not included in my present task, I may be 
permitted in conclusion to indicate in a very brief form the relation 
of Hindu renunciation to the Christian ideal. The Christian ideal 
of life may be regarded as self-surrender from one point of view 
or self-development from another for by the surrender of self-will 
the higher self is realised. 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them thine." 

Our self-surrender is the condition of the divine co-opera¬ 
tion. Through losing pur life we find it. As Paulson says, 
“ Every real sacrifice is at the same time, self-preservation 
namely, preservation of the ideal self.’' In the profound words of 
St. Paul “I have been crucified with Christ and it is no longer I 
that live but Christ liveth in me." The following points are 
worthy of note. 

1. Underlying the Hindu renunciation is the thought that 
the material body is inherently evil and the spiritual element is 
alone good. The object of ascetic exercise is not the training of 
the body but its ultimate extinction, that the soul may be free. 
In the Christian ideal, soul and body, spiritual and material, are 
not sharply contrasted realities. Christian redemption and 
sanctification includes the physical with the spiritual. 

2. The Hindu ideal of renunciation is bound up with 
the Hindu conception of God as actionless and if ultimate 
union with an actionless God is our goal, the human spirit 
too, must become actionless. Absorption in the abstract 
absolute involves the renunciation of all life’s activities. In the 
Christian ideal God is Love, Holy Fatherly Love, and to be One 
with God, is to dwell in eternal love. So it is that in the New 
Testament Christ is represented as coming into the world that man 
might have life and might have it more abundantly. So it is that 
Christianity seeks to develop all the grand possibilities of our 
nature; suppression of evil and development of the good is the 
watchword of our faith ; not everlasting sleep but everlasting 
life is its goal. 

3. While Jesus demands that w r e shall make inner surren¬ 
der of everything he does not demand that we shall actually 
abandon everything. He wishes us to remain in the world, but 
not of the world. The family and community are spheres of dis¬ 
cipline for the life of the spirit and we are to subordinate all the 
goods, pleasures, and relationships of life to the paramount interest 
of the Kingdom of God. In Hinduism, on the other hand, “ there 
■is evident" to quote Dr. Urquhart, “a tendency to spread 
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renunciation to the whole of existence, to think that the world is* 
altogether evil, because it gives us the opportunity of doing evil, 
to wish to destroy all our human impulses beca'use some of them 
are the occasions of temptation. The axe is laid in the root of 
a tree which would yet be capable of beaiing fruit if only its 
unduly luxuriant branches were pruned. But the mistake of this 
extreme statement must not blind us to the necessity of pruning. 
It is in the thought of this necessity when transfer!ed fiom the 
region of metaphor to the life of the spirit, that the value of 
negation lies." 

4. I will conclude with the following quotation from 
Dr. Farquhar, an illustration of the character of Christian 
renunciation “ The convert from Hinduism to Christianity is the 
true modern Sa?inyasi. For the sake ot spiritual religion which 
he recognizes to be the truth, he renounces the whole Biahminical 
system precisely as the ancient monk did, giving up home, 
property, father, mother, sister, brother and olten wife and child 
as well. This act of world-surrendei is appallingly real. It 
springs from self-surrender to Chiist. A11 educated young Brahmin 
on the verge o( Baptism was offered Rs. 50,000 if he remained 
a Hindu but lie chose the eternal riches. Ii the convert is a man 
of high class, the funeral ceremony is performed over him in accord¬ 
ance with ancient law precisely as was the rule for the ancient 
Saiinyasi. He usually passes through bitter persecution and like 
the ancient monk, he is required by his religion to bear every 
insult and injury with patient meekness. The writer knows a 
Brahmin convert, who one day, sometime after baptism was 
going through a bazaar of his native town. His father met him 
and spat in his face. The Christian son walked on without a 
word. Thus the correspondence is most remaikable; indeed the 
chief difference between the ancient monk and the convert is this, 
that the latter is bound by his religion to become a servant of 
India. Is not that precisely the kind of Sannyasi that India 
needs? Christ Jesus makes His followers servants of humanity 
and in so doing He completes and consummates the ideal of the 
Hindu monk.” 


George Howells. 
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“O brothers ! ” I began, “ who to the west 
Through perils without number now have reach’d ; 

To this the short remaining watch, that yet 
Our senses have to wake, refuse not proof 
Of the unpeopled world, following the track 
Of Phoebus. Call to mind from whence ye sprang : 

Ye were not form’d to live the lives of brutes, 

But virtue to pursue and knowledge high.” 

These lines (from Dante’s ‘‘Inferno”) serve as the keynote of that 
wonderful poem by Tennyson—“Ulysses.” He has thrown into it all the 
vigour and ardour of his youth with which in his old age he pursued new 
subjects and new ways of poetry, strong in will “to strive, to seek, to find and 
not to yield.” 

But both “Ulysses” and “Milton” are, by no means, typical poetns 
from which we can form an csymate of the poetic power of Tennyson. Both 
were written in his early career and in them we do not notice that spontaneity, 
that self-forgetfulness, that lyric rapture which characterize some of his famous 
poems, “Milton,” however, is an “Experiment” as the poet himself 
confessed—an experiment in the labouicd though dignified st\le of the 
classical writers, introduced, perhaps, to serve as an echo of the “ God-gifted 
organ-voice of England”—the author of “the Paradise Lost." 

“ Ulysses ” is a dramatic monologue written in Homeric style. Such 
epithets as ‘Windy Troy’ ‘ Rainy I lyades' ‘Sunset and baths of Stars’ 
1 Happy Isles,’ hope to ‘Meet Achilles’ and ‘Fate,’ are distinctly Greek in 
their spirit. But though the version of the story is based on Dante yet the 
spirit of heroic adventure in the primitive world is preserved throughout the 
poem. Tennyson imbibed the ti ue Greek spirit—that love of nature, that 
beauty of the sky, that romance about life which is always hoped for but never 
realized. 

. the slow moon 

Climbs: the deep 

Moans rounds with many voices. 

and the restless spirit of Ulysses pines for more experience, for fresh 
adventure. Standing on the shore of the vast limitless ocean of Time he seest 
the vision of yet unexplored regions whose margin fades in the distanf 
horizon as onward he moves. Undaunted by age and defying the hands o 
Fate he would venture out beyond the utmost bound of human thought, yea’ 
beyond the grave. 

“Ah ! but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp 

Or what’s a heaven for? ” 

Life, to him, is a thing, dashingly to be used, cheerfully to be hazarded, for 
every hour saved from that eternal silence is a bringer of new things. In the 
flaming forge of life he learnt one great truth—life is not enjoyment but 
achievement. 

Here we touch upon another important feature of the poem—Penny- 
son’s departure from the original story as found in Homer. He could not 
reconcile the hero’s restless spirit of adventure with the peaceful life of easeful 
sloth in the island kingdom of Ithaca. It would have been a waste of life, a 
failing back from the ideal. How can the poet conceive of the hero “to rust 
unburnished and not to shine in use ’—the hero whose whole life is 
spent in adventure, in acquiring experience, in discovering unexplored regions 
in search for knowledge? Tennyson had to bring back to life the comrades 
of Ulysses who had perished, to start on a fresh voyage under the leadership- 
of their captain and their master. 
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“ Ulysses ” can best be treated as an allegory and it was intended to be 
such, as the Poet himself tells" us that in it he expressed his " feeling about thfi 
need of going forward and braving the struggles of life.” Its allegorical interest, 
however, is three-fold. ' 

(i) It is an allegory of human soul that in its thirst for spiritual knowledge 
cannot rest satisfied with the things of the earth. 

(ii) It is an embodiment of "the modern passion for knowledge, for the 
limitless fields, for the annexations of new kingdoms of science and 
thought.” 

(iii) It has an autobiographical interest which is linked up with the story 
in-as-much as the poem is a vivid portrait of Tennyson’s own mind. 
A mighty explorer in the heavenly region of poetry, he would take up 
new subjects and try new ways in poetry, even in his old age. His is a 
life of action—a life to be spent not in sloth and ease, but in expecting 
and attempting great things. 

Finally, in this poem, Tennyson strikes a note of optimism when he 

says— 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil. 

and it reminds the reader of the old RabBi, BenEzra, of Browning 

" Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.” 

The highest attainment of age is knowledge won by experience and even 
in age our knowledge is not complete. Life then is a persistent struggle 
towards an ideal never completely attained, never even to be completely 
attained. The whole worth of life lies not in perfection (" What’s come to 
perfection perishes”), but in the effort to become perfect; not in accomplish¬ 
ment, but in the strife to accomplish. 

In the voyage of life, in every adventure " brave and new,” " it may be 
that the gulfs will wash us down ” but such calamities and failures are our 
glory. Judgment is passed not on the thing accomplished but upon the 
impulse, the determination, the nobility of soul which prompts the attempt. 

A man may set befoie himself some small aim and accomplish it: and 
this may be called success. Another man may set before himself some 
immensely greater aim, and may just fall below it; and this may be called 
failure. But there can be no question as to which is the nobler achievement. 

"That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it : 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it/’ 

Thus the hero of the ancient epic—this high man—sets before us an 
example and tells us that ardour, and not lethergy, progress, and not decline, 
are the characteristics of age. He has the indomitable spirit to venture forth 
even in old age, for he and his comrades are, 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

B. C. Mukerjti. 
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REPORT OF SERAMPORE COLLEGE 
FOR 1926.* 

Changes in Staff. —A few staff changes have to be recorded. Mr. 
Drake’s resignation tooK effect in July and this necessitated certain readjust¬ 
ments of Executive lesponsibilities. Mr. Ravvson has become Vice-Principal, 
Mr. Angus Registar of the Senate, Dr. Watkins Bursar and Faculty Secielary 
and Mr. Abraham Librarian, We arc also glad to report that the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. B, C. Mukeiji, M.A., as an addition to the Christian staff of the 
College took effect in April last. 

Departmental Activities. 

(a) Higher Theological Department. —We have thirty-two higher 
theological students in residence the largest number in our history—and we 
are maintaining our tradition for variety in denominations, languages and races 
among the members of the department. Our students hail from many parts, 
including Ceylon, Travancore, the 'J'elugu Country, Chota Nagpur, Western 
India, Northern India, Bengal‘hnd Assam ; and several religious communions 
are represented : Baptists, Congregationahsts, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Syrians, (Orthodox and Mar Tlioma) and Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
Baptists among them number 16—one-half of the whole. Five Baptist 
theologicals are connected with the B.M.S., and the remainder came to us 
from the American, Australian, and Canadian Baptist Mission, and one from 
an indigenous church, the Malabar Baptist Association. One of the American 
Baptists is the first Santhal representative in the Department. Our 
theological students coming from so many areas speak many different 
languages as their vernacular—Bengali, Hindi, Uidu, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Singalese, Assamese, Khasi, Garo, Oiaon and Santhali—twelve 
languages in all being represented. Under such circumstances English is of 
course from necessity the common language of daily intercourse and the 
medium of instruction. Notwithstanding the stringent financial conditions 
that prevail, we have a somewhat larger number in residence than usual, as 
students in increasing numbers are being suppoited by the churches or 
communities to which they belong. A satisfactory feature is the high 
proportion taking the B.D. course—20; of the other 12, 2 are taking a 
special course, 5 are in the preliminary year, and 5 in L.Th. 2nd and 3rd. 
years. At the Convocation in January, 1926, one B.M.S. student graduated 
B.D., who is now on the staff of the Theological College, Cuttack. Another 
B.M.S. student qualified for the B.D. in the April Examination, and is in 
charge of B.M.S. work at Ratnapura, Ceylon. At the April Examination, 
105 students were registered from all parts of the country, including one who 
having taken his pass B.D. six years ago, was now successful in obtaining 
Honours in Theology—the first to obtain Honours Distinction. 

One of our five affiliated theological Colleges—Ahmednagar—has 
temporarily withdrawn owing to lack of students up to the required standard-, 
but they hope to re-affiliate later. The list of students, however,—external 
and internal—continues to grow very satisfactorily, and every important 
Christian body in India—excepting the Roman Catholic—is represented. In 
all we have now on our registers 120 students (64 internal, 56 external) taking 
our theological courses, Licentiate or Bachelor. The great majority of these 
sat for the 1926 examinations. For the 1927 Examinations 80 papers have to 
be prepared, running into 13 languages, and the examinations have to be 
conducted at 14 different centres. We are utilizing the services of 50 honorary 
examiners. We have received during the past year generous gifts for the 
department from the American Baptist Missionary and the Danish Missionary 

* Report submitted by the Principal to the Baptist Missionary Society. 
December, 1926. 
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Society, £100 in the former case, and Rs. 1000/- in the latter—while the local 
representatives in India of the English Presbyterian Mission have contributed 
their annual donation of Rs. 100/-. The affiliated Colleges also make annual 
contributions towards our Senate Funds. We have rfot as yet succeeded in 
inducing other missionary organisations to co-operate with us at Serampore in 
the form of maintaining their own representatives on our teaching staff, 
though we are far from abandoning hope that this will in due time be a 
realised ideal. What we have done during the past sixteen years through our 
Interdenominational Senate in the way of unifying Indian theological education 
and raising its standard is a signal triumph of the co-operative spirit in 
Christian missionary enterprise. In all 28 have qualified for the Diploma, 
and 63 for the B.D. Several of our Divinity giaduates have also qualified for 
t he M.A. of the University of Calcutta. Others are pursuing advanced 
s tudies in some special branch of theological learning, and piactically all are 
t ,ngaged in one form or anothei—evangelistic, educational, or social—in 
advancing the Christian movement in this land of need. 

(b) Arts and Science Departments .—There have been a few changes 
in our Arts and Science leaching staff through resignation or otherwise. The 
interests of economy have in the past year been so paramount, that one or two 
vacancies we have for the time being 1 chained from filling, having distributed 
the work among other members of the staff. This of course is something that 
can only be done to a very limited degtee m an institution with such obligations 
as we have to our students and staff, the University and the outside world, but 
we have felt it to be our duty and privilege throughout the year to economise 
rigidly in every possible direction, and so share in some measure the difficulties 
that our generous supporters at home have been passing through on account of 
the Coal Strike and other reasons, particularly affecting the churches interested 
in the Baptist Missionary Society and its work. 

Our enrolment for the present session is as follows :— 


Intel mediate Arts 

too 

Intermediate Science 

136 

Bachelor of Arts 

68 

Bachelor of Science 

55 


359 


Adding the 32 in the Higher Theological and the 6 in the Vernacular 
Department, our total enrolment in all departments is 397, some twenty-five 
less than last year. More than one-third reside in College hostels. So far as 
numbers are concerned we have lost heavily in Science (the Bachelor course) 
but gained a little in Arts as a whole, though like practically all other Colleges 
in Bengal the First Year admissions are considerably below the average, as a 
result of the Matriculation Examination being made more stringent. When 
we bear in mind that Calcutta—so near to us—has strong attractions for some 
of the best students and so generally speaking we have to be content with 
students of very average ability, we cannot be sui prised that our University 
results are not brilliant. As usual however, our percentage of passes is above 
that of the University as a whole. Thirty of our students graduated during the 
year, 12 in Arts (out of 18 sent up) and 18 in Science (out of 40 sent up). 
Two of the Aits graduates took Second Class Honours, and four of the Science 
men passed with the mark of ‘distinction.’ In Intermediate Arts and Science 
55 passed (out of 104 sent up). In all departments we have this session 75 
Christian students. Thirty-five are taking Arts or Science, and of these 24 
are Baptists, mostly from the Churches of East Bengal. 

(c) Vernacular Theological Department .—During the session we have 
had six students only, and they are now all leaving us for work in various 
missions. On account of financial difficulties the B.M.S. has been able to take 
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on no new workers this year, nor aie any new candidates being sent to us for 
• training. A representative Conference held recently in Calcutta recommended 
the transference of this department of our work to some centre like Khulna or 
Barisal, with the piospect of co-operation with the Australian and American 
Baptists. The recommendation is now receiving the considei ation of the 
Missions and Churches concerned, and final action in the matter is for the 
present postponed. 

It seems clear that in the last resort, the Churches in Bengal, as distinct 
from the Mission, must decide this issue so far as the Baptist Communion is 
concerned. In future, the men receiving vernacular theological training, 
whether at Seram pore or any other centre, will serve as church pastors, rather 
than mission evangelists, and it is for the churches to decide the kind of 
training they wish them to receive. So far as Serampore as a College is 
concerned our one object in all our theological Warning is to serve Church and 
Mission in Bengal, and if any final action is taken in the direction now 
definitely proposed, we shall as a College icgret the severance of the long 
standing relationship of the department with the Baptist Churches of Bengal, 
as we believe that the relationship has been a mutually helpful one, and good 
for the students concerned. ■* 

General Activities. 

The spirit of social service has been a marked feature of our student life 
during the past few years, as exemplified in various associations connected 
with the College, such as the Christian Brotherhood, the Union Pool Fund, 
the Rover Tioop of Scouts. The splendid work recently done by these bodies 
to help forward the Midnapore Relief Fund needs special mention. Processions 
of students went thiough the town and neighbouring villages pleading- for help, 
and more than Rs 500 were received in cash, and 250 pieces of cloth, mostly 
from poo;- and struggling people—a signal pioof how widely spread is the spirit 
of sympathy and benevolence among the masses of the people. Our special 
thanks in this connection are due to Mr. M. K. Patra, B.A., Assistant Warden 
of Mack House, and a student in our theological department, as it was mainly 
through his well directed and oiganised enthusiasm that the result was 
achieved. 

The Christian Brotherhood has during the year been maintaining an 
evangelist for work among the South Indian Coolies in the Mills. Athletic 
activities have been as strong as ever, such as football, cricket, tennis, volley 
ball, hockey, badminton, basket ball and general sports, and especially consi¬ 
dering our size, we hold a high position in sports among the Calcutta Colleges. 
Our Union has met almost weekly during full term, and owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to a goodly number of distinguished visitors who have come to address 
us. Our Library has been made good use of, and here we are certainly in 
advance of the average College. 

Serampore Problems, Immediate and Remote. 

(1) The problem of the vernacular theological department affects the 
churches, even more than it does the College. Men trained in the seclusion 
of rural life, and in the narrow conditions and cramped outlook prevalent in 
Bengal villages, will be very different from those trained at Serampore with 
opportunities for general culture, and tlie broadening of mind and spii it through 
intimate contact with students, Christian and non-Chi istiari of such varied 
types. We have not done all we might have done for our vernacular students, 
but we have at any rale made them fed at home among us, and if those who 
have been trained here are consulted, practically to a man they will vote for 
continuing at Serampore. 

(2) Students trained in our higher theological department have so far 
been readily absorbed by the Missions and Churches interested in them, and 
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by various interdenominational organisations, like the Y.M.C.A. The problem, 
of the relations of Churches and Missions has an important bearing on this* 
department. Some foreign missions shew a tendency to employ only foreign- 
agents, leaving to the Church the responsibility of employing workers of 
Indian nationality. If such a tendency becomes a fixed general policy—l 
hardly think this is probable—it is bound to affect the future of the department 
to a vital degree. 

(3) The big rush after Scientific education which set in a few years 
ago, shews signs of decreasing, and the adjustment of Arts and Science raises 
serious problems of finance for most of our Colleges, Serampore among the 
number. There is likely also, as the Matriculation standard is raised, to be a 
large decrease in the number of students in Bengal Colleges, followed by a 
serious decrease in available funds. The future of many institutions, especially 
as first grade Colleges is already seriously imperilled, and Government is not 
likely to come to the rescue as its definitely formed policy for the future is to 
conccntiate on elementary rather than higher education. Serampore is watch* 
ing these developments with anxiety. 

(4) The problem of the relations of the College Council and the Faculty 
with the Baptist Missionary Conference ancTIlemc Committee has caused us 
no small degree of anxiety m the course of the year. The serious financial 
stringency prevailing at home has made it impossible for the Baptist Mis- 
sionaiy Society to vote for the College the sum it was hoping to give under 
more favouiable conditions. In addition to the reduction made at Head¬ 
quarters at home, it looked for a time as if we should also be obliged to suffer 
fui ther reductions due to a certain percentage deducted here on the field from 
all B.M.S. allocations. Our Home authorities however, have, we are glad to 
report taken the view of the Cbllege Faculty, in maintaining that an institution 
like Scrampote, with its obligations and responsibilities both internal and' 
external is entitled to a fixed grant without any hablily to reduction by a vote 
of the Mission Confeionceon the field, and though we fear that for some time, 
until conditions distinctly improve, we shall have to continue our work with a 
reduced income, the giant will be a fixed one, fora period of years and we shall 
be in a position to plan with a certain measure of confidence. We are greatly 
indebted to our Home authorities, the B.M.S. Committee, and the College 
Council for coming to our rescue in this matter. 

George Howells. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND JsfOTEjS. 

Special Lectures.— This term we have been very fortunate indeed in 
having had the opportunity of listening to a number of interesting lectures on 
subjects which are of great importance and interest. In January the Revs. 
H. M. Angus and L. Bevan Jones spoke to us on the “ Faith of Islam ” and 
“the Traditions of Islam' 1 rcspecdvely. These lectures are specially meant 
to furnish a working knowledge of this great subject which is studied so little 
in this part of India. 

Another series of lectures was jointly delivered by Mr. and Mrs. E. A, 
Annett of the India Sunday School Union on the vital subject of “the 
Religious Education of the Young.” Mr. and Mrs. Annett have been study¬ 
ing first hand this very important and difficult problem for the last sixteen 
years and whatever they had to say was at once fresh, vivid and interesting 
to the last degree. We earnestly hope that we shall again have the privilege 
of listening to some more lectures on this very important subject. Mr. and 
Mrs. Annett have also produced a very useful set of books dealing with the 
same subject and all of them have been added to the College Library. 
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Our thanks are due to all these our visitors for the great help their lectures 
ljave given us in our study and thinking. 

Athletics. —The College Sports Meet came off on the 7th of February 
under the presidentship of Mr. C. H. Burns, Manager of the India Jute Mill. 
The Championship Cup was won by Mr. C. S. Topono who secured the 
highest number of points in the different events. Our hearty congratulations 
to Mr, Topono. Mr, S. V. Vairamuttu who stood second also deserves our 
congratulations. Our thanks are due to Mr. Kavvson, the Director of Sports, 
Mr. Singanayagam, the General Secretary, and others who so ably arranged 
the field and made the Sports Day a great success. 

H.T.D. Elocution Test. —This was held on Thursday the 171I1 Febru¬ 
ary and March 2nd. The pri/e-winners in order of merit are Messrs. H. 
Ratnaik, H. R. Ghosh, N. D. Samuel anil lv. N. Oomtnen. 

Rev. and Mrs. Rawson. —Mrs. Rawson, Joan and refer are leaving 
for Home on the 2nd April. Mr. Rawson, however, will stay in India fcfr 
another few months, paitly in Serampore and partly elsewhere. He will 
resume his work in the College most probably in July 1928, but Mrs. Rawson 
will stay in England for a nunjber of years more. Mr. and Mrs. Rawson have 
greatly endeared themselves to all of us here and we are indeed very sorry 
to lose them. Wc wish them 1 boil-voyage ' while we commit them to the 
tender keeping of our Almighty Father. 

Welcome to Matric Examinees. —Under the auspices of the Union 
a social gathering wis held on the 8th March to welcome the Matriculation 
students of the Serampore Centre. An interesting programme was gone 
through including an address by Dr. Howells who presided over the function. 
We hope this function will become an annual fixture. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakrabarty. —We are glad to report that the 
Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakrabarty, Minister for Education, Bengal, happens to be an 
‘old boy’ of the College and that the Union Society recently sent him a 
message of congratulation and good wishes, which has been kindly responded 
to. We are looking forward to the Hon’ble Mr;. Chakrabarty’s visiting 
Serampore in the course of the year. 

Scouting. —The College Rover Troop had its Annual Camp this time 
at Bhagalpur in the Bihar Province. We are very thankful to the Rev. Canon 
Tarafdar of Bhagalpur who helped so greatly in making the undertaking 
a success. 

On the 18th March we had the Annual Rally of the Local Association. 
Mr. B. R. Sen, I.C.S., S.D.O., Serampore presided, while the investiture cere¬ 
mony was conducted by Major Burns, the Chairman of the Local Association- 
More than 200 scouts took part in the Rally. 

M. A. Q. D. 




TO NAWADWIP BY BOAT. 

A visit to Nawadwip was a long cherished dream with us. So ten of 
our hostellers got together early in March and made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the trip. The permission of the Wardens was obtained ; a boat 
secured and everything else made ready. The fire and fervour of Sri Chai- 
tanya Dev and Mahasin, the vanished glories of Ballal Sen and Dupleix, and 
similar visions of our destination and the places on the way, floated before our 
minds’ eye in quick succession. Oh ! what a joy even to think of them ! 

The appointed day (March 4th) came and we were in a state of feverish 
excitement. The party consisted of the following:—Amulya Ray, Uma Sadhu, 
Ram Chowdhury, Amar Dutta, Tara Mukherji, Gouri Chatterji, Swarup 
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Banerji, Krishna Mukherji, Protul Mukherji and Indu Sadliu. Bidding adieu 
to the hostel we got into the boat at 3 p.m. We then thought that we were 
Ulysses and the voice of Tennyson rang in our ears. 

“ Push off and sitting well in order, smite 
- The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars. 

Our first stoppage was at Garulia on the opposite bank of Bhadreswar. 
As we had to wait as long as the ebb-tide remained wc prepared our evening 
meal there, our friend Umapado proving himself an expert in cooking. 

Next morning the day dawned in an unknown world, under an unknown 
sky. The morning was gracious and beautiful and the pleasant landscape of 
the vast island near Tribeni filled our mind with wonder. About 9 a.m. we 
found the extensive bank covered with milk-white sand where we alighted. 
From the very beginning we had to face various difficulties in this place. 
We were in great need of a water-vessel and I went to secure one. The first 
house that was discovered was of a Zamindar. lie was .an U. P. man and 
would not give anything to us at first but when I said that there was no such 
hospitable man like him in the three worlds a^d that we were Brahmins come 
from Calcutta he was kind enough (though reluctantly) to lend us one. There 
was no good grocer’s shop ; that too put us in some inconvenience. Above all 
Nature stood against us. The stoves that were with us were put out incessant¬ 
ly by the wind. But our heroes—Gouri and Amar—successfully baffled the 
attack of Nature, while myself and Swarup together with Indu and Krishna 
started in search of some food. I must confess we stole some plums which 
tempted us very much. I said “ stole ” because there was none near by to 
take peimission from. We returned and enjoyed our meal. 

We started from Jeerut at about 3 p.m. after breakfast and stopped at 
Kalna to stay there for the night Typical Bengalees, as we were, we had to 
search for the evening meal again, as the breakfast had been digested in course 
of some few minutes following. Here we first took something as tiffin and then 
prepared “ Khichuri and mutton-chop. 

About 2 p.m. the following morning our meal was made ready on board 
the boat. We were anxious to take our baths in the river, but the boatmen 
did not agree to stop the boat as they got a favourable breeze. To spite the 
boatmen we jumped into the river while the boat was “ tearing through ’ the 
waves. That evening we reached our destination, and when the spires of the 
temples of Nawadwip peeped through the sky our joy knew qo bounds. I do 
not think Columbus was a proudee man. when he discovered the New World 
than any of us. After about a quarter of an hour we managed to land and 
marched like so many “ conquering heroes ” into the town. The music of the 
Sankritan and the hurry and bustle of men hailed us on the “ Charing Cross ” 
of Nawadwip. That night we took complete rest. 

We woke up very early. The beauty of the place at that time was a 
‘ joy for ever' and I thought “ Earth had nothing to show more fair." Words¬ 
worth was in my mind and I could not but repeat his words with admiration 

“ The beauty of the morning : Silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air." 

After tea we started to visit the historic spots. There were numberless 
images all relating to the deeds and figures of Sri Krishna and Chaitanya. 
There is a shrine of the goddess Kali in a seated posture and there is another 
celebrated place known as “ Pora Ma'r Talla " or the place of the burnt 
mother. A strange story is connected with this shrine. Two hundred years 
ago an earthen pot came up of itself on this split from the subterranian region. 
Latter on the place was ignited with fire, I know not how. Even now, it is said, 
that very earthen pot is placed there in the heart of a huge banian tree. 
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From Nawadwip we started off for Mayapur. Here we crossed the 
* confluence of the Bhagirathi and the Khare. The mingling of the Ganges 
water with the blue waters of the Khare reminded me of the charming verses 
of immortal Kalidas. We landed on the island—Mayapur—and visited the 
magnificent temple of the Gouriya Matt and the relics of Ballal Sen’s palace. 
Gradually the day began to wane and it was evening—“a beauteous evening," 
as the one which Wordsworth paints : 

“.Calm and free 

The holy time is quiet as a run 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity.” 

The next day we reached Kalna which lies on the margin of the two 
districts, Hooghly and Burdwan. This town is a place of importance. The 
' Samadhi Ma'ndir' of the family members of the Raja of Burdwan is a build¬ 
ing worth seeing. By the evening we came to Santipur. After a mile or two 
we anchored at Phulia—a petty village yet glorified with the birth of Krittibas 
and a seat of Brahmins, the Phulias. The next day dawned near Tribeni. 
The hanging bridge by the side of the B. K. Ry. bridge crossing the Kunti 
river presented a beautiful spectacle. 

From I'ribeni we came to Hooghly. The splendid engineering skill of 
the Hooghly bridge is too well-known to need any description. Also an 
evening walk along the Strand of Chandernagore cannot easily be forgotten. 
Very soon Serampbre with its glimmering lights greeted us. We alighted at 
our College ghat and came to the hostel at about 2 a.m. on the nth of March. 
Though there was no myrtle leaf to wreathe us yet the hostellers received us 
even at that unearthly hour with simple joy and admiration. 

Our trip ended ; all these days though, belonging to different sects and 
classes, we were all of one spirit and one mind. In every vacant mood even 
now the pleasant sights and sceneries, the sweet thoughts and charming deeds 
of this happy past 1 will flash upon that inward eye ’ and ‘ our hearts with 
pleasure fill.' The beautiful panorama of the villages, the majestic trees, the 
quiet murmuring^ stream that runs through the open wood pleased with its own 
chatter, the low sandy banks, the merry-throated singing birds, all these coupled 
with the calm serenity and tranquillity of the villages, and the unmasked 
simplicity of the villagers will fill our minds with joy and help us to love and 
adore that skilful Artist who painted them. 

Tarananda Mukerji, 
Third Year B.A. Class. 


PANDITA RAMABAI 

The Y.M.C.A. has recently published two books under the " Builders 
of India" series, one on Mahadev Govinda Ranade and the other on Pandita 
Ramabai. Of the many things these two worthies had in common the 
greatest was perhaps their zeal for social reform, In this short essay it is only 
intended to tell very briefly the story of the Pandita Ramabai and to call 
attention to her spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice in the cause of social reform. 
Both these books are added to our Library and students will find both alike 
instructive and inspiring. 

Ramabai was bern in the forest of Gangamula in the year 1858. Her 
father Ananta Sastri was a Brahmin vastly learned in Sanskrit, her mother too 
was proficient in the same language. This Brahmin family lived a wandering 
life of pilgrimage visiting different places of religious importance. 

In the year 1876-77 a famine broke out in the Madras Presidency and 
the father, mother and an elder sister of Ramabai died of starvation one after 
another. Thus she was left in the world with only a brother who, too, died in 
the course of the year. These successive tragedies left a lasting mark of 
melancholy in Ramabai's heart. 
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Now she married a Bengali gentleman, Bnbu Bipin Behari Das whose 
company she was able to enjoy only for a year and a half. On the death of 
her husband she found hei self quite alone in the world with a newly born girl 
whom she named Monoramabai. 

We come now to the turning point in her life. Her faith in Hinduism 
was shaken and she began to grope in the dark for the light that would set her 
fiee. In her anxiety she. went through all the religious books of the world and 
at last found to her unending joy that salvation might be attained through 
Jesus Christ. Fortunately she came in touch u'ith the Christian Missionaries 
and felt admiration for work done by them for the uplift of the neglected and 
the down-trodden. She then went to Poona and lived for sometime with the 
missionaries and learnt a little English. After a year, with the aid of the 
missionaries she went to England for the study of the language and medical 
science. There she embraced the religion of Christ on the 29th Sept. 1883. 
The next stage in her career was her visit to America in 1886, taking with her, 
little Monoroma. She came back to India in 1888. 

Here begins her public career. She went to Bombay where she 
established Sarcida Sadan or the Home of Wisdom for the moral and spiritual 
training of the girl-widows. * 

A great number of oppressed widows found a happy shelter in the haven 
of her home. Her winsome appearance combined with a motherly love won 
the hearts of her “ spiritual daughters” who without any hesitation accepted 
the religion which their spiritual mother had already embraced. The orthodox 
people in the country rose against her and determined to thwart her purposes. 
But none was able to do her any harm nor obstruct her in her path of social 
reform. She was drawing upon the sympathy and co-opcration of England, 
America, Australia and Japan. Her want of money and demand of volunteer 
had been lavishly supplied by the sympathisers from abroad. 

She now shifted her Sarada Sadan to Poona and established another 
centre for the protection of the sick and helpless people, giving it a separate 
name Mnkti Sadan. 

There, numberless pupils came to her and were taught to have the 
knowledge of fine arts for earning their livelihood. In this way she began to 
save the society which was so deadly opposed to her purpose. Her daughter, 
on her return, joined her in her social work. 

The fifth day of April 1922 saw this lady of wonderful energy which she 
cheerfully engaged for bringing harmony and peace over the poor neglected 
widowed ladies, lying cold and dead on the delightful scene of her mortal 
existence. 

Born in an atmosphere of Hindu religion of the Bhakti Sect and brought 
up by a father and a mother whose life’s mission was to adore the gods of 
their faith at different places, Pandita Ramabai was taught to sacrifice her 
own pleasures in the service of God. She devoted her life, her talents, her 
energy, her all to the reconstruction of the social life and the advance of the 
moral and physical welfare of the miserable Hindu widows. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged on all hands that she was a saintly lady with a heart always soft 
with a mother’s kindness and a sister's love. Let us, in conclusion, thank God 
with our heart for the eternal bliss of that immortal soul which has passed 
into the higher regions of the departed spirits! 

Narayan Chandra Das, 
Third Year Arts Class- 
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. SERAMPORE COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB. 

General Secretary’s Report, 

Session 1926-27. 

My predecessor, Mr. Jayatunga, described last session as the most 
successful on record. This year I shall not be far wrong in saying that we 
have not had the least successful on record. By the end of last session we 
had to say “Good-bye’’ to many of our most prominent sportsmgn. This 
partly accounted for our not obtaining a high place in Intercollegiate competi¬ 
tions, though we may also plead a certain amount of ill-luck, especially 
during the Football season. Still, while we could not equal last year, we have 
fairly maintained the general good record of the past four years. 

Before I give an account of the year’s games I should like to say 
something about two branches of the Club’s activities which the Committee 
found it desirable to close down. 

Basketball : This gamy was introduced into the College only last year 
with the main object of providing convenient exercise to those who are not able 
to take an active part in games that absorb much time,—particularly for day- 
students who come from a distance. To our great disappointment, however, 
we found that the game did not serve the purpose for which it was started and 
so we had to close it. . 

Rowing: Rowing is an excellent sport, and one which a college like 
ours, situated on the banks of a noble river, ought to have and be proud of. 
For many years we saved money to buy a good boat, and enthusiasm ran high 
when at last we were able to buy it. The Director and the Athletic Committee 
.gave all encouragement and tried their best to run an efficient Boat Club but 
the response of the students has been very discouraging. Each year there was 
considerable enthusiasm for. a week or two but it never lasted. Again the boat 
crews showed a lack of responsibility which resulted in the damage of the boat 
and a heavy annual bill for repairs This year the Committee notified 
the members that the boat would be» repaired (cost Rs. 150 to 200) if 30 
members would pay a special Boat Club fee of Re. 1. As only six 
members were sufficiently interested to pay, the Committee have decided to 
sell the boat and devote the money to ground improvement or to providing the 
nucleus for a gymnasium. 

FOOTBALL. 

Football is easily the most popular of our games. The Director of 
Sports in the Football Report, already printed in the “ Chronicle,” has said 
'that “As regards the College team 1926 cannot be considered a satisfactory 
year.” In my opinion, however, his statement is only partially true. It is 
true that in the Intercollegiate League we could not equal last year’s record, 
but the fact that more than 100 students regularly took part in the game and 
the great keenness displayed were most encouraging. The Director writes, 

“ Our record for the year does not read badly but that is because we piled on 
goals against some rather weak opponents in friendly games: in the League 
we ended with 13 points instead of 17 obtained last year,—a distinct falling off. 
This-was partly due to illness and injuries, but partly due to the fact that we 
■never succeeded in finding a good centre-forward " 

The Staff Cup Competition was played through with great interest, 
though Theology had such a formidable team that they could find no rival 
■except the combined team of the Rest of the College, who beat them 4-2 in 
■the final match. As the Staff Cu t cable was omitted from the Football report 
we insert it here. 
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FOOTBALL: STAFF CUP TABLE. 

« 

'fheology 

Played 

Won 

Drawn 

Lost 

Goals For 

Against 

Points 

8 

8 

o 

o 

35 

5 

16 

Science II 

8 

6 

i 

I 

id 

6 

13 

Arts II 

8 

4 

2 

2 

12 

IS 

10 

Arts IV 

8 

4 

I 

3 

15 

11 

9 

Staff 

8 


1 

5 

ii 

14 

5 

Science IV 

8 

i 

8 

4 

ii 

18 

5 

Third Year 

8 

o 

5 

3 

6 

13 

5 

Science I 

S 

2 

i 

s 

7 

19 

5 

Arts I 

8 

I 

2 

5 

6 

18 

4 


Mr. C. Hamilton Burns, our Hon. Vice-President has presented a 
beautiful Challenge Shield, to be given to the Runners-up in the Staff Cup 
Competition. Our sincere thanks are due to him for this generous gift as well 
as for all his other help to the Club. 


Record of College Matches — 



Played 

Won 

Drawn Lost 

'Goals For 

Against 

Poin 

This Year 

18 

10 

3 

5 

33 

19 

-°3 

Last Year 

21 

8 

8 

5 

25 

17 

24 

1924-5 

20 

11 

2 

7 

22 

18 

24 

1923-4 

20 

10 

5 

5 

25 

18 

25 

1922-3 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

The Director has asked 

rue to 

insei t in 

the report what 

some will regard 


as ancient, not to say stale history, in order to emphasise the fact that our lecent 
Athletic successes are not in the ordei of nature but have been mainly due to 
keenness expressed through careful organisation. Most of our Football team 
are leaving us at the end of the session and it might seem as though we were 
in for a lean time next year. But we have a number of promising players in 
the First Year who will develop if only they start practice keenly at the very 
beginning of the next season. Experience has shown that we can command 
success if only we work hard enough fordt. 

CRICKET 

Cricket was at its best this year, the acquiring of the matting pitch 
being probably one of the chief causes of the improvement of the game. 
When some of our skilled veterans left us at the end of last session there was 
much pessimism as to the possibility of success this year. But real keenness 
on the part of the players, coupled with a thorough training by our indefatigable 
captain, made this year’s team as efficient as any we have had. Most of our 
players have not touched a bat before coming to College, yet even so they do 
not start with virgin innocence but badly handicappecj by “ hockey strokes." 
Yet through sheer determination and patient endeavour the whole team has 
for the first time learned to play with a straight bat. We were distinctly short 
of bowlers, nearly all the work falling on Mr. Biswas and D. L. David; but 
ur fielding showed distinct improvement. 

May I appeal to the Athletic Club for a greater number of members 
who will persevere with patience to learn the game scientifically and 
thoroughly ? I appeal specially to the first year students and ask them not to 
be disappointed because cricket is not a game that can be learned in one year 
6 nly. There were a number of students who attended practice for a few weeks 
and then, finding that they had no chance this year of playing for the College, 
stayed away from practice altogether. Not in this way is cricket acquired. 

Details of the matches and the scores^will be found in the special 
Cricket report, but again at the Director's request I review a quinquennium of 
Cricket as follows: 
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Played 

Won 

Drawn 

Lost 

Points 

This Year 

10 

6 

1 

3 

13 

Last Year 

IO 

7 

0 

3 

14 

I 9 Z 4-5 

9 

6 

0 

3 

12 

1923-4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1922-3 

2 

1 

O 

l 

2 


TENNIS. 

The Tennis Club was singularly fortunate in opening three fully equipped 
new courts early in November. The Club has gone to considerable trouble 
and expense in laying out these courts, so that our provision for Tennis is now 
probably better than any other College in Bengal. It has been rather a 
disappointment therefore that there has been a falling off rather than an 
increase in the number of students playing Tennis. (35 regular players as 
against 40 last year.) It is true as the Tennis Secretary says that students 
would flock to the courts if it were not for the special Tennis subscription and 
the high cost of racquets. St : J1, in spite of these obstacles, when our courts 
were poor we saw more “ flocking.” 

The standard of tennis at the beginning of the season was very pooo 
but as the year progressed there was considerable improvement. The improve¬ 
ment might have been more marked if the Secretary had arranged more 
matches. Also if he had arranged the Singles Tournament earlier in the 
session. The “ Deaf and Crack " Tournament also was omitted altogether. 
The Singles should be held in December, the Deaf and Crack or some sort 
of handicap Doubles Tournament in January and the Robinson Cup matches 
in February. Also tjiere should be about 8 matches with college and 
other teams. 

The Robinson Clip- was won by K. I. Eapen and Chit Tin for the 
Second Year Class. The Singles Tournament was won by Bardoloi, the 
other finalist being Prasad Rao, both Theologicals. 

The following is a list of matches : 

College V Bishop’s College W. 96 games to 80. 

,, V St. Paul’s College W. 54 ,, ,, 40. 

,, V St. Paul’s College L. 29 ,, ,, 31. 


V Staff 

Record 

Played 

W. 

Won 

3 matches to 1. 
Drawn Lost Points 

This Year 

4 

3 

0 l 

6. 

Last Year 

6 

5 

0 I 

10. 

1924—5 

4 

3 

I 0 

7 - 

1923—4 

6 

2 

0 4 

4 - 

1922—3 

4 

1 

2 I 

3 - 


HOCKEY. 


The Hockey team, while not so strong as last year, has given a fairly 
good account of itself. Hockey is unfortunately handicapped year after year 
for want of time, being pressed by Cricket and Athletic Sports at the 
beginning of its season and by the Exams, at the end. It might be well next 
year to obtain the loan of the Sporting Club ground for matches in January* 
It is impossible to arrange for all the games that ought to be played in that 
month on our own single ground. 

It would also add to interest in Hockey if an Inter-Class knock out 
competition were arranged (provided that the novices who would take part did 
not interpret the “knock out ” too literally.) 
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Record of matches : 

College V Bengal Technical College, W. 2 
,, V Scottish Churches College, D. 2 2. 


» 1 

V St Paul’ 

s College 


W. 2 

1. 

f 1 

V llooghly College 


L. 0 

1. 

1 » 

V Si. Paul’ 

s College 


W. 2 

1. 

Quinquennial Record : 

Played 

Wo 

Drawn 

Lost 

Points 

This Year 

5 

3 

1 

1 

7 

Last Year 

10 

4 

4 

2 

12 

I 9 2 4 \S 

6 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1923-4 

5 

3 

2 

0 

8 

I922-3 

3 

i 

2 

0 

4 


VOLLEY BALL. 




This year, as for several years past, we joineciin the Burman Cup Tourna¬ 
ment, and without very much difficulty came to the final. This year also as 
last our opponents in the final were St. Luke’s, but the result was reversed, 
our opponents winning the cup. Although the Burman Cup is interesting to 
those who take part, we have pointed out several times that our Volley Ball 
activities should not be so exclusively limited to it. This year the competition 
was held in September and after that the Volley Ball team went out of action. 
Also all matches as usual were in Calcutta. It is true that there was a second 
court at King's House where activities were catried on rather longer. But 
while we are proud of our Volley team which for sever&l years has had a very 
good record, the general feeling in the College is tftat.we do not get sufficient 
value for our money. This need not be. Volley Ball is a game which could 
be played throughout the year and provides very g6od* exercise without much 
expenditure of time. Here also why should we not have an Inter-class compe¬ 
tition. To the new secretary, Verbum sat sapienti. 

Record of matches : 


College V College Branch, 

Y.M.C.A. 

W. 

2 

0 


1 t 

V St. Luke’s 


L. 

0 

2 


1 1 

V St. Paul's 


W. 

2 

0 


t » 

V Oxford Mission 


W. 

2 

0 


t t 

V Y.M.C.A. 


W. 

2 

0 


t 1 

V Shambazar 


w. 

2 

0 


t 1 

V St. Luke’s (final) 


L. 

0 

2 


Quinquennial 

Record ; 







Played W< 

Drawn 

Lost 

Points 

This Year 

7 5 

0 

2 



10 

Last Year 

8 6 

t 

1 



13 

J 924-5 

5 4 

1 

0 



9 

J 923-4 

7 4 

2 

1 



10 

1922-a 

3 3 

0 

0 
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BADMINTON (BALL and SHUTTLECOCK) 

These games have no outside matches to record, but they have been fairly 
well patronised and serve a very useful function in providing exercise for a 
number of students who find other games too vigorous. The South Indian 
variety of the game with a ball and large court has mien specially well main¬ 
tained under the care of Mr. Asirvadam. It is the least expensive game we 
play, and gives quite good exercise. It should certainly be maintained. 
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. ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

The finals of the Annual Athletic Sports came off on February 7th. 
The field has been arranged well beforehand and there was a fair amount of prac¬ 
tice, though still not so much as there ought to be. The Steeplechase came off 
on January 26, and there was quite a good entry. Vairamuthu won eaVily, 
but was 10 seconds over his last year’s record. When he proceeded to win the 
mile and the half mile and started the final day with 11 points to his credit 
it looked as though he w.mld certainly carry off the championship. He had 
very hard luck however through being blocked in the 220 and in the end 
Tapanno carried off the Championship Medal and Burns Cup by one point. 
Tapanno created a new College record for the Long Jump and 220 and Vaira¬ 
muthu lowered the record for the Quarter by 1/5", but on the whole the 
performances were distinctly inferior to last year. One disappointing feature 
was the poor entry of first year students. Mr. Rawson offered a Novices 
Championship Medal so that they should not be discouraged by having to 
compete against tried athletes, but the entry of novices was so poor the medal 
could not be given. Still, on the whole, there was very keen competition 
and we were greatly encouraged by the good turn out of spectators. Mr. C. 
Hamilton Burns presided and Mrs. Burns gave away the prizes, chief among 
which was the handsome Hamilton Burns Championship Cup, instituted by the 
club in honour of her husband, as a mark of gratitude fur his great services. 

In the Calcutta Inteicollegiate Sports we were rather disappointed. 
Last year we obtained the second place scoring 62 points, whereas this year 
we sank to fifth place, scoring only 18 points. Vaira was 2nd in the mile, 
Bardoli 2nd in the Cricket hjall throw, and Tapanno 3rd in the 220. Even 
granting that our best atfiletea, left College at the end of last session we ought 
to have done better. Our athletes did not take regular training between the 
College and the University.Sports, and so could not even maintain their own 
records made a fortnight before. Better luck next year,—but to get it we must 
deserve it. One word of advice,—there is no reason why the 220 running track 
should not be marked in November, or at the latest December, and more use 
should be made of stop-watches. 

In conclusion, I think we may say that while on the whole the year was 
not so successful as last year, yet the results are such as to give the Officers and 
Members of the Club no cause for shame. On the whole we have worked 
honestly and whole-heartedly and the result has not been unsatisfactory. 

I hope that every member of the Club will co-operate with the Secretaries and 
Captains in every way so that next year’s General Secretary may have a still 
better story to tell. 

Countersigned: J. M. Singanayagam. 

J. N. Rawson, General Secretary 

Chairman and Director. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE CRICKET CLUB. 

1926-1927. 

We started our cricket season early in the winter with regular daily 
practices. Finding it very difficult in previous years to maintain a decent 
turf-pitch, we introduced a matting-wicket with very satisfactory results. 
It made the game much more enjoyable, and in consequence of the change 
there has been marked improvement in the standard of the batting this year. 

The visit of the M.C.C. team was another factor which put more life 
and spirit into the game. We had the privilege through the generosity of 
our Captain, of witnessing one of the matches played in Calcutta, and as a 
result the team gained considerable knowledge of the game. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that our fielding also has been of a high 
standard. As we played some of our matches in the early part of the season 
without much practice, we were not able to do as well as we should have liked, 
but we improved considerably in the latter half of the season. 

The general feeling of the members of the cricket team, and mine too, 
was that we had been nipped in the bud : at a time when we were improving 
and reaching our proper form, we had to close our cricketing season. 

Mr. Angus was consistent in his scores this year, and he saved us 
from many a defeat. His first knock of 54 runs in the first match of the 
season against Carmichael Medical College, and the able and solid defence 
put up by Bijon Ghose in the same match, scoring 21 during his stay of 
about an hour and a quarter at the wickets by patient cricket, were very 
encouraging, especially as we thus started the season with a victory. The 
highest score of 79 put up against Sealdah Imperial is another of the many 
instances of the Captain’s consistent scoring. J. M. Singanayagam was very 
often successful with the bat and came to the rescue of his side at a critical time. 
His highest score of 79 against the Calcutta Professors’ eleven was compiled 
by dashing and attractive cricket, and gave us another win. Occasionally he 
was very successful with the bail also, and on one occasion he captured 5 
wickets for 8 runs against the Sealdah Imperial Club, taking the ball just when 
the first two batsmen seemed set for a large score. 

S. V. Vairamuttu did not find his true form at first, but as the season 
advanced and he went in 4th or 5th wicket down instead of as one of the 
opening pair, he could always be relied upon for some useful runs, his highest 
score being 41 against Sealdah Imperial. He was also a useful change 
bowler, though an injury to lus shoulder prevented him from helping much 
with the ball. J. Cross well’s 32 against the Staff was one of his best batting 
performances for the season : but lie was at his best hr fielding. He saved 
many a boundary and was one of our surest ‘catches’. ' 

Mr. Biswas was of immense service as a destructive force. Though 
expensive at times, he was often veiy effective, and he closed the season with 
the excellent average of 7 runs a wicket. His best performance was against 
St. Paul’s School, when he captured 9 wickets for 20 runs. D. L. David 
shared the bowling responsibility and honours with him, coming out second 
with an average of 7. 8 runs per wicket. He was less expensive, but failed to 
capture so many wickets. His best performance was when he captured 6 of 
the Calcutta Professors’ wickets for 9 runs. 

The best performance of the learn was in our last match of the season 
against Law College, when we scored 181 for 6 wickets, our highest total for 
this year. They replied with 74 for 3 wickets. 

Our record for the year reads as follows:— 

Matches played 10: won 6 (all by a wide margin): lost 3 (against St. 
Paul’s College on their ground, Vidyasagar College, and an Old Students' 
team) : and drawn 1; in addition to which we played 5 keenly-contested 
“ Home and Home” matches. 

We should have liked a still better record, but there is no doubt that 
the team as a whole reached a much higher standard of cricket than in 
previous years. J. Crosswell, Bijon Ghosh and James Smith showed 
remarkable improvement in batting; Ghose did useful work behind the 
wickets; and those who could not be relied on for bowling or batting,— 
S. A. Sircar, H. Bardoloi, C. S. Topono, D. N. Bhattacharyya and 
S. Banerii,—all contributed their share to the success of the team by 
consistently keen fielding and accurate catching. 



RESULTS OF COLLEGE MATCHES: 
SESSION 1926-27. 
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tvov. 13. 
< 5 - 

20. 

27 - 

Dec. 4. 
11. 
18. 
28. 
3 °- 

Jan. 7. 
22. 


ti 

n 


ft 

»» 


Serampore 101 Carmichael Medical 57 

47 St. Paul’s College 79 
51 „ 32 

70 St. Paul's School 47 
(4 wickets) 90 ,, (4 wickets) 45 

161 Calcutta Professors' 57 
145 Serampore College 70 
scratched. 

159 Sealdah Imperial 54 
Branch, scratched. 

117 Serampore College 63 
59 Students 179 

129 Hooghly College 56 
181 Law College (for 3) 74 


Vidyasagar 
St. Paul’s College, 
Serampore 
Y.M.C.A. College 
Old Students’ 

Staff 

Serampore College 
Serampore (for 6) 


Won by 44 runs. 
Lost by 32 runs. 
Won by 19 runs. 
Won by 23 1 uns. 
Won on 1st inns. 
Won by 104 runs. 
Lost by 75 runs. 

Won by 105 runs. 

Lost by 44 runs. 
Won by 120 runs 
Won by 73 runs. 
Drawn. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE CRICKET CLUB. 

Team Averages: Season 1926-1927. 

Batting. 




Huns. 

No. of Inns. 

Not out. 1 

Hifihcst 

Average. 

Catches 






Score. 


held. 

I. 

G. H. C. Angus 

319 

U) 

0 

79 

31'9 

5 

2. 

J. M. Singanayagam 

231 

13 

2 

79 * 

21 

4 

3 . 

S. V. Vairamuttu 

165 

12 

O 

4 i 

<37 

7 

4 - 

J. Crosswell 

«• 94 

12 

3 

32 * 

104 

5 

5 - 

Bijon K. Ghose 

99 

I I 

1 

21 

99 

1 

6. 

H. Bardoloi 

49 

7 

0 

21 

7 

0 

7. 

S. A. Sarcar 

73 

II 

0 

34 

6 6 

4 

8. 

S. Banerji 

*3 

3 

1 

8 

66 

6 

9 - 

C. S. Topono 

22 

5 

1 

15 * 

5‘5 

1 

10. 

James Smith 

63 

12 

0 

21 

5'4 

4 

11. 

D. L. David- 

16 

10 

6 

9* 

4 

2 

12. 

M. M. Biswas 

27 

11 

1 

6 

2-7 

3 

< 3 - 

D. N. Bhattacharyya 

19 

8 

0 

8 

23 

6 




Bowling. 







Runs. 

Overs. 

Maidens. 

Wkts. 

Average’ 

1. 

M. M. Biswas 

294 

107-3 

24 


42 

7-0 

2. 

D. L. David 

243 

" 4‘3 

4 i 


3 1 

7-8 

O. - 

3. 

S. V. Vairamuttu 

81 

39 ‘ 2 

10 


to 

8’1 

O 

4- 

J. M. Singanayagam 

138 

53 

11 


<3 

10 0 

Also 

bowled—S. Banerji 

11 

4 

2 


4 

2 75 


G. H. C. Angus. 
Captain. 


* Not out. 


S. V. Vairamuttu, 
Secretary 
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SERAMPORE COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

Jan. 26, 29, 31, Feb. 2, 3, and 7, 1927. 

President .—C. Hamilton Burns, Es«. 

RESULTS. 

>1. Steeplechase. 4 miles I furlong. (Record: 24' 40" Vairamuthu 1926.) 

1. S. V. Vairamuthu. 24 mts. 50 secs. 

2. K. I. Pothen. 

3. B. P. Ghoshal. 

4. S. Hussain. 

5. A. C. Mukherji. 

2. One Mile. (Record: 5' 22" J. Phillip 1926.) 

1. S. V. Vairamuthu. 5 mts. 29 secs. 

2. Hone Shain. 

3. K. I. Pothen. * 

3. Half Mile. (Record : 2' 20", V. Verghese, 1926.) 

1. S. V. Vairamuthu. 2 mts. 20 secs, (equal record.) 

2. Hone Shain. 

3. C. S. Tapanno. 

4. Quarter Mile. 

1. S. V. Vairamuthu. 59 2-5 secs, (record.) 

2. S. Hossain. 

3. Hone Shain. 

5. 220 Yards. 

1. C. S. Tapanno. 25 1-5 secs, (record.) 

2. S. Hossain. 

3. Hone Shain. 

6. Hundred Yards. (Record: 10 secs. V. Verghese, 1926.) 

1. C. S. Tapanno. xo 2-5 secs. 

2. S. Hossain. 

3. P. C. Nath. 

7. 120 Yards Hurdles. 10, 3'6"hurdles. (Record: ij, V. Verghese, 1926.) 

1. C. S. Tapanno. 20 secs. 

2. H. Bardoloi. 

3. M. A. Matthew. 

8 . High Jump. (Record: 5' 5" P. J. Phillip 1925-6.) 

1. G. S. Dey. 5' 4" 

2. S, Hossain. 5' 2" 

3. H. Bardoloi 5' o" 

9 . Long Jump. 

1. C. S. Tapanno. 19' o" (Record.) 

2. H. Bardoloi. 18' 5J" 

■*. A. P. Ahiri. 

*10. Pole Jump. (Record: 8' 5" P. J. Phillip, 1926.) 

1. Saroj Ray. 7' 9" 

2. Maung Tin. 7' 8" 

3. B. P. Dey. f 8" 
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II. Putting the Shot. (12 lbs.) (16 lbs. previously used.) 


1. H. S. Das. 

32 ' 2,|" ' • 

2. H. Bardoloi 

3l' 2l" 

3. J. Cross well. 

31 ' 4 " 

Cricket Ball Throw. 

(Record: 96 Yards, Chacko, 1924.) 

1. C. S. Tapanno. 

89 yds. o' to" 

2. H.™ardoloi. 

86 „ o' 1" 

3. P. Erka. 



13. Pillow Sight. 

1. Dmanath Bhattacharyya. 2. Maung Tin. 

14. Obstacle Pace. 

2. D. N. Bhattacharyya. 2. Bikas Basil 3. P. C. Nath. 

15. Relay Pace. 

1. Theology: Vaira, J. Smith, Tiga, Crossvvell. 

16. Tug of War. 

1. Thud Year. 2. 

17. 220 Yards. (First Year Students only) 

1. P. C. Nath (26 1-5"), 2. S. C. Neogi. 3. P. Gossain. 

18. Fancy Dress. * 

1. Susil Bhaduri (Chinese pedlar). 2. I. Samuel (Bearer). 
Championship. (Events 1-12.) 

I. C. S. Tapanno^l$ points; 2. S. V. Vairamuthu, 14 points; 3. S. 
Hussain, 10 points; 4. H. Bardoloi, 7 points; 5 Hone Shain, 
6 points. 

Past Champions: 1919, 1920, 1921, Niranjan Shaw; 1922, Nagendranath 
Dutt; 1923, 1924, V. E. Chacko; 1925, Sudhir Dutt; 
1926, V. Verghese. 


STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 

July 1926—April 1927. 

Officers for the Session. —Prof. B. C. Mokerji (Patron), Mr. M. K. 
Patra (President), Mr. N. D. Samuel (Vice-President), Mr. J. J. P. Tiga 
(Secretary), Mr. B. K. Ghosh (Treasurer), Messrs. I. Samuel, B. K. Tiikey, 
P. K. Baroi, N. C. Sircar and J. Paul (Class Representatives.) 

Meetings. —The meetings held during the session were: 


Speaker: Subject: 


Aug. 

1 

Prof. B. C. Mukherji. 

Practical Work.” 

Septr. 

5 


'Impressions of the Midnapore 
Camp.” 

1) 

12 

Mr. Sam Bose. 

” My Experience in England.” 

Nov. 

13 

„ A. A. Paul. 

“S.C.A.” 

1 f 

14 

„ N. K. Bose. 

“N.M.S.” 

)9 

28 


“ Bengal Inter-Collegiate Fellowship 
Gathering.” 

Dec. 

4 

Rev. E. C. Dewick. 

“The Student World.” 

t f 

12 


“The W.S.C.F. and the Day of 
Prayer for Students.” 

“Vacation School.” 

Jan. 

1 

Mr. Boville. 

Feb. 

2 


S.C.A. Day and the Day of Prayer. 

1 1 

20 

Mr. W. I. Gairdner. 

“God as Creator.” 

M 

26 

and 

' 

tf 

27 


Brotherhood Retreat led by Bishop 
Pakenham Walsh. 

March 

6 

Mr. J. N. Chakrabarty. 

“ Our Common Humanity." 
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The attendance in our meetings showed marked interest on the part of 
the members. Out of 62 Christian students, we had at least 30 members on* 
an average attending the meetings. We were also pleased to see some of our 
non-Christian friends sitting by our sides in some of these meetings. In this 
connection we take the opportunity to thank the Bengal Students' Christian 
Inter-Collegiate Committee, firstly, for rendering financial hebi to some of out- 
campers, and secondly, for coming to our College for the FelWwship Gathering 
for the first time in its history. 

Evangelistic Work. —Further, we rejoice and praise our Father for He 
has heard our prayers and has helped us to open an evangelistic work among 
the Telugu coolies here in the Jute Mills. Our members have shown special 
interest in fostering this work by subscribing very heartily, if not abundantly, 
towards the payment of the evangelist. We employed this evangelist in 
August 1926. He is a graduate of the Ramapatnam Theological Seminary. 
At the beginning there was great opposiiion from the coolies. They in fact 
did not like to hear the word 'Jesus.' But by slow, steady and tactful dealing 
he made friends with them before long. Some of them have already given up 
their old ‘ gods ’ and have begun to fix their attention upon the one Supreme 
God. We have given them a few tracts and ond copy of the Holy Bible in* 
Telugu. It will be of interest to note particularly about one of them who is a 
goldsmith by profession. He is very much interested in reading and hearing 
about Christ. He is attending our Services with some of his friends. Using 
his own words, he is in search of the ‘Paramatma.' H<* is very anxious to hear 
about Christ. May we all remember these coolies in our prayers that they may 
turn to the True Fight and find God manifested in Jesus Christ. 

We render our heartfelt thanks to all the Speakers in dUr meetings 
especially Bishop Walsh who conducted the Retreat, the hostel authorities 
who have given free lodging to our worker, the students and staff who have 
contributed towards the support of the evangelistic work and all others who 
have helped us in an)’ way. 

J. J. P. Tiga, 
Secretary. 
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€fj£ Smunjunrc ant* if# Jfminim*#. 

We may fairly claim for Serampore the place of a pioneer 
in the history of Christianity and modern Indian civilization, and 
any service, however insignificant in the light of subsequent 
developments, that is pioneer in its character has in it an element 
of distinction worthy of the remembrance of mankind. The 
name of Serampore will always be associated with the activities 
of the pioneer missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward. Up to 
Carey's time practically all foreign missionary enterprise had been 
more or less connected with the state, and regarded as a branch 
of state administration. “ The era of modern missions, based on 
associate organizations," says the Encyclopaedia Britannic a , 
“ begins with William Carey.” The great evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century associated with the names of Whitefield and 
Wesley had intensified the idea of the worth of the individual 
soul, and to snatch even one brand from the burning became a 
dominant impulse in so far as it had reference to one's own kith 
and kin. To Carey belongs the honour of bringing home to the 
Western Church as a whole the idea that Christianity involved a 
spirit of universal brotherhood, and the right of every man with¬ 
out distinction of race, colour or creed, to know the highest, and 
to realise his divine sonship and the noblest possibilities of his 
soul in union with the Eternal Son of God. In this connection 
the publication of Carey’s booklet An Enquiry into the Obliga¬ 
tions of Christians , to quote again the Encyclopaedia Brilannica, 
“ marks a distinct point of departure in the history of Christianity.” 
The fact that this ideal in its fundamental features is now 
generally accepted by all friends of human progress, Christian 
and non-Christian, in no way lessens the greatness of Carey's 
contribution to modern religious thinking and educational and 
social ideals. 

Carey landed in Calcutta on November nth 1793- The 
officials of the British East India Company of those days were 
generally unfriendly to all missionary work. They were convinced 
that every attempt to promote missionary enterprise and educa¬ 
tional enlightenment would result in universal unrest and the 
ultimate overthrow of British rule in India. For several years 
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Carey was obliged to carry on his mission work in the capacity 
of an indigo planter in the retired and unhealthy district of Malda 
in North Bengal. In October 1799 four .other missionaries, 
among them Joshua Marshman and William Ward, reached India 
in an American ship with the intention of joining Carey at 
Mudnabatty, his North Bengal station. On the friendly advice 
given them in England by Charles Grant, an influential Director 
of the Company, they proceeded straight to the Danish Settle¬ 
ment at Serampoie, some fourteen miles distant from Calcutta, 
and placed themselves under the protection of the Danish flag. 
For many years the Danish authorities in India, especially in 
their South Indian colony, Tranquebar, had been in contact with 
and had extended their patronage and support to men of mission¬ 
ary spirit and apostolic zeal, such as the Moravians (who for 
some years prior to 1791 had worked, though apparently without 
any special results, at Serampore), and men like Ziegenbalg, 
Schultze, Fabricius, and above all Schwartz, German pietists from 
Halle who devoted themselves with considerable success to the 
evangelization of Tranquebar, Tanjore, and other stations in the 
Tamil country. British officials on the other hand had no 
personal knowledge of missionary enterprise and aims apart from 
the restricted activities of a few evangelical chaplains like 
Kiernander and David Brown. Another circumstance helps us 
to understand the vigilance of Lord Wellesley’s Government on 
the arrival of Marshman and Ward. The Calcutta journals of the 
day, probably confusing the terms Baptist and Papist, announced 
that four Papist missionaries had arrived in Bengal. Just at this 
period emissaries of Napoleon were known to be in India in the 
guise of Roman Catholic priests, and so those in authority may have 
feared that these so-called Papist missionaries landing in a foreign 
settlement were French spies. The captain of the vessel was 
ordered to take the missionaries back to England. But David 
Brown, who enjoyed the confidence of the Governor-General, 
interviewed him on their behalf, and explained that the four new 
arrivals were not French spies but dissenting missionaries. The 
kindly welcome extended by the Danish Governor, Colonel Bie, 
to Marshman and Ward on their first arrival at Seram*pore, 
suggested to them the desirability of making that place the centre 
of their missionary operations. Carey was induced to leave his 
indigo factory and mission work at Mudnabatty, and on the 10th 
of January, 1800, he joined Marshman and Ward at Serampore, 
there in association with his gifted colleagues to engage in varied 
missionary toils and enterprises that have earned for himself the 
title of “The Founder of the Modern Missionary Movement," 
and for Serampore the designation of “ The Cradle of Modern 
Missions,’’ 

It is impossible to relate here in any special detail the 
multifarious efforts and achievements of the Serampore Trio, 
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Carey, Marshman and Ward. They were men who possessed 
very little in the way of early advantages. Carey was a cobbler 
and a village pastor; Marshman had been a weaver and then 
a schoolmaster; Ward had been a printer and journalist, but 
they were men worthy of one another, of their cause and of 
their time. They legarded themselves, no doubt, as first and 
foremost missionaries of the Cross of Christ, and intense was their 
joy when Krishna Pal, followed by a large number of other 
Hindu converts, Brahman and Sudra, broke the bonds of caste, 
abandoned the worship of idols, and made an open confession 
of their faith in Christ. “Thus,” so they remarked in triumph, 
“ the door of faith is open to the Hindus, and who shall shut it ? 
Thus is the chain of caste broken, and who shall mend it ?" 
But nothing is more remarkable than the breadth and far¬ 
sightedness of their interpretation of the missionary aim and 
motive. To them the*missionary was no mere devotee of a one¬ 
sided evangelism but a representative and an embodiment of 
the philanthropy of God in all the relationships of life. They 
therefore in addition to their evangelistic labours devoted them¬ 
selves in a Christian spirit to a multiplicity of activities that 
had as their aim the regeneration of India's varied life, and the 
general uplift of India's peoples. 

From the outset the Serampore missionaries recognised 
the importance of education. While engaged as an indigo planter 
at Mudnabatty, Carey founded the first school for native Indian 
children established in Northern India under European supervision, 
with Sanskrit for Hindus, Persian for Muhammadans, and with 
various branches of useful knowledge, and the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity for all. This school—the precursor of the 
whole Indian Elementary School system subsequently established 
under Government auspices—had forty boys in attendance when 
Carey left Mudnabatty for Serampore in 1799. On the 1st of 
June 1800 they opened at Serampore a vernacular school for 
Indian boys which soon numbered 40 pupils. The first Sunday 
School in India was opened at Serampore in 1803. The 
Serampore missionaries also established schools for European 
and Anglo-Indian children at Serampore and Calcutta. By 1817 
forty-five schools for Indian children were established in a circle 
of about twenty miles around Serampore at the earnest request 
of the inhabitants. In these schools two thousand children 
received the elements of knowledge in their own vernacular. 
The foundation in 1818 of Serampore College for the training of 
Indian and European youth in Eastern and Western Science and 
Literature may be regarded as the crown of their educational 
activities and aims. 

It was, however, to Biblical translation that Carey devoted 
his chief energies. “ A sublimer thought," said the celebrated 
Wilberforce, “cannot be conceived than when a poor cobbler 
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formed the resolution to give to the millions of Hindus the Bible 
in their own language.” Even in England, when, in a Pauline* 
spirit, Carey supplemented his small pastoral income by making 
shoes for the maintenance of his family, he had, with this great 
object in view, acquired a considerable acquaintance with Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin and French. After arriving in India he was un¬ 
remitting in his endeavours thoroughly to master the Bengali 
tongue, and in due course was able to use it with almost as much 
facility as his own language. Within a year of his settlement at 
Mudnabatty he entered on the study of Sanskrit, the great 
classical language of India, the main source of the great vernacular 
languages of Northern India. In time he became one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of his day and was for many years a 
leading member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He attained 
proficiency in several of the other Indian vernaculars, notably 
Marathi and Hindi, and his high attainments in Sanskrit and the 
vernaculars secured his appointment to a professorship in the 
Government College of Fort William for the training of English 
civilians, a position he held for thirty years. This appointment 
gave him unexpected opportunities for the cultivation and exten¬ 
sion of his linguistic studies and the advancement of his Biblical 
translation projects, as now a large staff of pundits, gathered from 
all parts of India, was at his service. 

Substantial headway in translation labours had already 
been made before the great opportunity of the Fort William 
professorship presented itself. John Thomas, a pious but eccen¬ 
tric Indian Army surgeon, who was Carey’s missionary colleague 
on his voyage to and during his early years in India, had already, 
during a previous residence in Bengal, rendered the Gospel 
of Matthew into Bengali. Using this as a basis in the early 
stages of his work, Carey gave himself steadily to the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible and brought with him to Serampore a 
completed manuscript, with the exception of two books of the 
Old Testament (II Kings and II Chronicles), together with a rude 
wooden press and Bengali types which he had managed to secure in 
Calcutta. Bengali types had first been used in 1778 for the print¬ 
ing of Halhed’s Bengali Grammar in a press at Hughli. Charles 
Wilkins, the distinguished Oriental scholar, cut with his own hand 
the matrices for the fount required for this purpose, and through a 
Bengali blacksmith, Panchanan, whom he instructed, and Monohar, 
a young relative of Panchanan, the art of punch-cutting became 
domesticated in India. In the meantime William Ward, the 
English printer, was settled with Carey at Serampore. It was 
determined to commence without delay the printing of the 
Bengali New Testament prepared by Carey. Ward set the first 
types with his own hands. While in the year 1800 the mission¬ 
aries were carrying the Bengali New Testament through the 
press, they printed and distributed 500 additional copies of the 
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Gospel of St. Matthew, and in February 1801 the first complete 
♦copy of the New Testament was, amid feelings of profound 
gratitude and hope, placed on the communion table of the 
Mission Chapel and dedicated to God. The printing was rough 
and the style was crude, but it was the first considerable book 
ever printed in Bengali prose, and the first complele printed copy 
of the New Testament in an Indian tongue. Copies were grate¬ 
fully received by King Frederick VT of Denmark and King 
George III of England. The first edition was soon exhausted, 
and each new edition as it passed through the press underwent 
the most careful revision. In due course Carey devoted himself 
to the production of versions in Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi, and 
securing the aid of the ablest pundits Irom various parts of India, 
he had, by 1812, with the co-operation of his colleagues, made 
progress in the translation and printing of various portions of 
Scripture in ten different languages and some advance had been 
made with seven others. Important improvements were made in 
the casting of types, and manufacturing of paper, and it needs to 
be noted that in practically all these languages types were first 
cast and printing first done at Serampore. 

But during the night of nth of March 1812 the printing 
office at Serampore was totally destroyed by fire, and the labour 
of twelve years destroyed in a few hours. The destruction in the 
way of buildings, paper, books, presses, founts of type, and all the 
apparatus essential to a great printing press involved a loss of 
some £ 12,000. A few presses and the punches and matrices only 
were preserved, having happily been deposited in another place. 
;But far outweighing the monetary loss was the loss of precious 
manuscripts representing, as they did, years of arduous toil. 
There perished in this fire all the manuscript versions passing 
through the press, practically all the materials for a great polyglot 
dictionary of the oriental languages derived from the Sanskrit, 
and the manuscript translation of such portions of the Sanskrit 
Ramayana as had not already been published. This positively 
appalling situation, though at first it had a staggering effect, was 
faged without a murmur and with buoyant courage. After the 
lapse of a few days the type founders and the pundits were set to 
work, and all concerned laboured in relays, night and day, with 
such diligence, that within a few months the press was again in 
full operation. From men of ever)’' rank and of every class in 
India and in Great Britain, the missionaries received the warmest 
expressions of sympathy, and the most generous offers of assist¬ 
ance. Andrew Fuller, the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, reported: “ Money is coming in from all quarters. 
The loss by the Serampore fire is all repaired. We must stop the 
contributions.” This is the only occasion in the history of 
Serampore when money has poured into the treasury amply 
-sufficient to meet our needs. A repetition of the experience in 
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our own day when the call to advance is so clear would not be 
unwelcome. The Serampore fire, a calamity though it seemed at 
the time, made Serampore, and the work of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward known throughout the Christian world, and it proved 
instrumental in helping to give a crushing blow to the restrictive 
policy of the East India Company in excluding missionaries and 
school-masters from their dominions. A clause was inserted in 
the new Charter granted to the Company in 1813 giving freedom 
to missionaries and educationists to exercise their calling in the 
completest and widest way, notwithstanding the virulent oppo¬ 
sition of a section of retired civilians, who foresaw in all this the 
ruin of British power and prestige in the East. From this time 
forward the Serampore missionaries continued, without any 
further serious opposition from the Company, their literary and 
philanthropic labours. 

In due course Carey attained a commanding place in the 
ranks of the pioneers of literary and scientific research in India. 
He published many grammatical and lexicographical works in 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars. He has with considerable justice 
been spoken of as the creator of Bengali prose. His Dictionary of 
the Bengali Language in three quarto volumes, containing 80,000 
words, was the work of thirty yeais, and still retains its value as 
a quarry from which dictionary makers dig their materials. 
Mr. Meredith Townsend, himself no mean Bengali scholar, 
writing in 1859 of Carey’s Bengali Grammar , says, “ It is the one 
Grammar we have ever seen made for men ignorant of the language 
to be studied, divested of all rigmarole about the structure of 
inflexions, and reduced to the half-dozen arbitrary formulas by 
which, and not by philosophical discussion, children learn their 
mother tongue." His Colloquies (Kathopakathan) and Garland of 
Stories (Itihasamala ) according to a leading modern authority, 
Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, form a rich mine of idioms of the 
spoken dialect of Bengal, and were a source of inspiration for 
writers in Bengali prose, like Tek Chand Thakur, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, and Dina Bandhu Mitra. In association with Marsh- 
man he edited and translated in three volumes a part of the gre^t 
Indian epic, the Ramayana, though unfortunately from the 
inaccurate text current in Bengal. This was the first printed 
publication in the Devanagri character of an Indian classical 
work. Devoting himself to a special study of Indian flora, he 
became a distinguished botanist and his botanical garden at 
Serampore, stocked with plants collected from all parts of the 
world, was one of the finest in the East. He founded the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, which in due 
time grew to be a flourishing institution. On the premises or 
this Society there is preserved a marble bust subscribed for in 
honour of its distinguished founder. He was a valued and 
honoured member of many learned societies, European and 
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Indian, and was in constant correspondence with the first 
orientalists and botanists of his time. 

After more than forty years' uninterrupted service in and 
on behalf of India (for he never went home on furlough) Carey 
died on June 9th, 1834. For thirty years of this period, in addi¬ 
tion to his work as a missionary at Serampore, he had served as 
Professor in the Government College of Fort William and for this 
purpose he travelled to and from Calcutta twice a week. This 
position brought him the large salary, from a missionary stand¬ 
point, of j£i,8oo a year, but all went into the common mission 
fund, and was consecrated to the promotion of the interests of 
the kingdom of God. He had opportunities of amassing consider¬ 
able wealth, but he died a poor man. The prominent position 
he occupied in the educational, scientific and literary circles of 
his day enabled him to contribute in no small degree to the cause 
of general progress and social reform in India. The prohibition 
of infanticide and widow sacrifice was secured very largely as the 
result of the earnest and long continued advocacy of such philan¬ 
thropists as Carey and Raja Ram Mohan Roy. Throughout his 
career he was harassed by trials that would have overwhelmed an 
ordinary man. During the first half of his period of residence in 
India he was troubled by a very sick wife in his home, always 
highly nervous and often quite insane, though his second marriage 
with a Danish lady of noble family, Miss Rumohr was exception¬ 
ally happy. In the latter half of his Indian service (after the 
death of Andrew Fuller) there were unsympathetic and small- 
minded officials directing the Home Committee, who claimed an 
absolute right to dispose of the private incomes of then three 
representatives at Serampore ; and, when this was not conceded, 
used all means to prevent their securing financial support in philan¬ 
thropic circles in Great Britain and America. This attitude of 
the Mission authorities in England, which was to Carey “ a greater 
trial than all his many sorrows,” did more harm to the Serampore 
cause than all the oppressive measures of Government, such as 
it was called upon to endure during the Minto administration, and 
than the scornful depreciation of men like Sydney Smith and 
Scott-Waring who viewed with supreme contempt the aims and 
efforts of “ the consecrated cobblers of Serampore.” “ To forget 
the Serampore controversy altogether,” wrote Rev. Samuel Vincent 
in the Centenary volume of the Baptist Missionary Society, “is 
to close the book on one of the most profitable warnings in modern 
Church History.” But Carey never for a moment swerved from 
the great purpose of his life, and by the sheer weight of his simple 
piety, zeal, learning, and munificence he succeeded in slaying 
ridicule and triumphing over hindrances. Successive Governors 
took pleasure in showing him respect and honour, and typical is 
the utterance of Lord Wellesley, when speaking of Carey's 
appreciation of his character and work : “ I esteem such a testi- 
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mony from such a man greater honour than the applause of Courts 
and Parliaments.” ' 

During the latter part of his life the College became the 
centre round which all the missionary labours of Carey and his 
colleagues turned, for there they hoped to see a native ministry 
trained for the perpetuation and extension of their own sacred 
plans and efforts. To the last he was busy with Biblical transla¬ 
tion, the master passion of his life, and before his death the entire 
Bible had been issued in six complete translations (apart from the 
Chinese), the entire New Testament in twenty-three more and, 
besides these, separate books or portions in not less than ten 
other languages. He and his colleagues thus worked upon and 
brought out some forty translations of the whole Bible or parts 
of it. With the accumulated experience of more than a century 
of fruitful Bible translation behind us, if, is now easy to criticise 
most of these versions, but considering *the conditions and the 
pioneer character of their translation work, the achievements of 
Carey and his fellow-workers are likely to remain unique in the 
missionary history of the Christian Church. “Thus,” to quote 
the words of the distinguished Hindu Scholar, Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, “lived Dr. Carey in Bengal from 1793 when he first 
landed here, till his death in 1834— one those rare spirits who, 

crossing the barriers of their national prejudices, by dint of that 
all-embracing brotherhood which every true Christian should feel 
for all men worked without a thought of reward or personal 
aggrandisement. He and his colleague, Joshua Marshman, had 
nothing to bequeath to their children at death, but enough as a 
heritage to the suffering race whose cause they espoused, not 
under obligation or extraneous mandate, but according to the 
dictates of their own consciences through which their God spoke 
to them.” Perhaps nothing brings home to one more forcibly 
the childlike humility of the founder of modern missions than to 
stand beside the grave in the cemetery which contains the 
monuments to the memory of the three great men, and to read 
the simple inscription which was all that he would permit to be 
written on his tombstone :— 

William Carey 
Born August 17th, 1761 ; 

Died June oth, 1834. 

“ A wretched poor and helpless worm, 

On Thy kind arms I fall.” 

Somewhat more special reference to the personality and 
achievements of Carey's gifted colleagues and fellow-workers, 
Joshua Marshman and William Ward, may be desirable. Marsh- 
man (like Carey) was born in a humble sphere of life, at Westbury, 
Wiltshire in 1768. He plied the shuttle with the Greek 
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Grammar before him, and by his own unaided exertions filled his 
mind with vast stores of knowledge. His linguistic abilities 
surprised even Carey. He possessed extraordinary powers of 
memory and argumentation and was gifted with a dominating 
energy, which to those not intimate with him had the appearance 
of obstinacy and love of power. But he was a man of profound 
piety and his devotion to the great cause was whole-hearted and 
no sacrifice appeared too heavy which could promote its interests. 
Said Carey of his beloved friend, “ In point of zeal he is a Luther 
and I am Erasmus.” Soon after settling at Serampore he and his 
talented wife, whose labours for the mission and India were hardly 
less than her husband’s, opened two schools for the sons and the 
daughters of European officials and of educated parents, and the 
large profits from these schools were devoted to the sacred cause. 
In addition to the daily labour of his school and also incessant 
preaching and religious* discussion, he was responsible for the 
whole correspondence of the Serampore Mission, and the manage¬ 
ment of a series of smaller missions conducted by and receiving 
their support from Serampore. As their means increased the 
Serampore missionaries had become the central directing authority 
of no less than sixteen missions in all parts of Eastern and 
Northern India, and as far as Burma, the Moluccas and Java. 
“And,” as Dr. Richter rightly remarks, “they never shrank from 
relinquishing districts they had already taken possession of, if 
there appeared on the scene another missionary society which 
they could trust to carry on the work with greater energy and 
more thoroughness.” Thus Adoniram Judson, later known as the 
apostle of Burma, jarriving from America in the year 1812, spent 
several weeks at Serampore and Calcutta but driven away by the 
opposition of the British Government, he finally found his way 
to Rangoon, and commenced the Mission to Burma with the 
support and under the direction of the Baptists of America. 
Under these circumstances the Mission associated with the name 
of Carey’s gifted but erratic son, Felix, who later, to use his 
father’s expression “ shrivelled from a missionary into an ambas¬ 
sador,” was permanently transferred to an organisation that has 
since witnessed such great successes in Burma and the East,— 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. Later the Calvinistie 
Methodists from Wales commenced their great work in the Khasi 
Hills, and so entered into labours initiated from Serampore. To 
all these missionary agencies for which Serampore made itself 
responsible, Marshman devoted a great deal of time and energy. 
As already indicated, he actively associated himself with Carey 
in many of his philological labours, especially in the translation of 
the Ramayana. He took the lead in establishing in Calcutta the 
Benevolent Institution which did so much for many years to 
provide the means of instruction for a large body of neglected and 
destitute children of European descent who at that time infested 
the streets and lanes of the poorer quarters of the city. 
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Marshman also took the lead in the establishing of periodi¬ 
cal literature adapted to India's growing needs. At this period 1 
even the English journals of the Presidency were fettered by the 
severest restrictions. But the Serampore missionaries, in the 
true spirit of pioneers, resolved to feel the pulse of the public 
authorities by the tentative publication of a monthly magazine 
in Bengali. In February 1818, the Dig-dursun appeared, and 
contained, in addition to articles of general information, one page 
devoted to brief notices of current events. Emboldened by the 
unexpected approbation of influential members of the Govern¬ 
ment, Marshman and Ward determined to advance at once to 
the object in view (the acquiescence of Carey was secured only 
with difficulty), and issued a prospectus for the publication of a 
weekly newspaper in the vernacular language. On the 31st of 
May, 1818, the Sumachar Ditrpun or the Mirror of News , the 
first newspaper ever printed in any Indian language, was issued 
from the Serampoie Press, and soon became firmly established in 
the Hindu community, the subscription list being headed by 
Dwarkanath Tagore. In April of the same year too the mission¬ 
aries commenced a monthly magazine in English to which Dr. 
Marshman gave the title of The Friend of India, and which 
during its lifetime of fifty-seven years (1818-1875) as a monthly, 
a quarterly or a weekly publication under the editorship first of 
the missionaries and then of such distinguished journalists as John 
Clark Marshman, Meredith Townsend and Dr. George Smith, was 
loremost in advocating all humane reforms and the cause of 
general progress in India. It finally became amalgamated with 
the Statesman , and that influential daily organ continues to be 
known as the Statesman and Friend of India. Work of an 
essentially pioneer character in the realm of female education was 
done by Hannah Marshman, the energetic and gifted wife of Dr. 
Marshman. Her work for European girls in India has already 
been referred to. In 1819 she was instrumental in forming a 
society in Calcutta “ for the education of native females.” In 
1820 this society started work with one school and eight children, 
and four years later there were six schools with one hundred and 
sixty girls. It was calculated that in 1819 there were then in 
Calcutta and its immediate vicinity some 750,000 inhabitants, and 
that out of all this number there were only 4,180 scholars receiv¬ 
ing any education, and of these scarcely any were girls. 

But perhaps the most characteristic work associated with 
the name of Dr. Marshman is the translation of the Bible into 
Chinese (undertaken at the suggestion of Claudius Buchanan), and 
the editing of the works of Confucius with an English translation 
He began the study of the Chinese language in 1806 with the aid 
more particularly of one Johannes Lassar, an Armenian who was 
bom at Macao, and was proficient in the colloquial and written 
language of China. For fifteen years Marshman devoted every 
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spare moment of his busy life to this severe and wearisome study. 
To him attaches the merit of having carried the first Chinese 
translation of the Scriptures through the press. He was also the 
first to conceive, and in association with Rev. John Lawson 
to execute, the method of printing the Chinese character with 
movable metal blocks,—an achievement that is recognised as 
one of the most memorable improvements made in Chinese print¬ 
ing since its invention twenty centuries ago. The entire Bible 
was completed in 1822, and a copy of the work was presented 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society at its annual meeting 
in May, 1823, when the President, Lord Teignmouth, remarked 
that the presentation of the first complete translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures in the Chinese language was one of the most 
interesting events in the history of the Society. The translation 
itself, superseded later by the version of Morrison, is, notwith¬ 
standing all the defects*of a first attempt regarded by Chinese 
scholars as a work of singular merit. “ It is surprising," said a 
competent authority at the Shanghai Missionaiy Conference of 
1890, “how much of the actual contents of the book is good 
current Chinese, and that a large proportion of it appears, ipsissi- 
mis verbis , in subsequent translations.” It may here be noted 
that Morrison's Chinese Grammar was piinted at the Serampore 
Press in 1815, Marshrnan’s own introduction to the Chinese lan¬ 
guage (Clavis Sinica) having appealed the previous year. For a 
period Serampore was a printing centre for the whole of the 
Eastern world. 

The intimate relations sustained by Marshman with Henry 
Martyn, Cambridge Scholar, Senior Wiangler and military Chap¬ 
lain, are deserving of mention. In 1806, Martyn, won to the 
cause of missions by Charles Simeon’s praise of Carey 7 , came to 
Serampore, and took up his residence with David Brown. In 
alluding to Martyn’s arrival Carey observed in one of his letters 
“A young clergyman, Mr. Martyn, is lately arrived who is 
possessed of a truly missionary spirit. He lives at present 
with Mr. Brown, and as the image or shadow of bigotry is not 
known among us here, we take sweet counsel together, and go 
to the house of God as friends." Marshman and Martym became 
deeply intimate, and they might often have been seen walking 
arm in arm for hours together on the banks of the river between 
Aldeen House and the Mission House. A compartment of a 
neighbouring building, the deserted Hindu temple of the god 
Radhaballabh, now known as Martyn’s pagoda (which had been 
abandoned when the river had approached too near to allow the 
Brahmans to receive gifts with a safe conscience according to 
Hindu custom), had been fitted up as a dwelling for Martyn 
and a place of prayer and spiritual fellowship for the mission circle, 
Anglican and Non-conformist. "In that Pagoda," writes Mr. 
John Clark Marshman, "every denominational feeling was for- 
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gotten, and Carey, Marshman and Ward joined in the same 
chorus of praise with Brown, Martyn and Corrie." The place* 
consecrated by those holy associations was at a later time turned 
into a rum factory, and the brand which its casks bore was that 
of the “ Pagoda Distillery.” Both Aldeen House and the Pagoda 
are now included in the grounds of the Howrah Water Works, 
and the Pagoda is maintained by the Government in memory of 
Henry Martyn. 

Marshman died on December 5th, 1837, to quote the 
inscription on his tomb, “ the last of the Serampore missionaries, 
by whom Christian truth and general knowledge were first 
introduced into these provinces.'’ His last trial from which he 
never fully recovered was the agony of suspense he endured 
regarding the condition of his youngest daughter, then Mrs., after¬ 
wards Lady Havelock (wife of the great General Havelock of 
Mutiny fame) who nearly lost her life m a fire and would have 
been burnt to death but for the exertions of a faithful native 
servant. Marshman was a man of iron constitution, and in order 
to inure himself to the climate, he had from the day of his arrival 
in the country exposed himself unreservedly to the extreme heat 
of summer and to the heaviest rains, but the sharp controversy 
with the Missionary Committee at home (the bitterness of which 
during his stay in England from 1826 to 1828 nearly overwhelmed 
him) and the pecuniary difficulties of the mission in the last years 
of his life had gradually outworn his strength. The day after his 
burial at Serampore two influential committees met in London to 
arrange for a reunion of the parent Society and the Serampore 
Mission, and the controversy may be regarded as having been 
buried in Marshman's grave. “ He died like his colleagues, in 
graceful poverty, after having devoted a sum little short of 
.£40,000 to the mission, and that not in one sum, but through a 
life of privation.” 

William Ward, the third member of the Serampore Trio, 
born at Derby in 1769, was in early life placed as an apprentice 
in a large printing establishment in that town, after receiving a 
good school education. By means of incessant reading and 
attempts at composition he acquired fluency as a writer, and at 
the close of his apprenticeship undertook the management and 
editing of the Derby Mercury on behalf of his master. Later he 
became responsible for the editorial management of the Hull 
Advertiser. It being the period of the French Revolution he 
adopted many of the revolutionary ideas common at the time in 
England. His apprenticeship as a printer and his experience of 
six years in managing and editing various journals proved of the 
highest advantage in his subsequent career at Serampore. In due 
course he was led to abandon his connection with politics and 
journalism, and give his heart and soul to the great vocation of 
communicating divine truth to his fellowmen. As he was under- 
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going training with this object in view, he had opportunity of 
•hearing accounts of Carey’s early labours in India, and decided to 
offer his services in the hope of being employed in printing the 
Scriptures. Soon after his acceptance he wrote to Carey, whom 
he had once met before he had sailed for India, in the following 
terms : “ It is in my heart to live and die with you, to spend and 
be spent with you. I trust I shall have your prayers that God 
may make me faithful unto death, and give me patience, fortitude, 
zeal, and vital godliness enough for the great work.” 

Some few weeks after his ariival at Serampore with 
Marshman and two other missionaries, Ward was deputed to 
proceed to Malda, under the protection of a Danish passport, to 
persuade Carey to abandon the Malda district and plant the 
mission establishment at Serampore. This he succeeded in doing. 
The three men were now assembled at Serampore. The first 
week was spent in laying down a plan of life from which they 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, to 
dine at a common table, to conduct religious devotions in turn, to 
entrust the superintendence of domestic arrangements and 
expenditure to each missionary in rotation for a month, to throw 
all gains into a common stock, reserving for each missionary or 
missionary family only a trilling allowance for their personal 
expenses. One evening in the week was to be devoted to the 
adjustment of differences and the renewal of their pledge of 
mutual love. While Ward’s primary work was the superinten¬ 
dence of what speedily became the vast business of the Press, he 
became in many respects, on account of his great aptitude for 
business, clearness of perception and sound judgment, the right hand 
of the mission. He surpassed his colleagues in his knowledge of 
the character and habits of the people of the country, and spoke 
Bengali with the fluency and ease of a native. “ The Hindus 
trusted him,” wrote Mr. Meredith Townsend in 1859, “as they 
now trust no Englishman. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. 
John Marshman appeared on the scene, the burden of most 
business details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful 
capacity to that end.” The Serampore Press under his superin¬ 
tendence became the most important establishment for oriental 
printing in the East. The twelve-horse-power steam-engine, 
imported in 1820 to work the paper mill and set up by Marshman 
during Ward's absence in England was the first ever erected in 
India, and excited as much interest as the first steam-boat or the 
first railway. As a preacher Ward commanded in a remarkable 
degree the attention of a Bengali audience by the flow of his 
language, and his apt allusions to their habits, feelings and 
allegories. “ For intimate knowledge of Indian life and manners,” 
writes Dr. Richter, “the sole authority for half a century was the 
great work by William Ward of Serampore, A View of the 
History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos : (2 vols., 2nd 
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edition, 1818).” This book, still quoted as an authority by 
modern scholars, is destined to remain “ a monument of patient 
thought, observation and enquiry,” and though,in some important 
respects it is now necessarily antiquated - , it contains a large 
amount of matter—the result of personal investigation and 
research—that must remain of permanent value. 

After nineteen years of uninterrupted service in India, 
Ward's health became greatly enfeebled, and he was ordered by 
his medical advisers to take a voyage to England. He consented 
in the hope that the visit would serve the double purpose of 
restoiing his health and healing the breach with the Society by 
personal and friendly intercourse. He landed in England in May 
1818. The broad-minded Secretary, Andrew Fuller, had passed 
away in 1815, and while Dr. Ryland still remained as a link be¬ 
tween the past and the present, the real power had passed into 
the hands of his junior associate, Rev.„John Dyer, a pious and 
prayerful man according to reliable testimony and yet, as the 
records clearly show., a man of exceptionally narrow vision. A 
body of }rounger men too who “knew not Joseph” had succeeded 
in gaining considerable influence in the Missionary Committee. 
Ward, after undergoing medical treatment for a time at Cheltenham, 
proceeded to embrace every opportunity for advocating either 
on the platform or in the pulpit, the cause of Christian missions 
and general progress in India. As the historian of the Serampore 
Mission writes, “ He was the first missionary who had ever 
returned to England from the East and his welcome was enthusi¬ 
astic in every circle but one, where he encountered nothing but 
cold reserve.” But he was not a man to be easily diverted from 
his purpose. His life in England was one of incessant activity, 
of a varied character. He superintended the publication of 
another edition of his History of Hindu Religion and Literature. 
He awakened public attention to the importance of establishing 
female schools in India, and pressed for the abolition of Hindu 
widow-burning. In due course he visited various counties and 
towns in England to collect money on behalf of the recently 
established Serampore College, and proceeded also through Scot¬ 
land and Wales, addressing large assemblies and calling personally 
on the wealthy and benevolent. In this way he succeeded in 
raising some three thousand pounds. 

After paying a visit, accompanied by Captain Angus of 
Newcastle as interpreter, of a few week’s duration to Holland, 
with the object of promoting a missionary spirit among evangeli¬ 
cal Christians in that country, Ward decided to accept a cordial 
invitation he had received from influential members of the Baptist 
community in America. On his arrival there in 1820 he received 
a hearty welcome in every circle and from every denomination. 
“I felt myselfi again at Serampore,”* he writes. Friends of 
Serampore like Mr. Davie Bethune of New York, secured the 
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publication in popular journals of articles on the Serampore 
Mission. During the three months to which this visit was neces¬ 
sarily limited, he received many opportunities of strengthening 
the missionary spirit, and succeeded in raising for the College a 
sum of ten thousand dollars which was placed in the hands of 
American trustees. 

Before his return to India, Ward was fortunate in securing 
the services of Mi. John Mack of Edinburgh University as a 
professor for the College. Ward, with Mack and other missionary 
friends as fellow-passengers, reached Serampore on October 20th 
1821, and resumed his labours at the press with more than his 
usual energy; and in addition gave particular attention to the 
training of the more advanced Christian youths of the College 
for missionary duties; but after a period of exertion of only 
seventeen months’ duration, his life was suddenly terminated by 
cholera. The following inscription on his tomb in the Serampore 
Mission Cemetery fittingly sums up the man and his work:— 

Sacred to the memory of 
WILLIAM WARD, 

One of the Serampore Missionaries. 


He was born at Derby, Oct. 20th 1769. 


Having devoted himself to the wotk of Missions 
he at rived at Serampore Oct. 13th 1799, 
where he assisted in the formation o 
the Missionary Establishment, 

And laboured with ardent zeal in promoting 
the translations of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and in preaching the Gospel to the Heathen. 

Having impaired his constitution, 
he returned to his native land in 1818, 
and was absent nearly three years ; 
during which period he travelled through 
» Great Britain, Holland, 

And the United States of America, 
to encourage Missionary zeal, 
and to raise funds for Serampore College. 

He returned to India in 1821, 
and after labouring with his usual energy 
for seventeen months 
He was removed to his Heavenly Rest, 

March 7th 1823, 

Aged 53 Years 4 Months and 15 Days. 

It is needless to note that he died a poor man, like his 
colleagues after him, and that he had contributed to the mission 
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cause more than would have been enough to provide a comfort¬ 
able income for himself and descendents in perpetuity. • 

We cannot do better than conclude this brief sketch of the 
founders of the Serampore Mission and College by the following 
extract from the words of John Clark Marshman, the historian of 
the Serampore Mission:— 

“The Serampore Mission may be said to belong to the heroic ape of 
missions and the interest which is attached to it will continue to increase 
with future triumphs of Christian truth in India. At tlie period when it 
was established public authorities both in India and England were opposed, 
on political giounds, to every attempt to introduce religious or secular 
knowledge into the country. It was the zeal, fortitude and persever¬ 
ance of l)r. Carey and his two colleagues which were mainly instrumental in 
inducing higher and more improved principles; and the objects which they 
laboured, amidst every discouragement to promote, are now admitted to be 
the objects for which India has been committed, in the course of Providence, 
to the guardianship of England. Those who first moved in this undertaking 
have well deserved the gratitude of eveiy Indian philanthropist. The mission 
was established by three men of humble lineage, ‘apostates’ as their oppo¬ 
nents delighted to term them from the last and the loom, but of sterling 
genius. They were brought together by unforeseen circumstances, and when 
their infant establishment was threatened by their own Government, were 
providentially provided with an asylum in a foreign settlement till the storm 
had blown over. A unity of object produced a unanimity of sentiment which 
has rarely been surpassed Every private feeling and every individual 
predilection was merged in the prosecution of a great undertaking, which they 
pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. They were exactly 
fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all imbued with the same large and 
comprehensive views, the same animation and zeal, and the same pecuniary 
disinterestedness. Their united energies were consecrated to the service of 
religion, for the promotion of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which at the close of the mission was 
found to amount to eighty thousand pounds sterling.” 
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Its History, 1818-1927. 

Missionary educational work at Seraiupore dates from the 
year 1800, and the College is the direct outcome of the earlier 
educational labours of Carey, Marshman and Ward. In this 
connection too it needs to be noted that to meet the growing 
demand for English instruction the Hindu College had been found¬ 
ed in Calcutta in 1810 by a number of wealthy Indians. In July 
1818 the Serampore trio published their prospectus of “a College 
for the instruction of Asiatic Christian and other youth in Eastern 
Literature and European Science.” The document makes it per¬ 
fectly clear that they considered it necessary that all sound education 
must have religion as a basis, and so it was their intention that all 
the instruction given should be permeated by the spirit, of Chris¬ 
tianity. And yet, coming as they did from nonconformist stock, 
it is not surprising to find that they were careful to maintain 
conditions that allowed every one full liberty of conscience. No 
Hindu or Mussulman youth was to be constrained to do any act as 
a condition of enjoying the benefit of tho Institution which could be 
repugnant to his conscientious feelings. Equally interesting too is 
the fact that thpy stood almost alone in advocating the vernacular 
as the true medium of education, primary, secondary or advanced. 
While giving a prominent place to English as a subject for special 
and advanced study, they boldly maintained the principle, to which 
modern opinion seems to ho returning, that the hope of imparting a 
sound education to the people of the country through the medium of 
a language not their own was altogether fallacious. Truly national 
education, they maintained, could be imparted only through a 
vernacular, and not through the medium of a foreign tongue. As 
time went on they recognised the necessity of modifying their plans 
and giving much greater attention to the cultivation of English, but 
it is worthy of note how the revolution of a hundred years has 
brought the best qualified opinion round to what was practically 
their standpoint. Further, it needs to he pointed out that while 
they, laid great emphasis on the training of Christian leaders, lay 
and ministerial, for service in the Indian Church, their ideal was an 
open College where all classes of students could intermingle, rather 
than a purely theological hall. Their large and comprehensive 
plans won the approval of the Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, who became the first patron of the College, and the 
Governor of the Danish Settlement of Serampore, Colonel Jacob 
Kaefting, became the first Governor of the College. 

A sketch of the history of the College may perhaps he out¬ 
lined as follows, in five periods :— 

1. The period of the founders, 1818-1837 .—From the first 
annual report it appears that there were thirty-seven students in the 
College during the first year of its existence, and of these nineteen 

2 
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wore Christians, fourteen Hindus and the remaining four are 
described as having neither caste nor religion. The same repost 
mentions the purchase of the land on which tha College stands and 
outlines plans for the new building. The buildings, in spite of many 
difficulties and much delay, rose slowly and were completed at a cost 
of £15,000, the whole of which sum the founders met out of their 
own earnings. The noble Ionic pile which was built as the home of 
the College stands to-day with scarcely any alteration. In the 
judgment of many it is one of the finest edifices of its kind in India. 
At the close of 3824 the number of students was fifty-four, and it is 
noted that the institution was receiving support from all parties in 
India, irrespective of class or creed. Treatises on such subjects as 
geography, chemistry and natural philosophy had been prepared 
and printed in the vernacular for class use, mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. John Mack. The year 1827 is a landmark in the 
history of the College, since in that year Dr. Marshman visited 
Copenhagen and secured from the king of Denmark a Royal 
Charter empowering the College to confer degrees in all faculties. 
It is interesting to note that Serampore was the first College in 
India to possess such power. A few years later the institution was 
considerably crippled by the loss of t-ho greater part of its invested 
funds through a series of bank failures in Calcutta, and probably 
this as much as anything accounts for the fact that the right, of 
conferring degrees was not exercised by the founders of the College. 
At the close of this period, however, the College, with Mack, 
Leechman and others on the staff, continued to do good work. It 
had over a hundred students, and in the report of the year 1836 
their attainments in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Mathematics, Logic, 
Natural Philosophy and Divinity are set out in considerable detail. 

2. The period of pre-university conditions , 1838-1857 .— 
After the last of the Serampore trio. Dr. Marshman had passed 
away, only Mr. Mack and Mr. John Clark Marshman remained to 
realise the objects of its founders. Both were men of exceptional 
ability and devotion, but resources were no longer forthcoming from 
England, and the struggle to keep things going in a manner worthy 
of the past became a severe one. In 1845, the year of Mack’s 
death, the Baptist Missionary Society came to the support of the 
College, and Rev. W. H. Denham, a Missionary of the Society, was 
appointed a professor, taking charge both of the Mission and the 
College in association with Rev. John Robinson. Under their direc¬ 
tion, and with the continued support of Mr. Marshman, the College 
was considerably revived, and began to exert something of its former 
usefulness and influence. In 1856 the College was placed by the 
College Council at the disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society to 
become a regular part of its missionary educational operations, Arts 
and Theological, and in due course officials of the Society became 
members and officials of the Council. At this time a special feature 
of the College work was the number of Anglo-Indian and European 
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students whom it trained for missionary or Government service. 
•In this class Philosophy, History, Greek, Latin, English Literature, 
Science and Mathematics found a place in the curriculum. In those 
days too there was sharp division between school and college classes. 
Some three boys, sons of influential Indian families in the town and 
neighbourhood, were in attendance and received the elements of a 
sound English education. In the uppor classes such works as 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Bacon’s Essays, Greek and Roman History 
were taught, and in some cases with a thoroughness not always 
attained under present-day conditions. Mr. Meredith Townsend 
reporting in 1853 the results of his examination of a class of Bengali 
students wrote : 

“ The replies were in almost every case accurate, but I was more pleased 
to observe that they were never in the terms of the books referred to. There 
was nothing of that parrot repetition which makes examinations go off so 
smoothly, the boys seemed to knoiv, instead of merely to remember, and showed 
that their thinking faculties*had been developed, while the eager attention and 
look of interest proved that they regarded their studies as anything but a 
necessary evil.” 

I refrain from comment except to remark that there is here for us 
to-day, with our developed University system, ample food for deep 
thought. It further needs to ho recorded that during this period— 
in the year 1845—the Danish settlement of Serampore, which for 
the last thirty years of its existence was maintained only by draining 
the home treasury at Copenhagen, was transferred by friendly 
purchase to Great Britain, and in the treaty of purchase the follow¬ 
ing clause was inserted by the express wish of the Danish King: 
'* The rights and immunities granted to Serampore College by Royal Charter 
of date 23rd February, 1827, shall not be interfered with, but continue in force 
in the same measure as if they had been obtained by a Charter from the British 
Government, subject to the general law of British India.” Serampore owes 
to Denmark a debt of gratitude we shall never forget. Before 
proceeding to the next period in the history of the Institution, more 
extended reference ought to be made to the two men who saved the 
institution from extinction after the death of its founders. I refer 
to John Mack and John Clark Marshman. 

John Mack arrived at Serampore in 1821, bringing with him 
a,large consignment of books and apparatus. He had been destined 
by his parents for the ministry of the Church of Scotland. After a 
course at the University of Edinburgh he attended courses of 
lectures at Guy’s under the famous Abernethy and others. An 
excellent classical scholar, his favourite subject was Chemistry and 
his lectures on Natural Science drew many students to the College. 
Soon after his arrival in India he delivered a course of lectures on 
Chemistry in Calcutta, the first on such a subject ever delivered in 
that city. In every way he was a fitting colleague for Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, and their attachment to him soon became as 
warm as that which they entertained for one another. His interests 
were wide. He helped in the production of the first Bengali 
map—the first map to be produced in any Indian language. Possessed 
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of considerable literary gifts he took an active part in the editorial 
work of the Friend of India and at the same time won a reputation* 
as an eloquent preacher and speaker. It is said Of him that he had 
a perfect contempt for money, except in so far as he could use it 
for the benefit of others. He died of cholera in 1845. It was the 
delight of his life to have been associated with Carey, Marshman 
and Ward in their apostolic labours and to have shared with them 
their sorrows. Ho would have desired no higher praise than that 
on the memorial stone in the Mission Chapel which commemorates 
him as their “ faithful and beloved associate.” 

John Clark Marshman was the worthy son of a worthy 
father, and in the course of a long Indian career attained an 
outstanding position as an educationist, journalist, author and 
philanthropist. Throughout his connection with the College he was 
inspired by the desire to bring it into closer association with the 
Baptist Missionary Society. In 1855 on leUving India for good he 
concluded arrangements with the Society whereby they became 
responsible for the upkeep of the Institution. At the same time he 
contributed from his private purse several thousand pounds to help 
forward the new arrangements. It is estimated that on the College 
alone, he spent £30,000. It is to be regretted that no adequate 
memoir of John Clark Marshman has ever been published. 

“ Left sole representative of the Brotherhood, and undertaking its enormous 
responsibilities, John Clark Marshman created the income necessary to meet 
them by his literary labours; his paper null, the first in India; his educational 
and law text-books, and his official salary as Government translator.” 

If or more than fifty years he lived in India, and for nearly three- 
quarters of a century of his long life he sacrificed himself for the 
good of its peoples. For many years the editor of the Friend of 
India, which he together with Mack and Leechman converted into 
a weekly, he guided the administration and the public of India by 
his experienced pen. He worked incessantly for the education of 
the people in their mother tongue and in English. "He did more 
than any other single pioneer for Indian railways, telegraphic communication 
with England, and forestry. His peisonal benefactions for the spread of 
Christian civilisation in the East were larger and more unostentatious than 
those of any other philanthropist, save only his father and William Carey.” 

It was he who obtained from an authoritative body of Calcutta 
pundits the decision that Hindu devotees might ride in a railway 
carriage, when making a pilgrimage, without losing the merit 
thereof. During the period of his retirement in England his one 
ambition was to utilise his experience for the good of the people of 
India. To this end he sought to enter Parliament, but his refusal 
to wink at electoral corruption lost him the representation of 
Ipswich by three votes. Literature, the East India Railway and 
philanthrophy occupied his late years. His History of India won 
immediate success and to this day is by no means superseded. 
Dr. George Smith gives it as his considered judgment that 
" No one has ever had, before or since, so profound a knowledge, or so just a. 
judgment on Indian affairs, political, financial and administrative, as John 
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Clark Marshman, Nor has any one ever used his powers with more 
fcelf-denial for so long a period for the good of India." In recognition of his 
services he was made a C.S.I. in 1868. He died on the 8th of July, 1877 , 
after a blameless life, "the greit non-official Statesman and Friend of India." 

3. The period of affiliation with the l T niversity of ('aleutta , 
1S-5S-1SS3 .—Serampore was one of the first Colleges to be affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta established in 1857. For almost the 
whole of this period the College was under the direction of llev. 
John Trafford, a man, in the estimation oF Dr. George Smith, 
worthy to succeed the giants of the old Serainpore days. With the 
assistance of colleagues like Messrs Martin, Dakin and Sampson, he 
sought to carry out the educational principles of Carey, Marshman 
and Ward in all his work. Through Mr. Trafiord’s unceasing 
application and untiring industry the College during his principal- 
ship attained the greatest success it had ever enjoyed, and the service 
he rendered in enlarging and cataloguing the library still remains 
of outstanding value. The reports for the period show that in the 
school classes conducted in the College there were generally some 
500 boys, while in the College classes devoted in the main to the 
First Arts curriculum some 50 students were ordinarily in attend¬ 
ance. Boarding departments for European and Indian Christians 
in training for missionary and other work continued as before. The 
reports written by Mr. Trafford during the early years of this period 
refer from time to time to the influence of the University system on 
the education conducted by the College, lie notes that the 
establishment of academic standards by the University served as a 
greatjstimulus to higher education throughout the neighbourhood, and 
claims that the influence was on the whole healthy. But he occasion¬ 
ally utters warning notes to the effect that the University system 
tended to give a fictitious importance to examination results, and to 
beget an impatience on the part of students of any kind of work 
that had no direct bearing on the University tests. Mere is still the 
great problem of university education in Bengal and in India, viz., 
how to combine with system a large measure of freedom and 
elasticity, so necessary for the highest work on the part of teachers 
and students alike. Mr. Trafford after twenty-six years of devoted 
and efficient service was obliged, on account of failing health, to 
retire from the prineipalship in 1878. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Albert Williams, who held office for four years only. The reports 
shew that under his direction, and with the assistance of Mr. E. S. 
Summers, and later of Mr. Leonard Tucker, the College attained 
considerable success in the university examinations, and the 
character and calibre of the students were steadily improving each 
year. Of the nine students sent up for the First Arts Examination 
in 1883 all passed and of ten sent up for Matriculation from the 
school all but two succeeded in passing. Before passing on to our 
next period some further reference to the personality of Mr. Trafford 
is desirable. His work in Serampore for more than a quarter of a 
century left a deep impression on the educated classes in and aronnd 
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the town. At his death in London in 1890 many were the 
expressions of affectionate regret, when the news became known in* 
Serampore. Even to-day his name is remembered by many with 
deep gratitude and reverence. He was a man of eminent intellec¬ 
tual gifts, refined tastes and sensitive conscientiousness, while his 
gentle goodness threw a charm over all intercourse with him and 
made him a brother beloved by all. When Dr. George Smith heard 
of his death he wrote to his widow: “‘The disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’ exactly expresses bis career and experience. He and I went 
to India about the same time, and my earliest memories of 
Serampore are linked with him. His preaching I will never forget; 
only his modesty had its power and persuasiveness. His saintly 
walk was an example and a stimulus.” 

4. The period of confinement to denominational theological 
training , 18X1-1906. —Rev. E. S. Summers became Principal on the 
death in England of Mr. Williams in 1883.' The Report of 1884 says, 
“At the end of last year, in accordance with directions received fiom the 
Committee of the Baptist Missionaiy Society in England, we closed the 
university classes and the school. The need which our College and school work 
supplied seems to be met in other directions, and it is right that the College 
should revert to the work for which it was originally founded, that of tiaining 
young men for the Christian ministry.” This statement requires comment, 
From the end of 1805 the Baptist Missionary Society had been 
supplying the main portion of the funds required for the main¬ 
tenance of the College and its work, and in due course, in accordance 
with the purpose of Mr. John Clark Marshman, the last surviving 
member of the original College Council under the Charter, officials 
of the Baptist Missionary Society as already noted became members 
and officials of the College Council, and so it necessarily followed 
that the decisions of the Missionary Committee and the College 
Council came to bo regarded as synonymous terms, though legally 
the Council alone was the controlling power. Further it seems 
clear from the records that though the men on the spot ultimately 
acquiesced, apparently under pressure, in the closing of the ordinary 
College and school classes, the responsibility for the action lies with 
the home authorities. For many years there had been a sharp 
controversy in missionary circles of all denominations, both in India 
and at home, regarding education as a missionary agency. One 
party maintained that it should be confined to the training of Indian 
Christians for missionary and secular work. The other party held 
that missionary funds could in the interest of Christian and general 
progress be rightly utilised tor imparting a sound Christian and 
general education to all, Christian and non-Christian alike, who 
cared to avail themselves of it. The action taken in 1883 marks a 
temporary triumph of the party that would restrict education to 
Christians, though a powerful miniority, including the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, Dr. E. B. Underhill, resisted the proposal. 
This is not the time or plaoe to discuss the merits of the question, 
and besides it has been during the present generation, to all intents 
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and purposes, a dead issue, the overwhelming body of missionary 
opinion in India and at home being in favour of the more liberal 
policy. We cannot, however, acquiesce in the statement in the 
College lieport of 18(14, that the restrictive policy adopted was in 
accordance with the original intention of the founders. The opening 
words of the Charter describe the College as being founded “ to 
promote piety and learning, particularly among the native Christian 
population of India.” Clause 7 of the Charter gives the Council 
of the College power to confer degrees “ upon the students of the 
said College, native Christian as well as others.’' The thirteenth 
Statute is still clearer: “Students,” so it runs, “ arc admissible at the 
discretion of the Council from any body of Christians, whether Piolestant, 
Roman Catholic, the Greek or the Armenian Chuicli, and for the purposes of 
study, from the Mussalrnan and Hindu youth whose habits forbid their living 
in the College. No caste, colour or country shall bar any man fiom admission 
into Seramporc College.” 

Though we regard the policy of this period as an unjustifiable 
abandonment of the larger ideals of the fonndors, one cannot hut 
recognise the highly efficient and serviceable nature of the work done 
in the interest of the Baptist denomination in Bengal, by Principal 
Summers and such able colleagues as Messrs. Edwards, Norledge, 
Wilson, Gilbert and others in the Normal and Theological classes, 
and the Christian Boys’ Boarding School—some 15 students were 
usually in attendance in the Theological Department, English and 
Vernacular ; and some 75 in the School Department (Vernacular, 
Normal and High School). So manifestly to all concerned was the 
policy a departure from Carey’s aims, that the restricted nature of 
the work became a challenge to faith to return to the ideals and 
plans of the original founders. 

5. The period of reorganisation and rreonsfit otioo, 1007-27 .— 
The movement initiated in 1900 for the reorganisation of the College 
and the revival of the Charter, with its subsequent revision under 
the Serampore College Act of 1918 has been reviewed in another 
chapter. Suffice it to say here that the present Principal, who 
initiated the movement, was appointed in 1907 to give practical 
effect as far as circumstances and funds permitted to the reorganisa¬ 
tion proposals. With the help of a liberal grant from the Arthington 
Fund of the Baptist Missionary Society and the generosity of Mr. 
G. B. Leechman and other friends of the College, the College 
buildings were put into a state of thorough repair, a new hostel and 
additional staff quarters were erected, a qualified staff'appointed, and 
in October 1910 a higher theological department preparing for the 
Serampore B.D. was opened on interdenominational lines, with a 
curriculum on the lines of the best theological Colleges at home, 
but specially adapted to Indian needs. In the following year the 
College was again affiliated to the University of Calcutta up to the 
standard of the Intermediate Arts; while two years later ( 1913 ) 
affiliation was extended to the B.A. standard, Pass and Honours, 
and a Chemical Laboratory erected. In 1915 our Charter was 
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utilised for the first time for the conferring of degrees in Divinity. 
In 1918 we celebrated the Centenary of our foundation as a College,* 
and Lord Konaldshay, presiding at our Centehary Convocation, 
announced the gift of one lakh of rupees from the Government to 
celebrate the occasion. The same year also witnessed the passing of 
the Serampore College Act by the Bengal Legislative Council (of 
which the Principal for the time being was made a special member), 
with the object of enlarging the College Council, and constituting a 
new Senate on an interdenominational basis. Tn the following year 
the Governing Body of the College—Council, Faculty and Senate— 
were reconstituted in accordance with the provisions of the Seram- 
pore College Act, and a new wing to our Main Hostel and a 
Physics Laboratory w r ere built as an addition to our material equip¬ 
ment. In 1920 wo became affiliated in Intermediate Science, and 
four years later affiliation was extended to the B.Sc. and at the same 
time our laboratory arrangements and equipment were considerably 
improved. Our Library also has been improved during the past 
twenty years. From 1921 onwards, owing to the death of several 
liberal supporters and especially of our generous benefactor, Mr. 
G. B. Leech man, the College had to pa-s through considerable 
financial difficulties—a characteristic trouble throughout our history 
—but in January 1925 our anxieties were partially removed by the 
Baptist Missionary Society undertaking responsibility for the 
efficiency of the College on its present basis. This responsibility has 
since been defined and limited in a form that still gives us ground 
for anxiety in the matter of our financial needs as a College, present 
or future. In addition to our growth during this period as a 
teaching College of Theology, Arts and Science, reference needs to 
be made to a noteworthy development in our work as a Theological 
University (if the term is allowed) with powers of affiliation. We 
have now some half-a-dozen theological colleges of the higher grade, 
situated in various parts of India, affiliated to Serampore, all studying 
Serampore courses, and working under the direction of the Seram¬ 
pore Senate. The details and significance of this signal triumph of 
the co-operative spirit in Christian missionary enterprise as centr¬ 
ing at Serampore are set forth in a special chapter and so need no 
further reference here. Quite a large number of External students 
(Christian pastors and missionaries) are also taking our theological 
courses, with a view of qualifying for our diploma or degree. 

Such in brief are the salient facts and features of our work 
during our period of reorganisation and reconstitution dating from 
the appointment of the present Principal twenty-one years ago. 
More particular reference may now be made to matters needing 
further elucidation or comment. 

(i) In our reorganised Arts Department we began practi¬ 
cally with one class (First Year Arts) consisting of twenty-seven 
students. We have now eight classes, four Arts and four Science, 
with 274 students. The variations in our numbers during the past 
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seventeen years have their interest and significance. In 1914 we 
’had four Arts Classes with 206 students. The numbers steadily 
grew with the exception of a slight temporary deelino in 1917, to 
315 in 1919. The non-co-operation years extending from 1920-1923 
inclusive witnessed a decline in our numbers, for notwithstanding 
the fact that we added two classes (viz., Intermediate Science) and so 
increased our obligations by additions to our stall", our numbers on the 
average (269) were rather less than in the latter four years of the 
period when we had four instead of six classes *274). The strong 
demand for a scientific education led us to add a B.Se. department 
in 1924, but all the evidence [joints to there being a slump in Science, 
while Arts remains stationary, except in so far as it is affected by the 
recent large percentage of failures in the University Examinations 
throughout Bengal from Matriculation up to the B.A. We began 
in 1924 with 49 in our third year B.Sc. class, the next year it was 
41, the year following itvshrank as low as thirteen, and this year we 
have only eight. Clearly here is a problem needing grave deliberation. 
We hesitate to legislate in a panic, but, unless there is strong ground 
for assuming an improvement, drastic action will become inevitable, if 
for no other than financial considerations. The raising of the Uni¬ 
versity standard, and the consequent decrease in the number of 
passes, is necessarily reducing the number of admissions into College 
classes throughout the Presidency, with the exception if my informa¬ 
tion is correct, of three or four Calcutta Colleges. The highest number 
of Arts and Science students we have had in our history is 385 in 
the year 1925. This year wo have more than one hundred less 
(274), and though we have eight classes, and a correspondingly large 
staff of lecturers, our numbers are only the same (274) as our 
average from 1916 to 1919, when we had only half the number of 
classes. The significance of all this is not lost upon us, when we 
have to fix the details of our budget, and reduce expenditure within 
the limits of our income. The, pressure on our home authorities, 
both the Missionary Committee and the College Council, is severe at 
the present time, and so far as we can see at present, unless Govern¬ 
ment or some liberal benefactor comes to our aid, we shall he 
compelled soon to reduce considerably the number of our classes and 
affiliations. Yet it is a hateful policy for a College to be obliged 
to open or close any special department like a shop, according to the 
number of patrons it happens to have in the course of a year or so. 

(ii) As to the question of our work in our Arts and Science 
departments, we have no reason to be ashamed. T made reference 
to this in my Centenary report for 1918, in the following terms :— 

“ Our University results have been uniformly good. The figures for the 
1917 examination may be quoted. For the Intermediate Arts we sent up 77 
students and our percentage of passes was 61 , as compared with 44 per cent in 
the University as a whole. For the B.A., we sent up 32 students and our 
percentage of passes was 87 , as compared with 51 per cent in the University as 
a whole. We sent up nine men for Honours, six in English and three in 
Philosophy, one of them gaining a Government Scholarship of Rs. 30 /- per 
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mensem for his M.A., course. Among the successes of 1918 we note with 
pleasure the fact that a Syrian Christian student from Travancore obtained* 
First Class Honours in English in the B.A., and that,he is now continuing 
his studies in the higher theological department/’ 

I am not so sure however, judging by the more recent results, 
that we are getting quite as good a type of students into our College 
classes in the past two or three years. There is reason to believe 
that some of the best students intellectually are in increasing 
numbers giving up their studies at the Matriculation or Intermediate 
stage. Then too our proximity to Calcutta, while in some ways a 
solid advantage, is in other respects a serious drawback. The 
attractions of Calcutta from the standpoint of those who love variety 
and excitement are many and peculiar, but I must assume that 
these things in no way account fot the steady stream of students 
from the mofussil to Calcutta, though rumour sometimes has it 
otherwise. There are other attractions however that are bound to 
exercise a real influence with some of the* most ambitious students, 
for we cannot pretend to rival the great variety of honours courses 
available in such great institutions as the Presidency and Scottish 
Churches College. It thus happens as a matter of fact that while 
we have a sprinkling of first class brains in the Serampore student 
body, we have to he content in many cases with second or third 
class material, often the rejected of the best Calcutta Colleges. 
Considering the nature of the material We get, it is astonishing that we 
have done so well, for during the past years, compared wdth the average 
College, our percentage of passes has been high. Some one remark¬ 
ed the other day that Serampore College is acquiring a reputation 
for taking in asses and turning them out horses. While this is rather 
an unkind reflection on the material we take in, yet I would prefer 
it to be said of us that we take in asses and turn them out horses, 
than that we take in horses and turn them out asses. It is the 
ultimate product that counts, and I think the outside world con¬ 
cerned is beginning to realise that there is such a thing as the 
Serampore stamp impressed on many students who leave us, and the 
stamp is tho mark of that noble type of animal, an intelligent horse, 
not qualified perhaps to win the Derby or Calcutta sweepstakes (I 
hope these terms are correct, for I am not an authority on racing) but 
in most cases, I hope, serviceable, dependable, well-mannered, and 
calculated to make good in the struggle of life. But there is one 
element of hope in the somewhat depressing figures I have given. 
Education in Bengal has during the past decade or more been 
suffering from the tyranny of External examinations, cram-books, 
and superficial study for examination and commercial purposes 
rather than for a love of study iu itself. There is need to go back 
somewhat to the simplicity and freedom characteristic of the 
Brahmachari Ashram of ancient India, only I hope in all this we 
shall retain our balance and not go too far.** It is the University of 
Calcutta more than its affiliated Colleges that must here lead the 
way. A weak and inefficient University means weak and inefficient 
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Colleges, and we are looking forward to a radical modification for 
‘the better of our present system, if and when the University, with 
the co-operation of the Government and Legislative Council able 
and eager to help in a spirit of trustful generosity, proceeds to set its 
house in order on the lines of the wi-e and far-reaching proposals 
contained in the Sadler University Commission Report. Our own 
relation as a College to such a reconstituted University it is difficult 
at present to foreca-t, but if and when there is a co-operative inter¬ 
collegiate system of teaching, established for the still further 
strengthening of the Calcutta Colleges, and new honours courses 
instituted independent of courses for tin* pass degrees, the main¬ 
tenance of worthy University standards will become increasingly 
difficult for Colleges in the provinces. Rut when the time comes 
all may rest assured that Serampore will not lag behind in seeking 
in no small exclusive spirit to serve Rengal and India to the very 
best of its power. In tiny ease we have to watch and see that our 
education system is not burdened with too much machinery and it is 
not impossible that the time may yet come, even before many years 
are past, when Serampore College may be called on to use its own 
Charter for the promotion of University study in the Arts and 
Sciences, and thus he enabled to bring a little more idealism into our 
outlook, and simplicity and disciplined freedom into our methods. 

Such a step however wo should not take hurriedly, and only 
with the good-will of all concerned. It may he mentioned here that 
during the period under review, Serampore College has been helping 
in the general life and work of the University of Calcutta, as many 
members of the staff have been University Examine!s, and its 
Principal has been for the past fifteen year.- a University Fellow, 
and from time to time a member of various Executive Boards and 
Committees and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Perhaps a few examination statistics should be given betore 
we pass on to our next subject. Beginning with the year 1912 
Examinations altogether.of our students have passed the Inter¬ 
mediate Arts examination, and.have graduated in Arts,.have 

passed in Intermediate Science since affiliation in 1920, and.have 

graduated in Science since our very recent affiliation in the subject. 
In our University examinations in 1927, nineteen and thirty qualified 
in Intermediate Arts and Science respectively, while the numbers in 
the B.A., and B.Sc., were sixteen and fourteen, while in the B.A., 
two took second class honours and three took similar honours in our 
B.Sc. These results cannot fairly be termed brilliant, for the simple 
reason that- the brilliant students seeking admission to a mofnssil 
College in the vicinity of Calcutta are very few in number, though 
taking onr University results as a whole, they have been distinctly 
higher than the average record of the whole University. But we 
refuse to be judged and estimated as a College merely from any 
statistical records. Compared with Calcutta standards we are a 
small College. Our enrolment for the present 1927 session in all 
departments is as follows 1— 
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Total 800 

Of theso sixty-four are Indian Christians, about half of that number 
being Baptists. We have 122 students residing in one or other of 
our three hostels, and the rest have their homes in Serampore 
and the neighbourhood. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
Serampore College life is the cosmopolitan character of our academic 
environment, the varied character of which finds expression in the 
manifold organisations and activities of our hostels and in the 
College as a whole, athletic, literary, social and religious. Our 
constant aim as a College is not simply or muinly to prepare students 
for examinations, though this we have been able to do with consider¬ 
able success, hut to broaden the outlook, quicken the conscience, 
regenerate the ideal, and in general to create that atmosphere of 
fellowship and culture that make for genuine character and 
comradeship freed from all unnecessary rivalries of race and creed. 

(iii) The work in our Higher Theological Department a.-; 
carried on during the past seventeen years on the now interdenomi¬ 
national basis has been particularly encouraging. Of the 120 
students who have been enrolled as resident Serampore students 
during that period, a few have taken a special course to meet their parti¬ 
cular needs, but twenty-eight have qualified for the degree, twenty- 
three for the L.Th. diploma and twenty-six are now in residence in 
the College. Among these twenty-six students we have represen¬ 
tatives of twelve nationalities of races of India or Ceylon, speaking 
as many different vernaculars and they hail from areas extending 
from the hills of Assam to the valleys of Travancore and the sea- 
coasts of Ceylon, while as many as nine main branches of the Christian 
Church are represented. It is sometimes said that we are training 
a typo of man that the Indian Church cannot absorb. But we are 
finding it less necessary to meet such criticisms by argument. They 
are being answered by our past students themselves, occasionally by 
spoken or written word, but mostly by the work they are doing. 
They go out from us to take up a great variety of Christian work, 
as Pastors of Churches, Supervisors of districts, teachers in 
Theological Colleges and schools, writers or translators, secretaries 
in such societies as the Student Christian Association and the 
Christian Literature Societj*. Sometimes a student has found it 
difficult to find work suited to his abilities and occasionally there 
has been failures. But in the great majority of cases their work 
has not been found wanting, and the value of the training of 
Serampore and its affiliated Colleges is consequently becoming far 
more widely appreciated and generally acknowledged. 
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The process of theological reorganisation, completed by the 
•passing of the Serampore College Act in 1918, and the formation 
of our Senate under the terms of that Act, was followed by the 
affiliation of several Theological Colleges, Bangalore; Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta ; Pasumalai, Ahmednagar (temporarily with¬ 
drawn), Y r ellore, Sahaianpur, soon to be followed by the Theological 
College at Jubbulpore. The number of students belonging to these 
affiliated institutions who have so far been registered as Internal 
students of Serampore is 129. From 1910 the College also made 
provision for those, mainly Christian woi leers who while unable to 
enter College, have been anxious to pursue a recognised and 
systematic course of theological reading, by enrolling all such as 
External students, and the number now readies 120, of whom fifteen 
have qualified for the B.L). degree, and five for the L.Th. diploma. 
There is ample testimony from many External students testifying to 
the value that the Serampore course is to them in widening their 
outlook, stimulating thought, and giving a firmer grasp on those 
truths which they are engaged in expounding. It is noteworthy 
that in addition to pastors, teachers and evangelists, latterly 
missionaries whose earlier theological training had to be curtailed, 
have begun to avail themselves of the opportunities offered by the 
Serampore courses. Moreover thoso in touch with the affiliated 
Colleges tell us that affiliation has raised the academic standard of 
study, set higher ideals before the students, and given many of 
them a clear perception of the oneness of the Christian Church 
throughout India. In short, it is recognised on all sides by such 
as are competent to estimate the significance of the facts, that 
Serampore College, through its Higher Theological Department and 
its affiliated institutions is doing a piece of work vital in its import¬ 
ance to the future of Indian Christianity and the Indian Church. 

(iv) It remains to chronicle the fortunes of two other 
departments of the College—the Collegiate School and the Verna¬ 
cular Theological Department. The Serampore Collegiate School, 
which was as historic in its way as the College itself, was transferred 
in 1923 to Bishtupur, 24-Parganas, and its site occupied hy a 
College Hostel and other College extensions. In its new home it 
was known for a time as the William Carey High School, but later, 
in co-operation with the London Mission, (and more recently the 
Church Missionary Society) it became a Dnion Mission High School, 
under the name Shikha Sangha, thus carrying on the 1 Serampore 
spirit.’ 

The Vernacular Theological Department, which throughout 
the course of its long history was mainly intended for the training 
of evangelists and pastors for the London Baptist Mission and the 
Baptist Community of Bengal, is for the present at any rate closed. 
In 1926, the B.M.S., on account of financial difficulties was unable 
to take on any new candidates sent to ns for training. Towards the 
close of that year, a Conference representing various Baptist Unions 
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and some Churches, recommended by a considerable majority of 
votes, the transference of the department to some centre like Khulna, 
or Barisal with the prospect of co-operation with the Australian and 
American Baptists. This recommendation was in due course for¬ 
warded to the various Missions and Churches concerned. So far as 
Serampore College is concerned, we have endeavoured to remain as 
far as possible in the background in the discussion that has arisen 
on this subject, as our own object throughout has been in our 
theological training to serve Church and Mission in Bengal. It has 
however become increasingly clear that in future the men receiving 
vernacular training whether at Serampore or any other centre, will 
serve as Church pastors, rather than Mission agents, and it is for the 
Churches as distinct from the Mission in the last resort, to decide the 
kind of training they wish their men to receive. We at Serampore 
after the representative Conference held in Calcutta, were inclined 
to the view that the question had been finally disposed of and we 
were prepared to acquiesce, though regretfully, in the severance of 
our long standing relationship through the department with the 
Baptist Churches in Bengal, and believing that the relationship had 
been a mutually helpful one, and good for the students concerned. 

In the meantime the matter became a subject of keen dis¬ 
cussion in the Baptist Churches of Bengal, and at the request of the 
Baptist Union, the Bengal Baptist Union of Churches (known as 
Sangha), held a general meeting choosing Serampore as their place 
of Assembly. Foreign missionaries on the Serampore Staff took no 
part in the discussion that took place. The following is the account 
of what took place at Serampore, and what has taken place at 
subsequent meetings of the Sangha Executive : — 

“In the Conference of the Indian Church Unions held in Seiampore on 
February 6 last when the formal transfer of work was made to the “ Sangha ” 
(Bengal Baptist Church Union), the consideration of the location of the place 
for the training of the pastors came up. With the exception of the Barisal 
delegates, the whole Conference in one voice declared Serampore to be the right 
place for it, mainly because of its great traditions. They felt that North 
Indian Protestant Christianity started from Serampore which they regard a 
power-house from which the Churches of Bengal hitherto have drawn the 
dynamic of service. 

At this stage the B.M.S. intervened and again pressed on the chunjjies 
the claim of a central place where co-operation with other Missions was 
feasible. The Churches, however, were not keen on the kind of co-operation 
proposed, as they feared, in that case, there would be a clashing of ideals—the 
other Missions training men for paid work in Missions while “Shangha” 
would be training men for voluntary ministry in the Churches. 

The matter was refeired to the Executive of the “ Shaneha ” but in its 
first sitting no decision was arrived at. In the last meeting of the Shangha 
Executive, there was unanimity (though one Barisal representative was absent) 
as to the place, and Serampore was finally agreed upon: the Barisal delegates 
present freely voting in its favour, pointing out at the same time that to the 
best of their belief they voiced the opinion of the majority of the members of 
the Barisal Churches.” 

Whatever be the ultimate result, we shall continue to think 
and believe, unless patent facts belie our belief, that men trained in 
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the seclusion of rural life, and in the narrow conditions and 
.cramped outlook prevalent in Bengal villages, will be very different 
from those trained at Serampore with opportunities for general 
culture, and the broadening of mind and spirit through intimate 
contact with students, Christian and non-Christian, of such varied 
types! We have not done all we might have done for our 
vernacular students, but we have at any rate made them feel at 
home among 11 s, and if those who have been trained hero are 
consulted, practically to a man they will vote for continuing at 
Serampore. If we correctly understand the feelings of the Baptist 
community in Bengal and the movement of thought in Baptist 
Church circles since the suspension of the department we are not 
without hope that in due course we shall see a vernacular 
department, somewhat radically reorganized to meet changing needs, 
restored to its customary place in the life and activities of 
Serampore College. W,e admit that Serampore College buildings 
are different in respect, of beauty, grandeur and sanitation from 
what village youths are accustomed to in their village homos, hut as 
Meredith Townsend pointed out in regard to our material fabric 
“ Beauty is in itself an educating force, and the mere presence of grandeur 
elevates the growing intellect/' while an insight into what is involved 
in an elementary regard for sanitary laws is certainly obtained at 
Serampore. Students oE well-conducted Colleges ought to be the 
most effective apostles of sanitation to their own countrymen. 
We admit that students at Serampore learn habits which to some 
extent make them discontented with the simple conditions of village 
life. But these conditions arc sometimes indescribably insanitary. 
But as Or. Underhill long ago pointed out, in discussing this 
question, “True Education in all lands must raise a man in the estimation of 
his fellows, and call forth desires and expectations of a better home and more 
comforts than deep poverty can either reach or understand.” We however, 
wholly deny that allowances given to students at Serampore permit 
of expensive and extravagant habits of living unfitting them for 
simple village life under decent conditions. We admit that the 
Serampore student is sometimes inclined in his relations with 
missionaries to display an independence which is at times irritable, 
b?*t the District Missionary is sometimes inclined to think that his 
Indian brother must for ever remain in leading strings. Again we 
frankly admit that Serampore is not the centre of any great Church 
district, but apart from the small local Church, the oldest Protestant 
Bengali Church in the Presidency, there are several Churches, city 
and village, within quite easy reach of Serampore where preaching 
and experience are available for students, apart from what they 
secure during the long College vacations. But Serampore as no 
other place in Bengal, possesses the great advantage of inspiring 
spiritual traditions, visible religious memorials associated with 
great names, like Carey, Henry Martyn, and memories of 
self-sacrificing devotion and sanctified enterprise that have no 
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small influence 011 the growing minds of. youth, destined to 
be spiritual leaders of their Christian countrymen. We admit that* 
the unregulated employment of Mission agents by*a foreign agency 
and their payment from foreign funds, may encourage in some 
cases a professional spirit and delay the independence of the native 
Church, but the essence of the missionary spirit in the relation <Jf the 
Church of one nation to another is to bear one another’s burdens in 
the spirit of Christ, and the Church in India, judged from mistaken 
standards is still appallingly weak. National prejudices or needs 
must not be the decisive factor in the distribution of the Lord’s money*, 
There can be no solution of the missionary problem in a land like 
India, until the foreign missionaries in a spirit ot true Christian 
humility and brotherhood, recognise the privilege and duty of 
working through the Church in India for India’s evangelization and 
placing all their resources, in the way of ,men and money, at the 
disposal of a Church of Christ in India /reed from all taunt of 
colour and racial prejudice. 

(v) The survey that I have attempted of the modern period 
of tho history of the College will remain incomplete unless grateful 
mention is made of certain names that, are associated with the 
reorganisation and building up of the College on its present basis. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than to assume that an 
Institution such as ours is the result of the work of one, two or three 
men, however important the contributions they have made, whether 
in this country or at home to our upbuilding. I think it is true to 
say that no one man has been indispensable though many both at 
home and in this country, whether from an academic or administra¬ 
tive or personal standpoint, have rendered indispensable services, 
without which the College would be very different from what it is. 
Speaking of the members of the staff now no more with us, reference 
may be made to Messrs. W. Sutton Page, John Drake, T. H. Robin¬ 
son, A. C. Underwood, G. II. Matthews, J. I. Hasler and A. C. 
Ghosh, all members of the B.M.S.; Prof. S. C. Mukerji and 
Father Geevergese (now Mar Ivanius, Bishop of Bethany, Travan- 
coro), who all are among those who by conscientious and steady 
work and noble Christian influence have left their mark on the life 
of the institution and have contributed not a little to the advance¬ 
ment of the prestige and usefulness of the College. Particular 
reference perhaps may be made to Mr. Sutton Page and his in¬ 
valuable pioneer work in the early stages of our reorganisation, 
to the outstanding character of the services rendered by Mr. Drake 
as Registrar of the Senate, over a period of several years, and by 
Mr. Mukerji as Secretary of the Arts Department during the whole 
period of his connection with us. We have lost many men in the 
course of our recent history, some of whom such as Dr. Robinson 
and Dr. Underwood are occupying high academic positions in the 
homeland, and others have been obliged to retire for health reasons. 

To all we give the assurance that we are not in danger of forgetting 
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Jthera. I make no detailed reference for obvious reasons to our 
present staff, bat to all of them ami specially to the Vice-Principal,. 
Mr. Rawson and the Officiating Vice-Principal Mr. Angus, whether 
members of the Faculty, or lecturers, and last, but no least to our 
faithfjpl tried clerks, I give the assurance of deep appreciation and 
gratitude for, all they have done through the years and doing sO 
faithfully and efficiently. Nor must We forget those at home, without 
whose aid we could not carry on for a day. Mr. Stuart, Council 
Sgeretary for all the years from the beginning of our reorganisation 
has borne the burden and heat of the day, and is still doing so, with 
the assistance of Mr. Wilson, Foreign Secretary of the JB.M.S. 
It would not be fitting on my part to say much of the Masters of the 
College during our period of reorganisation, Mr. Meredith Town¬ 
send, Mr. A. H. Baynes, Dr. George Gould, Sir Alfred Peace Gould 
and Mr. J. H. Oldham. All in their way have been pillars of 
strength to us, and Mr. Oldham in particular helped us through a 
crisis in our relations with the B.M.S. that removed a heavy burden 
of anxiety at the time from our shoulders. Invaluable triends of 
the College, more from an unofficial standpoint through our 
reorganisation period have been Messrs Herbert Anderson and 
William Carey, while Mr. Pearce Carey's new Life of his great 
ancestor has done much to keep alive and oxtend the Serampore 
tradition in England and other lands. 

(vi) In conclusion, I may summarise in brief some of our 
ideals and plans. As a College we stand for a union of piety and 
learning. We believe that the fear o£ God is the beginning of wisdom, 
and that the advancement of learning should be associated with the 
promotion of sound religion and the formation of character. We 
therefore make no apology for the religious and missionary character 
of our foundation. We should consider it a sin if we attempted to vio¬ 
late any tender conscience, and we thankfully accept whatever light and 
truth is found in any of the great teachers and prophets oE the past, 
whether they be Greek, Roman, Buddhist, Hindu or Muharamedan, 
but our religions life and thinking is based on the conviction that 
the prophet of Nazareth is the Light of the world. We are not 
troabled as to whether we are missionaries first and educationists 
second or vice versa. We consider that the true missionary must he 
an educationist, and the complete educationist must be a missionary. 
We stand for the education of the whole man, and the consecration 
of all hnman powers to the service of God and humanity. Then tou 
we believe in the union for educational purposes of Christians of one 
body with those of another, and of Indian Christians with their 
non-Christian fellow-students and countrymen. We have had on our 
staff at different times members of the Anglican, Orthodox Syrian, 
Presbyterian and Congregational communions. In our experience 
the basis of successful co-operation is scrupulous respect for one 
another's standpoint, and full liberty in matters where agreement is 
impossible. Co-operation with us means comprehension and not 
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absorption. The intermingling of students of varied types, Christian 
and non-Christian, is in our experience altogether healthy, and is of 
no small help in the interests of broad culture and strong 
character. As a College we stand for quality first, quantity second. 
There is no danger of our institution becoming a profitable 
investment. At present the expenses of the institution are borne in 
somewhat varying proportion by the four following interests: 
(1) The College Council, (2) The Baptist Missionary Society, (3) 
The Government of Bengal, (4) The Students themselves. The 
whole problem of the future development of the College is vitally 
.conditioned by the extent of financial support wo receive irom the 
general public and from the Government and before them we shall 
continue to place our immediate plans and our larger hopes. We 
are not mere visionaries, and we shall not abandon our sacred 
task and our high hopes if we do not get everything we ask for all 
at once. But we shall be untrue to our history and to our great 
traditions if we lose sight of the noble vision of our founders and 
their constructive plans for the future of Serampore College. We 
are here in a spirit of brotherhood and service. Like the Master 
whom we imperfectly serve, we are among you with the one desire 
to minister and not to be ministered untp. We are working in our 
humble way for a new and emancipated India, and our highest 
hopes will be fulfilled when we see the India, freed from such 
shackles of the dead past as now obstruct her progress, taking her 
full share and her destined place in the world’s life, in that parlia¬ 
ment of man, that federation of the world, to which, through the 
overruling providence of God, the nations of mankind are at last 
surely and swiftly moving. 



jpanoa in Eraniptebav anfr Jntua. 

The story of the Danish connection with India and Seram¬ 
pore, and the significance of that connection from the standpoint of 
Serampore College cannot be allowed to be forgotten by friends and 
students of the Indian missionary enterprises. • 

Commercial relations of India with the western world go 
back to long before the Christian era. There are traces of small 
colonial settlements of Greek origin for three centuries before Christ 
in the Punjab and on the North-West frontiers, consequent on 
Alexander the Great’s invasion, and the Graeco-Buctrian kingdoms 
that followed in its train, and many coins with Greek inscriptions 
have been discovered. In the early centuries of our era, so far as 
the Tamil and Malayali states of the far South are concerned, an 
extensive trade was, carried on with the Roman Empire, and pepper 
and other spices from the Malabar Coast Were in great demand, and 
Roman golden coins widely circulated. But throughout this period, 
as in the early days of the East India Company, it was more usual 
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for the Europeans settling in India for purposes of trade to become 
Hinduised, rather than tor Indians with whom they came in con¬ 
tact to become Hellenisod and westernised. Ambassadors, officials, 
and travellers have given us a good deal of interesting information 
regarding life and thought in ancient India, but we owe very little 
in this respect to the merchants. Europeans and Indians owe a 
good deal to the merchants in the matter of material comforts and 
conveniences, but as Mr. Vincent Smith points out, business people 
in ancient and modern times naturally coniine themselves to their 
trade affairs, without troubling about anything else (unless there is 
danger of it interfering with their trade) and “ if modern Europe 
had to depend upon Bombay and Calcutta merchants for its know¬ 
ledge of India, it would not know much.'’ 

The Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in tho seventh 
century A.D. definitely closed the direct connections between 
Europe and India, and thenceforward all Indian wares which reached 
the west passed through Muhammedan hands and lands. These wares 
were transmitted from the markets of the Levant to Venico which in 
line course acquired enormous wealth by its monopoly of eastern 
commerce. The advanturous Portuguese began to look with envy 
on the great city that ‘ held the gorgeous East in fee,’ and so sought 
to discover a sea route to India by way of the Cape, and when 
Vasco Da Gama, after a voyage of eleven months, anchored at 
Calicut with three tiny ships on May 20th, 1408, six years after the 
discovery of the West Indian Islands by Columbus, and only one 
year after the discovery of the American mainland by Sebastian 
Cabot, it meant for the modern European nations the re-discovery of 
the eastern world of India and China, and the opening up of 
relationships, commercial, political, social and religious, of which 
one of tho humble products is Scrainporc College. Indeed all 
around us here in Serampore there are tangible evidences of this 
new relationship. To the west of us are the India Jute Mills, to 
the east of us the Government Weaving Institute, to the north of 
us Government House across the river, to the south of us the East 
Indian Railway ; and encircling us a Municipality with its Indian 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman. Da Gama was received at Lisbon 
with national rejoicings as enthusiastic as those with which Spain 
had greeted the return of Columbus. The Portuguese, with the 
support of the Pope, conceived dreams of a great Oriental Empire, 
and during the whole of the J 6th century, after eliminating their 
Arab rivals in India, they enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental trade, 
and openly their three objects were conquest, commerce and conver¬ 
sion. But the task of founding and maintaining a great oriental 
empire in India was too great for a small country like Portugal, 
and the quality of the men they sent out steadily deteriorated, while 
their bigotry and intolerance aroused fierce opposition in India itself. 
During the seventeenth century the Dutch maritime power was the . 
first in the world, and they established numerous settlements in 
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India, Ceylon, and the Malayan Archipelago, ousting the Portuguese 
on all sides. But the Dutch never took the trouble to acquire anj? 
Formidable military power in their Indian Settlements, concentrating 
as they did their attention chiefly on Java and the Spice Islands. 
In the meantime, early in the seventeenth century, companies of 
English and, somewhat later, French merchants appeared on the 
scene, resolved to capture for themselves and their respective coun¬ 
tries a share of the rich trade of the East. The English in due 
course obtained possession of most of the Dutch Indian Settlements 
and the eighteenth century is notable for the successful struggle of 
the British East India Company for supremacy against French, 
Muhammedans and Marathas. The India oE the 18th century was 
a land of turmoil and war. The great Mogul Empire had waned, 
and its rulers had become impotent puppets in the hands of their 
own viceroys. The last remnant of their power was successfully 
challenged by the powerful Maratha Confederacy of Western India. 
Like the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, the English went to 
India simply for trade. The exigences of the situation compelled 
them to take up the burden of Empire in the interests of their very 
existence as a trading company. After the great Emperor Aurang- 
zeb had passed away in 1707, plundering armies of adventurers, 
Hindu or Muhammedan dominated the situation. It was at this 
stage that there took shape in the brains of Dumas and Dupleix, 
Governors of the French Trading Settlements, the dream of found¬ 
ing a great French Empire on the ruins of the Muhammedan domi¬ 
nion falling to pieces around them. English merchants, who at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century were in possession of three 
principal settlements, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, defended by 
modest fortifications, saw clearly that the realisation of the French 
dream meant the ultimate ruin of all British commerce with the 
East, and to preserve their own existence they were driven into the 
field of war to oppose the political aims of the French and the 
aggressive Maratha powers. For a period it appeared as if the 
French were destined to become the paramount power in India, and 
if Dupleix had been adequately supported from home, he would have 
gone down to history as the founder of a great French Empire «in 
the East. It was at this stage, when English hopes were low, that 
young Robert Clive, a ‘writer' in the East India Company began a 
career of brilliant achievements, that resulted, though his methods 
were at times wholly unscrupulous, in establishing British supremacy- 
in India. His gallant defence of Arcot in 1751 which gave Clive a 
European reputation, was followed up by a series of conflicts which 
completed the ruin of the French Company, while six years later 
his victory at Plassey over the Nawab of Bengal is generally 
regarded as the beginning of the British Empire in the East. 
Warren Hastings organised the Empire which Clive had founded, 
while Wellesley doubled the territories of the Company, and made 
the British the one paramount power in the Peninsula by bis system. 
of subsidiary alliances with native princes. 
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Portuguese, Dutch, French and English were all great 
imperial powers with world-wide activities and political ambitions. 
Denmark, a little country with no particular ambitions for large 
territories and imperial expansion, gave birth in 161G to an East 
Indian Company, at the time when the Dutch challenged the 
Portuguese power in India. Four years later Danish merchants 
settled in Ceylon ami South India, and on a narrow strip of the 
Coromandel Coast, sooth of Madras, purchased by them from the 
Rajah of Tanjore, they established the trading station of Tramjuebar 
which soon developed into a busy commercial centre. Somewhat less 
than a century and a half later (1755) another factory was establish¬ 
ed at Serampore on the Hooghly, some 15 miles from Calcutta. 
These two comparatively unimportant Danish Settlements (sold to 
the British in 1815) will ever continue to be of abiding interest to 
the student of Protestant Missions in India, for Tranquebar was the 
cradle of Protestant missions in South India and Serampore became 
recognised as the homo of Protestant Christianity in North India, 
and in a wider sense as the cradle of the whole modern missionary 
movement through.organised missionary societies and churches. 

To the religiously inclined King ot Denmark, Frederick the 
Fourth, belongs the honour of initiating Evangelical Missions in 
Tranquebar and Southern India in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. All the trading companies, including the Danish, had by 
thei r energetic pursuit of trade reaped a rich harvest in the East, but 
throughout the whole of the seventeenth century, the Protestant 
nations of Europe in touch with Tndia, had entertained no thought 
of any moral obligation or religious duty owing to the peoples of the 
hind whence their great wealth was obtained. India was regarded 
as a country to be exploited for gain, and nothing more. In the 
Churches of the Reformation, it must be confessed, the missionary 
spirit had not yet been born, and herein the Roman Church was far in 
advance of official Protestantism, the explanation perhaps being that 
the Reformed Churches were too busy building up their constitution 
and formulating their theology to give much thought to the religious 
claims of men in the distant parts of the earth. On the Royal House 
of JDenmark—influenced as it was by the deep devotional feeling of 
the German Pietists, forerunners of the Methodist movement in 
England—fell the task of redeeming Protestantism from the 
century-long disgrace of indifference on the part of the powers 
concerned to the social progress and the intellectual and religious 
enlightenment of the Indian peoples. The King’s conscience became 
striken one evening in March 1705 as he was reading in his palace 
certain official papers containing the story of an appeal of a Danish 
soldier’s widow in Tranquebar, and his thoughts turned from 
consideration of the woman's sad lot to the conditions and needs of 
suffering men and women among India's own people. His chaplain 
and court preacher Dr. Liitkens— a Pietist who had been transferred 
in 1704 from Berlin to Copenhagen—was hastily summoned,, and 
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when asked where he could find a suitable missionary the good old 
man replied “ Here am I, send me.” But his age unfitted him for 
such an enterprise. On the command of the King he undertook to 
look out for younger men suited for this hazardous work. The 
religious life of Denmark like that of most of the other countries of 
Europe at that time was at a very low ebb, it being the fashion to 
glorify reason as the highest of faculties, and condemn enthusiasm 
as the worst of follies, and so qualified men wero not forthcoming 
from the Danish Church. The .Pietist movement (the later kindred 
Methodist movement was initiated by Wesley at a groat centre of 
education, Oxford) found its home in Germany at what became a 
famous educational centre, the University of Halle, and there the 
dead bones of German orthodoxy and rationalism were being 
marvellously stirred, and under the influence of the saintly Francke 
(next to Spener, the chief representative of the Pietist movement) 
numbers of young men were being trained for Christian work, 
and fired with evangelical zeal. Ho it happened that two young 
students of Francke, Ziegenbalg and Pliitshau by name, entered the 
service of Denmark as ‘ltoyal Danish Missionaries’ (in this respect 
differing from Carey and his colleagues who came out to India a 
century later as representatives of churches and an organized 
mission). The two pioneers sailed for the distant settlement in 
November 1705, and seven months later, the ship in which the 
missionaries were, cast anchor off Tranquebar. But a rude awaken¬ 
ing awaited them. They soon found that the Danish and other 
officials and merchants residing in the settlement were hostile to a 
degree to this new enterprise. Tranquebar wa<j at that time 
a prosperous town, peopled by settlers of varied type:. Danish and 
German merchants with their staffs of assistants,, a Governor 
(Hassius) who in this case was by birth a Norwegian, and his 
suite, and a handful of European troops, mainly of Danish or 
German nationality. For ninety years the ordinary routine of 
business and pleasure had gone on, and the outward religious 
proprieties observed by a weekly service in the garrison Church 
conducted by the Government Chaplain, but any kind of social or 
religious work among the people of the land was not so much* as 
dreamed of. To the settlers in Tranquebar the news of the arrival 
of two new missionaries was, accordingly wholly unwelcome as an 
unwarrantably disturbing element in their comfortable routine. The 
leading officials of the company resident in Denmark were at one 
with them in this respect, and though they could not oppose their 
Sovereign directly, they sent out secret instructions to the Tranquebar 
Governor (to whom their commands were thoroughly congenial) to 
bring the enterprise to a speedy end. A most unpleasant reception 
awaited the two missionaries. They had to wait several days on 
board, but at last they succeeded in landing* in a small boat through 
the intervention of a friend. After several hours’ waiting outside 
the town the Governor caime out to see them, accompanied by 
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magistrates and two Danish chaplains. He told them frankly that 
they were a mere nuisance and were not wanted. When he saw the 
King’s letter and seal he became silent, but what he enquired, could 
the King know about such things ? The two chaplains gave the 
missionaries an equally freezing reception. In due course the 
Governor and his suite withdrew, leaving the new coiners alone in 
the market place, and there they remained for some hours until 
a secretary took pity on them, and brought them to the house of his 
father-in-law who spoke German. 

iSuch was the reception accorded to the first Protestant 
missionaries that ever stood on Indian soil. As Dr. Ogilvio writes 
" Roman missionaries had ever behind them, if not the sympathy, at least the 
protection of the Portuguese and Spanish authorities within their own territories. 
Private hostility dared not go to extremes. But for Ziengenbalg, and many 
another, llici e was no such restraining influence and when he and Pliitshau 
stood derelict on the square of Tranquebar, they lasted the beginning' of a 
petty and malignant persecution, which was destined to last for years. Only 
too keenly did Governor Hassuis carry out the shameful instruction*- sent out 
secretly from home. Every possible obstacle was put in the missionaries’ way, 
insults public and private were heaped upon them, calculated to degrade them 
in the eyes of the natives, and if bitter opposition could have ended the mission, 
then in spite of its enjoying the countenence of Denmark’s King, it certainly 
would have come to a speedy close. But Ziegenbalg and Pliitshau were more 
than King Frederick’s missionaries. I"hey served the King of kings. Behind 
them they were conscious of the divine call and the divine power, and in that 
they found the needed suength and courage.” 

The first difficulty that Ziegenbalg and his comrade had to 
faco was that ot language. They were Germans in a Danish Settle¬ 
ment. To reach the natives of the country two media of communi¬ 
cation offered, Tamil the Dravidian language of the country, and 
Portuguese, at that time a lingua frawa for many of the natives as 
well as for the half-caste population. Six days after their arrival in 
India they began their language studies. For purposes of Tamil 
they joined an elementary school for Tamil children, and sitting 
down with the little pupils they learned the alphabet, and like 
the children around them, wrote their exercises with the fiuger on 
the sand. In twelve months’ time Ziegenbalg was able to converse, 
argue and preach fluently in Tamil. So the early days passed, with 
tl\e missionaries acquiring Tamil and at the same time ministering 
to Germans, to halt-caste (so-called Portuguese) and to the slaves of 
the Settlement, unfortunate lowcaste Hindus who for the sake of 
food had given themselves to be the serfs of the Danish settlers. 
Soon a Mission Boarding School was established for the training of 
such children as might be given into their care. Inquirers 
and catechumens (at first mostly from the slave and half-caste com¬ 
munities) were given two hours’ daily instruction for a prolonged 
period, for undue haste in baptizing (in this respect they were wholly 
different from their Roman predecessors) was never a fault with 
these pioneers. The Governor’s antipathy however remained a 
constant irritant, and in 1708, on a trifling pretext, Ziegenbalg was 
seized and thrown into prison for four weary months. J No one was 
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allowed to visit him, and he was even denied pen and ink. The 
Governor too watched the home correspondence of the missionaries! 
and extracted portions from their letters which h» destroyed. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships Ziegenbalg was called upon 
to suffer, the work progressed, and he was cheered by a whole series 
of encouragements. Both Indians and Europeans came forward to 
show him real sympathy and furnish him with financial aid. Con¬ 
verts multiplied, one important accession being a gifted Tamil poet 
whose powers were at once utilized in the service of the Mission. 
Ziegenbalg like all Protestant missionaries recognized the living power 
of the Bible as an instrument of divine enlightenment and regenera¬ 
tion, and so a little more than two years after reaching India, 
he began the translation of the New Testament into Tamil and 
finished it in 1711, and before his death he had translated the Old 
Testament as far as Ruth. In spite of his manifold labours on the 
field he was a diligent foreign correspondent with the home base. 
Many of the letters he wrote to his old teacher, and Pietist leader, 
Francke and to others, were translated into English and published 
as a booklet, under the title u Propagation of the Gospel in the East: 
being an account of the success of two Danish missionaries, lately sent 
to the East Indies, for the conversion of the heathens in Malabar 
(at that time a general term for the whole of the far Southern part of India), 
In several letters to their correspondents in Europe containing,—A 
narrative of their voyage to the coast of Coromandel, their settlement in 
Iram/uebar, the Divinity and Philosophy of the Malabarians, their 
language and manners, the Impediments obstructing their conversion, 
the several methods taken by these missionaries, the wonderful Provi¬ 
dences attending them , and the progress they have already made. 
Rendered into English from the High Dutch.” Truly a long title for 
a small book of one hundred pages, but as the first letters of Indian 
missionaries of the Reformed faith written to the home churches, 
these epistles of Ziegenbalg will always possess a unique value, 
both the complete German collection and the English selection. The 
publication of the letters in England won the warm sympathy and 
active help of the recently formed societies for the Propagation of 
the Gospel (limited by its constitution to British Colonies) and for 
promoting Christian knowledge (known as S.P.G. and S.P.C.K.)/ 

In 1711 Plfitshau had been compelled for health reasons to 
return to Europe, and was unable to come back to India; but 
accompanied by a Tamil convert, he toured through Germany and 
England, creating much interest in both countries, particularly in 
England. In October 1714 Ziegenbalg himself, after eight years’ 
Indian service, sailed for Europe, taking with him a young native, 
Maleiappen, to serve as an assistant to him in perfecting bis Tamil 
Dictionary, and in translating the Old Testament, work to which be 
devoted himself on the voyage. Things of great promise “had been 
accomplished since the day when he and nis companion bad stood 
alone in the city square, destitute, despised and forsaken of all men. 
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Then there had been no native Christians save those connected with 
the Roman Mission ; now he was leaving behind him 221 baptized 
Christians, twenty-six catechumens preparing for baptism, five 
charity schools with seventy-eight children in attendance, a Church 
and a mission house, the nucleus of a Christian literature in the 
Tamil language, thirty-two works of greater or less importance 
having been issued, and above all, the Gospels circulating in the 
language of the people, with the complete New Testament soon to 
follow." Before starting, the Governor sought reconciliation with 
him, and Ziegenbalg consented to forgive and forget all the wrongs 
which himself and the Mission had received, ilassius however was 
soon after this recalled, and his place filled by a governor who was 
an ardent sympathiser with missionary work. After visiting the 
continent Ziegenbalg proceeded to England, and was every where 
received with sympathy, the King, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, all showing their good-will. 

By August 1717 Ziegenbalg was once more at Tranqnebar, 
and found the work proceeding satisfactorily and hopefully under 
his colleague, the able and devoted Griindler. New schools had 
been opened, the congregation Lad increased, and preparations were 
being made for the erection of a new Church—tlx; foundation stone 
of the new building was laid by the Governor of the Settlement— 
and under the name ot the New Jerusalem Church it remains to-day 
with its spacious proportions and inspiring history, the object of 
leading interest in Tranquebar. But dark days were near. 
Ziegenbalg had overestimated his powers, and spent himself Indore 
he attained to middle age. “To these there was added,” to quote Dr. 
Ugilvie “trouble of a kind that has embittered tlu* lives of not a few mission¬ 
aries since his day—needless friction with the home authorities. 1 he Mission 
Board at Copenhagen received a new Chairman named Wendt, a man godly 
and sincere, but of hopelessly narrow outlook. He succumbed to the influence 
of Bovingh (a junior colleague of Ziegenbalg who had in association with 
Hassius studiously thwarted the efforts and plans of the eloer missionaries, but 
had since quitted the country from ill-health), and Ziegenbalg with his 
statesmanlike methods and wide-stretching aims became suspect. To Wendt 
it seemed that the apostolic methods were being entirely forsaken. The 
securing of a stable base with church and schools and training institution 
(which had in the meantime been started) the mastering of the literature and 
the religions of the natives, the provision of a varied Christian literature, and 
the diffusion of much general knowledge these aims and methods '''^ re 
frowned upon, and in their stead Ziegenbalg and his colleagues were bidden 
copy the apostles, embrace poverty and go out two and two preaching to the 
. people the simple Gospel. Ziegenbalg was pierced to the very heart. It needed 
his death and that of the like-minded Griindler to bring the Home Board to 
confess its cruel folly, and » evert to the ways of the men it had sacrificed, but 

the evil had been done, and the shame will ever abide.” The end came 10 

February 1719 when he was only thirty-six, and after he had given 
thirteen years to missionary work. Griindler, his faithful colleague, 
patiently submitting to senseless directions from home regarding 
preaching tours, died a year later. The news of these two fatalities 
liad a most salutary effect at home. Wendt fell into disfavour and 
was dismissed from his post. 
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The details of Ziegenbalg's work are the commonplaces of 
missionary work to-day. But it was he who successfully initiated 
the methods now so universal in mission lands—schools, churches, 
catechising, mission seminaries, Bible translation, all based on the 
assumption (in this respect, again be it noted, they were radically 
different from their Roman predecessors in India) that conversion 
to and baptism into the new faith must be accompanied by a change 
of heart and a change of life, and be based on individual convic¬ 
tion. His attitude to caste however in the infant Church at 
Tranquebar is now generally regarded in Protestant circles in India 
as inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and the attitude of 
Carey and all later Protestant missionaries to the caste evil was 
uncompromising from the outset. Following the methods long 
recognized by the Roman missionaries, the Church at Tranquebar 
assigned separate places to the Sudras and the Pariahs during 
worship ; and at the celebration of the Iiobf Communion, the Sudras, 
women as well as men, approached the Table before the Pariahs. 
This was the mistake of a poineer, and to-day it is easy for us to 
say with Nehemiah Goreh, a distinguished Brahmin convert of the 
nineteenth century, “Christianity with caste would be no Christian¬ 
ity at all.*"' 

We cannot note in any detail the work oE Ziegenbalg’s 
successors in the south. Benjamin Schultze who landed in 1719 
was a man of considerable linguistic gifts and great energy. In 
the meantime the work of the mission had been extended in other 
directions. The centres of the English colonial power in South 
India, Madras and Cuddalore, or as they were then called Fort St. 
George, and Fort St. David, gave opportunities of service to mem¬ 
bers of the Danish-Halle mission with Tranquebar as its centre. 
When Schultzo returned to Germany in 1714, Philipp Fabricius 
took charge of the Mission station at Madras, and remained in 
charge of it for close on half a century. He was a really great 
Tamil scholar, far superior to his predecessors, and his favourite 
employment was revising the Tamil translation of the Bible, and 
composing Tamil hymns, and all subsequent translations of the 
Tamil Bible have been deeply indebted to that of Fabricius. His 
unfortunate money transactions however brought him to serious 
trouble and disgrace. 

»But the brightest star in the constellation of the Danish- 
Halle Mission was Christian Frederick Schwartz. Devoted as an. 
infant by a godly mother to Christian service, he was trained in the 
University of Halle, and there began the study of the Tamil 
language and people under Schultze, at that time retired at Halle 
doing literary work. He arrived in India in 1750, and never again 
quitted it to the day of his death in 1798, when Carey was still a*> 
unknown planter in North Bengal. “ HisTife naturally falls into three 
sections” writes Ogilvie “corresponding 1 to the three centres from which he 
worked Tranquebar (1750-66), Trihchinopoly (1766-78) Tanjore (1778-98) —and 
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in a general way it may be said that each of these three stations saw one particular 
• feature of Schwartz’s work emphasised. At Tranquebar he is Schwartz the 
missionary, pure and simple; at Trichinopoly besides being the missionary he 
is also Schwartz the military chaplain ; and at Tanjore to these two callings he 
adds a third, and is Schwartz the statesman and councillor. But whether at 
Tranquebar, Trichinopoly or Tanjore he is before all things and through all 
circumstances, the Ambassador of Christ.” These years in India were 
years of' fierce wars between the English and French, and their 
respective native allies, Hindu and Muhammedan, along the 
Coromandel Coast. The years at Tranquebar were crowded with 
teaching, preaching, conversing and witnessing, and it was then was 
forged the intimate bond of understanding and affection between 
himself and the Hindu people. When a military chaplain at 
Trichinopoly, at first his imperfect knowledge of English made him 
read a sermon by some English divine at the English service for 
soldiers but soon ho was able to use the English tongue freely and 
he preached with great effect. lie did much for the education of 
poor children and the orphans of European soldiers, and if he was 
welcome at the officers’ mess and bungalows and the soldiers’ 
barrack room, his visits to the homes of the Indians, high born 
Hindu and Muhammadan, and the pariah’s hut, were yet more 
frequent and no less welcome. When at Tanjore, his friendship 
with the Rajah, and his position as a member of the Council, made 
him for many years the real ruler of the state. “Loved, revered and 
honoured on all sides he was a living benediction to Tanjore and its people, 
and an influence for good over the whole of the South East of India.” 
When the powerful and haughty Hyder Ali of Mysore was required 
to receive an embassy from the English, whom he distrusted, he 
said he would treat with them through Schwartz. “Send me the 
Christian,” said the native prince, "he will not deceive me.” His regard 
for Schwartz was so great that he issued orders through his officers 
saying, “Let the venerable padre go about everywhere without hindrance, 
since he is a holy man, and will not injure me.” And SO, while 100,000 
native soldiers were ravaging the Carnatic, and multitudes were 
fleeing in dismay to Tanjore, Schwartz moved about unmolested. 
The Rajah of Tanjore, a few months before his death, requested 
Schwartz to act as guardian to his adopted son Serfojee. The trust 
was accepted and faithfully discharged. At his funeral an effort 
to sing a hymn was suppressed by the noise of the wailing of the 
Hindn mourners who thronged the premises. The inscription on 
his grave is a worthy testimony to the good name of ‘‘The Royal 
Priest of Tanjore ”, which clung to him long after his death, and 
which even to-day pervades the Tamil Mission like a gracious 
perfume: 

To THE MEMORY OF THE 

Rev. Christian Frederick Schwartz, 

Born Sonnenburg, of Neumark, in the Kingdom of Prussia, 

The 28th October, 1726, 

And died at Tanjore the 12th February, 1798, 

In the 72nd year of his age. 
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Devoted from his early manhood to the office of 
Missionary in the East, 

The similarity of his situation to that of# 

The first preachers of the Gospel 
Produced in him a peculiar resemblance to 
The simple sanctity of the 
Apostolic character. 

His natural vivacity won the affection, 

As his unspotted probity and purity of life 
Alike commanded the reverence, of the 
Christian, Muhammadan and Hindu. 

For, sovereign princes, Hindu and Muhammadan, 

Selected this humble pastor 
As the medium of negotiation with 
The British Government, 

And the very marble that here records his virtues 
Was raised by 

The liberal affection and esteem of the 
Rajah of Tanjore t 
Maharaja Serfojee. 

According to Bishop Heber, Schwartz was ‘‘one of the most 
active and fearless, as well as one of the most successful missionaries who have 
appeared since the Apostles.” After his death and with the beginning 
of the 19th century the Danish Mission with its Anglo-Danish deve¬ 
lopments (the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
gave active help throughout) experienced a decadence so rapid and 
profound that it forms tho most regrettable episode in the whole 
history of modern Indian missions. By the end of the 18th century 
rationalism had again spread like a canker through Germany and 
Denmark, and Halle was no longer the home of Pietism. On the 
field the consequences were disastrous on account of the failure of 
missionaries or the type of missionaries sent out, and the toleration 
of caste by the missionaries led to equally disastrous results in the 
decline of vigorous church life. (It is estimated that Church 
members declined in a generation or so after the death of 
Schwartz from 20,000 to 5,000.) Recovery did not begin until 
English and American missionaries made a new start in the same 
fields at a later stage. But without Tranquebar and the work of 
men like Ziegenbalg and Schwartz, there could have been no 
Serampore Mission for that was made possible only by the ne?W 
Danish official attitude expressed through Colonel Bie, who in the 
earlier years of his service at Tranquebar had been influenced by 
Schwart®. Tranquebar paved the way for Serampore and the whole 
Protestant missionary enterprise in Northern India. 
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In the month of May, 1793 , Carey and his party were all 
ready in a British ship, The Earl of Oxford , waiting at Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight, to sail for India. To the consternation of all 
concerned, an anonymous letter from some one in touch with the 
authorities was placed in the hands of the captain, warning him 
that he would lose his command if he allowed passengers, and 
those missionaries, to travel to India by his ship, without the 
leave of the East India Company. Forthwith they were turned 
out, bag and baggage, and their passage money was returned to 
them. For a time Carey thought that he would attempt to reach 
India overland, but a Danish vessel, the, Kron Princessa Maria 
sailing for Serampore came to the rescue, and at noon on June 
13 th, Carey and his somewhat large party including the erratic 
and yet apostolic Dr.» John Thomas sailed from Dover in a 
Danish ship of six hundred tons owned and captained by an 
Englishman who had become a naturalised Danish subject and 
described by Carey as a wide reader, and one of the most polite 
and accomplished gentlemen that ever bore the name of a sea 
captain. When they reached the Hooghly five months later, 
these missionary outlaws—so deeply suspected and feared for 
their revolutionary religious principles ol human brotherhood by 
the political powers of those days—instead of arriving as passen¬ 
gers in the Kron Princessa Maria, betook themselves on the 
advice of the friendly Captain Christmas, to a native fishing boat 
and so reached Calcutta on November nth, unseen by and 
unknown to the hostile officials of Government House and 
Writers' Buildings. 

Six years later, during which period Carey had served as 
a missionary in the guise of an indigo planter in North Bengal, 
the Danes again came to the rescue. Carey had sent word home 
that more missionaries might be sent to Bengal, if they came out 
registered as assistants to his indigo factory. On May 29 th, 1799 * 
a party, which included Joshua Marshman, William Ward and 
others, sailed for India from Portsmouth in the Criterion, an 
American vessel, in charge of Captain Wickes, a gracious Christian- 
personality. When these inexperienced young men reached 
Calcutta in the following October, instead of following Carey's 
advice, and registering themselves as assistants for Carey's indigo 
factory at Malda, they openly avowed to the East India Company's 
pilot that they were missionaries proceeding to the Danish 
Settlement at Serampore. In the meantime Captain Wickes had 
taken the precaution of transferring the missionary party to two 
small boats, and sending them to Serampore, where they landed 
on Sunday morning, October 13 th, 1799 . But the fat was in the 
fire. True the missionary party had escaped to Danish Seram¬ 
pore td avoid arrest (much in the same way as some Bengalis are 
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said to make use of French Chandernagore to-day), but the police 
had got busy, and submitted the pilot’s report to the Governor* 
General in Council. Captain Wickes was told tHat he would not 
be allowed to unload his vessel in Calcutta unless he brought 
back his passengers from Serampore, and undertook to ship them 
back to England immediately. The Governor of Serampore, 
Colonel Bie who while serving in Danish Tranquebar many 
years before had, as we have seen, come under the influence of the 
great German missionary, Schwartz, now came forward and 
resolved to assist this Baptist missionary party to the limit of his 
power. He was a man of small stature but great courage and 
resolution. During the forty years he had spent in Serampore, 
he had frequently come into conflict with the British authorities 
in Calcutta through resisting their demand for the surrender of 
fugitives who had sought protection under his flag. True he had 
no soldiers and no fortifications to enforce his orders. His only 
defence was a small battery used for firing off salutes, but he 
knew the strength of international law and treaty engagements 
and he now came forward and assured the missionaries that they 
were quite safe with him and welcome to remain. It was 
through Colonel Bie's strong intervention and at the same time 
conciliatory procedure, that the noble-minded Governor-General 
of the day, Lord Wellesley, a man as just as he was wise, passed 
orders, contrary to the wishes of his police officers and minor 
officials, favourable to Captain Wickes, and the right of the 
missionaries to regard Serampore as a place of refuge. Moreover 
it was through Bie’s intervention and promise of official and 
personal support, that Carey decided to abandon his indigo 
factory in North Bengal, and establish his missionary colony at 
Serampore itself where he and his new colleagues would be 
allowed to establish schools, print the Scriptures and teach and 
preach without challenge. 

Six years later again there was trouble during the acting 
Governorship of Sir George Barlow, and again the mission was 
saved by the strong action of the Danish Governor, Colonel 
Krefting. There was a grave mutiny of Indian troops at Velloje, 
a thousand miles from Serampore. On the principle that any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with, the anti-missionary party 
belonging to the Government, blamed the missionaries for the 
outrage, and with clamorous views demanded their expulsion from 
India, though as a matter of fact there were at that time no 
missionaries near Vellore, or in the whole Madras Presidency. 
The blow fell on Serampore, and the missionaries were ordered to 
end all their work, outside the narrow confines of the Danish 
Settlement, and there can be no doubt—so great was the panic of 
the moment—had the missionaries been^on British soil they 
would have been expelled from the country. Colonel Krefting 
reminded Sir George Barlow that the mission was undfer the 
peculiar and special patronage of his Danish Majesty. 
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For the time this served the purpose of keeping the mission 
Alive, but next year— 1807 —after the arrival of Lord Minto as 
Governor-General, a fresh storm broke upon Carey and his fellow- 
workers. A certain Persian tract, merely a short account of the 
life of Muhammad taken from Sale's Introduction to the Koran 
had come into the hands of the Government. It had been 
published by the Serampore Press, and was found to contain a 
few strong remarks on Islam and its founder inserted unknown 
to the missionaries by the munshi who translated it. Carey, 
who now in addition to his work at Serampore was serving as 
professor in the Government College of Fort William, was request¬ 
ed to attend at the office of the Chief Secretary of the Governor- 
General’s Council. He assured the Secretary that he did not 
approve of abusive language in religious discussion, and offered to 
withdraw the tract from publication, and submit all future publi¬ 
cations to Government, for approval. This reasonable offer was 
haughtily turned down. Peremptory orders were issued to Dr. 
Carey and his colleagues to cease all preaching and religious 
teaching and publishing, and forthwith remove the press to 
Calcutta. But to remove to Calcutta was to put the whole 
mission under the feet of its most virulent foes in the Governor- 
General's Council. The Danes again intervened. Colonel 
Krefting like his predecessor Colonel Bie, was a strong man, and 
knew his ground. He came forward and declared that he would 
not allow the press to be removed from Serampore, and made it 
.clear that if the British authorities resorted to violent measures of 
compulsion, he would strike his flag and report such a flagrant 
breach of the law of nations to his Danish Majesty, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Copenhagen. Lord Minto began to discern that he had 
been ill-advised by his officials. In the meantime he had granted 
Carey and Marshman an interview, and had received them with 
great courtesy. These Serampore missionaries had been depicted 
to him as monsters of ignorant fanaticism. He found them to be 
scholars and Christian gentlemen, as broad in their outlook in 
regard to everything that concerned India’s welfare as he was 
himself. He was particularly interested in their translation of the 
great Hindu epic the Ramayana , and read with great care a 
memorial written by Marshman, telling the story of the origin, 
objects and achievements of the Serampore Mission. The battle 
was won. Lord Minto concluded that the missionaries were men 
of sane judgment and outstanding ability and could be trusted, 
and on his motion the Council meekly revoked their previous 
order. The London Directors were in due course informed of the 
situation, and in their reply, they significantly reminded the 
Government of India that the missionaries were under the protec¬ 
tion of Denmark, and ‘ not living under our authorityand then 
added this sentence that would have rejoiced the missionaries' 
hearts had they known it at the time, lt We rely on your discretion 
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that you will abstain from all unnecessary and ostentatious 
interference with their proceedings.” As with Athanasius so here* 
it was a case of Serampore against the world,'and little Danish 
Serampore came out on top, and all honour is due to Lord Min to, 
a great English gentleman, for having the courage to admit he 
was in the wrong, and the strength of mind to set things straight. 
On another occasion the Danes again came to the help of 
Serampore, and this brings us to the story of the Serampore 
Charter. 


ffj£ $£catmparc Charter, 

The years 1826-7, when our Royal Charter was sanctioned 
and conferred were hard and fateful years for the Serampore 
College and Mission. When Carey first eame out to India under 
the auspices of the newly formed Baptist Missionary Society, he 
did so not as a salaried agent of the Society, but to all intents 
and purposes on a self-supporting basis, and so he remained 
during the whole of his forty years' service in India. As our 
B.M.S. Foreign Secretary (Rev. C. E. Wilson) has pointed out, 
from the day of his appointment in 1793 to the day of his death, 
Carey did not receive more than £600 from the Society’s funds 
(much of this being for the passage of himself and his family to 
India). He earned his own living, and contributed something 
like £40,000 or more to the Baptist missionary work in India. 
Marshman and Ward were on a similar footing and contributed 
with equal liberality to the funds of the Society. Indeed the 
gifts of the Serampore men are estimated to have reached a total 
of j£ioo,ooo. On the other hand, the junior missionaries who 
followed them some years later, began and continued their work 
under more normal conditions, and with definite and regular 
salaries from home for their support. Serious differences in due 
course arose between the self-supporting seniors and the salaried 
juniors, in view of the fact that the seniors claimed a large 
measure of independence in their work including the trusteeship 
though not the ownership of the buildings they had erectea. 
So long as Fuller, Ryland and Sutcliff, (colleagues, and friendly 
co-workers with Carey in the founding of the Society) dominated 
the counsels of the Home Committee no serious conflict was 
possible, but after Fuller's death, friction steadily increased. 
The seniors claimed to be masters of the funds produced by 
their own toil, and to devote such funds to the cause of God in a 
way that seemed to them most fitted to the objects they had in 
view, without dictation either from home or their junior 
colleagues. On the other hand the Home Committee claimed 
complete authority and control and the juniors complete equality 
in local management. The self-supporting seniors had cofhe to 
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yalue their own liberty too deeply to yield. Control to the 
Home authorities and equality to juniors they were prepared to 
concede in the most complete form so far as funds given by the 
Society were concerned, but not as to funds that were produced 
by their own toil. The ultimate outcome was that the juniors 
formed their own organization in Calcutta, while early in 1827 
the union between Serampore and the London Committee was 
for the time being definitely dissolved. It was amid conditions 
of uncertainty such as these related so fully by John Clark 
Marshman, Dr. Marshman's distinguished son, that the Serampore 
men resolved to secure permanence for the College, established a 
few years previously, by applying to the Danish authorities at 
Copenhagen for a Charter of Incorporation, and it was with this 
and other objects in view that Dr. Marshman proceeded to 
England in 1826. , 

Early in August, only a few weeks after landing, he waited 
on Count Molkte, the Danish Minister in London, and offered 
his grateful acknowledgments for the protection which the 
Crown of Denmark had offered to the Mission at Serampore and 
for the recent donation of a house and grounds to Serampore 
College (No. 5, Strand Road, now one of our hostels, known as 
King’s House). He then stated that he was deputed by his 
colleagues at Serampore to wait on His Majesty and present their 
humble request that he would be graciously pleased to give 
stability and efficiency to the institution by the grant of a Royal 
Charter, and he solicited the good offices of the Count on the 
occasion. Soon after, Dr. Marshman visited Copenhagen in 
company with the Count. Obtaining access to the records of 
the University of Copenhagen, he made a translation of that 
portion of its charter and statutes, which was likely to be 
serviceable in the object before him, and with the aid of these 
documents he drew up the sketch of a Charter for the College at 
Serampore. In due course he was granted a private audience 
with the King (Frederick the Sixth) and took the opportunity of 
expressing to him the gratitude of the Serampore missionaries for 
the’generous protection and support they had experienced for a 
quarter of a century from His Majesty and his servants abroad, 
and much of it at important crises when the Government of 
British India was unfriendly to missionary undertakings. The 
King was pleased to reply that it was he who ought to feel 
obliged to them for having planted their institution in his 
dominions* Dr. Marshman then placed before His Majesty the 
subject of the College and its proposed incorporation, describing 
in detail their present activities and future hopes. The King 
indicated that it would afford him much satisfaction to encourage 
so laudable an undertaking, and in the course of the interview 
referred to the proposals that had been made from time to time 
for transferring Serampore to the British Governnaent. The, 
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export of piece goods from India, to which Serampore had been 
indebted in a great measure for its prosperity, was rapidly* 
expiring under the influx of Manchester cotton, tfnd so the town 
had lost its commercial value, and become a burden to the 
finances of Denmark rather than a profit. The King, however, 
assured Dr. Marshman that having promised his protection to the 
missionaries a quarter of a century previously he was averse to 
the oft-repeated suggestion to cede Serampore to the British 
Government, as this would deprive him of fulfilling his engage¬ 
ment to the Serampore brotherhood. Thus ended an interview 
the consequences of which may be regarded as one of the most 
important landmarks in the history of Serampore College. 

In due course the Chancellor of the University of Copenhagen 
was directed by the King to examine the outline of the Charter 
prepared by Dr. Marshman, and to submit his jobservations on it. 
One of his observations was of some importance so far as the 
final draft of the Charter was concerned. Dr. Marshman’s draft 
gave to Serampore College the same power of conferring degrees 
which was enjoyed by the universities of Copenhagen and Kiel 
(at that time a Danish City). These degrees gave the possessor 
a certain civic rank in the state, and it was thought possible that 
a Danish gentleman might be induced to seek a degree at Seram- 
pore, simply for the position it would bestow on him in his native 
land. This accounts for a section of clause 7 in our Charter which 
enacts that the "said Serampore College shall only have the power of 
conferring such degrees on the students that testify their proficiency in Science 
(or knowledge) and no rank or other special right shall be connected there¬ 
with in our dominions.” The Charter having thus received the Royal 
sanction, the King directed that it should be engrossed 011 vellum 
and richly bound at the expense of the treasury, and delivered to 
Dr. Marshman free of cost. The original Danish diploma for 
many years on view at Serampore College, is now carefully pre¬ 
served in London. It received the Royal signature on'the 23rd 
day of February, 1827, and an authorised’translation, of which 
the original is still at Serampore College, was read in the Royal 
Council of Fredericksnagore (or Serampore) on the 18th of Jqpe, 
1829. 

In the year 1845 the Honourable the British East India 
Company, six years after the death of King Frederick VI, became 
possessor, in consideration.of the sum of i2\ lakhs of rupees paid 
by them to the Crown of Denmark, of all the Danish settlements 
in India, viz., the settlement. of Tranquebar on the Coromandel 
coast, the settlement of Serampore in Bengal, and a single factory 
at Balasore. King Christian the Eighth, however, in accordance 
with the express wishes of his predecessor, Frederick the Sixth, 
made it an indispensable condition that ^the Charter granted to 
the College should be fully acknowledged. The following clause 
(Article VI, second section) was therefore inserted in the treaty 
of eession :— : 
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"The rights and immunities granted to the Serampore College by Royal 
Charter of date 23rd February, 1827, shall not be interfered with, but continue 
IP fprce in the same manner as if they had been obtained by a Charter from the 
British Government, subject to the general law of British India.” 

The treaty in accordance with its own stipulations was 
duly ratified in the city of Calcutta, on the 6 th day of October, 1845 , 
and advertised and proclaimed in the Government Gazette 
(Calcutta) of Wednesday, December the 3 rd, 1845 , a °d from that 
date Serampore became a British possession. 

What Serampore would have been and what place it 
would have occupied in the subsequent history of education in 
India had conditions at the time made the use of the Charter, 
and the building up of a great institution of university rank, 
possible and desirable, is an interesting though idle speculation. 
What would have happened, for instance, if Duff, who in his early 
days, received much of his inspiration from Carey, had become 
Carey’s immediate successor, having behind him all the resources 
and the enthusiasm for higher education of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland ? I think there can be no doubt he would have con¬ 
centrated on building up Serampore as a noble residential Christian 
' University, open to all castes and creeds, the Oxford of Bengal, 
and the pioneer of all University education in India; for we have 
to remember in this connection that the premier university 
of India, Calcutta, received its Charter thirty years after 
Serampore was incorporated by the Danish King. But Serampore 
College after its incorporation had formidable difficulties standing 
in the path of its progress, and the realisation of its ideals. Its 
founders were already old men, approaching seventy; They 
were moreover engaged in a distressing controversy with the 
Baptists of England, the religious body with which they had been 
most directly associated, a body distinguished, no doubt, for its 
religious zeal and democratic sympathies, but if the truth must 
be told, with only a fraction of the enthusiasm for university 
education that characterises the Presbyterians of Scotland, or 
even the Anglicans of England. The commercial crashes of these 
years had an important effect in retarding the growth of the 
College on the lines contemplated by its founders. England 
itself passed during these years through a period of acute distress, 
due to the reaction from the Napoleonic wars, and the grave pro¬ 
blems connected with the Corn Laws and the Industrial Revolution. 
In 1825 in England a financial crisis led to widespread ruin, and 
in the following year it reached the shores of India, resulting in 
universal depression and apprehensive dismay in comtnercial and 
indeed all social circles in and around Calcutta including 
Serampore. “Firms” as Mr. John Clark Marshman relates, 

“ which had been considered for half a century as Stable as the Honourable 
Company itself, were barely able td meet their engagements "and to maintain" 
their ground.” But the great financial crisis came a few years later,— 
from 1830 to 1833, when several great Calutta commercial and 
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banking firms, the foundation of whose prosperity had for some 
time been in a state of unperceived decay, owing to the introduction 
of a number of small commission agents through the opening of the 
trade of India to all and sundry in 1813, unexpectedly failed for 
sums of money running into many millions of pounds. Practically 
all College and Mission funds invested in India were lost, and the 
private resources of the missionaries and their friends were 
swallowed up in the universal ruin, while “ Calcutta, the City of 
palaces, became a city of panic.” Every local enterprise was for 
the time being paralysed and no man or organisation was ashamed 
to own poverty. Moreover, at the same time, the Government 
of India, on account of the heavy expense of the war in Burma, was 
obliged drastically to apply the economy axe,, and among other 
things it abolished the College of Fort William as a teaching 
institution. Like all the other professors, Carey, who for thirty 
years had served this Government institution for the teaching of 
civilians, as Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali, and had been 
receiving what was for a missionary a princely salary which he 
devoted wholly to his Serampore missionary and educational 
activities, was now pensioned, and the economic axe also abolished 
his Bengali Translatorship. At the same time the Bible Society 
in London withdrew its liberal aid from the Serampore versions 
of the Scripture, on the ground that the word 'Baptizo' was being 
translated rather than transliterated. To add insult to injury the 
dividends on the funds collected by Ward for the College and 
invested partly in America and partly in England, with special 
trustees, were in each case temporarily suspended by men who 
ought to have been Serampore's ardent friends in the hour of its- 
trial, and on grounds either so trivial or insulting that we can 
hardly trust ourselves to set them forth. The treatment 
accorded to the Serampore pioneers in their declining years by 
many of the officials of Missionary and Church organisations at 
home is one of the puzzles and tragedies of Christian history, and 
caused Carey and his colleagues far more pain than anything they 
had to endure at the hands of the East India Company. 

One consolation they had in the day of their distress,, viz.,, 
the sympathy and support of able and devoted junior colleagues, 
John Mack, John Marshman, John Leeehman,. and William 
Robinson, all four men of outstanding character, attainments and 
personality, and loyal to the core. The founders of Serampore 
had great faith in the power and efficacy of prayer. The 
emergency at this time was great and pressing, and as on similar 
occasions since 1799, they held a special service to implore the 
Divine guidance and support. William Robinson in describing 
the. scene remarks r, “Tt was indeed affecting to see these good old men, 
the fathers of the mission, entreating with tears mat God would not forsake 
them, now grey hairs were come upon them, but tKkt He would silence the tongue 
of calumny, and furnish them with the means of carrying on His own cause/" 
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At the same time John Mack writes l “ Be assured we are true men all, 
and have no thought of fleeing from our duty, however we may be oppressed 
with difficulties, or left destitute of help from others. As long as we have any 
health of body or faculties of mind, we shall devote them unreservedly to that 
■ blessed cause in which we are engaged.” That is the Christian ana 
Serampore spirit, a spirit of sacrificial faith that removes mount¬ 
ains. The appeal made to their friends in India, and to the 
Christian public at home was not in vain. Towards the end of 
1833 Mack was able to report remittances amounting to £2000 
from England and another special gift of £1000, half for the 
College, and half for Christian work among the Khasis. Letters 
of trust and affection came from many friends of the College and 
Mission at home, and for the time being their needs were met, not 
indeed through the official missionary channels in London, but 
through the devoted efforts of tried friends like Christopher 
Anderson of Edinburgh, Samuel Hope, the Liverpool Banker, 
and John Foster of Bristol, all of them men too great to be led 
astray by the wiles of the backbiters, so common a phenomenon 
in all social circles from the time when the Serpent got hold of 
mother Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

In the circumstances that I have related, one can well 
understand that though the College was maintained during these 
trying years of commercial depression in a state of reasonable 
efficiency, it could not by any stretch of imagination be regarded 
as of university rank justifying the use of the Charter for the 
conferment of degrees. Yet it is clear that Carey and his col¬ 
leagues regarded such use of the Charter as postponed rather than 
abandoned, for in June 1833, a year before his death, Dr. Carey 
drew up a series of regulations meant to serve the purpose of 
permanent statutes of Serampore College, which were subsequently 
signed by Dr. Marshman and John Clark Marshman, who with 
Carey were the members of the first Council under the Charter, 
Ward having died in 1823. In the Charter itself a term of ten 
years was allowed for the preparation of such statutes, defining in 
more detail than the Charter the powers of the College Council, 
and setting forth the general principles of the management and 
government of the College. This document with its breadth of 
outlook is a notable legacy of the Serampore men, standing as it 
did for freedom from rigid denominational distinctions, rigid theo¬ 
logical tests, and rigid differences of race, colour or creed. Indeed 
we may regard these remarkable statutes as a permanent challenge 
for all time to the Christian public of India, Europe and America 
in regard to the future of Serampore College and the ideal of its 
founders. 

The ten years that intervened between the granting of the 
Charter and the death of Dr. Marshman (1827-37) being years of 
^such commercial depression and strenuous struggle, were manifest¬ 
ly not such as justified the use of the Charter. The twerity years 
.that followed, viz., the period between Marshman’s death and the 
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founding of the University of Calcutta,, under Mack, and then, 
under Denham were years of real academic achievement on sound, 
university lines so far as the higher classes of the College were 
concerned, but the economic pressure remained and the staff from! 
the university standpoint was far from adequate. If Americans 
had been in charge of Serampore at this period they would with¬ 
out doubt have seized the opportunity of putting the Charter into 
operation and making that the basis of a wider appeal, But 
Englishmen are proverbially, some would say, unduly cautious in 
such matters, and the opportunity was allowed to pass. Once 
the State Universities came into the field, beginning with the 
University of Calcutta, the importance of the Serampore Charter 
especially with Serampore as an affiliated college of the new 
university, was inevitably diminished, and its very existence was 
almost forgotten in the new generation that arose after John 
Clark Marshman left India for good/ JFor a quarter of a century 
the College in affiliation with the University of Calcutta, under 
the Principalship, for almost the whole of that time, of John 
Trafford, gave a sound collegiate education to a large number of 
Indian and European young men, in addition to training many 
young men for the Christian ministry, but the question of the use 
of the Charter was a dead issue, and this became increasingly so 
when in 1883, the university department of the College was 
closed, and Serampore became a high school for Christian boys,, 
and a vernacular theological training institution for the Baptist 
Mission and Churches in Bengal. 


#ur (garter 

Its Revival and Revisal. 

While I think that the closing o£ the University department 
of Serampore College in 1883 was a thoroughly mistaken policy, 
it is possible in the light of subsequent events to see that it was 
overruled by Divine Providence for the good of the Institution, for 
the work carried on after that date for the next quarter of a century 
under Principal Summers and such colleagues as Messrs. Wilson 
and Gilbert, highly important and efficient though it was for the 
purpose, in view, was felt by almost all who had any knowledge of 
the situation to be in no way commensurate with the possibilities of 
the College, and to constitute a challenge to faith to return to the 
ideals and plans of the original founders. 

Icame to India in 1895, twelve years after the closing of the 
Serampore College classes in affiliation with the University of 
Calcutta, and'if ,the present story of the ffenewal of the Charter and 
fts amendment , by “legislation contains a ; number of personal 
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references to myself, I most be forgiven. Such references are 
»I am afraid inevitable, for I must confess, if there is any blame in 
the matter, I must accept the responsibility of resurrecting a 
forgotten document, and disturbing its long comfortable sleep first 
in Serampore College itself and later in the archives of the Baptist 
Mission House in London. I came to know there was such a 
document from reading the life of Carey during my voyage out, but 
the information made no impression on me, and after my landing, 
I can recall no one making a single reference to such a significant 
fact, except as a matter of mere historical interest. There can be 
no doubt that at that time or for many years previously practically 
all who knew any thing about or*had any thing to do with 
Serampore College—with one or two exceptions to whom I shall 
refer later—regarded the old Danish Charter as a document dead 
and finally buried with no hope of resurrection. Before proceeding 
to my sphere of work as,assistant to Rev. Thomas Bailey, Principal 
of a Baptist Mission Theological College in Cuttack, the capital of 
Orissa, I like so many others before and after me made a short 
pilgrimage to Serampore, the home of Carey, Marshman aud Ward, 
but I came away feeling more depressed than inspired. Serampore 
College never in its history rendered more important service to the 
Baptist Missionary Society than it did in the days of Principal 
Summers, but manifestly it was meant for something different than 
the purposes for which it was then being used, and I could not 
regard the College and its noble edifice except in the light of a 
graveyard of forgotten ideals. I felt glad that the authorities in 
London had decided to send me to backward Orissa rather than to 
Serampore with its dead hopes. A young man sees more hope in 
an uncultivated wilderness, than in a graveyard filled with 
monuments of the mighty dead. I can recall the words of an old 
missionary I met at the time in Calcutta "Serampore as it is now is 
bringing the Baptist Mission no credit. Other missions reproach us for not 
living up to Carey's ideals, and the whole body of Indian opinion, Christian 
and non>Christian, condemn us for closing the University classes of the 
College.” 

I had been in Orissa a year learning the language and doing 
a*little high school and theological teaching when I received with 
other missionaries a presentation copy of a book, entitled “ The 
Principles and Methods of Missionary Labour ,” from the author, 
Dr. E. B. Underhill, Honorary Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, at that time quite an old man living in retirement in 
North London. It was my privilege to come into some personal 
touch with Dr. Underhill in my stndent' days. He. was a cultured 
and well-to-do layman, and played a notable part in Baptist, 
religions and literary history and life during the greater part of the - 
nineteenth century. Born at Oxford when the centbry was still in 
its teens, and the Serampore Mission still comparatively young, 
«| have a very distinct remembrance” writes Dr. Uuderhillm the preface , 
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to the book, " in my early youth of the saintly and almost Brahmanical appear¬ 
ance of Eustace Carey (missionary nephew of Dr. Carey) then lately returned 
from Bengal (1824), and I was deeply impressed by his mellifluous and instructive 
oratory.’’ Some years later also (1838) he had much personal 
intercourse with William Hopkins Pearce, at one time associated 
with Ward at the Serampore Press. He became a member of the 
Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, in the spring of 
1849, and Joint Secretary in the autumn of the same year, on the 
resignation of Dr. Joseph Angus. In his secretarial capacity, he 
in due course became intimate with Serampore men like John 
Marshman and John Trafford. u Principles and Methods ” consists 
of a series of papers and reports covering a period of more than 
forty years, written for the information or guidance of the Mission¬ 
ary Committee, being at the time of their writing private and 
confidential documents. One of the papers deals with Serampore 
College. Mr. A. H. Baynes (who succeeded Dr. Underhill as 
Joint Secretary in 1876) on returning from India as a deputation 
in 1890 laid proposals before the Committee for the transfer of the 
work proceeding at Serampore (under Principal Summers) to Barisal 
or some other station in the moffusil. The College building was 
to be sold, the Library dispersed and its Charter surrendered, 
according to these proposals of Mr. Baynes. The old veteran, Dr. 
Underhill, brought up as lie had been in the Serampore tradition, 
was up in arms, and wrote a paper for the use of the committee 
strongly controverting some of the positions taken up by Mr. Baynes, 
and boldly proposing among other things— 

(1) That the Mission and College at Serampore be resuscitated on 
the lines laid down by its founders. 

(2) That this object be presented to the Society’s supporters as one of 
the items of the centenary (1892) Fund for which contributions are desired. 

(3) That if it be thought expedient an application be made to the 
proper authorities for a revival of the Charter and the settlement of the College 
on a foundation consonant with present needs. 

(4) That in addition to the ordinary missionary objects for which it 
was founded, Serampore should in future concentrate on Suitable forms of 
technical education for the purpose of preparing, under Christian influences, 
young men, Christian and non-Christian, for educational and commercial 
pursuits. 

These proposals were lost in the Missionary Committee on a 
division, but the original proposals of Mr. Baynes were postponed 
and finally abandoned. It is not too much to say that Dr. Underbill, 
with the backing of an able paper by Principal Summers, saved the 
College from extinction in T892, hut in regard to advance his plea 
was as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. But be could not 
be silenced. Writing in 1896, in the Introduction to “ Principles 
and Methods?* ho SajSj " The Charter which gives the College the right to 
confer degrees in Arts and Theology was granted by the King of Denmark 
and confirmed by the British Government on taking over the Colony from the 
Danish Crown. I still cherish the hope that better days, may be in store for an 
institution so intimately allied with the work of Indian^Evangel isalion; Snd that 
the College may yet Become the University it Was intended' to fete by its' 
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Founders, for the blessing and advancement of the Christian Churches of 
Bengal now so rapidly increasing in number and importance,—a memorial 
throughout all generations of the heroic and beloved men by whom the Gospel 
•was introduced among the vast populations of our Eastern Empire.” I am 
glad to have this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the debt 
that Serampore owes to l)r. Underhill. It was moreover his refer¬ 
ence to the College Charter as quoted above that remained as a seed 
in my own mind, and led me four years later to attempt success 
where I knew Dr. Underhill had himself failed. (On his death 
ample materials well arranged were, I have reason to know, left 
behind for a biography but apparently nothing has yet been done 
in that direction.) 

Sometime in 1900 Rev. Herbert Anderson, Indian Secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, knowing my interest in theological 
education under Indian conditions, suggested to me that I should 
prepare a paper on the subject For the Triennial Conference of 
Baptist Missionaries to bft held in the following autumn in Calcutta. 
It was an honour for a young man of less than five years’ experience 
in the country, and I decided to do rnv best. In brooding over 
the subject my mind went back to Dr. Underhill’s paper and 
introduction that I had read three or four years previously, and the 
thought occurred to me “ Why not propose the revival of the 
Serampore Charter for the purpose of helping the cause of higher 
theological Education in India?” In discussing in my paper the 
problems of theological study under Indian conditions, I ventured 
to suggest this, and set forth a young man's vision of a reorganised 
and reconstituted Serampore as a Christian University with its 
affiliated Colleges in all parts of the land for the study of theology 
combined with general culture. With much hesitation I shewed 
my manuscript to my Principal, Rev. Thomas Bailey and to 
Mr. Anderson. Both of them said without hesitation, “This must be 
printed at once and circulated in advance. Something will come 
of it." 

The Triennial Baptist Conference (composed of missionaries 
from all parts of Northern India) met in December 1900 and its 
members shewed no signs of being carried off their feet by the 
dream of a young missionary of very limited experience. They 
however felt they could safely thank me for what they deemed to be 
an able and timely presentation of an important theme. They went 
further and heartily approved of the proposal to establish a Senate 
representative as far as possible of every section of the Christian 
Church for the promotion of theological learning in India and the 
conferring of theological diplomas and degrees. They took one 
further step in appointing a Standing Committee to aid in forming 
publio opinion on the subject. They decided to make no reference 
4n their resolutions to the use of the Serampore Charter, but to test 
missionary opinion as to whether it would be wise to move through 
the existing tlnlversities, o t the Serampore Council, or a specially 
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formed academic body with new degree-conferring powers, for the 
attainment of the object in view. I was, however, satisfied with« 
the progress made, and in due coarse I was authorised by my 
Committee to proceed with propaganda on the subject, and the next 
two years witnessed considerable developments in the direction of 
indicating the trend of future possibilities. 

In the course of 1901 and the following year I wrote a series 
of papers and pamphlets—some of them published in papers and 
magazines of the day, like the Indian Evangelical Review of Calcutta, 
and more particularly the Harvest Field of Mysore, on theological 
and Christian education in India, and brought the subject up for 
discussion before various Indian missionary conferences, Baptist and 
interdenominational. I maintained that— 

(1) Theological study should be pursued wholly or in part in an open 

institution and in conjunction with a liberal course of general culture ; 

(2) The scientific study of Christian Theology and Biblical literature after a 

sound preliminary course in literature, Philosophy and Science, should 
receive such academic recognition in India as it does in Western 
lands; 

(3) If the Government felt it undesirable from their view of the principles of 

religious neutrality to add a theological Faculty to the existing 
universities, Serampore College should be organised as an arts and 
theological teaching institution of a high grade, and the Serampore 
College Charter utilized for the granting of degrees in Theology to 
students of all churches. 

Seeking in the first case to kindle the enthusiasm of the supporters of 
the Society that Carey founded, and to awaken them to a sense of 
their responsibility I wrote :— 

"My ideal (the ideal of Carey and his colleagues) for the future of 
Serampore is that it should be a Protestant College of the Propaganda for the 
thorough equipment of missionaries, Indian and Anglo-Indian, to the educated 
classes and ignorant masses ; a Christian College of Arts and Sciences for the 
general and Christian education of the youth of our Indian and East Indian 
communities; a Training College for the preparation of teachers and school¬ 
masters for their exalted work ; an Oriental Institute for advanced study and 
original work in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Buddhistic Sacred Literature and in the 
Indian vernaculars, to which even missionaries from all parts of India may 
resort for a few months’ special study ; a literary centre where professors, 
pundits, and literary missionaries may combine in one organised and systematic 
effort to produce, first in English and then in the vernaculars, a Christian 
theological and general literature adapted to India's present needs; a Library 
and Reading Room where the best of the World’s literature in Religion, 
Philosophy, and History may be consulted by all engaged in Christian literary 
work; a museum for the preservation of all that is interesting and instructive 
in the missionary history of the Indian Empire. I am not so optimistic as to 
think that such an idea can be realised at a stroke; but with Carey I look upon 
its realisation as dependent ‘ on the gracious providence of God, and the 
generosity of the public in India, Europe and America.’ ” 

These proposals were sympathetically discussed in the 
Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational 
missionary, conferences ; and while there was considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to details, practically^ all Indian missionaries 
heartily sympathised with the main objects in view, the bringing of 
the study of Christian Theology into closer touch with general 
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culture, and the securing of academic recognition of theological 
studies and effective co-operation in the production of theological 
and other Christian literature. The larger proportion of missionary 
opinion seemed to favour the utilizing of ihe Serampore Charter on 
university lines rather than the establishing of a Faculty of theology 
in connection with any of the existing universities. But not a few 
felt that the universities should first be approached in the matter. 
The situation was such that I deemed it desirable to approach the 
Calcutta University through the persons of its Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Thomas Raleigh, and its Chancellor Lord Curzon. Both replied 
that they had read my proposals with much interest, and Sir Thomas 
Raleigh assured me that he would see that the matter was thoroughly 
considered. 

In the meantime, the Government of India appointed an 
important Commission with Sir Thomas Raleigh as President to 
make inquiries into the Indian University system, and the establish¬ 
ing of theological degrees was one of the subjects on which evidence 
was taken by the Commission at all the centres they visited; and, 
in view of the great conflict of opinion shown in the evidence, they 
arrived at the conclusion that it was neither practicable nor expedient 
to make provision for a Faculty of Theology. The decision of the 
Universities Commission united the missionary body on the 
question, and at the Madras Decennial Conference of December, 
1902, in which all the great Indian Missions were represented, a 
thoroughly representative Committee was appointed to confer with the 
Council of the Serampore College to see if the Charter could be 
utilised on interdenominational lines. The resolution of the 
Decennial Conference advocated the formation of an interdenomi¬ 
national Senate or Faculty of Theology, constituted in fair propor¬ 
tion of the representatives of various Protestant Christian bodies in 
India. The committee appointed by the Decennial Conference to 
deal with this matter, fully realised that such a Senate could, in 
accordance with the College Statutes, as framed by Carey, have 
nothing to do with the management of the College, its revenues or 
property, but might be empowered by the Council to recommend 
pourses of study, necessary regulations, and examiners for theological 
degrees. 

In all the propaganda work I undertook in the early years of 
the movement for the reorganisation of Serampore and the revival of 
its Charter, I had no connection with Serampore as a College, nor 
did 1 entertain in the slightest degree ambitions in that direction. 
The height of my ambition was to be Principal of an affiliated 
institution in Cuttack, the capital of a province, Orissa, with the 
language of which I had attained some proficienoy, and whose 
people I bad learned to love. But perhaps my advocacy of 
Serampore was all the more effective, working as I did from 
without rather than from within, though I had the full sympathy of 
Principal Summers and his staff. All was not however plains 
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sailing. In some influential quarters doubt was cast on the validity 
of the Old Danish Charter though without any adequate knowledge 
of the facts. For instance, a prominent missionary educationist of 
Calcutta whom I consulted on the subject remarked, “The Serampore 
Charter is as dead as Queen Anne, and any thought of its resurrection is an 
idle dream.” Obtaining a copy of the Charter and other related 
documents I took them with me, and paid a call on Dr. (later Sir) 
Ashutosh Mukerji known at that time as a distinguished lawyer 
interested in university affairs. Being a young unknown missionary 
from Orissa I was introduced by a mutual friend (Principal Begg). 
Ho gave mo nearly an hour of his valuable time, and after examin¬ 
ing the documents carefully, and looking up and pointing me to 
other sources of information, he expressed the conviction in no 
uncertain terms that the Charter remained completely valid, and 
that the British Government would never be^able to get out of their 
obligation to give it complete recognition.» I must also put on 
record that throughout this period of agitation I received consistent 
support from Rev. Herbert Anderson. The movement from the 
very nature of things had many critics, or lukewarm friends, but 
Mr. Anderson from his position of influence as director of the 
Baptist Mission on the Indian field and adviser to the Missionary 
authorities at home and the College Council, gave me at every 
stage well-considered counsel and steady support that I never think 
of without deep appreciation and genuine gratitude. Indeed during 
the last quarter of a century, the greatest and most effective friend 
of Serampore—I say it with calm deliberation—especially in our 
hour of need has been Mr. Herbert Anderson. It was through his 
intervention that I was appointed a delegate to the Decennial 
Conference of Dec. 1902, a body representative of all Protestant 
Missions working in the Indian Empire, Burma and Ceylon, and the 
action taken by that body in appointing a representative Committee 
to negotiate with the Serampore College Council regarding the use 
of the Charter went far in the direction of practically assuring the 
ultimate success of the scheme. 

Eighteen months later I proceeded home on furlough. Up till 
now the Baptist Missionary Society authorities in England, the # 
Serampore College Council (at that time to all intents and purposes 
a sub-committee of the Missionary Society) had given little or no 
definite indication of their attitude to the proposals, except to give 
general sanction to propaganda, and to authorise the publication of 
the Charter and the later Statutes. Clearly, however, so far as 
certain influential members were concerned there was considerable 
hesitating about going forward, and doubts about the Charter were 
still strong. A meeting of the Council after a long delay was called 
to consider the matter, and being on furlough I was invited to be 
present. Coming to know beforehand the nature of the difficulty 
and being then resident at Oxford I decided to visit Sir Thomas 
Raleigh (who by that time had retired to England) in his rooms at 
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All Souls, Oxford. He knew all about the movement through my 
previous correspondence with him in India, and he kindly agreed to 
write for my use an extended note on the legal aspects of the 
Charter. The note was clear and definite in favour of advance, and 
armed with it, I attended the meeting. I retain a vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the way in which these tried veterans—members of the 
College Council—looked at me when I appeared among them, as if 
they were inwardly thinking “ So this is the young man that has 
given us all this trouble, and by his repeated representations and 
demands have made us so tired and irritated.” One or two began 
to express their doubts as to whether anything was possible, and the 
legal aspect of the case oppressed them. At this stage I was given 
an opportunity to read the note of Sir Thomas Raleigh (on all sides 
recognised as an authority on International Law). Just as I began 
to read another member of the Council, Judge Bom pas, entered the 
room, and he listened with special interest. When I finished he 
struck the table with his hand and remarked “This is just what I 
have been telling my fellow members for many years past, but 
no attention was paid to me. I propose that the Council take official 
legal advice at this stage before replying to the Decennial Conference 
request.” The highest legal opinion in England was taken, as to the 
validity of the Charter, and the practicability of such a Senate as the 
Decennial Conference proposed, and it was wholly favourable, but 
it noted that under the Charter the Senate could have powers of 
recommendation only, the Council being the supreme Governing 
body. 

Both the Council and the Baptist Mission felt that if the 
Serampore Charter was to be used for the actual conferring of 
theological degrees, and if these degrees were to carry weight in 
Indian Christian and non-Christian circles, it was essential that 
Serampore itself as a College should carry weight. The question of 
College reorganization therefore inevitably came to the front. 
The Principalship of Serampore College at this time happened to fall 
vacant through the breakdown of Principal Summers’ health, and 
the appointment of Mr. Wilson, who was officiating as Principal, to 
the Secretaryship of the Baptist Missionary Society in England. 
The authorities concerned approached me towards the end of 1906, 
just as I was on the point of returning to Cuttack, and I intimated 
my acceptance in January 1907, and in a few weeks’ time was on- 
my way to Serampore, authorised to consult the missionaries on the 
field regarding plans of reorganization and assured of the 
sympathetic support of the B. M. S. Committee and the College 
Council. 

Believing that denominational union was the most natural 
and sure stepping stone to interdenominational union, our first 
efforts were naturally in the direction of securing the active 
cooperation at Serampore of all British Baptists throughout India* 
and of American Baptist Missions in India. In July 1907 am 
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important Conference representing the whole Indian field of the 
London Baptist Missionary Society, from Delhi to Colombo, met at 
Serampore, and resolved to make Serampore Collegd the centre of 
higher theological training for the whole of the field, and following 
on this, the Baptist Missionary Society’s Committee, after full 
deliberation of the issues involved, expressed their hearty approval 
of the proposal to reopen the College for higher Arts and 
Theological education, (thus reversing the action of 1883) while the 
trustees of the Arthington Fund in connection with the Baptist 
Mission made an initial grant of £7,000 towards new land and 
buildings (considerably more came later from the same source). 
A lakh of rupees was something solid to begin with. 

In March 1908 another Conference was held at Serampore 
representing British, Australian, Canadian and American Baptist 
Missionaries working in India, together with representatives of the 
Disciples Mission, and pledged themselves *to do all within their 
power to secure the effective co-operation of their respective societies 
in bringing to a successful issue the scheme for making Serampore 
a centre of higher theological culture for the whole of Ind)a, open 
to all castes and creeds. An appeal for a large endowment (anything 
from a quarter of a million sterling upwards) was adopted for 
publication in the West, especially in America, as it was the view 
^so far it has proved to be mistaken) of several members of this 
Conference that some American millionaires (such as Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller) would feel it a privilege to endow a College with such 
traditions and possibilities as Serampore. A few months later I was 
asked to return to England to confer with the home authorities, and 
to see what was possible in the matter of an appeal for an adequate 
endowment. Tours were made by Mr. Sutton Page (who in the 
meantime had been appointed Vice-Principal) and myself in parts 
of England, and specially Scotland, and several thousand pounds 
were obtained for reorganization or endowment. By March 1909 
the Council had available from the Arthington Fund and public 
appeal £25,000 for reorganization, and Mr. Sutton Page continued 
the appeal in England, while Rev. William Carey, great-grandson 
of the founder of the College and myself were requested to proceed 
to America to lay the claims of the College before the American 
Missionary Societies, and more particularly to seek to get into touch 
with the Committee controlling Mr. Rockefeller’s benefactions. 

Dr. Burton (who later became President of the University of 
Chicago) had, u little previous to this, been touring in India and 
China on behalf of the Rockefeller Trust, with the object of 
discovering proper objects for the wise use of Rockefeller funds in 
Eastern lands. In the course of his tour he paid a visit to Seram¬ 
pore. The Rockefeller Committee in the interview we had with 
them informed ns that in matters of benefactions in Eastern lands, 
they were dependent on the recommendations of Dr. Burton, and 
they advised Mr. Carey and myself to put the Serampore case 
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before him. This we did in due course. Already he had made 
elaborate notes after his visit in the previous year, on Serampore 
and its possibilities, and his attitude was wholly sympathetic. We 
had long interviews with him in his house at Chicago, and in the 
University, and he made it known to us that he had resolved to 
recommend the Rockefeller trustees to grant the College from their 
benevolent fund for education a large endowment on the lines 
advocated by the All-India Conference of British and American 
Baptists to which I have referred. We then consulted him on the 
desirability or otherwise of our continuing in America for the 
purpose of placing the claims of the College before other men of 
wealth. Dr. Burton told us in an interview and later in writing, 
that in his judgment we should be wise to return to England without 
appealing in other directions, as in his judgment the Rockefeller 
trustees would, if they came to our aid, prefer to take the initiative 
in the direction of makirig possible the reorganization of the College 
on University lines. We decided we could do no other than take 
Dr. Burton's advice, and after visiting and being kindly welcomed 
by some of the leading American Missionary Committees, Mr. Carey 
aud myself returned to England with the strongest hopes. We 
placed the facts before our Council, and they approved our action as 
inevitable under the circumstances. Wo waited patiently and hope¬ 
fully for a few mouths and then a cablegram was received from 
Dr. Burton to thfc effect that the Rockefeller trustees had decided to 
concentrate their Eastern benefactions on China. This decision was 
a staggering blow to all concerned. But the Serampore spirit is 
not one that collapses in the face of difficulties. 

In a few weeks (early in 1910) I was back at Serampore 
and proceeded with the help of my colleagues—several had in 
the meantime been added to the staff—to go forward with our 
reorganization plans as far as our limited funds allowed. The 
Serampore spirit has always been that if we cannot get all the 
big things we want, we are prepared to go on doing the best 
with the small things at our disposal. At this point Mr. G. B. 
Leechman, a retired merchant from Ceylon, and son of Dr. 
Leechman, a professor of the College in the old days, came to 
our rescue, and by his generous contributions, amounting in all to 
many thousands of pounds, made a solid beginning in reorganization 
possible by supplementing the resources that the Council had made 
available. Definitely with the view of making the College and the 
Charter available to students of all denominations and churches, 
a higher theological department was opened in October 1910, and in 
the following year the College for Arts purposes was again affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta. In the course of the last seventeen 
years, though we have had our ups and downs, we have in the main 
gone on from strength to strength. On Dec. 14th, 1915 the powers 
conferred by the Charter were utilized for the first time and at an 
assembly presided over by His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor 
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of Bengal, I had the pleasure on behalf of the Council in f 
England (of which in the meantime I had been made a member) 
of conferring the degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon three stu¬ 
dents of the College, one of them a deacon of the ancient Ortho¬ 
dox Syrian Church of Travancore. We have now become the centre 
of an Empire-wide system of theological education, with several 
affiliated institutions in various parts of the Indian Empire. But 
the story of this is told in another chapter. In the matter of 
organising and unifying theological education throughout India our 
success has been great and signal beyond all manner of doubt. 

There is one other matter I must deal with before I bring 
this story to an end. Tt is the revival of the Charter under the 
Bengal Act IV of 1918. As a result of a communication from the 
Council to missionary societies represented at the Decennial Confer¬ 
ence, inviting their co-operation in the reorganization of Serampore, 
varying replies and criticisms were received. While every apprecia¬ 
tion was shewn of the efforts being made by the Council, it was 
frankly pointed out that the fourth Statute of the College, which 
requires a Council predominatingly Baptist, made it impossible for 
other denomination to have any legal guarantee of equality of 
status or privilege in the scheme. However broad-minded the 
present Council might be, it could not bind its successors. The 
Council considered anew the whole question in the light of these 
criticisms, and at its meeting on March 11th, 1909, adopted a proposal 
to approach the Government of India for powers to enlarge its 
membership so as to eliminate the element of Baptist predominance 
from the constitution of the College. They felt that the limitation 
that the original founders inserted in one of the Statutes of the 
College, not on account of denominational narrowness, but in order 
to give cohesion to the system, had now become a serious obstacle in 
the path of the larger ideal. All this involved protracted negotia¬ 
tions with the Secretary of State, the Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal. At last the matter was remitted to the 
Bengal Legislative Council for action on the lines approved by the 
Secretary of State. 1 was for the time being daring the Bengal 
Legislative Council session of 1918 made an honourable member *of 
that body, and had the privilege of assisting the member in charge, 
Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord Sinha) in seeing the Bill through the 
Council. It had a comparatively easy passage through the Council, 
and perhaps it helped us that the matter came up at a time when the 
regarding of a solemn treaty (in our case the Treaty with the Danes) 
as a ‘scrap of paper* was out of favour, and I found that a hint in 
that direction in reply to a certain honourable member who seemed 
inclined to curtail our privileges was sufficient to bring about a 
change of attitude. The College bill Was passed by the Legislature 
at its meeting on March 28th, 1918. It subsequently received the 
assent of the Governor-General and was gazetted on May 1st, 1918. 
In place of a Council of not more than five members, one of whom 
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could be a non-Baptist, it provides for a Council of not less than 
sixteen members, at least one-third of whom shall be members of the 
Baptist Denomination. Provision is also made for the constitution of 
a ben ate of not less than twelve nor more than eighteen members, and 
which shall include at least one and not more than three representa¬ 
tives of each of the following Christian denominations, viz., Anglican, 
Baptist, Congregationalism Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Syrian. We are now working under a Senate and a Council thus 
constituted. All our ordinary privileges under our Charter and 
Statutes remain under this Act untouched, except that if we 
proceed to grant degrees in any other branch of knowledge or 
Science other than theology we must satisfy the Government that we 
are properly equipped for the purpose. The future extension 
of the Charter thus depends on the generosity of the Christian 
public, Indian, European and American. We on the field have 
done what we could and have not despised the day of small things. 
But we should be untrife to the Serampore ideal if we ceased to 
expect and attempt still greater things. 


QLfl* Serampore Pioneer# antr f 
(£ faint# to ifantembcancE. 

So long as men continue to love the story of a great fight 
waged against tremendous odds, and to appreciate the record of 
strenuous endeavour and noble achievement amid overwhelming 
difficulties, so long will the story of the Serampore pioneers, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward be held in grateful and admiring re¬ 
membrance. 

( 1 ). The Serampore pioneers are worthy of remembrance 
because they are men who with signal devotion to the ends they 
had in view, played the game, and fought the good fight of faith 
in their day and generation. While no doubt they had much to 
be thankful for, and were the recipients from time to time of 
mapy and great favours and mercies, yet they seemed unable to 
advance an inch except at the cost of a great struggle. Now it 
was the bitter opposition of the old guard of the British East 
India Company, the Hinduized officials of the day, at another 
time it was the intense enmity of the Brahmanical priesthood, 
whose supremacy was so seriously threatened. Again there were 
difficulties among the converts, or with members of their own 
household, or with narrow-minded and uncharitable members of 
the Home Committee, or dissatisfied associates, among their own 
fellow-missionaries, the junior brethren, for, as some one has 
said, the greatest trial of a missionary is often another missionary. 
But what makes these men truly great is the manly and Christian 
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way in which they met their troubles and afflictions. When in 
the wrong themselves they frankly admitted it, but they were not 
given to whining or to losing their balance in any direction, or to 
blaming other men, much less God, when for the time being the 
fortunes of the battle, or the great game in which they were 
engaged, seemed to go against them. I am not aware that Carey, 
Marshman or Ward ever played cricket in the athletic sense on 
any of our spacious Serampore lawns, but they knew what it was 
to play cricket in the deeper significance, and observing honour¬ 
ably the rules of the game, they never condescended to adopt low 
down methods to win their ends. The great game was to them 
one of eternal import and in the hour of deepest darkness, they 
always turned their eyes to the light, in expectation of dawn. 
Theirs was a good fight of faith, a valiant contest against oppos¬ 
ing forces, and this is one of their claims to everlasting re¬ 
membrance. 

( 2 ). Further the Serampore men are worthy of remem¬ 
brance as pioneers in the sphere of Indian education. From the 
outset, Carey with the full sympathy of the founders of the 
Mission, linked education with evangelisation, the enlightenment 
of the mind with the salvation of the soul. Carey began, contin¬ 
ued and ended his missionary work in the spirit of a Christian 
philanthropist, not as a mere proselytiser. In the spirit of Chnst 
himself he came to India to bring more abundant life, and so 
among other life-giving activities, he regarded education as a holy 
thing, an opportunity with unparalleled opportunities for awaken¬ 
ing the mental life, and contributing to the regeneration of the 
people of India less favourably circumstanced than himself. His 
first vernacular school for the poor peasantry of Bengal was esta¬ 
blished at Madanabati in North Bengal in 1795 and when the 
wider field of Serampore confronted him and his colleagues, the 
experiment was repeated a hundredfold. In 1800 , schools of 
a varied character were started at Serampore, and in 1813 Marsh- 
man, with the sanction of his colleagues, submitted a scheme to 
the missionary authorities at home advocating the application to 
Bengal conditions of the newly introduced systems of Bell and 
Lancaster, and his pamphlet of 4 2 pages published in 1816 , pnd 
entitled “ Hints relative to native schools, together with an outline 
of the Institution for their Extension and Management” is 
generally recognized as one of the ablest papers ever written on 
popular education in India. By the year 1818 the Serampore 
Mission possessed 126 vernacular schools with several thousand 
pupils, all receiving an elementary education and also simple con¬ 
tinuous instruction in Christian religion and general morality—work 
of a truly pioneer character in the sphere of the education of the 
masses, and still remaining the great problem in Indian admin¬ 
istration. In the sphere of higher education (though as their 
Charter shows, they stood for thd highest university ideals, and 
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were ahead of the state universities by 30 years in their plans) 
the Serampore men believed that the medium of instruction should 
be the vernacular, and so were opposed both to the Orientalists 
and Anglicists, and this idea was a marked feature of their pro¬ 
posals in their original form for Serampore College, though English 
at a later stage forced its way to the front. Only to-day are we 
gradually seeing the wisdom of their plans and ideals. In regard 
to theological and general Christian education also they were 
pioneers worthy of remembrance, and the following quotation is 
indicative of their outlook :— 

“We cannot discharge the duty we owe as Christians to India, without 
some plan for combining in the converts of the new religion, and more especi¬ 
ally in its ministers, the highest moral refinement of the Christian character 
and the highest attainable progress in the pursuits of the mind." 

That Religion, Christian or non-Christian, if it is to remain a 
vital power in the lives of men, cannot be divorced from the 
searching light of advancing knowledge and science is something 
that was more frankly recognised by the Serampore pioneers more 
than a century ago than it is to-day by many religious leaders, 
Christian and non-Christian, Eastern and Western. When trustees 
of College funds in America suspended the transmission^ of the 
dividends until an assurance was given that the money should 
not be appropriated to the teaching of science, Carey replied with 
indignation, “As to that money not being expended in teaching science, j 
must confess I never heard anything more illiberal. Pray can youth be 
trained up tor the Christian ministry without science? Do you in America 
train up youths for it without any knowledge of science? " Carey clearly 

saw that what India sorely needs is not narrow-minded theologues 
or men with narrow sectarian or communal outlook, but a succes¬ 
sion of men trained in an open institution in a liberal course of 
general culture, men of sound learning, genuine piety and sterling 
character, who have learned in their student days to cultivate a 
generous sympathy with all good men and true, whatever be their 
caste or creed. The broadest culture and the strongest character, 
they would maintain, are impossible in institutions with purely 
sectional and sectarian aims and communal limitations. 

( 3 ). The Serampore men are worthy of remembrance for 
ths pioneer work they did in developing the vernacular literature 
of Bengal and of India as a whole. Carey started his missionary 
work with the resolve to translate the Bible into the principal 
languages of India, and so to make it an open book to the whole 
land. That resolution he kept and thirty-six translations of the 
Bible, in whole or in part, issued from the Serampore Press in 
Carey's time. In this work he was ably seconded by Ward who 
was as zealous in printing the Bible as Carey was in translating it, 
while Marshman’s learning and vigour were devoted in large part 
to the literature of China, and to vernacular journalism in Bengali. 
Carey's appointment in the College of Fort William as teacher 
and professor of Bengali gave him an opportunity of which he 
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made supreme use. Our great authorities in the language and 
literature of Bengal, men like Ram Kamal Sen, Dr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen and Dr. Susil Kumar De, are all one in ungrudgingly 
acknowledging the outstanding value of the Serampore contri¬ 
bution to the revival of Bengali as a literature, and its establishment 
as a language. Not only did Carey write important Bengali works 
himself—his Grammar, Dictionary and Dialogues are all of high 
value as pioneer productions—but what is more important, he 
encouraged to the full the best native talent, and many of the older 
Bengali classics were printed at the Serampore Press and made 
accessible to the public. It is mainly to Dr. Marshman that we 
owe the Dig-darsan, the first Bengali periodical, and the Samachar 
Darpan the first Bengali newspaper (apart from the somewhat 
nebulous Bengali Gazette , referred to by Dr. De, and no file of 
which seems to be extant) two journals widely and eagerly read 
at the time by educated Bengalis and* which though avoiding 
political controversy, laid the foundations of all vernacular journalism 
in Bengal. To sum up in the words of Dr. S. K. De, “ Bengal had a 

language and literature of its own long before the missionaries even dreamt of 
coming out to this country; yet this language had decayed, and the literature 
had beer^forgotten. It was at this time that Carey came to Bengal. In order 
to understand what he did for our literature, we must recollect in what state he 
had found it when he made the first start. There was hardly any printed book ; 
manuscripts were rare; and all artistic impulse or literary tradition was almost 
extinct. To Carey belongs the credit of having raised the language from its 
debased condition of an unsettled dialect, to the character of a regular and 
permanent form of speech, capable as in the past of becoming the refined and 
comprehensive vehicle of a great literature in the future. Poetry there was 
enough in ancient Bengali literature; there was a rudiment of prose too, not 
widely known or cultivated. But Carey’s was indeed one of the earliest attempts 
to write simple and regular prose for the expression of everyday thoughts of 
the nation. Other writers contemporaneous with him like Ram Basu, or 
Mritunjay took Persian or Sanskrit as their model and their prose in conse¬ 
quence became somewhat quaint, affected and elaborate; but the striking 
feature of Carey’s prose is its simplicity. It is pervaded by a strong desire 
for clearness and for use, and by a love of the language itself. Such pioneer 
Carey was, and eminently fitted for this work he was by his acquirements, as 
well as by his position.” It needs also to be noted that the first 
printed books in many of the other great vernaculars of India 
were issued from the Serampore Press. 

( 4 ). The Serampore men are worthy of remembrance as 
pioneers in the interpretation of the Christian Gospel and the 
passion for missionary propaganda, not merely in terms of theo¬ 
logical plans of salvation, but in modes of social amelioration and 
service, applied to all forms of human need and suffering. The 
original impulse in most great religious movements is largely 
inspired by a passion for the social uplift, and the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of suffering and sinful men, but when that 
impulse has died out, and a religion is thought of in terms of 
communal pride, sectarian bigotry or theolqgical dogma, it brings 
down upon itself the condemnation by Jesus of contemporary 
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Judaism of the Pharisaic type. “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is 
made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves.” Terrible 

words these, which missionaries of all religions with their communal 
pride, and theological bigotry and exclusiveness are often in 
danger of forgetting, and let it be frankly confessed, they have 
often been forgotten in the history of militant Christianity, Roman 
and Protestant, not to mention other religions and creeds. The 
Serampore men kept nearer to the ideal of their Master who 
went about doing good, healing the sick, feeding the hungry, 
teaching the ignorant, forgiving the penitent, cleansing the sinful. 
They knew no other Gospel than that embodied in the life and 
activities of their Master. There are some people even to-day 
that talk about missionaries limiting themselves to what they call 
the simple Gospel, and abandoning all forms of institutional and 
philanthropic work. But the Gospel which finds its embodiment 
in Jesus is not a simple Gospel. It is as many sided as life itself, 
for the philanthropy of Jesus extended to all cases of genuine 
human need, spiritual, bodily and mental. True He stood forth 
among men with the heaven-born conviction that in Himself, the 
Son of the Eternal, was the fountain of Eternal life, and He 
patiently and lovingly invited all men to be His disciples, and 
share with Him the burden-easing yoke. Every Christian 
missionary worthy of the name starts with the same conviction 
that the Prophet of Nazareth as the Divine Son Incarnate, is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, the Fountain-head of human 
regeneration, individual, social and political for Jew and Gentile, 
bond and free, and we can do no other than lovingly, by precept 
and example, set forth adhesion to Him by way of personal 
discipleship, as the foundation of the highest manhood. But like 
the Serampore pioneers we repudiate, for all we are worth, the 
suggestion that we are to limit ourselves as missionaries to preach¬ 
ing for the sake of conversion—which is a mere travestry of 
the many sided philanthropic Gospel of Jesus—and we utterly 
refuse to allow our work to be judged by the number of converts 
we can tabulate. By that test the ministry of our Master Himself 
was to all intents and purposes a complete failure. Should the 
view of certain narrow-minded propagandists prevail (which I am 
far from thinking will be the case) and Christian missions were to 
become purely preaching agencies for purposes of conversion and 
swelling the membership of the Christian Church rather than 
continue as embodiments of the philanthropic ministry of Jesus, 
they would cease to have any interest whatever for many of us, 
and as purely proselytising agencies they would inevitably 
become objects of deep-seated distrust and bitter hostility to the 
peoples of non-Christian lands. The Serampore missionaries 
settled in India, and lived and worked here with the love of 
'Christ in their hearts. They saw the people of India as sheep 
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without a shepherd, for Hinduism, as all Hindu scholars admit; 
was at its lowest ebb when Carey first earner to India. The 
shepherdless people of the land they sought in a pure spirit of 
divine philanthropy, rather than of proselytising zeal, to lead into 
green pastures, beside the still waters, and in the paths of right¬ 
eousness. If there were flagrant social evils to abolish, such as 
Suttee and infanticide, the Serampore missionaries were in the 
front line as advocates of drastic social reform. When after 30 
years' representations from men like Carey and Rammohan Roy, 
Lord William Bentinck issued the decree for the abolition of 
Suttee, Carey as Government Translator, received the decree for 
putting it into Bengali. The order reached him on a Sunday 
morning. But off went his coat, and he set to work. “ No 
church for me to-day” he exclaimed,^'a day's delay may cost 
the lives of more widows.” By night time the translation was in 
the printers' hands, and ready for circulation. That incident 
represents the spirit of the man and the mission. Anything and 
everything contributory to Indian progress, which they had ways 
and means of helping, were dear to the hearts of the Serampore 
pioneers. They organised savings banks, benevolent institutions, 
leper asylums and hospitals, and Carey was the founder of the 
Agri-horticultural Society. Indeed he was a distinguished botanist, 
and his botanical garden at Serampore covering an area of five 
acres, was one of the best in Asia. He saw then, as many more 
are coming to see now, that advance in scientific agriculture is 
the chief economic hope of the Indian peasantry. Ir short,. 
Serampore men are worthy of remembrance as pioneers of the 
Gospel of social service, and the historian of the future must 
inevitably recognise that in Serampore are to be found the roots 
of the modern renaissance in Bengal and in India, and the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience that we now witness 
in the hearts and minds of tens of thousands of good men and 
true throughout this land. As the first Englishmen to settle in 
India, not for purposes of commerce, professional gain or official 
work, but for utterly disinterested service to the motherland, 
whether social, educational or religious in its character, they still 
point the way to the one hope of India's salvation through self- 
sacrificing and consecrated leadership, whether Indian or 
European, Hindu, Mussulman or Christian. 




The Rev. Dr. Howells, Principal, 1907. 
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&ut Present jUrtitrifirs. 

“ Serampore, though it has only 240 students of whom 80 are in the 
degree stage, is next to the Presidency College, the oldest College of Western 
education in Bengal. It enshrines the great memory of William Carey, and 
his colleagues Marshman and Ward. It is in the unique position of possessing 
a Royal Charter, granted by the King of Denmark, empowering it to grant 
degrees, so that it is aiieady an Univcisity if it chooses to use its powers. It 
has a fine and dignified building, beautifully situated on the margin of the 
great river, and looking across to the lawns and trees of Barrackpore. It has 
developed the collegiate organization of its students, and supervises the con¬ 
ditions of their residence, more efficiently than any other College save St. 
Paul's. It has a theological department which draws Christian students from 
all parts of India. Its small numbers are due partly to the fact that for a long 
time it ceased to hold degree classes and has only recently recommenced them, 
and partly to the fact that it refuses to accept a larger number of students than 
it can deal with adequately: it has one teacher to every I2‘5 students, a pro¬ 
portion higher than that which exists in any other College in Bengal. When 
we visited Serampore, (we felt that, in regard to its traditions, its atmosphere, 
and the relation which seemed to subsist between teachers and students, it had 
succeeded in capturing, to an extent rare in Bengal, the spirit of university 
work." (Vol. I, psge 432). 

So wrote the Calcutta Univeisity Commission* in their'monurnental report 
published in the year 1919. Their considered judgment and authoritative 
pronouncement that Serampore College " had succeeded in capturing, to an 
extent rare in Bengal, the spirit of university work”, we consider to be the 
most illuminating exposition of our ideal as an educational institution through¬ 
out its career in the last century and especially since the re-organisation in the 
year 1911. We, therefore, make no apology for quoting the remarks of the 
Sadler Commission in extenso nor for attempting to indicate in the following 
short review of our activities as a College, the extent to which we have been 
able to realise this ideal in the life, work and spirit of the institution at the 
present time. The ideal that a college is but a university in miniature and 
should as such pursue high and liberal standards of education, it may be re¬ 
called, is one that has been bequeathed to us by the far-sighted wisdom and 
cultured toleration of our sainted founders Carey, Marshman and Ward. The 
measure of success attained by the present workers is therefore in the main 
due to their active and unflinching loyalty to the high ideals that inspired the 
great founders. 


* President \ —Dr. M. E. Sadler, C. B., Litt. D., LL. D., Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds. 

Members :—Dr. J. W. Grogory, C.I.E., D.Sc., M.I.M.M., Professor of 
Geology at the University of Glasgow; Mr. P. J. Hartog, C.I.E., M.A., 
B.Sc., L-es-Sc., Academic Registrar, University of London; Professor 
Ramsay Muir, M.A., Professor of Modern History at the University 
of Manchester; The Hon’bleSir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.L, M.A., 
D.L., Puisne judge, High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal; The Hon'ble Mr. W. W.-Hoernell, M.R.A.S., M.A., Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal; Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, C.I.E., M.A. 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Senior Tutor and Professor of Mathematics, Muham¬ 
madan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh; Mr. G. Anderson, an 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of Education of the Government 
of India, (Secretary to the Commission). 
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The Arts and Science Departments. 

11 is by means of the Arts Department that we are linked with 
the wider life of the world outside and particularly with the university 
life of India through our connection with the Calcutta University, the 
premier University in India. We are at present affiliated up to the 
Bachelor of Arts in English (Pass and Honours) Bengali, Philosophy 
(Pass and Honours), Sanskrit (Pass and Honours), History, Eco¬ 
nomics, Mathematics, Hebrew and Syriac, and up to the B.Sc. 
standard in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics (Pass and Honours). 
In all these subjects, Arts and Science, we have competent and ex¬ 
perienced men on our staff, the standing of most ot whom in the 
University is sufficiently attested by the fact of their being offered 
examinershipsin the University Examinations from the Matriculation to 
the B. A. standards. In the teaching of English which is a subject com¬ 
mon to all the four Arts classes and two Intermediate Science classes, 
it may be mentioned in particular, that the European members of our 
staff are taking a fair share and thereby making our College different 
from most other Colleges in Bengal where the proportion of qualified 
European teachers to the total strength of the College is distinctly 
smaller and even negligible. The work in the class room consists of 
lectures of three quarters of an hour duration which is calculated to 
elucidate, interpret and criticise the text-books which are recommended 
by the University. But though compared with Colleges in Calcutta, 
our numbers are small, we do not think that we have done our duty 
by our students unless we follow up the lectures with a more per¬ 
sonal and less formal mode of instruction which is at present re¬ 
cognised to be an equally important factor in College education and 
which is generally known in the educational world as the Tutorial 
System. Tutorial work is done in English from July to December 
in the 2nd and 4th year classes and from January to April in the 1st 
and 3rd year classes. For the purpose of the Tutorial classes the 
whole College is divided into units of three or four, a grouping which 
is regarded by the University Inspectors for 1926 as “an ideal 
arrangement”. The special advantage of such small groups is that, 
besides affording facilities for supplementing the work in the lecture 
room, specially in the practice of English Composition, they provjde 
opportunities for more direct and intimate contact between the 
teachers and the taught. Though the smallness of our numbers has 
its disadvantages from the material standpoint we choose to regard it 
as a blessing in disguise from the point of view of sound educational 
principles. We claim that our tutorial system combined with our 
small numbers and provision for residence of more than half of our 
students and staff is an attempt to recapture tne intimate relationship 
of teacher and pupil which was so remarkable a feature of old system 
of Indian education and that in this respect too we are different from 
some of the Colleges in Bengal. A word about examinations may be 
added. Though we are not in love with the system of examinations in 
vogue in India, which merely attempt to goad the student to unintelli¬ 
gent cramming and incredible feats of memory, yet we regard them 
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’as a necessary evil and, as such, within limits, a salutary discipline in 
preparing him for the great ordeal of the university examinations. 
Over and above the Annual and Test examinations, we have Terminal 
and Weekly Examinations which are intended to assist the students in 
their preparation at diffeient stages in’’their course and to inure them 
to the habit of looking upon examinations with less terror and more 
heroism. The College Magazine conducted by an editorial Board 
consisting ot representatives from the students and staff, furnishes a 
training ground for the literary talents of our students and the glory 
of print often acts as a stimulus to the development ot habits of clear 
thought and expression both in English and Bengali in not a few 
amongst them. 

No less important than the academic aspect of our activities 
is the social side. Believing as we do that no education is worth the 
name that aims at the mere dieting of the mind, we seek to lay 
special stress on the culture of the whole man, physical, mental and 
spiritual and particularly on the development of character in our 
students. With this end in view, the College provides facilities 
for its students for the healthy development of their manhood 
as well as for training in citizenship by keeping before them the 
ideals of co-operation, service and leadership. The College Union 
Society in addition to lectures and addresses delivered under its 
auspices on such impoitant subjects as the League of Nations, Physi¬ 
cal Culture, Industrial Training, and debates between students, 
attempts to promote a better social relationship among its members 
by organising “ Welcome Socials,” “ Farewell Parties,” “Dramatic 
Entertainments” and “Musical Performances.” Every year a consider¬ 
able sum of money which is paid by the students themselves 
is spent on “Socials” and “At homes” and we have not yet 
come to regard this as a “mere waste.” During the last year 
some of our students have been responsible for staging a 
Bengali drama with a fair measure of success, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the Sir Ashutosh Mukerji Memorial Fund and the 
College Poor Fund. The aesthetic enthusiam and the ability for 
concerted action displayed on such occasions and the opportunity 
for getting into touch with the outside world that these functions 
provide should be sufficient justification for any loss of time that 
the attempt necessarily involves. It may also be pointed out that 
the office-holders of the various clubs and societies in the College are 
normally drawn from students and consequently the College life 
provides them a favourable opportunity for training themselves in the 
art of self-government. 

The social life in our hostels is worthy of special mention. 
There are at present 122 students in residence living in the three hos¬ 
tels, the Main Hostel, the Mack House, and the King’s House. Our 
hostels are a meeting place for students belonging to different com¬ 
munities and religions from the different parts of India. In the 
Main Hostel, for instance, the Bengalis, the Malayalis, the Burmese, 
the Telugus, the Tamils, the Khasis, the Oraonsand the Mundas live 
together side by side in the closest harmony possible. The Messes 
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are divided on the basis of religious scruples into Hindu and Chris-* 
tian, but on special occasions, it is not uncommon tew see an orthodox 
Brahmin ’sitting at table in the Christian Dining Room nor a Chris¬ 
tian student in the Hindu Mess. For want of accommodation and for 
greater convenience, the Christian Mess is further divided into the 
Bengali Mess, the North India Mess, the Tamil-Telugu Mess and the 
Malayali Mess, all of which unite together in running the Christmas 
Breakfast, Convocation Dinner, and other common functions in the 
Hostel cr the College. Communal tension which is a standing dis¬ 
grace of modern India is unknown in Serampore College. The 
Hindu—often inclined towards music-lives side by side with the 
Mohammedan and the iChristian walks arm in arm with the Buddhist 
in our College compound and we cannot help feeling that this levell¬ 
ing of social barriers and distinctions in the common life of the 
institution will go a great way towards solving the problem of Hindu- 
Moslem, and Brahmin-non-Brahmin relation 1 ?? in our country and that 
therefore we in our humble way are laying the foundations of the 
national unity of our mother-land. The Main Hostel which consists 
of 99 students is under the superintendence of two Wardens, both 
Christian (one Bengali and the other Malayali), while the Mack House 
which is a Hindu Hostel and the King’s House which is a Bengali 
Christian Hostel are also under two Chiistian Wardens - . The relation¬ 
ship existing between the students and the Wardens leaves nothing 
to be desired. Every care is taken of the students in times of illness, 
which partly explains the popularity of our hostels. It may be of 
interest to learn that while the students pay by way of establishment 
charges amounts varying from Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 8 according to the size of 
their rooms, the College on its part spends on the hostels no 
less than Rs. 3000 annually, which again we are inclined to think is indi¬ 
cative of a policy and attitude of mind different from that of several 
other Colleges that we know of in Bengal. Apart from the two 
Wardens, there are six other members of the teaching staff including 
the Principal residing in or near the hostels in the College compound 
and thus making themselves available to students for consultation in 
matters connected with their studies or the deeper problems of life 
and it may also be added that very many of the students take full 
advantage of the opportunities thus afforded. While not limiting 
itself to the number of students in residence out of deference to the 
needs of Serampore and its neighbourhood, we are realising in a large 
measure the educational advantages of the residential system which 
has come to be recognised both in the East and the West, as the ideal 
of an university life and have therefore not undeservedly earned the 
distinction of being described by the late Dr. Stephen ot the Calcutta 
University as the “ Oxford of Bengal.” 

Turning to the Athletic side of our activities it is obvious to 
any casual visitor that we possess exceptional facilities by virtue 
of our location on the banks of the Hoogly away from the crowded 
streets and squares of Calcutta. In the words of one of our recent 
visitors who happens to be a member of the British Parliament. 
u The stately trees and grassy swards and the mellow and dignified buildings 
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,of Carey’s day remind one of the eighteenth Century Courts of some Cam¬ 
bridge College." Our lawns are our glory and are often the means of 
provoking the envy of visiting teams of cricket, foot-ball, and tennis 
from Calcutta and other places. The Director of Sports briefly 
reviews the situation with regard to athletics in the following words:— 

“ A review of the past few years of the Athletic activities of the College 
shows that very satisfactory progress has been made. We begin with the great 
advantage denied to many colleges of having a playing field side by side with 
the College building and sufficiently large for football, cricket or hockey 
according to the season. There are two tennis courts immediately behind the 
Mam Hostel and last year, thanks largely to a University grant from the 
" Students’ Welfare Fund," we were able to open three additional courts in the 
Mack House compound of which any visiting team may well feel envious. 
Professors’ courts aie also frequently available for students. In oilier parts of 
the grounds aie courts for volley-ball and badminton. Our boat club was for 
many years a subject of enthusiastic debate and expectation, but its actual 
existence was of brief duration. Perhaps the proximity of the river may some 
day restore it to life. * 

Success in intercollegiate tournaments naturally varies from year to year, 
as students come and go: but in football and athletic spoits in which regular 
competitions are held we generally take a lespcctahle position, while our volley 
ball team has alw»5s proved itself difficult to beat. But it is in the general 
standard of play and in the numbers taking- part that development has been 
most consistent. Football claims the largest number of adherents, for the last 
two or three years nearly one-third of the whole college having been playing 
regularly. A feature in the interclass matches for the past two years has been 
the regular appearance of a Staff team which has added appreciably to the 
gaiety of life and to the enthusiasm if not to the standard of play. Cricket 
has greatly improved since the introduction of a malting pitch, on which players 
are able to show their skill at playing the real game instead of their speed 
at avoiding good length balls perverted by a pitch still convalescing after the 
football season. Hockey during the third term suffers from the awe of 
approaching examinations, but the few matches that are possible are sufficient 
to show that the exponents of this game are in no way inferior either to their 
colleagues in other branches of sport or to the opponents they meet. 

In addition to the good healthy exercise that all games afford, our athle¬ 
tic club makes three outstanding contributions to the life of the college,—in 
creating a real esprit de corps among all who take part in them (not excluding 
the spectators), in bringing out the latent powers of leadership and very exact¬ 
ing service in the captains and secretaries of the several games, and in provid¬ 
ing a natural and delightful means of fellowship between students and members 
of the Staff." 

J We would only like to add that had the author of Mother India stood 
on the grounds of Serampore College witnessing our Annual Sports or a foot¬ 
ball match between the students of our College and the European members of 
the India Jute Mill, she would perhaps have known better than to describe 
young Indian students as “narrow-chested, near-sighted, (and) anaemic" 
brooding over “piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets." 

The religious and philanthropic side of our activities is no 
mere appendage to the educational, but we believe it to be as vital 
and indispensable to our existence as anything else. In the familiar 
yet memorable words of our Founders, we stand for “ a union of piety 
and learning ” as a College. The conviction that the fear of God. 
is the beginning of wisdom lies at the very root of our life and acti¬ 
vities in the college and the same belief we hope permeates our work 
day in and day out in the institution. Attention has recently been. 
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called in a remarkable book * on the subject of Indian education • 
by one in a position to speak with authority on the .question to the 
disastrous and mischievous effects of education divorced from reli¬ 
gion ; and this lends support to our position with regard to the place 
that religion should occupy in the field of education. At the same 
time be it remembered that religion in our view is something higher 
and broader than the dogmas and doctrines of this or that sect, nor 
is it by any means the attempt to change the labels of those with 
whom we came into contact, with a view to increase our number 
for the next census returns. Believing as we do in the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth, it is our endeavour to understand religion as He 
understood it and taught His disciples as the highest form of the love 
and service that we owe to God as our Father and men as our 
brothers. It is this spirit of love, service and brotherhood between 
man and man and a corresponding devotion to our common Father 
that we believe should characterise anything we do as individuals 
or as a body and we shall have lived in vain, if our students who have 
been associated with us in the past have not imbibed this lesson and 
taken it with them into the wider arena of life in India where the 
lesson of love as the essence of true religion is so sorely needed, 
especially at the present time. Every morning before we begin our 
work, we assemble for common worship in one of the side rooms 
in the library, which in the absence of a better place forms our 
‘ chapel.’ The Christian students are all expected to attend chapel 
which as a rule they do; the non-Christian students enjoy perfect 
liberty of conscience though they are welcome to join with us in 
worship and it may be added there are some who find it a privilege 
to do so. The students Christian Brotherhood, affiliated to the 
Student Christian Association of India, Burma and Ceylon, under a 
student President and Secretary have almost regularly weekly meet¬ 
ings addressed by members of the staff or speakers from outside. 
The Brotherhood affords a common bond of union between students 
from different provinces and denominations in India and Ceylon. 
Similar work is done by the Christian Endeavour Society, the mem¬ 
bership of which is confined to one section of our students as the 
medium of intercourse adopted is Bengali. Last year the Brother¬ 
hood supported by voluntary subscriptions from their own members; 
a Telugu Evangelist whose work it was to visit the Telugu and 
Tamil coolies working in the Jute Mills at Serampore and Rishra, to 
teach their children reading and writing and* to be of service to them 
in other ways. It may also be mentioned that some of our students 
especially members of the Vernacular theological department after 
taking a course of a few days’ training in Calcutta in the methods of 
teaching village children organised under the auspices of the Daily 
Vocation Bible School devoted their holidays to teaching the children 
and grown-ups in their villages the three R’s and in telling them 
simple stories from the Bible. During the time$ of floods which are 
almost as regular a phenomenon in India as the monsoon itself, our 

* "Education of India" by Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E. 
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students both Hindu and Christian, have rendered valuable service to 
f their country by organising singing processions and collecting money 
’from door to door on behalf of relief funds. In 1926 at the time of 
Midnapore Floods a sum of Rs. 500/- and 250 pieces of clothing were 
collected in this way and forwarded to the affected district through 
Sir P. C. Roy, the President of the Flood Relief Committee in 
Calcutta. 

The College Poor Fund which may be described as an attempt 
in a restricted sphere to carry on the tiaditions of Joshua Marshman, 
the Founder of the Benevolent Society associated with Serampore, is 
actively supported by our students and is a signal instance of their 
desire to help their fellows who happen to be in less affluence cir¬ 
cumstances than some of them are. The Scout jnovement too has 
found friends and supporters in the College and the College Rover 
Troop has been a means of giving some little training to our theo¬ 
logical and Arts students who wished to be equipped for work among 
boys as part of their Jife-work. The voluntary service that is 
ungrudgingly given by our Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist and Christian 
students in nursing their fellow-students in times of illness and 
similar evidences of sympathy and mutual help which we have come 
across in our experience confirm us in the belief that Indian young 
men are not, after all, so depraved and lost as some of the critics of 
India would have us believe, but on the other hand, under proper 
conditions they can develop into some of the best specimens of noble 
and virile manhood in the world. 

The Higher Theological Department 

The history and expansion of the Higher Theological Depart¬ 
ment since its reorganisation alongside of the Arts and Vernacular 
Theological Departments in the year 1911, has been traced elsewhere 
and it will suffice therefore, for the sake of completeness, to attempt 
a short sketch of the present H.T.D. at work. There are at present 
26 members in the Department belonging to the Baptist, Congrega¬ 
tional, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Welsh Calvinist, Syrian and Wesleyan 
denominations and out of these 15 are reading for the B. D. Examin¬ 
ations, 7 for the L.Th. and 4 are taking a special course. The Pro¬ 
fessors and Lecturers in the Department, most of whom are teaching 
in die Arts Department as well are 9 in number. The classes are 
held in the forenoon for 4 consecutive periods of 45 minutes each and 
the • afternoon is spent by the students in the Library, the Common 
Room or the cricket field. Essays and exercises are assigned by the 
Lecturers but there are no weekly nor terminal examinations as in the 
Arts Department. Some of our students are graduates while most 
of them are experienced men, and what is aimed at by lectures is 
often a wise direction of the reading and attempts at solution of their 
intellectual and religious difficulties. In the Main Hostel they live 
together in one block and have a corporate social and religious life of 
their own, and yet they are not cut off from the current of the 
common life and thought of the Arts and Science students, Hindus, 
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Mohammedans and Christians. This association with other students 
in the Hostel opens out avenues of practical service for them as it also, 
helps them to broaden their outlook on things in general. In games 
and social functions, the H. T. D. plays an important and at times 
even a leading part, while in music and the cultivation or the other 
fine arts they stand second to none. Every evening they come 
together around the round table in the Common Room and lead their 
little common worship in turn. With a view to train themselves in the 
art of preaching every week one of them enjoys the privilege of 
preaching to his fellow students and of being criticised by them 
frankly and faithfully. Their * Sermon classes ’ are presided over 
and attended by members of the staff whose presence does not 
prevent in any wjy freedom of speech on the part of the critics. 
Some of our students are occasionally invited by Tamil and Telugu 
congregations in Calcutta to conduct their Services while others are 
taking their turns regularly in preaching in- the Bengali Churches in 
Serampore and Johnnagore, and are thus* able to gather a little 
practical experience in Christian work side by side with their College 
course. It is also to be remembered that the long vacation that we 
enjoy is used by our theological students in helping the pastors and 
missionaries of their home districts in running Sunday Schools, taking 
services or addressing young men’s and women’s meetings. One of 
our H. T. D. students is the Assistant Warden of the Mack House, 
another the Scoutmaster of the College Rover Troop and General 
Secretary of the Athletic Club, another Secretary of the Cricket 
Club, still another Secretary of the Tennis Club, while most of them 
have acted as Vice-Presidents of their messes for a term of three months, 
at one time or another. The Codex , the organ of the H.T.D., started 
ten years ago is a connecting link between the present and past 
students of the Department and is also a clearing ground of their 
religious views and ideas. The Principal, the Registrar and other 
members of the Christian staff are also vitally connected with the 
Department by a community of life and interests, the significance of 
which for both parties it is difficult to estimate or to reduce to 
description. In a very real sense, the staff and students may say 
‘we are one in Christ.’ 

The Library. 

The Library is the pride of the College. Founded by Carey 
and nourished by successive generations of staff and students it has 
now grown to be one of the largest and best of its kind in India. 
It contains a number of treasures in the form of old and rare manu¬ 
scripts, journals and books invaluable for the research student and 
the scholar. Not infrequently these are borrowed by literary and 
social academies and associations for the purpose of exhibition and 
are thus made accessible to a larger public interested in the study of 
the development of the language, literature and culture of India. 
There are at present about 16,000 volumes in the Library, catalogued 
and classified under the most modern Astern in vogue and 
arranged and housed in the spacious hall on the ground floor of' 
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the College. It is our constant endeavour to bring it more com¬ 
pletely up-to-date in its various branches and on a level with 
institutions of a similar kind in western countries, but we find that 
neither our slender resources nor even an occasional windfall in the 
form of a Government or University grant of a few hundred rupees 
are utterly inadequate to bring us anywhere near the realisation of 
our hopes. 

Of special interest to our visitors is that part of the library 
which forms a museum containing the relics of our founders, Carey 
Marshman and Ward. Arranged in the show cases and outside are 
such interesting objects as Carey’s Pulpit, chair, crutches, the 
wooden chest that contained all his earthly possessions, the books 
and MSS. that he produced, the famous Enquiry m the first edition of 
the New Testament in Bengali, the Polyglot Dictionary, the auto¬ 
graph letter to his brother, Ward’s marriage agreement, Marshman’s 
Chinese Bible and Vocabulary, the first volume of the Friend of 
India, Samachar DarPan and Dig Dursnn, the English translation 
of the Royal Charter, John Mack’s Chemistry, the pictures ot Carey, 
Marshman, Ward, Martyn, Trafford and Leechman, a plate from 
the first steam engine used in India, and last but not least the 
quill pen with whivJi Carey worked at his Bible translations. 

The Common Rooms attached to the Library for the use of 
students and staff are provided with a variety of papers and journals 
of taste and quality, European, American and Indian. The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, The Times Educational Supplement, 
Literary Supplement, Public Opinion , Wind or Magazine, Empire 
Review, Boys Own Paper , Child tens' Newspaper, Scientiiic American 
Modern Review, Discovery, Indian Review arc among the journals 
that are accessible week by week or month by month to our students, 
while we have such important periodicals the Philosophical Magazine , 
the Journal of Philosophical Studies, Mind , Hibhert's Journal, American 
Journal of Religion, the Indian Journal of Physics, the Indian Journal 
of Chemistry, Viswa Bharati Quarterly and a few others in addition, 
for the use of the members of the staff. It must be said to the credit 
of our students that most of them are fully alive to the opportunities 
they have in an institution like ours to make their acquaintance with 
the ‘ mighty minds of old.’ According to our Register the daily 
attendance in the Reading Room is about 100 which is more than 
a £hird of the total strength of the College, while the number of 
those who borrow books from the Library is on an average 50 a day. 
With the addition of more handy and useful reference books and 
books on Science, English literature and Indian vernaculars, our 
Library should easily become an important and indispensable educa¬ 
tional agency in Serampore. 

There is much that has been left untouched or slurred over in 
this brief survey of the activities of the College in and through its 
- various departments. Perhaps there is also much that ought to have 
found a place here especially at the present time—our handicaps, 
difficulties and trials, financial and otherwise. We refuse to resign 
ourselves to sullen despair in the face of obstacles and dangers but 
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are determined to go forward in faith and hope, the same faith and 
hope that sustained our founders and their successors during the last, 
hundred years and more. We are proud of our founders, our tradi¬ 
tions, our achievements in the past and the promise for the future. 
Glorious as our past had been, interesting as our present is, we 
believe with the poet that “the best is yet to be ” and pray in the 
prophet’s words that “ the latter glory of this house shall be greater 
than the former.” 

C. E. A. 


#wr Senate antr ifa ftflfiltatefc CnUe^e*. 

One of the results of the passing of the Serampore College 
Act by the Government of Bengal in 1918 was the constitution 
of the Serampore Senate with the purpose'of making the privileges 
enjoyed by the College in the conferring of Theological degrees 
more fully available for the whole Christian Church in India. 
The Act lays down that the Senate shall consist of the Principal 
of the College, and not less than 12 nor more than 18 persons, 
to be appointed by the College Council: and as far as practicable 
the following Christian denominations are to be represented on 
the body,—Anglican, Baptist, Congregationalist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Syrian. A certain proportion (and 
not more than a certain proportion) must also be members of the 
College Faculty. The function of the Senate is to act on behalf 
of the Council in all matters relating to the courses of study,— 
the syllabus, examinations, determination of qualifications for 
degrees and diplomas, and so forth. A large amount of the work 
has necessarily to be done by correspondence, and through the 
Executive Committee which consists of certain members resident 
in Serampore and Calcutta, larger issues being reserved for the 
meeting of the whole Senate which generally takes place 
annually just before Convocation. But in spite of this dis¬ 
advantage it may safely be said that no part of our work has 
called forth more useful and whole-hearted co-operation between 
representatives of the several denominations, and the creation 
of the Senate has proved remarkably effective in unifying 
the Theological work of the country, while still providing for 
abundant diversity in order to meet the varied needs of different 
Theological institutions and different parts of the country. 
Soon after the formation of the Senate, other Theological Colleges 
began to apply for affiliation, and before passing on to them 
it may be stated that, since Senate membership is necessarily 
somewhat restricted, the College Council on the recommendation 
of the Senate has laid it down that th* Heads of affiliated 
institutions if not already members of the Senate; shall be invited 
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to attend meetings of the Senate| and receive copies of the 
proceedings, so that they may be kept in as close touch as 
possible. 

The Affiliated Colleges. Since 1918 six colleges have been 
affiliated to Seramppre, one of which, the Divinity College, 
Ahmednagore, has, for the present at least, withdrawn from 
affiliation, owing to the lack of students of the required academic 
standard. Of the remaining five it is obviously not possible to 
write an adequate account in the space available,—the natural 
beauties of their surroundings, their buildings and equipment, 
and above all the traditions they enshrine and the names of 
teachers and taught who have glorified God by their life and work. 
We must be content with a glimpse of each in turn. 

The United Theological College , Bangalore , was the first 
to be affiliated in 1919^ up to the B.D. standard, as it was also 
the last to be founded/ 1 It enjoys the best climate of all our 
colleges (though it objects to examinations alter the middle of 
April !); the clearly advantages of a Cantonment; buildings 
erected and opened in 1914 expressly for the purpose, consisting 
of one block containing a Chapel, hall, library, and classrooms: 
a hostel for unmarried students, two or three houses for married 
students and their families, and three houses within the compound 
for members of the Staff. Bangalore is a splendid centre for 
evangelistic work both in the city and in the district, in Tamil,. 
Telugu and Kanarese : and the College was expressly founded 
in order to meet the intellectual and social demands of a growing 
educated Christian community, as also of cultured Hindus and 
Mohammedans,—a supplement to existing Theological Seminaries 
for English-speaking students. Societies that united in its forma¬ 
tion were the London Mission, Wesleyan Mission, Arcot Mission 
and the United Free Church of Scotland: while the Danish 
Lutherans have also been keenly interested in its progress and 
have contributed above all Dr. L. P. Lai sen, Principal from 19 n 
to 1924. It draws students mostly from the south, while nearly 
one-half of the present 30 students come from Ceylon. 

n The Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, followed the 
example of Bangalore at the close of 1919, and was affiliated up 
to the L. Th. standard. Its history dates from 1842, eight years 
after the founding of the American Madura Mission when a 
seminary was opened at Tirumangalam ; it migrated to Pasumalai 
in 1845, and after 70 years of the training of successive generations 
of catechists and evangelists, it became a joint institution of the 
Madura Mission and the London Mission under the Principalship 
of the present head, Dr. Banninga. Pasumalai is virtually a 
Christian village, 3 miles south of the Hindu stronghold of 
Madura. Included in the vast compound which runs up the 
slope of a hill are elementary and high schools, schools for 
6 
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agriculture and carpentry, a printing press, Church, and a large 
number of homes for a very considerable community, both Indian 
and foreign. At one end of this compound is a newly built 
seminary with library and lecture rooms for the Theological 
students, and behind it is their special hostel. For many years 
past Pasumalai has been the centre from which evangelistic work 
has been conducted in all directions, and to which pastors, 
teachers and evangelists have frequently returned for conference 
and refreshment. 

Bishop's College , Calcutta , (for description of surrounding 
country please consult guide books), affiliated up to the B.D. 
standard early in 1920, has had a history strangely parallel in 
many ways to our own at Serampore. Founded in 1820, two 
years after Serampore, by Bishop Middleton, with much the same 
purposes in view,—the training of Christian preachers and 
catechists, the education of Mussulmans and Hindus in general 
knowledge and English, the translation of the Scriptures, and the 
reception of English Missionaries on their first arrival in India,— 
it had a chequered history through the 19th century, due partly 
to lack of suitable students for its primary purpose, partly to a 
wavering policy with regard to the desirability of attempting to 
impart a general education to non-Christian students. Howevei, 
much solid work was accomplished by a succession of great 
Principals, notably Dr. Whitehead, and in 1918 Bishop’s College 
also went through a process of reorganisation, and became a 
purely Theological College under the principalship of the Rev. N. 
H. Tubbs to whom, with the Rev. R. Gee, a former Principal, we at 
Serampore owe a special debt of gratitude for all the help they 
rendered as original members of the Senate. Peaceful though the 
present compound in Calcutta is, with its substantial Chapel, 
Staff buildings, students’ quarters for married and unmarried, and 
the garden greatly beautified by the present Principal, it must 
have been a hard wrench to the College in 1880 to leave its 
original home at Sibpur, the collegiate buildings and stately 
panneiled Chapel. One feature of the college to-day as in its 
early days is the presence of Anglo-Indian and European studqpts 
in its fellowship. 

The Arcot Theological Seminary , Vellore , affiliated up to 
to the L.Th. standard in 1922 is another Union Institution, in 
which since 1901 theUnited Free Church of Scotland and the Church 
of Scotland have participated along with the original founders, the 
Arcot Mission. This Seminary is intimately associated with the 
great name of Scudder. It was Dr. Henry Scudder, pioneer of 
the Mission in 1853, who started a preparatory class for the 
Ministry out of which developed the Arcot Theological Seminary 
actually founded in 1887. The first Principal was Dr. W. W. 
Scudder, whose son, Dr. L. R. Scudder, has been head for the 
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past 13 years. The compound containing the Seminary build¬ 
ings, hostel for students, and houses for Staff members, is spacious 
and countryfied. On the fringe of the town, it is yet sufficiently 
near for the carrying on of regular preaching and evangelistic 
work, while Vellore itself, nestling under a circuit of hills, is easily 
accessible from the surrounding district, being close to Katpadi 
Junction on the Madras-Bangalore and Villuparam-Chittoor lines. 
Most of the students on leaving go to direct evangelistic work, 
some also becoming pastors or teachers in Christian schools. 

The latest college so far to be affiliated is the North India 
Theological College , Saharanpur , affiliated up to the B.D. stand¬ 
ard in 1927. This college, opened in 1884, h as had the P r °ud 
distinction of training nearly all the ordained Christian leaders in 
North India, and missions that have sent their students for train¬ 
ing there include the American Presbyterian, United Free Church 
of Scotland, Reformed Presbyterian, Church Missionary Society, 
London Mission, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, National 
Missionary Society, and the Society of Friends. Only last year 
the Baptist Missionary Society decided to co-operate with the 
United Presbyterians by sending their Hindi and Urdu-speaking 
students there for training, and they are now represented on the 
Staff by the Rev. J. Drake, late Registrar of Serampore College, 
to whose labours the Senate, Affiliated Colleges and External 
students owe so large a debt. Buildings, equipment and com¬ 
pound are on a liberal scale, and we are hoping for great mutual 
benefit through fellowship with a college of such noble traditions. 

Much has had to be omitted from this brief account 
of which we should have liked to speak,—activities on the tennis 
courts and at volley ball, scout training, dramatical performances, 
camps, conferences, retreats, fellowship between Staff and students 
—but these after all are privileges that are shared in varying 
measure by all our colleges alike. It ought, however, to be noted 
in closing how large a part is being taken by Serampore graduates, 
in the staffing of these colleges as of other theological colleges in 
India; Bishop’s College has an ex-student as its Vice-Principal, 
Bangalore has one Serampore graduate on its staff, Pasumalai one, 
Vellore two: or in other words, apart from the foreign element, 
nearly all the teaching has devolved upon Serampore graduates. 
The opportunities and responsibilities that this fact indicates are 
well worth a little reflection. 
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Students of Affiliated Colleges registered as Internal Student^ 


College 

t 

No. 

Registered 

No. Qualified 
L.Th. B.D. 

Total 

Bangalore 

49 

• •» 

10 

10 

Pasumalai 

27 

8 

,. 

8 

Bishop’s 

38 

5 

18 

23 

- Vellore 

14 

3 

• • • 

3 

Saharanpur 



• • ■ 

• • • 


128 

16 

28 

44 


(Figures correct up to November jo, 1927 .) 


G. H. C. R. 


SmntjuwE ant* tl)t Indian CJJjurcI|* 

It may be said without any fear of contradiction that the 
fondest memories of the Indian Church will for ever remain 
entwihed round three spots in India which may not unfairly be 
called the birthplaces of the Indian Church. They are none other 
than Mylapore and Tranquebar in the South, and Serampore in 
the North, because it is these places that are associated, by 
tradition or history, with the missionary labours of the pioneer 
apostles of India, St. Thomas, Ziegenbalg, and William Carey. 
The gospel that they preached formed the seed of the Church in India 
and in God's good providence, it has also proved itself to be the seed 
that fell on good ground. It is only natural therefore that Indian 
Christians should look upon these places which are in a sense 
sacred to them, with more than the curiosity of an historian, aye, 
with feelings of gratitude, reverence and affection. * 

' The claims of Serampore to grateful remembrance and even 
to loyalty and devotion on the part of Indian Christians are many 
and varied, and no attempt is made to set them forth in any detail 
within the compass of this short article. Nevertheless, one may 
touch upon the salient points in passing and leave the rest to the 
imagination of the reader. 

Serampore “ the cradle of Modern Missions ” will for ever 
retain the distinction of being the birth-place of Missions in 
North India where the ‘good news' of the Prophet of Nazareth 
was proclaimed to the Indian nation by those pioneer Mission¬ 
aries, Carey, Marshman and Ward. “ From hence may the 
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gospel issue and pervade all India/’ they wrote to Andrew 
Fuller in the year 1800. On the 10th of January 1800, Carey 
took up his residence at Serampore, on the nth he was present¬ 
ed to the Governor, and then, it is said, “he went out and 
preached to the natives." It was again at Serampore and by 
these pioneers that the Bible was translated into, printed and 
published in most of the important Indian languages for, the first 
time, a service for which the Indian Christians of to-day can never' 
be too thankful, nay, a literary achievement, for which they have 
an abiding claim on the memory of every Indian irrespective of 
caste or creed. The debt that the Western civilization of to-day 
owes to the Bible is rightly believed to be immeasurable: and 
one may indulge the hope that the estimate of the future historian of 
the Renaissance in India regarding the influence of Carey’s 
translations oh Indian life and thought will be no less significant. 
Carey did for India what Tyndale hoped to do for England. He 
translated the Bible or the most precious portions thereof into no 
less that 34 Indian vernaculars, which means that he gave the 
Bible for the first time in their own tongue to the Churches in 
Bengal, United Provinces, Orissa, Assam, Punjab, Khasi Hills, 
Andhra country and a number of other provinces or districts in 
India. “ It was given to Carey beyond all others,” as his biographer 
and great grandson Rev. S. P. Carey says, “ to communicate this 
history-making book to India’s peoples, and to open its glory to 
their eyes." 

Another achievement and an equally great) service to the 
Indian Church has been the establishment of Serampore College. 
The prospectus of the “College for the instruction of Asiatic, 
Christian and other youth in Eastern Literature and European 
Science" which Carey and his colleagues published on 15th July 
1818 makes it clear that two of the important objects they had in 
view in founding the College were “the education of resident 
Christian students,” and “the preparation of missionaries from 
those born in the country.” These aims particularly the last one, 
are echoed and emphasised in Carey’s letters to the Home 
Committee, in one of which he speaks as follows;— , 

*' I conceive that the work of preparing as large a body as possible pf 
Christian natives of India for the work of Christian pastors and itinerants is of 
immense importance. English missionaries will never be able to instruct the 

whole of India...India will never be turned from her grossness of 

idolatry to serve the true and living God unless the grace of God rest 
abundantly on converted natives to qualify them for Mission Work, and unless, 
by the instrumentality of those who care for India they be spnt forth, to the 
field. In my judgment therefore, it is on native evangelists that the weight pf 
the great work must ultimately rest.” > {Letter to Dr. Ryland, 1817 .) 

That imparting a sound and liberal education on a religious 
basis for all Christian youths was no less important in Carey’s 
eyes than the training of some of them to the work of the ministry 
is evident from another letter written exactly 100 years ago, 
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on the 15th of November 1827. “Nothing could be more distressing;' 
writes Carey, “than the prospect of their (native Christians) being more back¬ 
ward in mental pursuits than their heathen neighbours. We cannot discharge 
the duty we owe as Christians to India, without some plan for combining in 
the converts of the new religion, and more especially in its ministers, the 
highest moral refinement of the Christian character, and the highest attainable 
progress in the pursuits of the mind." It may be added this “plan” 
for the combination of Christian character and mental culture 
materialised when the College was founded in 1818 for the 
promotion of “ piety and learning.” 

Looking back over the history of the College for the last 
109 years, and bearing in mind the aims of the College, may we 
not claim that the College has amply justified its existence. 
What the Church in India owes to the noble band of Christian 
students, Arts and Theological, who had their training within the 
four walls of this institution during th^ greater part of the nine¬ 
teenth Century under such able and devoted servants of God as 
John Clarke Marshman, John Mack, John Trafford and E. S. 
Summers, is, though shrouded in obscurity, more than we of the 
present generation can fully understand or appreciate. To those 
acquainted with the history of Indian Christianity in the 
North, and especially in Bengal, the claim that Serampore 
supplied the leadership in the Indian Christian community of the 
past few generations will appear neither extravagant nor partisan. 
Taking the Baptist community in Bengal, is it not a fact that 
some of the veteran lay-leaders and leading ministers and 
evangelists still in harness are old students of Mr. Trafford or Mr. 
Summers, for whom and for their alma-mater they have still a 
warm corner in their hearts ? 

Though the past has been truly great and glorious, the 
College is to be judged primarily not for what it has been but for 
what it is. Its present, one may venture to claim, is not 
altogether unworthy of the past. In the field of Christian 
education, and of the education of Christian youths in particular. 
Inspite of various limitations and handicaps, the College still holds 
an important place in India. It continues to attract Christian 
students not only from Bengal but from such distant countries as 
Travancore and Burma. Since the reorganization of the College 
some 70 Indian Christians have graduated from the College 
and about double the number have passed the Intermediate 
Examination. What this means in the spiritual and economic 
uplift of the Indian Christian community is something that does 
not lend itself to precise mathematical calculation. Among our 
Arts students are doctors, lawyers, teachers, government officials 
and business men, and whether they make their mark in their 
professions or not, it may be said that Carey’s spirit has cast its 
spell over them for life. 

The Theological Department reconstituted according to the 
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Serampore College Act of 1918, is proving itself to be an indis¬ 
pensable ally of the Indian Church. With the changed conditions 
in India, the need for an enlightened and well-equipped Christian 
ministry is more real and urgent than in Carey’s time. Various 
denominational Theological Colleges and Seminaries in different 
parts of India are doing excellent work for the Kingdom of God 
by training men who could interpret the Christian message with 
sympathy and wisdom to the people of India. But it will be 
admitted on all hands that Serampore College occupies a unique 
place in respect of theological training by virtue of the Royal 
Charter empowering it to confer degrees, the high academic 
standard of theological study and the ideals of interdenominational 
co-operation and fellowship that the College stands for in theory 
and practice. During the last 17 years, 12 1 students from the 
leading Prdtestant and Syrian Communions in India have been 
trained in Serampore, while 28 of them have taken the degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity and 23 the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Theology. In affiliation with Serampore there are at present 
5 Theological Colleges from which 44 men have so far qualified 
themselves for degrees or diplomas, while under a system of 
External Examinations, 20 candidates, most of whom are engaged 
in active Christian work have taken degrees and diplomas. There 
are some who question the value of theological degrees and in a 
sense rightly too, for it may happen that a degree may become an 
end in itself instead of a means, and consequently place a strong 
temptation in the path of a Christian worker. Inspite of their 
dangers, it cannot be gainsaid that Serampore theological examina¬ 
tions and degrees have contributed not a little to the large 
majority, if not all, of our students in widening their outlook, 
stimulating their thought, and getting a firmer grasp of the 
essentials of the Christian Faith for the establishment of which 
in this land they have consecrated their energies and talents. 

Dealing more directly with students who have been trained 
in recent years in Serampore, a word about the kind of work they 
are engaged in may not be out of place. Starting from the North, 
we note that one of them is engaged in student work in the heart 
of the city of Calcutta, while two others are engaged in training 
Telugu evangelists and pastors in the town of Cocanada. The 
group of our ex-students in Madras is an interesting and a typical 
one as regards the wide variety of ways in which Serampore men 
are called upon to promote the Christian cause. One of them i9 
a teacher in a big Christian High School, a friend, counsellor and 

S lide of the boys under his charge, another is running a Reading 
00m as a means of approach to the educated Hindus of the 
locality ; still another is a pastor newly appointed to a big Indian 
Congregation which has asked for his services recently for a longer 
period than at fifst thought of, while two others are secretaries of 
two important organizations, the Christian Literature Society and 
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the National Missionary Society. Pursuing our way further 
south, we come to Travancore, where some of our old students; 
who are now in holy orders, under the guidance and leadership of 
an ex-professor of the College, now a Bishop, have formed them¬ 
selves into a monastic brotherhood and started an Ashram called 
u Bethany " with the definite object of making the Syrian Church 
more missionary in character, while another who is also a priest 
of the Syrian Church has started a similar monastic order called 
“ the Servants of the Cross ” which has been responsible for about 
1,600 baptisms from the out-castes of Travancore in the last two 
years. Crossing over to the ‘Spicy Isle' the eye rests on one 
of our number who has been very faithfully shepherding a large 
congregation of educated Tamil Christians in Jaffna for the last 

3 years and again on another working further south who left us 
only last year and yet within this short,period has justified the 
confidence that the B. M. S. placed in him in appointing him in 
the place of a European Missionary by his efficient and acceptable 
ministry in the oversight of a large mission district. This list is 
by no means exhaustive nor the survey complete ; what has been 
attempted is only a bird's-eye view of typical cases of work in 
which our men are engaged. Cocanada has its counter parts in 
Cuttack, Cuddalore, Vellore, Kottayam and Jorhat; Jaffna in 
Niranam, Madras and Ghum ; Kandy (where one of our graduates 
is a teacher in Trinity College) in Ranchi, Shillong, Budge Budge 
and Bolpur. This is a record which any College may be proud 
of and which the Church of Christ in India owes, to Serampore 
College. 

Turning to the Vernacular Theological Department, we 
notice that several generations of the pastors , and evangelists of 
the Bengali Christian community and particularly of the Baptist 
community received their training in Serampore and as such what 
progress the Christian cause has made in Bengal is in a large 
measure due to Serampore College. Taking the modern period 
beginning with the year of the reorganization of the College till 
the year of the closing of the V.T.D., statistics tell us that 
forty-one mpn who are at present either evangelists, pastors or 
schoolmasters were trained in Serampore. We are told that 6ut 
of 7 Home Missionaries and 26 Assistant Missionaries and 
Evangelists working in the Baptist Missionary Society in Bengal, 

4 and 24, respectively, were trained in Serampore. This is what 

Serampore has done for the Baptist community in,Bengal 1 No 
wonder it is said, that the Jews might as well forget Jerusalem, as 
the Baptists Serampore. t 

Still another service that Serampore has rendered not only 
to the Churches in Bengal but to the Ch<urch in India a whole 
is the ideal of inter-denominational fellowship and co-operation 
that it has consistently set before its men for thelastseventeen 
years or more. Serampore College, it i^ true* has, parsed no 
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resolution nor issued any manifestoes or encyclicals in the past, 
’except perhaps what our Founders did in the ‘Statutes and 
regulations' of the College and their correspondence with Bishop 
Heber, in support of Church union and inter-denominational ana 
missionary co-operation in Christian work in India. And yet 
Serampore has left no one in doubt as to their attitude in a 
matter so vitally affecting the future of the Kingdom of God in 
this land. What little service the College has done in the past 
or is at present doing is nothing if not practical. The interming¬ 
ling of students of different denominal persuasions in the give and 
take of hostel social life, the fellowship between them in study, 
prayer and worship in the College, the co-operation between 
them in different forms of Christian work so far as our conditions 
allow, the fellowship in Christian service between the members 
of an inter-denominational staff, the co-operation with similar but 
denominational institutions throughout India and Ceylon, the 
co-ordination of the theological teaching in those institutions 
though an All-India Senate,—all these may we not claim, are a 
silent but effective preparation for the ushering in of that day 
when the prayer of our Master Jesus Christ, “that they might all 
be one as we are one " will be realised in the Christian Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 

In missionary methods and ideals too, Serampore has 
proved a valuable quarry for the Indian Church. None of the 
missionary ideals in recent times has been so popular and 
acceptable in India as the ideals of the Ashram and Brotherhood 
as applied to Christian work. Personal sacrifice, co-operation in 
work, common life and fellowship amongst the workers, a sharing 
of spiritual experiences and mutual burden-bearing—these are 
some of the ideals which, the Indian Church feels, should be 
realised by Christian workers, if India is to be won to the feet of 
Christ. To this end several Christian Ashrams are working in 
the land at the present time. It may not be a fact known to all 
that some of these Christian Ashrams derive much of their 
inspiration and guidance from the life and ideals of the Serampore 
Tfjo. Ward's Journal supplies the first sketch of the Serampore 
Brotherhood, who realised in the words of Dr. George Smith, 
"more than probably any in Protestant, Romanist or Greek 
hagiology, the life of the apostolic community in Jerusalem” 

January i 8 , 1800 —This week we have adopted a set of rules for the 
government of the family. All preach and pray in turn; one superintends 
the affairs of the family for a month, and then another; brother Carey is 
treasurer, and has the regulation of the medicine chest; brother Fountain .is 
librarian- Saturday evening is devoted to adjusting differences, and pledging 
ourselves to love one another. One of our resolutions is, that no one of us do 
engage in private trade; but that all be done for the benefit of the mission., 

August s—" Qiir labours for every day are now regularly arranged^ . . 
i . . We have Bengali preaching ptux or twice in the week, and on Thursday 
evening we .'have mi experience mining. On Saturday evening -we meet to 
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compose differences and transact business, after prayer, which is always 
immediately after tea. ' 

Some of the principles reproduced below to which the 
Brotherhood gave their life-long allegiance and which were to be 
read in every station three times in the year are such as should, 
even after the lapse of a century, inspire and guide all missionaries 
and missions, Indian or foreign, working in this land. 

1. To set an infinite value on men’s souls. 

2. To abstain from whatever deepens India’s prejudice against the 

Gospel. 

3. To watch for every chance of doing the people good. 

4. To preach * Christ Crucified ’ as the grand means of conversions. 

5. To esteem and treat Indians always as equals. 

6. To be instant in the nurture of personal religion. 

7. To cultivate the spiritual gifts of the Indian brethren, ever pressing upon 

them their missionary obligation sincfc Indians only can win India 
for Christ. 

This is how the “Form of Agreement” which Carey, 
Marshman and Ward drew up and which worked without a hitch 
for seventeen years concludes :— 

“ Let us often look at Brainerd in the woods of America, pouring out 
his very soul before God for the perishing heathen, without whose salvation 
nothing could make you happy. Prayer, secret, fervent, believing prayer, 
lies at the root of all personal godliness. Let us give unreservedly to this 
glorious cause. Let us never think that our time, our gifts, our strength, our 
families, or even the clothes we wear are our own. Let us for ever shut out the 
idea of laying up a cowrie (mite) for ourselves or our children. Let us 
continually watch against a worldly spirit, and cultivate a Christian indifference 
towards every indulgence. Rather let us bear hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ.” 

What Christian man or woman with any idealism or 
moral heroism within him or her could fail to be touched by such 
an ideal ? 

Finally, Serampore remains and shall remain for ever as 
the fountain-head of spiritual inspiration for individuals and 
organizations in India m their work of the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God in this ancient land. Twenty-two years ago a 
group of leading Indian Christians met together in the Mart/n's 
Pagoda for waiting upon God in prayer and taking counsel to¬ 
gether for the evangelisation of India which resulted in the 
formation of the National Missionary Society, the only inter¬ 
denominational, and the greatest indigenous missionary society in 
India. Five years later, at an All-India meeting of the representa¬ 
tives of the students and staff of the Christian Colleges in India, 
presided over by Dr. J. R. Mott, the Student Christian Association 
of India, Burma and Ceylon was called into being which was later 
affiliated to the World Student Christian Federation. 

Many an Indian Christian visitor to the College, the 
Mission Chapel, Carey's tomb, and Martyn’s Pagoda has borne 
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sincere testimony to the inspiration that the scene of labours of 
the pioneer missionaries Carey, Marshman and Ward has meant 
to him in his life and work. May Serampore continue to inspire 
and enlighten not only the students of the College but all who are 
privileged to tread its holy soil! 


C. E. A. 


Scrampmrt. 

Lalit Mohan Mitra, B.A., Ichapore, 

Author of A History of Bhallavpore. 

Few towns in'Bengal—nay in the whole of India, are so 
rich in the bright memories of the past as the town of Serampore 
on the Hughly; while few, if any, with a wealth of traditions 
equal to its own, have been consigned to as much oblivion. If 
all earthly fame is a bubble, the once powerful town of Fredericks- 
nagore a good illustration of the truth. 

The short space of time which witnessed the mighty fabric 
of the Indian empire of Britain rise like the creation of a 
magician on a foundation extending from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas also witnessed the rise and fall of the Danish 
Settlements in India. On the ever memorable day, the 6th of 
October, 1845, the Crown of Denmark was glad to part with the 
Danish Settlements in India, which were proving a growing 
burden on the home exchequer, to the English East India 
Company for a paltry sum of money, and for ever buried his 
dream of founding an empire in the East. 

From 1755 A.D. to 1845 A.D. Serampore, which was then 
more widely known as Fredericksnagore after Frederick V, the 
King of Denmark, was the most important Settlement of the 
Danes in Bengal. On the 17th of November 1778 the Danish 
East India Company's possessions in India were brought under 
the direct administration of the Crown of Denmark. The chief of 
the settlement of Serampore became the Governor of the settlement 
and the political head of the other Danish Settlements in Bengal. 
The administration of the settlement of Serampore became vested 
in a Council of three of which the Governor was the President. 

The commerce of Serampore grew apace with its political 
importance. In the first place, it received an impetus from the 
capital of the servants of the English East India Company, who 
making use of the Company’s permits, traded on their own 
account and made splendid fortunes for themselves. The fortunes, 
eo accumulated, had commonly been paid into the Calcutta 
Treasury in exchange for billis on the Court of Directors in 
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London. The Court was thus subject to irregular and unexpected 
demands in England to suit the convenience, not of their own 
commerce, but of their rapacious and glutted servants. They 
were obliged at length to restrain this accommodation within a 
very narrow limit, and the accumulations of their servants were 
afterwards, in great parts, transmitted to Europe in Danish 
investments. 

But the commercial prosperity of the town was mainly 
due to the facilities of trading which the settlement obtained 
whenever Great Britain was involved in a war with a hostile 
nation. In proportion as the trade of the English declined that 
of the Danes prospered. Again, as goods shipped from Serampore 
went in neutral bottoms, Danish ships got valuable freights from 
the English at high rates. Between the years 1779 and 1787, 
fifty-three ships, some belonging to the Danish East India 
Company and some to the English merchants, but all of them 
under Danish colours, sailed from Bengal. In the year 1784 
alone, no fewer than 22 ships, almost all of them three masters, 
cleared from the port of Serampore within the short space of nine 
months. The average of the ship-load was estimated at above 
five lakhs of rupees. The late John Palmer of Calcutta, usually 
styled the prince of merchants, was the agent of the Danish East 
India Company and affirmed that he sat day after day in the 
go-downs at Serampore counting and weighing out goods and 
that he seldom realized less than a lakh of rupees a year. 

The political relation between the Governor of the little 
Danish town and the English Government at Calcutta was not 
always a happy one. On many an occasion and on many a 
question there were acute differences. Notwithstanding the 
infinite superiority of the ,British arms, the Danish chiefs generally 
displayed a lofty independence and a bold resolution which 
exasperated the English Government at Calcutta. But even a 
spirit like that of Warren Hastings was prevented from using the 
extreme steps for fear of incurring the displeasure of its own 
Government at home. Twice, however, with the declaration of 
hostilities between England and Denmark in Europe, there was 
rupture of political relation between the English and the Danes 
in Bengal. The 28th of January 1808 was a fatal day to the 
settlement of Serampore. It was on that day that the settlement 
was captured a second time by the English while Lord Minto 
himself watched the scene of destruction from the window of the 
Government House at Barrackpore. In 1815, after the conclusion 
of the peace of Kiel, the settlement of Serampore was, restored to 
the Danes but the blow which the commerce of the Danes had 
received during the second seizure of Serampore was one from 
which it never afterwards recovered. * 

The palmy days of Serampore under the'Danes are over. 
The (political importance of the town is at an end. Its commercial 
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prosperity is a thing of the past. The bare ruins of the flag-house 
from which the Danish flag used to fly for ninety years are visible 
on the river side. The extensive warehouse of Danish steelment 
with its high enclosing walls has been pulled down and has 
become the site of Sub-divisional Officer's residence. The Govern¬ 
ment House, which once rang with the sound of salute guns and 
echoed with the cheers of royal guests, has been converted into 
a Criminal Court. Gone are those days when Serampore was 
most popular with Calcutta residents as a holiday resort and 
generations “of the ladies and gentlemen of Fort William” 
used to resort to Parr’s famous Denmark Tavern. The 
once exceedingly neat elegant and bright town of Serampore, as 
described in the pages of books of travel, presents a different picture 
to-day. The very thoroughfares have been renamed. Almost 
everything of historic interest has vanished out of sight or been 
hidden under the white wash of an undiscriminating Municipality. 
Nothing serves to remind the visitor of the once powerful 
Fredericksnagore except the monogram of King Frederick VI,. 
which lingers over the Jail, the Church and the fine gateway of 
the Court-house, and some memorial tablets raised over the graves 
of Danish Governors who lie peacefully in the Danish Cemetery. 
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The grey venerable building on the bank of the Hoogly at 
Serampore whose classic beauty, historic associations, and academic 
atmosphere have for more than a century attracted tourists and 
visitors from far and near, seemed to be instinct with the pulsations 
of a new life on January the 7th, 1928. The day dawned with the 
promise of a joyous celebration; the glimmering light of daybreak 
disclosed the noble pile as a vision of delight for the contemplative 
eye, as it stood towering, amidst its more modern buildings and 
equipments on its spacious gardens and lawns, decked with flags* 
dowers, and foliage, and looking solemnly across the river towards the 
charming greenery of the Government Park on the opposite bank 
of the river. The occasion recalled and commemorated an achieve¬ 
ment which is already century old. It was early in the year 1827 
that His Danish Majesty, King Frederick VI of Denmark, gave hie 
loyal signature to the Charter of Incorporation granted to the 
Serampore College, which had been founded in 1818 in his Danish 
Indian possession by the noble band of missionary pioneers, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward. The year 1827 is, therefore, rightly tegarded 
as an important land-mark in the history of the College; and the 
solemnities and entertainments of the 7th of January marked the 
centenary of the grant of the royal Charter as well as the annual 
Convocation of the College. 

The story of the Serampore Charter as well as the ideals and 
activities, evangelistic, educational, literary, journalistic, have already 
been impressively presented in print by the present Principal of the 
College in the Charter Centenary number of the Students' Chronicle. , 
As "one reads these inspiring accounts, his mind is apt to travel 4 alohg 
the track of a century back to the days of the Serampore trio, and 
reflect on their trials and struggles, their faith and triumph and the 
rich heritage of a great tradition and mighty achievement! which they 
bequeathed to posterity* .The romance of Serampore, appreciate® 
in its real sJgni&noCK& an irresistible appeal to all alike, irrespec- 
‘ - ooldur,,d»te rt apd creed; if it is sacred and memorable U> 

A t jarg%la t<! the cradle of modem missions,” the scene 
of the devoted |$fi3n&f three distinguished missionary pioneers; 
it ought th, be ftaklefti *6 to the Indian national sentiment as the 
3 S$Eq 5 ee >nd home of many originative impulses trnd 
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endeavours in the direction of cultural enlightenment and social reform, 
which will ever be associated with the history of the Renaissance 
movement, which swept over India in the days of men like Ram 
Mohun Roy, David Hare and Duff—all kindred spirit to the* 
Serampore brotherhood. 

The Charter Centenary Celebrations on the 7 th January, like 
the celebration of the centenary of the foundation of the College 
held a few years ago, were, therefore, very appropriately conceived 
in the spirit of gratitude and commemoration. The antiquity and the 
celebrity of the institution, as a living monument to the noble philan¬ 
thropy and practical idealism of three distinguished missionary 
pioneers and educationists, naturally summoned into alliance all that 
sentiment and hope could afford on this solemn occasion of retrospect 
and prospect at the end of a hundred years of the chequered history 
of the Charter. We do not presume to give in this short account any¬ 
thing more than a running review of a few of our impressions on and 
observations of the most important functions and festivities of the 
day. We are at least not ambitious to re-create and visualize in words 
the enthusiasm and the atmosphere evoked by the occasion. The 
clinging aroma of the past that perfumed the air, the fleeting fancies 
and thoughts in the minds of men at the sight of the relics of 
Carey’s garden, library and home, the half-articulate joy and silent 
homage of a varied humanity, representative of practically the whole 
of the Indian continent from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, nay, 
ot regions far beyond, the glowing accents of the impassioned voice of 
the present Principal, as he read his report with the emotion, weight, 
and authority of one who, more than any other living man, has felt, 
fought and toiled for the College—these are things too subtle and 
fugitive to be caught and rendered in a report like ours. Yet these 
are a few of the very elements that constituted the characteristic spirit 
of the day. 

The College Chapel Service. 

The programme of ceremonies and entertainments, varied and 
interesting, as it was, quite fittingly opened with a devotional service 
in the College Chape], conducted by the Rev. H. M. Angus, B.A., 
B.D., a Baptist Missionary at Chittagong and one of the old boys 
of the College. The fact that two of the old boys of the College, 
one an Indian, and tjhe other a European, had important places in the 
programme of the day is not without its significance: is it not a Jjint 
to the alumni of the College that in the century that has dawned the 
College will be looking more and more to them for sympathy and 
support ? 

« The Cricket Match. 

The College has an enviable record and‘reputation as a centre 
of athletic activities. It was, therefore, quite in the fitness of things 
and also in accordance with the annual convocation practice that a 
Cricket match (Old Students XI vs. the College) was arranged to he 
played in the College grounds in the intervals of the other pursuits 
of the centenary day. The game provided h thproughly enjoyable 
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‘time and not a little of pleasant excitement for the spectators and the 
flayers alike. The old students won. The defeat sustained by the 
‘present students is perhaps to be interpreted not as evidence of 
waning: enthusiasm in Cricket, but rather as an attempt to honour 
their elders. 

Commemoration Service. 

At 11 a.m. the staff and students, the new graduates and visitors 
assembled in the College Hall to take part in the Commemoration 
service, which was one of the most inspiring functions of the day. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. Thomas Sitther, M.A., B.D., 
Vice-Principal of Bishop’s College -and the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Herbert Anderson, one of the leading missionaries in India 
and a great friend of the College. Sitting in the Hall with Carey’s 
bust overlooking us, his spirit pervading the atmosphere, and the 
likenesses of the founders and benefactors of the College all around us 
on the walls, one could not but recall the famous verse in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and take courage therefrom for the future: 
4t Therefore seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 

looking unto Jesus the author and perfector of our faith”.The 

sacred memories that were awakened in one’s heart and the feelings 
of reverent gratitude that welled up within found a noble expression 
in the singing of the hymn: 

For all the saints who from their labours rest 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed 
Thy name, Oh Jesus, be for ever blest 

Hallelujah , 

and with this the service began. A reading from the Scripture 
followed. The 44th Chapter of Eclesiasticus beginning with ‘ Let us 
now praise famous men,’ as read out with remarkable clearness and 
force by Mr. Sitther still seems to ring in our ears. In the prayers 
which followed we recalled with gratitude to God the services of 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, Frederick VI, King of Denmark, who 
granted the College Charter, Colonel Bie, Governor of Fredericks- 
nagore, (Serampore) who gave shelter to the early missionaries. 
Colonel Jacob Krefting, the first Governor of the College, the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, the first Patron of the College, John Mack, the 
beloved and faithful associate of the early trio, and all other bene¬ 
factors, supporters, Principals and teachers of the College as their 
-names Were read out by the President one after the other. Prayers 
- over, Mr. Anderson expounded to us with original vision and power 
-the significance of the traditions of the College and his words consti¬ 
tuted at once a timely defence of the College against uninformed 
critics and a challenge for a worthier following of the Master by the 
Christian staff and students of the College. The sermon is given 
elsewhere in this magazine and we need only say here that it was 
one fitted to inspire the College through another century of service 
and struggle. The service came to a close at 12 o clock. , • 
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The Garden Party. 

At about 3 p.m, in the afternoon a garden party was helcj 
on the Principal’s lawn where the assembled guests about three t<y 
four hundred in number were treated to tea and light refreshments 
separate arrangements, as usual on such occasions, having also been 
made for those who chose to be entertained in the orthodox Indian 
style. It was a record gathering; the response to the invitations 
was really splendid and the social intercourse of the hour free and 
familiar. The Principal, Mrs. Howells, Mrs. Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mukherjee as well as the students in charge of hospitality were all 
attention to the numerous guests, European and Indian. A word of 
acknowledgment is also due to Messrs. P. K. Chatterjee and A. K. 
Bhattacharjee who were in charge of the Hindu refreshments, as well 
as to Messrs. A. K. Lahiri, M. M. Biswas and R. Ganguli who super¬ 
vised the entertainment of the students of the College. Everyone 
did his bit, whether he had an assigned duty or not; and the un¬ 
qualified success of the celebrations and functions of the day was 
largely due to the hearty co-operation of all, connected with the 
College. 

The Convocation. 

At about 4 o’clock the assembly moved to the College Hall 
for the Convocation, the chief function of the day. Meanwhile Their 
Excellencies Lt. Col. The Right Hon’ble Sir Francis Stanley Jack- 
son, P.C-, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal, and Lady Jackson with their 
suite crossed over in the steam launch, Princess Mary, from Barrack- 
pore to the India Jute Mill jetty and were there received by Mr. Cook, 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, Mr. Sen, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, the District Superintendent of Police, Major Burns, Manager 
of the India Jute Mill, Dr. Mukerji, Chairman of the Municipality 
and others. 

On arrival at the College premises, after the inspection of the 
troops of Boy Scouts drawn up, on either side of the beautiful 
approach from the College gate to the portico, under the command of 
Mr. M. Haidar, Their Excellencies were received on the steps by the 
Principal and conducted at the head of a procession of the members 
of the Senate, the Faculty, and the Staff into the spacious hall 
upstairs where a large and distinguished gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen, European and Indian, had already congregated for /he 
Convocation. 

The Convocation opened with a prayer led by the Rev. William 
Carey, a great-grandson of the historic Carey of Serampore. His 
Excellency from bis presidential chair then called upon the Principals 
to present his report And the report proved to be fully worthy of 
the occasion and the man who read it. The report, which had 
already been printed in advance and was available at the College 
hook-stall along with the other Centenary publications, is a com¬ 
prehensive and illuminating document, containing, as it does, among' 
other things, a tribute to the founders, a risulht of the history of the 
College, of the Charter, of the Danish connection with India,, 
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■a review of the present activities of the College, as well as a reference 
to the outlook in future. Dr. Howells wisely avoided the impossible 
feat of reading the report in its entirety and concentrated on such 
pregnant and revealing passages as were likely to tell on the occasion 
and inspire the affections and convictions of the assembly. His 
powerful and sonorous voice, energised by the warmth of deep 
feeling and conviction—and no less by the force and dignity of the 
occasion—was heard at the farthest ends of the hall ; and the echoes 
thereof lingered long in the ears of those who listened. The mingling 
of the more serious utterances, all strong, clear and forcible, with 
-occasional sallies of wit heightened the joy of listening and contribut¬ 
ed not a little to the sustained liveliness and animation of the 
audience and the proceedings. The feeling of legitimate pride 
and the ardour of hero-worship with which he spoke of the 
past of the College and its sainted founders could not, however, 
conceal the anxious concern with which he viewed the future 
of the institution, which, is no less dear to him than it was 
to Carey, Marshman and Ward. His Centenary report of 1918 had 
been pitched in the key of buoyant hope in the midst of the many 
signs of visible growth and expansion; that of 1928 closed with a 
-reasoned and thoughtful plea or appeal for the continued and 
sympathetic support of “the Serampore and Bengal public,” “the 
Baptist Missionary Society,” “the many Missionary Societies and 
Church organisations” in India, “the Government of Bengal,” “the 
University of Calcutta,” and “the Christian public genrally in Europe 
and America.” The Principal's eloquence—the performance of his 
part—was the outstanding event of the day. This was the verdict 
-of not a few of tbe visitors we met in and outside the hall. 

Her Excellency Lady Jackson then kindly gave away a 
number of valuable prizes to the successful students, arts, science, 
and theological, as well as four gold medals awarded by Mrs. S. C. 
Mukherjee, wife of Mr. S. C. Mukherjee, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., who 
for a long time served on the professoriate and faculty of the College 
and is still attached to it by the ties of loyalty and love. 

The graduation ceremony then commenced in true academic 
style under the superintendence of the offg. Vice-Principal and 
Registrar, the Rev. G. H. C. Angus. Altogether 32 candidates had 
qualified for the B.D. degree and the L.Th. diploma; and most of 
them were present on the occasion for formal adimission into the 
theological distinction of the Serampore University. His Excellency, 
in the language of a fixed formula, called upon Dr, Howells to confer 
fhe degrees and the diplomas. As the names of the qualified candi¬ 
dates were read out by the Registrar, they one by one advanced to 
(the rostrum, were academically robed by Bishop Pakenham Walsh 
:and approached the Principal, who took each one by the hand and 
^recited the following formula of charge, as he conferred the degree or 

the diploma upon him,-“By virtue of the powers delegated 

to me by the Master of Serampore College, I confer upon you the 
♦degree of Bachelpr of Divinity (or the diploma of Licentiate in 
Theology), urging upon you so to walk and act that your conduct 
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shall at all times glorify the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ and' 
worthily sustain the honour of your standing in this College.” # 

Next followed the much-expected address of £Iis Excellency,, 
which was heard with rapt attention by all present. In a neat little 
speech His Excellency dwelt briefly but appreciatively on the woik 
of the Serampore pioneers and the recognition that is due to them 
.and the College they founded from all interested in the educational 
advancement of this country. His Excellency also made a sympa¬ 
thetic reference to the financial and other difficulties of the College. 
And though unable to announce any substantial capital grant from 
the public revenues on the Centenary day, as was done on a 
similar occasion by one of his predecessors, Lord Ronaldshay, His 
Excellency nevertheless assured the College authorities that he 
would be prepared to clo all he could to help the institution in its 
hour of need. Good words these were, as affording grounds fox 
future hope; and valuable and encouraging, coming as they dicl, from 
the governmental head of the presidency. < 

After the speech of His' Excellency the Benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Watt, Principal of the Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta. The Convocation terminated with the announce¬ 
ment of a week’s holiday, authorised by His Excellency, and the 
singing of the national anthem by the assembly in the hall. 

Convocation Dinner. 

It is almost an article of faith with the Christian students 
of the College that no Centenary or Convocation Ceremony is com¬ 
plete without a common dinner. With the Christian therefore as 
hosts and servers, we sat down with the Senators, the graduates, the 
old boys and the other guests to dinner at 8 p.m. in the Entrance Hall 1 
on the ground floor specially lighted and decorated for the occasion. 
‘‘It is the longest line of Christian students that I have seen at a 
dinner,” said one of the Senators. The dinner which was in a mixed 
style, European and Indian, was enjoyed by everyone no less than 
the elegantly printed menu card which was an Anglo-French alliance. 
After the loyal toast, our old friend Rev. Wm. Carey, in proposing the 
toast of the Founders in which he takes a legitimate pride, opened his 
bag of funny stories which made us all roar with laughter, though 
even in that respect all of us put together could hardly beat him. 
We envy his laughter and his youthful spirit! Mr. S. C. Muktfrji 
followed with the * health ’ of the Senators in a voice that could be 
recognised even by the walls of the College and with all the warmth 
of an old.friend of the College and of Dr. Howells. Mr. Cannaday of 
Ranchi on behalf of the Senators acknowledged the toast in a classic 
after-dinner speech which has once for all immortalised the rickety 
hackney carriages of the Serampore railway station. The graduates, 
of the day were congratulated and old boys made to feel at home 
by Mr. Singanayagam, himself a graduate and almost an old boy.. 
Representing India and Ceylon, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Jayatimga made 
two neat little speeches which contained interesting reminiscences of 
their student days and revealed incidentally the tenderness and depth. 
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of the love they still cherish towards their Alma Mater. The toast 
1 to the visitors was very ably and agreeably proposed by Dr. Watkins 
and gracefully responded to by Miss Bowser of the B.M.S. Depu¬ 
tation to India. Mr. Angus then referred to the Chapel fund and 
appealed for donations and Dr. Howells who presided brought the 
function to a successful close by a speech that was entertaining to all. 
In the general good feeling that prevailed, and the kindly and 
generous thoughts expressed on all sides, the Charter Centenary 
Dinner, and indeed all our celebrations of January 1928, will go down 
to history as among the most helpful and inspiring we have had. 

B. C. Guha. 

C. E. Abraham. 

Messrs. Cheryan and Mukerji, the ‘Student Committee’ and 
the. Christian Mess are to be congratulated on all the arrangements 
in connection with the dinner. 


€f|c (Srtm'iuH'*# Spmfj. 

(From The Statesman , Calcutta, January 8th, 1928.) 

His Excellency, addressing the gathering, said: 

The Founders. 

I have studied the history of this College and I have listened 
with much interest to the eloquent speech of Dr. Howells. The 
College was founded in 1818 by Dr. Carey together with Drs. Marsh- 
man and Ward. These great men were the pioneers of missionary 
effort in this part of India. They laid the foundation of education 
established through missionary endeavour, which has progressed and 
proved of such inestimable benefit throughout India. I have had the 
opportunity already of visiting several important educational insti¬ 
tutions throughout Bengal, all of which owe their existence and their 
present position to missionary work. 

It is indeed right that these three great men should have a 
lasting monument in Serampore. We see it in the shape of this 
College, and I trust that it will continue to prosper and that for 
many years their noble work and example may be the source of 
inspiration to all who study here. 

Their Ideals. 

The students who attended the courses here have before them 
the ideals of the founders of this College. Their main object was the 
social and educational advancement of Bengal, and they undoubtedly 
foresaw and hoped for the political and educational progress of to-day. 
Those who have the advantage of studying and understanding their 
teaching should be able to appreciate the true meaning of freedom, 
and the growth of political institutions, which should help them to 
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form that attitude of mind which rejects the catch-words of ephe¬ 
meral politics, but holds on to those broad principles, which history* 
has shown of value to the growth of a national polity. * 

Bible Translation. 

Perhaps the most striking achievement of Dr. Carey was 
through the translation of the Bible to give a great impetus to the 
Bengalee language and literature. His linguistic studies crystallized 
the language from being an unsettled dialect into the refined and 
comprehensive vehicle of a great literature. 

University Education. 

Dr. Howells has referred to the future of the College and to 
some of the difficulties with which it is faced. One serious question 
with which we are faced in Bengal is the limited field of employment 
for College students, after they have completed their course at the 
Universities. It is not wise to regard the ctudy in these Colleges 
solely as ‘vocational education.’ University education must be 
regarded as a means to an end. Such experience and knowledge 
as you obtain during your University career ought to prove of benefit 
in any course of life in which you find yourselves, but it is a mistake 
to regard success in ordinary University examinations as an assurance 
to employment in some particular line. 

Also it must be advisable that those whose standard of edu¬ 
cation obviously shows them unlikely to benefit from a University 
course, should realize it and turn their attention to other walks which 
may be more suitable to their capacity. Since the standard of 
University examinations has been raised, there appear to have been 
somewhat large percentages of failures, which would go to show that 
there are a number of students whose standard of education would not 
fit them for obtaining suitable benefit from a University career. 

Government Help. 

“ I regret to notice that the number of students has fallen 
during the last few years. I do not know the reasons, but you need 
not be discouraged, as many Colleges, I understand, are going 
through a similar experience. The fall in the number and the 
consequent financial loss, cannot, I fear, by itself be regarded as a 
reason for increased Government assistance. The Government havfe 
shown in the past an active interest in this College and have given it 
substantial financial support. 

“At present the College receives an annual maintenance grant. 
This will be continued, and when Government are in the happy posi¬ 
tion of having some money, which they never seem to have (Laughter) 
at their disposal, I think I can assure Dr. Howells, that they will 
sympathetically consider your increasing requirements. You mention 
quite rightly that my predecessors were generous men (Laughter). 
You told us that Lord Ronaldshay came hereb saw you and you 
conquered him and he gave you lakhs of rupees (Laughter). 

“That probably accounts for the fact that we are short of 
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funds at the present moment (Laughter). Anyhow, I assure you 
2hat I know the Government appreciates the work that is done here 
and vou can rest assured that in me you will certainly not have an 
•enemy but a sincere friend.” (Applause). 


(Extracts from the Principal’s Peport as pre» 
seated at the Charter Centenary Celebra* 
tions, tJanuartjf 7th, 1925, %Ai r £3tattleg 
(Jackson, Governor of ISengal, 
Presiding. 

Welcome to the Governor 

Allow me, Sir, to say how pleased we are to welcome you into our midst 
as President of our Convocation proceedings to-day and to have Lady Jackson 
accompany you. Seratnpore from its foundation owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the British Government, and this becomes clear when we bear in mind all 
that we owe as a Mission and a College to the influential position occupied by 
Carey for over thirty years as Professor in the Government College of Fort 
William. Serampore missionaries it must be confessed were not always in the 
good books of the officials of the East India Company, but on more than one 
occasion were in danger of arrest and deportation. We think of terrible things 
when we hear the words ‘arrest’ and ‘deportation.’ Let me however hasten 
to assure the officials and police officers present with us to-day, that though 
Serampore College in the couise of its history has passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes, it has never yet been a bomb factory. We may nevertheless admit that 
the officials of the old F.ast India Company had good ground for thinking 
that the activities of the missionary and the school master might in time 
produce powerful, social and political explosives. But the Governors o. Bengal 
liave generally been men who think for themselves, and you, Sir, we welcome 
as inheriting and carrying on that great tradition of independence, fair- 
mindedness and vision. Your Excellency must be tired of the many public 
references made to your great achievements in cricket. I will add one more. 
Though I have never been much of a cricketer myself, I can, Sir, recall a time 
■in the early nineties, of last century, when the name of Jackson the cricketer, 
was oftener on the lips of English-speaking men throughout the Empire than 
the name of Gladstone, the statesman, and while you have played such a disting¬ 
uished part in the world of politics, we like to think of you as one who can look 
at Indian problems in general, and Serampore in particular, from the stand¬ 
point of one who knows what it is to play the game. Serampore in the course 
•of its history, has, I think you will admit, not been lacking in the spirit of the 
true sportsman. 

Our Charter Centenary Celebrations 

I have been asked by more than one to explain the apparent anomaly 
of our celebrating in January 1928, the centenary of a Charter dated February 
1827. But as a matter of fact, our Charter took more than two and half years 
to get fully born. It first presents itself to our view in September 1826, when 
-it was provisionally sanctioned by the Danish King. Some five months later 
it received the royal signature, but it only became fully operative as a living 
instrument when the authorised English translation was read in the Court of 
Fredericksnagore in June 1829. There is thus no anomaly in celebrating its 
centenary in 1928. The Danish East India Company established Tranquebar 
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in the Soutli and Serampore in the North-East in 1755 ’ Colonel Bie, Danish* 
Governor of Serampore in the early years of the Serampore Mission had in hjf> 
Tranquebar official service came under the influence of the great and good- 
Schwartz, a German missionary from Halle, and so Tranquebar paved the way 
for Serampore. I cannot repeat here what is given in more detail in my report, 
and in much greater detail still in the Charter Centenary number of our College 
Magazine, and the new edition of our handbook, ‘ The Story of Serampore 
and its College,' how Carey, in 1793, when a British ship refused to give him 
a passage, came out to India in a friendly Danish vessel, how six years later 
Marshinan and Ward reached Calcutta in an American vessel, and escaped 
arrest by the British East India Company authorities only by fleeing to Danish 
Serampore and placing themselves under the protection of Colonel Bie, how 
Carey on hearing of Colonel Bie’s promise of freedom and protection left his 
indigo factory at Madnabalti, and settled with the new arrivals at Serampore ; 
how in the couise of the following years although the British Governors proved 
wholly friendly, British officials when in a state of nervous panic threatened the 
missionaries with expulsion by force, but were thwarted in their purpose by the 
strong and efficient protection of Colonel Bie or his successor Colonel Krefting; 
how in 1826, at a time when there was considerable friction between the 
Serampore and the London Missionary Committee, Dr. Marshman on behalf 
of his colleagues visited Copenhagen and successfully appealed to the Danish 
King and Government for a Charter of Incorporation with a view to securing 
stability and permanence for the College established eight years previously ; 
how the Charter could not be put into effective operation on account of the loss 
a few years later of all College funds in the universal ruin that befell the great 
commercial and banking firms of C alcutta; how in 1845 when Serampore was 
sold to the British, the Charter was saved for the ( ollege by the Danish King 
making it an indispensable condition of the treaty of cession that the Serampore 
Chaiter should continue in force as if it had been obtained from the British 
Government; how in the course of time the degree conferring powers of the 
Charter came to be almost universally regarded as a dead letter, of interest to 
antiquarians only; how in 1900, a young missionary working in Orissa, greatly 
daring, ventured, with the connivance and encouragement of the Indian Secre¬ 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, Rev. Heibert Anderson, to disturb the 
Charter in its long and comfoitable sleep; how after several years’ agitation 
for the revival of the Charter's powers for the conferment of theological degrees 
on qualified students of all churches, he was in January 1907, appointed Princi¬ 
pal of the College with a view to its reorganization on the lines laid down by its 
founders; how the Charter was utilized for the first time in 1 9i 5 > in a Convo¬ 
cation presided over by Lord Carmichael, and three years later under orders 
from the Secretary of State and the Government of India, supplemented and 
modified to meet modern needs by the Serampore College Act of the Bengal 
Legislative Council of which the Principal had for the session concerned 
been made a member, and finally how notwithstanding the fact that the Charter 
had remained so long a dead document so far as its degree conferring powers 
were concerned, it had throughout been fully operative in the matter of property 
rights, and had on more than one occasion saved the College from sharing the 
fate of Carey's botanical garden. The story is one of real human interest, and 
even the element of romance is not lacking. 

Reorganisation and Reconstruction 
The present Principal was appointed early in 1907 to give effect to the 
reorganization proposals that had been a subject of agitation since 1900. 
With the help of a liberal grant from the Arthington bund of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and the generosity of Mr. Leechman and other friends of 
the College, the College buildings Were put into a state of thorough repair, a 
new hostel and additional staff quarters were erected, a qualified staff appointed, ■ 
and in October 1910, an interdenominational theological department was 
opened, preparing for the Serampore B.D., with a curriculum on the lines of* 
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the best theological Colleges at home, but specially adapted to Indian needs. 

the course of the next fourteen years, the College became affiliated first to 
the I.A., then the B.A., followed by the I.Sc. and finally the B.Sc. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories were erected, and a new wing added to the hostel, 
mainly from the proceeds of grants given by the Government of Bengal, either 
directly or through the University. Our Library has also been very materially 
enlarged during the past twenty years. In addition to our growth during this 
period as a teaching College of Arts, Science, and Theology, the modem period 
has witnessed a noteworthy development of our work as a kind of theological 
University with several athiiated theological Colleges of higher grade in various 
parts of India, all working under the direction of the Serampore Senate. In 
addition many External students, pastors and missionaries, are taking our 
theological courses with a view to qualifying for our diploma or degree. Such 
are the salient facts and features of our vvoik during the period of reoigani- 
zation. Brief reference may in conclusion be made to matters needing further 
elucidation or comment. 

The Arts and Science Departments 

In our reorganized Arys Department we began practically with one clas 
consisting of twenty-seven students. We have now eight classes in Aits and 
Science, with 274 students. The non-co-operation years witnessed some decline 
in our numbers, from which however vve in due course recovered. The last 
couple of years have , witnessed a slump in Science, while the recent stiffening 
of University standards has been followed by a decrease in the number of 
students. This may be frankly recognized as desirable in (he best interests of 
education, but grave problems arise when the details of our budget have to be 
fixed. It is probable that many provincial Colleges, including our own, will 
be compelled soon to reduce the number of their classes and affiliations. As 
to the quality of oui woik, remembering that we have only a spi inkling of first 
class brains in the Serampore student body on account of the superior attrac¬ 
tions of Calcutta, it is surely to our credit that our percentage of passes 
should, taking the average of the past seventeen years into account be consider¬ 
ably higher than the University as a whole. The Sadler Commission testified 
that we have succeeded in capturing to an extent raie in Bengal, the spirit of 
University work. Admittedly we are only a small College, with only 300 
students in all, and our pioportion of teachers to students is larger than any 
other College in Bengal. Sixty-four of our students are Indian Christians, about 
half of that number being Baptists and twenty-six studying theology. Some 
120 reside in our hostels, and the rest have their homes in Serampore and the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps the outstanding feature of Serampore College life 
is the cosmopolitan character of our academic environment, and our aim 
throughout is not merely to prepare studepts for examinations, but to broaden 
the outlook, quicken the conscience, regenerate the ideal, and in general to 
create that atmosphere of fellowship and culture that make for genuine charac¬ 
ter ^hnd comradeship, free from all unnecessary rivalries of race and creed. On 
the occasion of our College Centenary in 1918, the Government through Lord 
Ronaldshay generously gave us a lakh of rupees. We have informed the 
Education Department that we could make good use of another lakh at the 
present time in again putting our historic buildings in good repair in providing 
a suitable gymnasium, in building residential quarters for our Indian staff, and 
securing long needed improvements in our hostel accommodation and this we 
have done in the hope that your Excellency’s Government may find it possible 
to apportion a substantial gift to celebrate the Centenary of our Charter in the 
course of the present year. Perhaps your Excellency will not regard it as to 
our discredit that our athletic record is fyigher than our academic. At any rate 
if the author of Mother India had taken the trouble to visit Serampore, and 
watch the varied athletic exercises in which our students daily engage, on our 
spacious College grounds, she could have known better than to attempt to 
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■convey the impression that all young Indian students are ‘narrow chested, near¬ 
sighted, and anaemic, brooding over piles of fly-blown Russian pamphlets.' ^ 

The Higher Theological Department * 

The work of our Higher Theological Department as carried on during 
the past seventeen years is particularly encouraging. Of the 121 students 
who have been enrolled as resident students during the period, twenty-eight 
have qualified for the degree, twenty-three for the diploma, and twenty-six 
are now in residence. Among these twenty-six we have representatives 
of tsvelve Indian nationalities, speaking as many different vernaculars, 
and they hail from areas extending from the hills of Assam to the valleys 
of Travancore and the sea coasts of Ceylon; while as many as nine main 
branches of the Christian Church are represented. They go out from us 
to a great variety of Christian work, as pastors of churches, supervisors of 
districts, teachers in theological seminaries, writers or translators, and secre¬ 
taries of various Christian Associations and Literature Societies. The for¬ 
mation of our Senate, under the terms of the Serampore College Act was 
followed by the affiliation of several theological Cpllcges, Bangalore, Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, Pasumalai, Ahmednagar, Vellore, Saharanpur, and from 
yesterday the Methodist Theological College at "Jubbalpur. Our theological 
department compels us here at Serampore to maintain something of the 
catholic outlook in estimating the significance of the contribution we are seeking 
to make towards the promotion of piety and sound learning in the interests of 
the Indian Christian community. Indeed, Serampore with its affiliation system 
has established itself as the centre of theological training not for one province 
only nor for one denomination but for the whole of India and so is playing no 
mean part in the building up of the Catholic Church of India as it is to be. 
Special reference may be made to the contacts we have been able to establish 
with the ancient Syrian Church of South India, dating back to the early 
centuries of our era, thus linking up in a way that is rich with hope for all 
concerned the indigenous form of Indian Christianity with the more modern 
products of the missionary societies. 

The future of the College 

The future of Serampore as an incorporated Institution while fairly 
well assured is not without its anxieties. I have now been Principal of the 
College for twenty-one years, and I am in the thirty-third year of my Indian 
missionary service. From the nature of the case my relationship to the College 
as Principal cannot continue so very much longer. At any rate it is safe to say 
that I am not likely to be here, when the next centenary celebrations take place, 
except as a ghostly visitor from the realms of light. Some people are still asking 
as they asked more than a century ago ‘ Is Serampore worth while? Is mission¬ 
ary education worth while ? ’ It is worth while, only in so far as our friends 
and supporters enable us to make it efficient. Sentiment and sacred associa¬ 
tions are valuable assets, but I think Carey would rather see Serampore 
■College converted into an efficient jute factory or a tannery, than to see it 
neglected and continued as a mere sepulchre or abandoned ideals, a pathetic 
ruin of inspiring hopes. We appeal to our record as the main justification of 
our existence, what we have done to provide a succession of Christian leaders, 
denominational and interdenominational, lay and theological for the Baptist 
body and the Church as a whole, what we have done to send out a large 
number of men of all creeds to varied professions and occupations, bearing 
something of the Serampore stamp. I think moreover impartial critics, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian, recognize that Christian educators, throughout India, from the 
days of Carey onwards have been seeking in their humble way to bring 
spiritual forces of abiding worth and tfring significance into the dead machin¬ 
ery of our higher educational system, and so have helped to quicken the 
^national conscience. We welcome all friendly criticism, and we do not resent 
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it when it is unfriendly. But we have a right to ask that all criticisms coming 
from friends should be constructive. Some time ago the Governo* of an 
'Indian Province speaking with reference to purely destructive criticism com¬ 
mended a proverb current in the North West Frontier "The dogs bark, but 
the caravan goes on.” Carey, Marshman and Ward if they knew this 
proverb must have derived considerable consolation from it, for they were ever 
nearing from their caravan the barking of dogs in the rear, and admittedly at 
times it greatly puzzled and distressed them, though often the barking was 
perhaps nothing more than a friendly good natured growl. We to-day live 
in happier and more friendly times, and we have been more than fortunate in 
the generous sympathy and support we have icceived from friends in this 
country and at home. All that is material of Carey, Marshman and Ward 
lies mouldering in the Serampore grave-yard, but their soul as embodied in 
the Serampore caravan goes marching on, and as it continues its onward march, 
we have strong grounds for appealing fora still larger measure of sympathetic 
support from the Serampore and Bengal public, from the Baptist Missionary 
Society which Carey founded and which hitherto has so generously helped us, 
from missionary and church organizations working in India, from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and from the University of Calcutta, and from the Christian 
public generally of Europe and America, for “The work of Serampore” 
writes Sir Michael Sadler, onfe of the world’s great educationists, “ is of the 
highest importance at this critical time in India. It carries on the t^ue spirit 
of Carey, his wisdom, scholarship, piety and breadth. ” 


Hcldit>£ tlTraditions* 

It will be left to others to deal to-day with the historical events associated 
with the founding of this College in 1818, culminating in 1827 in the gift from 
the King of Denmark of the Royal Charter with an authority to grant degrees 
in all Faculties, making Serampore the first, and up to the present day, the 
only Theological Institution in India with power to confer divinity degiees. It 
is a wonderful story, and Carey's biographer Dr. George Smith expresses the 
view of many others when he writes “ In the whole history of Missions we 
know no grander chapter than Serampore.” The founders of this College not 
only accomplished wonders; they created a tradition for posterity, an unwritten 
purpose and spirit of their own life and labours, upon which men might ponder, 
and which the College itself might emulate. 

Jesus as Son of God 

1. The founders of the Serampore tradition, first and foremost 
reverenced, worshipped and loved Jesus as the Son of God. Christ convinced 
his first disciples that he was divine. “The word was made flesh and dwelt 
amopg us and we beheld His glory—the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” The incarnation was God manifesting him¬ 
self in the flesh. It is not only in the explicit unfolding of this glorious mystery 
to his chosen friends, but in the stupendous claims he made to his enemies, that 
Jesus proved Himself to be the Deity incarnate. Take for example that 
incident recorded in the Gospel of John. Jesus was speaking to a small band 
of young Jewish disciples. He initiates them into the significance of attachment 
to Himself. “ If ye abide in my word then are ye truly my disciples, and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Freedom to his 
hearers suggested bondage, and they resented the implication. They denied 

* Convocation sermon preached by Rev. Herbert Anderson, member of the Serampore 
College Council, in connection with the celebration of the Centenary of the Charter, Jan. 7th 
1928. 

Teat.—"Hold the tradition*/* II The**. 2-15. 
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any suggestion of the need of freedom. In the conversation which followed 
Jesus told them, with striking frankness, that they were under the bondage of 
superstition; that if they wanted freedom, soul freedom, it could come only 
from knowledge of the truth, and knowledge of the truth could only come by- 
abiding in His teaching. Note the word abiding. The martfel of these words 
is the claim of Jesus that underlies them. He claims a unique and pre-eminent 
relation to life and truth and freedom, and before the end of this conversation 
He had stung the Pharisees to madness by what appeared to them to be the 
sublime egotism of those claims. “ Art thou greater than our Father Abraham ? " 
they ask ; and His reply lifted the whole controversy above the range of human 
thought. " Before Abraham was, I am.” To-day men are asking us to be 
content with a perfect human Christ, with a Bethlehem that knew no virgin 
birth, with a Galilee that knew no miracles of healing, with a Calvary that 
knew no resurrection morning, with an Olivet that knew no glorious ascension. 
The founders of this College had no use for a Church that dethroned their 
Lord, and their foundation for knowledge and freedom and life was in the 
confession of Peter and his fellow-disciples, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” We who are connected with Serampore to-day are passion¬ 
ately true to this tradition. If Christ was not divine, he had no Gospel for the 
woild. If when he said ‘ I am from above' ‘1 am the light of the woild' 1 1 am 
the bread of life' ‘ I am the way, the truth, and the life,’ 1 I am the resurrection 
and the life,' he was only using metaphors and made no claims to divinity, 
language for us has no meaning, Serampore bows in adoring worship at His 
feet. 

“ But thee—but thee, O Sovereign Seer of Time, 

But thee () Poets' Poet, Wisdom’s tongue, 

But thee O Man's best man, O Love’s best love, 

O Perfect life in perfect labour writ, 

O All men’s Comrade, Servant, King and Priest, 

O what amiss may I forgive in thee, 

Jesus, good paragon, Thou crystal Christ.” 

The world need* Him 

2. The Serampore tradition was founded on the belief that, because of 
Christ’s divinity and his relation to His Father God and His redeeming grace, 
the world needs Him,—nay more, must have Him, cannot do without Him. 
Dr. Richard Glover, writing of Dr. Carey, says “The eighteenth century was 
one in which the Christian Church apologised for its existence, and tried to 
persuade men that religion might be reasonable. Then Carey arose, lie had 
seen the glory of Christ, the imperial pity of the man of Calvary, had felt the 
world love in the 'heart of God, and forth he went to found the modern 
missionary movement.’ It is interesting to note how much the motives that led 
the founders of this College to India have changed. With them were two 
outstanding claims, loyalty to the command of Christ, and the desire to save 
heathen souls from eternal death. These were sufficient. Their objective 
was to build up a strong Christian Church of redeemed men and women who, 
for the same reasons, would seek to win India for Christ. If you ask the 
present day missionary what brings him to a foreign land, he will repeat the first, 
but not the second. In place of it he will say he wishes to share with others his 
knowledge of Christ, that the Kingdom of God promotes universal brotherhood, 
and he wishes to take part in making this world a better and a happier place 
for everybody. Some see in the training of indigenous leadership, in character 
building, in educational or philanthropic helpfulness, a claim that- justifies a 
missionary career. But, whatever may be the modern motive, one thing is 
clear, and we who are associated with Serampore are true to the tradition 
handed down by our founders. Mankind, in each succeeding generation of 
men, needs the Gospel of life, the Gospel of the forgiveness of stn, the Gospel 
of strong and effective discipleship, the Gospel that in- Christ is knowledge 
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of the truth, and out of that knowledge conies freedom and fulness of life. 
Serampore aims to make men know and love and trust and obey God as he is 
revealed in His Son Jesus Christ. Some of our critics have hinted that we are 
losing this faith. It is said that the comparative study of religions has filled 
our endeavours with a weak spirit of mistaken toleration ; that we carry on our 
educational effort without stressing the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, because we 
do not really know whether our Hindu and Moslem and Buddhist fellow-men 
need Christ. Such criticism is ignorant and untrue. In reference to non- 
Christian faiths we have learned the spirit of toleration ; we admit truth in 
faiths other than our own, as Jesus found it in a Roman centurion, and in a 
Phoenecian woman. Christ was “the light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world.’’ But our personal experience of Christ has made it explicit to 
us that, to transform the thought and character of men, anywhere and evciy- 
where under God’s blue sky, personal experience of Jesus Christ is imperative. 
Men, women and children know nothing till they find Him, and when they 
know Him they begin to know truth and truth as it controls, and—strange 
paradox—makes them free. 

Transforming Human values into Heaven’s values 

3. The Serampore tradition desires to change human values into 
heaven’s values, in its dealing,with the piohlom of life, the life of the world, 
and the life of the Church. The gieatest discovery ol the nineteenth ccntuiy 
was the value of the human soul and reverence for personality. As to the 
world, the founders of this College were up against human values in India 
that Cluist will not, tolerate, and they were not slow to begin that fight 
against religious and social tyrannies that we have still to cairy on. Caste, 
with its pride and persecution, the treatment of the depressed millions, 
the ignorance and bondage of women's souls and bodies, all sorely needed 
the sunshine of heaven's truth. You know enough of the efforts of the founders 
of this College to make illustration unnecessary, Panali and pucst were 
alike to them in need of Christ and the freedom-giving truth. They started 
schools for the outcasles, schools for boys and for girls, and numerous 
philanthropies that included even the leper problem. Everything that sug¬ 
gested revei ence for human personality had a part 111 their piogramme. That 
India has still much to learn in this respect we know. To-day it seethes with 
communal strife. There docs not seem much hope of true fiiendship until 
both leaders and followers accept more fully the teaching of Jesus on human 
relationships. One cannot imagine a real brotherhood of men on earth until 
the freedom of this until is accepted. We who desire that, in the small 
sphere Serampore influences, the leaching of Jesus on reverence for personality 
should settle all communal problems, ate following the tradition of our founders, 
and it is ours to emphasise the brotheihood of men He taught, because all 
are the children of our Father who is in heaven. 

The ideal for the Church 

4. In reference to the change of human values for heaven’s values in 
the thurch of Christ, the Serampore tradition emphasies self-determination 
and simplicity, a generous catholicity in reference to all branches of the 
Christian Church, and a determination that Jesus Christ through His spirit 
as Head should control all matters affecting the Body. The Vicar of St, 
Martins in the fields, London, has just written a remarkable little book, 
The Impatience of a Parson. He is filled with dismay at much be sees in the 
Christian Church in Britain to-day. He says it has become self-centred and 
has deliberately changed its scale of values for human standards. It has lost ail 
sense of proportion, and has passed from childlike trust in God to trust in credat 
formulas, in rubrics, in the paraphernalia of Christian worship, in apostolic 
succession and in supernatural powers inherent in episcopally ordained 
clergymen. He ask the leaders of the Church with which he is connected to 
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face these dire facts, and to begin by accepting aii members of other com¬ 
munions as fellow-Christians and to partake together with them of the 
sacrament. The ideals for which Mr. Sheppard appeals are those that the 
founders of this College wished the Indian Church to accept a hundred years 
ago. The Serampore tradition has been faithfully maintained, and one need 
only point to the presence with us to-day of the Vice-Principal of Bishop's 
College to rejoice that we believe in the communion of saints and desire for 
the Indian Church that its future should be based upon the simplicities and 
the beauties and the sacred traditions of New Testament times. 

Passion for evangelism in and through the Church in India 

5. The Serampore tradition was not only to found an Indian Church 
that should be self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating, but to 
discover and set free in that Church the passion for wide-spread evangelism 
which Carey was the means, in the providence of God, of helping to create 
in the churches of Western Christendom. What a marvellous transformation 
in this respect the world has seen! To-day America has 153 Missionary 
Societies. Britain 80, and the Continent of Europe 96, besides numerous 
Societies in other countries. These have arisen mainly from devotion to 
Christ and the desire that the kingdom of the earth might become the 
Kingdom of God and His Christ. They imply a belief that the world is 
in bondage and that Christ can give liberty. There is no doubt that the 
presence of so much influence and money and so many men and women from 
the West has hindered the free spirit of Eastern Christianity. The lack of a 
powerful and persistent propaganda associated with the indigenous churches 
is admitted and is cause for shame and sorrow. Nevertheless, far-reaching 
changes are in progress. The new national conciousness has extended to the 
Christian Church in China, which is rapidly beginning to be a virile Eastern 
Church, independent in government and finance and eliminating the denomina¬ 
tional distinctions of Western Church life. Recent political events have hastened 
this movement, and 1,000 churches in 16 provinces, representing about one- 
third of Chinese Protestants, have formed themselves into a United Church 
of Christ in China. The same cannot be said of India as yet, although 
movements towards Church unity are in progress in different parts of the land ; 
but the spirit of God is at work, and one realizes that until devotion to Christ, 
with a bouyant spiritual life, pervades the Indian Church, the passion for 
wide-spread evangelism will not arise. The Serampore tradition aimed at 
preparing Indian leaders, and that tradition is still influencing the aims of 
Serampore to-day. We are looking to each group of men who leave these 
College walls to be true to this tradition, and, as they work for a United" 
Church in India, to see to it that the fire of love to Christ shall make all" 
Church members torches of the truth, the knowledge of which is freedom. 

The Word of God 

6. The Serampore tradition reverenced the word of God and believed 
that it was the best missionary to the world of men. Twenty year% of 
strenuous and magnificent effort enabled them to send the Scripture? 
broadcast in all the chief vernaculars of the Empire. What a bold programme 
it was!—-and it was the'hope of our founders that Serampore might become a 
centre of literary effort that should broadcast the teaching of the Bible to the 
uttermost parts of the land. That hope has not been’ fulfilled, and it was 
perhaps inevitable that, as the Church of Christ from the west established 
itself in the different Provincial areas, the plans Serampore had made for its 
wide-spread usefulness should have to be modified or even abandoned. 
Have we lost some of the old traditional faith in the Scriptures ? Has every 
non-Christian student of the College a Bible to read? 1 $ the teaching of 
the New Testament as regular and efficient as it tfnight be id all College 
classes ? 
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These are questions that are being asked. The raison de'tre of a 
Christian College is the glory of God in Jesus Christ, and to-day as ever 
the dissemination of this marvellous book, which has an annual circulation of 
some thirty million copies, has brought untold blessing to mankind. Seram- 
pore to-day acknowledges the Bible as the chief gateway to the knowledge of 
the truth and the freedom that comes thereby. 

The Grace of Humility 

7. The Serampore tradition chose from among the graces of the 
Spirit the lowly flower of humility. Wrote Carey to Rylands, “ I earnestly 
request that no epithets of praise may ever accompany my name." So 
wrote Ward, “ Do not print too many econiums upon us." In this they 
followed their Master, who, when He called those who labour and are heavy 
laden to come to Him that He might give them rest, said, ‘for I am meek, 
and lowly of heart.' The winsomeness of freedom from pride is great, and 
the Serampore founders had it. Perhaps we have not maintained that spirit 
to the extent we might have. Some of our detractors affirm that we are 
oppressed to-day by a sense of our own importance. Let us try to show that 
this really is not so. Let us seek that this tradition does not die. 

11 On their own merits, modest men are dumb." 

A widening sphere of Usefulness 

8. The Serampore tradition was ever to widen the sphere of its 
usefulness. Line upon line, precept upon precept. First the preaching of 
the Way, in bazar and hut, in town and village, among Hindus and Moslems, 
anywhere everywhere. Then the translation of the word, in Bengali first, 
then forward and onward to translations covering India and including 
China. Then education beginning in pathshalas, carried on to schools 
concentrating in this College and finally a Charter with University possibili¬ 
ties. They were apostles of a forward movement, men who were ever 
looking for new horizons, and never grew tired of facing and overcoming 
the difficulties that arose. One remarkable illustration of that optimism was 
Carey’s proposal that in 1810 the time was ripe for a world survey of mis¬ 
sionary activity, and that the first world conference should meet at the Cape 
of Good Hope in that year. Our thoughts are centred on Jerusalem and 
the world conference there, only the fourth that has been held. Now turn to 
Serampore to-day. Has it not failed to discover wider spheres of usefulness, 
in planning for a Christian manhood among the intellectual classes of Bengal ? 
One knows all the limitations of men and finance, and how much more might 
be attempted if only support were generous, but I am thinking that the 
Centenary we are celebrating to-day should be the signal for a leaving of the 
old dusty road and a climbing to higher purposes and greater influence. 

Serampore Tradition a Prophecy 

9. Finally, the Serampore tradition is not a memory only, it is a 
prophecy. Pearce Carey has told us that when he first saw the College in 1906 
ne was filled with disappointment and distress. It had become “the sepulchre 
to an abandoned ideal/’ But there are institutions, as well as men, which 
sometimes have to die in order that they may live, and, as the need arises, God 
raises up men and women to revive the smoking flax. India is grateful to the 
Principal 'of Serampore College to-day for the faith and vision, the pertinacity 
and power with which the traditions of Serampore made by its founders have 
been faithfully renewed. And we thank God to-day for what his zeal and 
hope have accomplished. But Serampore’s day is not yet at its zenith. Are 
there not great movements in India that mean freedom for its complex and 
advancing national life? As she goes forward three principles will play an 
important part, co-operation, equality and unity, and the traditions of Seram¬ 
pore, if carried through the land by those who are educated here, will help to 

2 
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give its teeming millions that desired freedom that is in knowledge of the 
truth. 

Serampore will continue, as Culross said it had begun to do, "to rais£ 
up men loyal in heart to Jesus Christ, who will build the truths of revelation 
into an edifice answering to the genius of the East.” 

Serampore will go on proclaiming to sinful men and women the Gospel 
of the riches of God’s grace in Jesus Christ till instead of tens of thousands we 
shall have hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of His disciples in Bengal and 
in India too. 

Serampore will never change in its reverence and love for Jesus the Son 
of God and its faithful adherence to His religion, the only religion which 
proclaims freedom from the coercion of belief, from the coercion of ritual, from 
the coercion of ecclesiastical authority, and is based upon the liberty and 
equality and priesthood of all believers. 


College News ai?d Notes. 

Ci 

We are in the dawn of a new century. We praise the Lord our God 
for enabling us to see the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
century in the great work of Carey, Marshman and Ward, and George Howells 
and his colleagues. In so far as we imbibe the spirit of the founders our 
activities will go on and even with greater success. 

Visitors. It was our privilege to have had with us a few distinguished 
visitors this term. Monsieur Henry Louis Henriod of Geneva, General 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, and Mr. A. M. K. 
Cumarswamy, Secretary of the Lord Bishop of Colombo and Chairman of the 
S. C. A., spoke to us on important subjects. We thank them heartily for 
their helpful addresses. Dr. Zwemer of Cairo surprised us with a visit. His 
stay was so short that most of us did not know that he visited us until he had 
left. Dr. A. J, Grieve, friend and college-mate of Dr. Howells, also made a 
short pilgrimage to this place. He was already known to us as a contributor 
to " Peak's Commentary on the Bible." 

Islamic Lectures. A few more lectures this term by the Revs. 

L. Bevan Jones and H. M. Angus have raised the standard of our knowledge 
in Islam. They spoke on "Christian approach to Islam” and "Modern 
difficulties and objections in regarding Christianity.” Appreciating their 
scholarship we thank them heartily for their services. 

Law Lectures at Calcutta. Ten of us attended lectures on "Law” 
delivered by Principal Banerjea at Vidyasagar College. Two days he lectured 
three hours each day and we listened to him with keen attention and growing 
interest. Our thanks are due to him for his valuable services to the College 
and the students. , 

H. T. D. Elocution Test came off on the 27th January and 7th 
February. The level of the elocutionary ability of the department this year 
is comparatively higher. The prize winners in order of merit are Messrs. 

M. A. Q. Daskawie, S. Selvaratnam, C. H. Ratnaike and K. N. Oommen. 

Sports Meet came off on the 4th February under the presidentship of 
Dr. Watkins. Mr. K. I. Varghese won the Championship Cup and merits 
our congratulations. Mr. S. C. Neogi who secured the second place also 
deserves our congratulations. Our thanks are due to Mr. Augus, Director 
of Sports, Mr. Ratnaike, General Secretary, Mr. J. M. Singanayagam and 
a few others who worked hard to make the Meet a success. 

Health Examination under the auspices o! the Calcutta University 
took place in the Hostel for two days. All the College, students were put 
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'under thorough medical examination, and a few on the ground of their defects 
were recommended to the tender mercies of medical men. 

t Rev. Paul Nes&moai. We have great pleasure in having him with 
us. His amiable qualities and helping nature have endeared him to us and 
we wish that he should stay longer with us. We take this opportunity of 
congratulating him upon his double achievement of high second class in the 
M. A. Examination of Calcutta University and ‘Honours’ in Theology of 
Serampore University. He is the first to secure ' Honours' in the Sorampore 
University. 

H.T.D. Discussion Meetings. These were reorganised by Mr. 
Nesamoni through the approval of the Faculty. We meet once a fortnight, 
Saturday evening at 8-45. Refreshments precede the discussions. " Illiteracy 
■in India," “Caste Spirit in the Indian Church," “ Methods of evangelisation " 
and "Vernacular Christian Literature" are the subjects we have dealt with. 
These discussions we are sure will help us very much m our study and thought 
as well as in our future work. 

St. Olaves Church with the approval of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
the Rev. G. H. C. Angus has been conducting services at the St. Olaves 
Church. This is the first time since Carey that a Free Church minister 
has been accorded this privilege. We pray for its continuance. 

Mrs. Trafford widow of the late Rev. John Trafford, M.A., Principal 
of Serampore College, 1858—1879, has lecenily sent two gifts to the 
Colit ge (a portrait ,'of Rev. J. Trafford, and a sum of £ 5/- towards the cost 
•of the special number of the ' Codex' ). We thank her heartily for her good 
gifts. We are pleased to note that Serampore is as dear to her as it was to 
'her husband and herself during the days of their service out here. 

Health in the Hostels. The health in the hostels during the year 
was fairly good. Chicken-pox visited us in the Main Hostel in December. 
A few students fell victims to it while the rest remained undaunted. Two large 
rooms were converted into a segregation camp. It left us without notice after 
a short stay. 

I. Samuei*., 

B. I). :n. 


Rev. A. L. .Sircar. We learn with regret that Rev. A. L. Sircar, 
M.A., B.D., is due to leave us shortly for Khulna where he is intending to 
take up pastoral and evangelistic work in connection with the Bengal Baptist 
'Union. Mr. Sircar came to Serampore as a missionary of the B. M. S. in 
1920 and has for the last 7 years been actively connected with the College as 
a lecturer in the H. T. D. and the V. T. D., as the Secretary of the V.T.D., 
as a pastor in the Jhannagore church and for sometime as the Warden of the 
King^s House Hostel, in all these capacities Mr. Sircar has rendered valu¬ 
able service to the College and his presence has particularly been a source of 
strength to the Bengali Christian Student Community. We are glad to note 
that we shall be in touch with Mr. Sircar through his worthy son Mr. Satya- 
nanda Sircar, B.A., B.D., who is at present a Tutor in Hebrew in the College 
and will in course of time, we hope, grow into a full-fledged lecturer. We 
wish Mr. and Mrs. Sircar god-speed and pray for God's blessing on them in 
rthe new sphere of their activities. 

King's House Hostel. We have been having a series of meetings in 
the Hostel on Saturday evenings during the present year* Some of the 
■subjects and the speakers are noted below: St Francis of Assisi by Mr. B. C» 
Mukerji, St. Augustine by Mr. C. E. Abraham, Village problems by Mr. J. S. 
Williams, the Christian student and his country by Mr. N. Bairagi. 
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Prize-winners. The following students received prizes for general 
proficiency on the College day. W. M. P. Jayatunga, J. M„ 

Singanayagam, Izzat Ali Biswas, T. T. Tharu, K. Asirvadam, S. A. Sircar, 
M. A. Q. Daskaur, T. Rodborne, Z. A. James, C. K. Matthew, K. N. 
Oommen, C. H. Ratnaike, S. C. Sircar. Arts and Science Departments , 
Jyotish Ch. Ghosh, Mohini Mohan Ghosh, Nihar Ranjan Mukerji, Hari 
Bhusan Baneiji, Kumud Ranjan Chatterji, Santi Kumar Bose, Paritosh- 
Kumar Mukerji, Saunndranalh Ghosal, Jagannath Sirdar. 

Mrs. S. C. Mukerji Gold Medals were awarded to the following r 
H.T.D., T. Rodborne, Arts, Nihar Ranjan Mukerji, Science, Mohini Mohan 
Ghosh, Athletics, J. Crosswell. We congratulate the receipients of these 
medals and thank the donor Mrs. Mukerji most heartily for her continued 
interest in the College. 

Mission Girls' School. The prize-distribution and Fancy sale in- 
aid of the local Mission School came off on Saturday the 25th of February on 
the school premises on the High Street. Miss Jones of Entally gave away the 
prizes, Mrs. R. Robertson opened the sale of work and Mr. C. H. Burns, 
Manager, India Jute Mill presided. A number of kongs and recitations were 
rendered by the little girls and they were enjoyjpd by all present. It may be 
mentioned here that Mrs, Howells is the Superintendent of the school and 
Mr. Samuel Bose the Secretary to whose spirit of self-less public service and 
large-hearted liberality the present school owes its existence. 

Mission Chapel. Since the beginning of the present session Messrs. 
C. E. Abraham, B. C. Mukerji and P. Nesamoni have also been taking their 
turns, like the missionary members of the College staff, in conducting services 
and preaching in the Mission Chapel. 

During the last two or three months we had some distinguished visitors 
occupy the pulpit in the evening service in the chapel. On the Sunday follow¬ 
ing the Convocation day Rev. I. Cannaday of the Lutheran Mission, Ranchi, 
preached to us while a few weeks later Rev. A. Willifer Young, Secretary of 
of the B. and F. Bible Society and Rev. Wenger, a Baptist Missionary in the 
Lushai Hills spoke to us respectively of their work. On March 4th Dr. D. C. 
Makintosh, Professor in Yale University, U.S.A., and Ghosh, lecturer for 1928 
in the University of Calcutta, delivered a brief but illuminating address on 
‘Christ's contribution to humanity.’ The speaker said: (1) Christ gave us 
the truest social ideal—the ideal of human brotherhood based on divine 
fatherhood. (2) Christ gave us the highest moral example—the example 
of a will loyal to the highest even unto death. (3) Christ gave us the highest 
religious example—the example of One who trusted in and surrendered Him¬ 
self to God to the utmost. (4) Christ gave us the highest manifestation 
of God. 

1. Samvel, 

B. D. III. 


Society Notes. 

The first meeting of the Society, for this session, was held on the 26th* 
of July, 1927, with the Principal Dr. Howells in the chair. The President in- 
his inaugural address accorded a cordial welcome to the new students and 
then spoke on Kristo Das Pal, one of the greatest sons of Bengal and held him 
up as their ideal. 

The second meeting took place on the 2nd*, August, Rev. G. H. C. 
Angus presiding, where tne Union Executive, for the, current session, was-- 
constituted as follows:— 
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President— Rev. Dr. Howells, (Principal) 

Vice-Presidents— Rev. G. H. C. Angus, (Vice-Principal) 

1 i> C. H. Watkins, (Bursar) 

Mr. J. N. Chakravarty, M.A. 

,, K. K. Mukerji, M.Sc. 

Secretary— Sj. P. N. Basu 

Class-Representatives—Mr. C. R. Baroi (4th yr.) 

,, S. S. Banerjee (3rd yr.) 

,, S. K. Ray (2nd yr.) 

,, S. K. Chatterjee (1st yr.) 

On the Iith August, the Union Budget was discussed in a general 
meeting. A long discussion went on in this connection, the most important 
and interesting topic being the Bengali drama. It was decided by the 
house that the dramatic performance during the year should be a charity one 
in aid of the Sir Ashutosh Memorial Fund and the College Poor Fund. 
Rabindranath's Bisaranjan was very successfully staged on the 17th September, 
1927 by the College Dramatic Union. Our best thanks are due to those who 
took active parts in the performance. 

The birth-day anniversary of Dr. William Carey was duly celebrated 
under the auspices of the College Union, on Wednesday, the 15th August with 
our Principal Dr. Howells as President. The speakers for the day were Rai 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, D.Litt., Dr. Howells and Dr. Watkins. The large 
attendance at the meeting was obviously suggestive of the great reverance and 
-devotion which the members of the society naturally entertain towards the 
founder of the College. 

On the 30th August we had a very lively debate on * Which has higher 
claims to-day on Public Funds—Higher education or Primary education?’ 
Mr. C. R. Baroi opened the debate against Mr. P. Bose in favour of the 
primary education. Dr. Watkins and Mr. J. N. Chakravarty ranged them¬ 
selves on opposite sides with forceful speeches full of facts and figures. Mr. 
K. K. Muicerjee also came forward with an illuminating speech in which he 
analysed the function of education as a factor in civilisation and pointed out 
that the two grades of education are but the different stages of one and the 
same process of development. Two theology students Mr. V. E. Dutt and 
Mr. S. S. Selvarnam also addressed the meeting on higher and primary 
education, respectively. Lastly a compromise resolution, drawn up by Dr. 
Watkins to bring the debate to a close, was accepted by the majority. 

On the 24th of October, Mr. J. N. Sen, Additional Inspector of Schools, 
came and delivered a lecture on ‘ The League of Nations' 

On the 1st of February 1928, Mr, M. Henriod, the World Secretary of 
the Christian Conference Federation, in course of his tour in India visited our 
College and we were fortunate in having an opportunity to hear a lucid and 
instructive address on such an important subject as 1 Internationalism. 1 

Another meeting was held on the 28th February. Mr. S. H. Koreshi, 
of the National Salesmen’s Association, came to talk on ' How to utilise the 
University education in securing a good job, big pay and certain success ? ” 

A very important function of the Union Society which deserves special 
mention is its social gatherings. The society held its welcome social on the 
13th September 1927, and the farewell social came off on the ifith of March 
1928. 

It is n?y duty to acknowledge the great debt of gratitude that I owe 
to the President and Vice-Presidents for their never-failing counsel and 
encouragement. I would, also, like to offer my hearty thanks to all those who 
contributed to the success of the Union functions. We wish the Society even 
.greater success in future. 

Panchanan Bose, 

• Secretary. 
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Tl?e Students’ Cljristiai) Brotherhood, 

1927—28. 

This year the work of the Brotherhood was confined mainly to holding 
meetings and we had some gentlemen of the locality or from outside to speak to 
us on topics of Christian interest. Indeed, the Brotherhood intended to have 
book-stalls and lantern shows, but these were never done. Bible study circles 
are held once a fortnight, but all the groups do not meet, and those who do 
meet are not as regular as they should be. Perhaps this is the fault of the 
Secretary. He begs your pardon and wishes that his successor should take note 
of this and try in the coming session to remedy this state of affairs and make the 
Brotherhood a real help to students. 

I will not attempt to give all the details about the different meetings held- 
or to draw outlines of the different speeches made, but I shall only give some 
information about each. 

First, I should like to mention the Freshers’ Social arranged by the 
Brotherhood for welcoming the new students. This was held on 23rd July 
1927. We had songs and solos in different dialects which is possible in Seram- 
pore, because we have here people who hail from “the hills of Assam and the 
valleys of Malabar” (to borrow an expression of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu) and 
from other parts of India, Burma and Ceylon. The next thing which ought to 
find its place here is the “Impressions of the Jessore Cavip ” (held from 27th 
to 29th August, 1927). Ten of our members attended the camp. Though 
they were terrified before going there by the thought of returning victims to 
malaria, yet they ventured, if not in faith, perhaps with good courage, and 
came back safe and sound with a new spirit, a new hope, and a new vision. 

Mr. W. O. Fitch, a lay member of the Cambridge Mission of Delhi, 
was with us in the camp at Jessore. He came to Serampore on 4th September 
1927, to address the Brotherhood on “ Worship and Service." 

20th November 1927 was the Universal Day of Prayer and we in 
Serampore could arrange for one meeting on that day, when we had besides 
prayers a speech on ” The W.S.C.F." from Rev. P. Nesamoni. 

On December 23rd, 1927, Mr. A. A. Paul, General Secietary of the 
S.C.A. India, Burma and Ceylon, gave an address on “A nevi experiment in 
Madras." This experiment was on the lines of effecting a mutual under¬ 
standing among Christians, Hindus and Mohammedans. He told us of a very 
successful camp they had in the South, attended by Christian, Hindu and 
Mohammedan students, where free and frank discussions were on religious 
topics. 

On the following day, i.e,, December 4th, 1927, we had a very interest¬ 
ing address from Rev. Charles J. J. Saunders, the Bishop's Chaplain, of 
Calcutta, on “ The English Village of Harwell from the Parson’s point of 
view." Mr. Saunders had been there himself, and he told us that there was 
plenty of scope for improving the sanitation of the place, the education and 
general welfare of the people. He showed us some photographs which nude 
the talk quite interesting and appealing. 

The meeting held in the College Chapel on January 8th 1928, will ever 
remain it* our memory. It was a meeting of past and present students. We 
had speeches from Messrs. A. N. Shaw, F. Muliyal (of Bangalore) and J. A. 
Jacob. Mr. Shaw spoke on “Leaving College,” Mr. Muliyal on " Joining 
College ” or “/» the College ,” and Mr. Jacob on “Being Obedient to the 
Heavenly Vision." It was very inspiring to listen to them as they shared their 
thoughts, ideas and experiences with us. It was a happy after-convocation' 
gathering, At the close of the meeting we all sang “Blest be the tie that 

On 26th February we had a discussion on n “ Is war necessary ?" 
introduced by the Secretary., On nth March, Mr. J. iS. Lewis of Jaffna 
spoke to us on The Call of Christ to the Christian Youth of India." 
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This year we were fortunate in having visits from important persons 
like Mr. A. M. K. Cumaraswamy (Chairman of the S.C.A., India, Burma and 
Ceylon) and Monsieur H. Henriod (General Secretary of the World's Student 
Christian Federation). Mr. Cumarawamy addressed the Brotherhood on 
January 30th, 1928, on " Religious Certainty .” He mentioned three sects 
who speak about infallibility—the Roman Catholics about the infallibility of the 
Pope, the Mohammedans of the Quran, and the Christians of the Bible; 
and pointed out that religious certamty was to be sought within a man, not 
without. Monsieur Henriod was here from January 31st to February 2nd. 
We had addresses from him on : " Internationalism and Christianity “ The 
Student Movement and the Church in India,” “ Students and Social Service” 
“ Present Day Tendencies among Students” and "The Race Problem in South 
Africa.” Monsieur Henriod saw some students who wanted to have talks 
with him. He answered questions when put to him, and tried as much as he 
could to give us some knowledge of the world outside India. We admire his 
frank and sympathetic attitude on national, international and religious ques¬ 
tions. All that we can say is that we have benefited much by his visit to 
Serampore. Some of us may hope to see him again when the Quadrennial 
Conference meets in Madras m December next. 

The Finance Week of the S.C.A. is over. We have been able to collect 
Rs. 10-7-9 only- * 

Wellburn Manners, 
Secretary. 


Tl?e Place of Jofyi? Bupyap ip Epglisl? Life 

apd Literature. 

Three hundred years have passed since the village Elstow near Bedford 
saw the birth of a great man in an artisan’s hut. Few who knew the 
little brazier in his younger days might have thought that he had such a 
glorious future before him. Yet that village youth with little education in the 
modern sense of the term was destined to exert a permanent influence on 
English literature and national life as one of the greatest and mos. popular 
writers in the language, a pioneer social reformer and the idol of the Baptist 
Church. 

It is interesting to know how a man, not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, slowly and steadily pushed his way up among the most famous of his 
compatriots. The brilliancy of his glory is to be attributed mainly to two 
causes: his unique literary talents and his staintless spiritual life. Among 
these two causes, the former has had a wider and ever-widening recognition. 

Buny&n’s Style. 

His style is unique. “ Like thosei of Jonathan Swift and Daniel Defoe 
hi! style belongs to no special class or school and his literary genealogy cannot 
be traced.” (Camb. Hist. Lit. Vol. VII). Bunyan with his vivid description 
of character, his quaint turns of thought and his racy English style stands 
alone in his sphere. One of the causes that made Bunyan's style peculiarly 
his own was his want of acquaitance with many books. 

The anvil on which his faultless homely style had been shaped was 
undoubtedly the Bible. “The book to which more than any other, his 
literary style was indebted for its force and clearness was the Bible.” He 
himSelf says as follows of his experience with the Bible: “ I was never out of 
the Bible either by reading or meditation.” (Bunyan E.M.L. By J. A, 
Froude). “Bunyan's English,” writes J. R. Green, “is the simplest and 
homeliest Engtish that has ever been used by any English writer, but it is the 
English of the Bible. He had lived in the Bible till its words became his own,” 
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He found relief in it when his soul was troubled and it was his chief comforter 
and companion in his long imprisonment. Froude asserts that he had only two 
books with him in prison, one was Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and the other the. 
Holy Bible. 

His humility and sincerity. 

It has been truly said that while Bunyan possessed in a remarkable 
degree the gift of expressing himself forcefully in written words he himself was 
not conscious of it. In the preface to one of his books he explains his mental 
attitude. He thinks his learned reader may blame him because he has not 
beautified his matter with acuteness of language and has not either in a line or 
in margent, given “ a cloud of sentences " from the learned Fathers. Even 
if he had the learning of the learned he would not have used it. “ I durst not 
make use of aught thereof” he says “and that for fear lest that grace and 
these gifts that the Lord hath given me should be attributed to their wits 
rather than the light of the Word and spirit of God." 

This way of regarding literary gifts as heaven-descended and therefore 
to be reverently used and not perverted to unworthy ends, is found in Milton 
as well as in Bunyan. This may not be the common way and some writers 
like Anthony Trollope definitely assert the contrary. But it was the puritan 
way of regarding the endowments of man’s richer nature as gifts of the spirit 
of God, as signs of His wider operation on the imagination and the heart of the 
world. In the preface of his * Grace Abounding' a book which in some 
passages, “seems as if it had been written with a pen of fire,” Bunyan again 
deals with the relation of conscience to literature. Such earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose such high conception of the writer’s duty towards his 
readers, and the plain yet lively style, cannot but leave a lasting impression in 
the history of any literature. 

Estimate by others. 

There was some difference of opinion among scholars about his merit. 
Though Cowper admired Bunyan, he did not dare to mention his name in his 
poems lest he should provoke a sneer. Addison and Lady Montague had only 
contempt for the low-born writer. On the other hand Mrs. Piozzi had a 
high regard for Bunyan. Horace Walpole evidently thought he was paying 
Edmund Spencer a compliment when he spoke of him as 1 John Bunyan in 
Rhymes’. Dr. Johnson and Swift had highly appreciated the 'Pilgrim's 
Progress." Carlyle calls the allegory “beautiful, just and serious" ( Heroes 
and Hero Worship). Macaulay speaks of its “ Irresistable charm." Thackeray 
got the title of his ' Vanity Fair’ from it. Dickens too picked up gems from 
it. Of this book Froude again says “the drawing is so good, the details so 
minute, the conception so unexaggerated, that we are disposed to believe that 
we have a real history before us.” “ The World’s literature” says Long 
“has three great allegories; Spencer’s Faery Queen, Dante’s ' Divina 
Commedia' and Bunyan's ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The first appeals to the 
poets, the second to scholars, the third to the people of every age and 
condition.” 

The Pilgrim’* Progress. 

It is really in this work that Bunyan’s creative genius is at its zenith. 
The general reading public—we should say this to their credit—did appreciate 
its real merit and never wavered in a favourable estimate of it. And no wonder 
they did enjoy it. In homeliest language his vivid descriptions of arbours 
filled with dainty scents, of ragged hills, of steep and weary ascents, of valleys 
full of traps and pits, of dreadful dales causing fits to weak and timid pilgrims, 
of pleasant pastures with merry shepherds ana their flocks, of diabolic Apollyon 
ana enfeebled Pope, of miry ponds and haunts of giants, of rills and rivers of 
sparkling water, and of wayside resting places the ahpde of peace and in¬ 
nocence—all these hold the reader spell bound from the first page to the last. 
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Bunyan himself in the prologue of his second book speaks of the 
popularity of his first volume. This book has a world-wide popularity. For a 
time it formed the bond between the two English-speaking nations on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Within a century more than a hqndred editions in 
English alone had been exhausted. It has been translated now into more than 
a hundred and eight if not more languages, and nations differing widely from 
one another in blood and creed read and enjoy it. Like the author, his hero, 
Christian has some thing in common with Cervantes’ hero, the gallant who set 
out in search of adventures of knight-errantry. The author himself has 
been called sometimes a “Spiritual Don Quixote.” 

Other work*. 

The Holy War, though weak in plot gives us something of the author’s 
military experience. Macaulay, as mentioned above, really appreciated it. 
But it is generally agreed that, in point of personal interest and popular power, 
the Holy War contrasts unfavourably with the story of Christian and Chris¬ 
tiana. Still in this book, also, there arc fine passages and lofty conceptions 
though it moves in a more abstract region. “The Holy War is a people’s 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained combined.” (Froude). 

Grace Abounding —His “Grace Abounding’ 1 is another of his works 
which reflects the early troubled days of the author. It is also a solace to weary 
care-worn souls. 

“Life and Death of Mr. Bad man" gives a vivid, real and unexaggerated 
picture of vulgar English life, as 1 Don Quixote’ gives of the Spanish life at the 
time of its author. Mr. Badman has much in common with Shakespeare’s 
heroes. Bunyan pictures his heroes walking quiet calmly along the paths of 
primrose dalliance to hell-fire. 

Bunyan'* reiigiou* influence. 

Above all Bunyan's chief desire was to be a religious teacher. The 
troubled days of his time required some energetic, kind and sympathising 
leaders throughout the country. But they were few and far between in the 
Christian church of his day. Every throat was parched and dry for water of 
life. Then came forth the poor tinker with gallons of drink and tons of food in 
the form of his sermons and books and attracted at first the lower classes. The 
labourer recognised his brother, the artisan knew his own and the wrndering 
sheep attracted by the bleating of its mate walked in safety to the fold. His 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress' has done much more good to the suffering souls and 
deteriorated society than volumes of sermons and many codes of moral laws. 
No one doubted his integrity and many followed Bunyan and some even tried 
to emulate him. The higher classes were also slowly attracted to him. 
Then came the iron grasp of law and he was imprisoned for his faith in 
Bedford jail at a critical period of his domestic life. His little flock was left 
without a shepherd. But it was in the prison that he conquered the world. He 
■unconsciously laid the foundation of his lasting glory by writing his famous 
books. And his voice was heard by a wider audience while he was in prison 
and when he came out of it his fame was firmly established. Among average 
Englishmen his popularity knew no bounds. His sufferings made him a 
martyr in the eyes of non-Conformists and for the next sixteen years he rendered 
■immense service to Christianity and to the society at large. He was called— 
half in irony and half in seriousness ‘ Bishop Bunyan’ for his popularity. He 
became the real head of the Baptist Church and like Luther was busy with 
gathering together his scattered flock. In London and Southwark choking 
multitudes crowded round him and the early dusk of morning he could be seen 
preaching to a crowd of labourers who eagerly drank every word of his precious 
teaching. Such was the influence of Bunyan while he lived in body on earth 
and his influence can never disappear while he lives in glory in his celestial 
abode. “His great work has followed the Bible from land to land as the 
singing birds follow Che dawn.” 
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Non-Conformists as a whole won a great victory in his suffering but the- 
Baptist Church has won the crown by his cross. The Pilgrim has reached his 
destination but the City of Destruction will never cease to talk of him and* 
honour his memory. , 

Koshy K. Thomas. 

Fourth Year Arts. 


Buipyai? as a Religious Teacher. 

“ He well knew every dirty lane, and nook and corner of Mansoul, in' 
which the Diabolonians found shelter, and well he knew the frightful sound of 
Diobolus’ drum." 

Of the literary men, whose great names have been handed down to us, 
some like Gray, live only because of their works; some like Johnson live as 
literary men not because of their works but because of the 11 man ” behind the 
works; but the name of John Bunyan lives in our memory because of both. 
Bunyan without his works, or his works without the man, will stand as a monu¬ 
ment great enough but both together have secured a’place for him among the 
greatest of both religous teachers and literary geniuses. 

Bunyan the man. 

As mentioned already a brief survey of his life will throw a new light on 
his work. A close review of his books will give us many hints of his parentage, 
his early career and character. It is better to go straightaway to think of his 
character rather than to deal with his early life, for it will not add much to the 
knowledge of our subject. “ As for my own natural life," says Bunyan in 11 The 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners," for the time that I was in the 
world without God, it was indeed according to the course of the world, and the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience. It was my delight to 
be taken captive by the devil at his will, being filled with all unrighteousness, 
that from a child, I had few equals, both for cursing, swearing, lying and 
blaspheming the holy name of God. Bunyan was fond of cursing as he was 
of Sunday games. His life was far from being moral. It is a great task indeed 
to convert such a man—yet—"The wonders of Grace to God belong.” 

His conversion. 

" Two things favoured his conversion. They were (i) The protest of a 
woman "that was a loose and ungodly witch.” She told him, that "he was 
the ungodliest fellow for swearing that she ever heard in her life.” This made 
him leave away this habit. (2) The constant preaching of the pastor, who at 
the risk of being expelled, spoke many things against Sunday games. The 
conversion was a great event, and he continued in the mercy of God. He says 
“ I speak by experience, I was one of those great sin-breeders, I tempted all 
the youth of the town, the neighbours counted me so, my practice proved me 

so.Wherefore Christ Jesus took me first. The contagion was much allayed 

all the town over." It is thus Bunyan, when he was convinced of his 

misersable life and his life’s race beholding the glimmering light at the wicket 
gate, fought his way up to it, and entering saw "the wondrous cross on which 
the Prince of Glory died.” His burden fell, and running on finished his course. 
Thus he becomes to us, a lamp, shinning in his corner, and every corner, for 
the glory of God. 

Straggle for freedom from sin. 

What place does this man hold as a religous teacher? A few things 
stand prominent. Firstly, his battle against all the wretched habits he 
had formed. Discouragements arid despair were striking hard against him. 
He wanted eternal life. He shut his ears against the* tempting words of his- 
friends and family and ran on crying " Life, life, eternal life/ u what must- 
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he had wastedfhil tim^h^wa^confron^d^ r Gr ^ ce D had P assed - he felt that 
{Holy War). He had’ felt that nf ™ nted b y Captain Pasthope at the eargate, 
it. "He found comfort ;„th h pa , rdo ? Y as ^ential, yet he had not realised 

blood I have dernTed for thT^ °J ^ 0ff ° r - “ 1 wil1 cleanse the 

facts sL n r; h atr.ifen/li he L ,° rd u d r [[ f ih inZio "-'' These disconnected- 

say “ I am persuaded that noth'n^ ^ 1 /° ' Ve 1,11 the time was ri P e for bim 10 
Christ Jesus’’ What 1 „ ? h r P sha J se P arate me from the love of God in 
by reason of our “? ch,n ? for us! We who are yet dismayed 

the greatest teaching—t<\iching”by example. ’ ’ C eft ° rtS °‘ Bunyan - Th “ U 

The Love of God, 

precept^ofh^ was'p 6 toa'h^ l ° teacb ' n £ s as revealed in his works. Every 
stand verv Drominent j 10 ?* , ® ut ^ sbab consider only those things which 
(a) “O hard-heart pH i 'V ,C | 1 ^ an be read a £ a ' nst the background of his life, 
thy sinful sinful slm tvV e R| orate town of Man sou I, how long wilt thou love 
and cons Her e b ° y ° U lh,nk t stro,, ^’ r than He ? Look to heavens 

name therefni I C, 656 ^ S ° ,ne ° f the works of your King in whose 

to Mansoul in his <#Y/ , y 0, M/ 0U '< a ?| im,t0 ourse l ves ’’ were the words addressed 
from d e dir v n ^ ly f H . av ! n S felt the P roof ol he calls them out 

to real n S d of y oeart to re f ,0,1s of holiness and purity, from the world of slide 
^HolvWaf" P S I J ndeed 1 was an «ry with thee, says Immanuel in the 
thee still ” "Ifthpr ave u,ned my anger away from thee, because I loved 

certafnlv rnnmVoA l b ® f d< ?? r , mad f enou « h for a g'ant to go into it, there is 
certainly room for a dwarf. If Jesus has grace to forgive great sinners He has 

ce £?n e Ha U !L h n tTf S,?“ ? °,r ' f , He C »" ‘"ti™ “«“p« lor 

J* u thls / haS H fif \ {Jerusa J e > n *'«««' Saved.) "I have redeemed 

you this I have done, because I loved you, and because 1 have set my 

how theZroVr y°n K °°k' ,'' Thu5 ** K»' s »,< »pe.tkin B about sin aud 
now the love of God calls us back to eternal life. 

Christ bore our sins. 

. • / r b) , He ', 1eXt - e,, )ph^sises the place of Christ in our lives, by 

salvation is through Christ only. "But I observed” says 
be H e f ra r C f Ab01ind \”g ^ the Chief of Sinners ” "though I was such 
a -£^Y er 3 ter C0nversi0n ; yet God never much charged the fault of the 
hppn°J g r'\ 0r a n K e Up ° r c me: °"'y ,1e shovved me 1 was lost if I had not Christ, 

Y a S, " ner -„ Fhe same is eIT, pbasised in the "Light for 

tf }em that sit in the darkness when he writes, " All therefore must sink under 

hpYrVh hC Wh ° ' S m ^ d f t0 r be Sln for us - He on| y can bear sins ' He only can 

af l d thC M e fP re Were the y laid u P° n bim—the Lord laid upon 
him the iniquities of us all.” 1 

The other teachings of his are on those things which stand out as the 
essential factors of his life-sincerity, prayer, faith and humility. Let us allow 
him to speak about these things. 

Sincerity. 

(e) '* Let no man deceive himself" says he in "the Holy Life ” "as 

he may and will if he takes not heed with true esteem, not to examine himself 

concerning his faith, to wot—whether he hath any." Sincerity of 

purpose had held him very much, and he preaches it himself. * 

Prayer. 

Then C0 * es P ra y. er -. Prayer is a subject about which the less is 
spoken the more effective it is. In "His Dying Sayings ” we read the 
following: ' When thou wakest in the morning, consider (if Thou must die 
<?> Thou must die that moment. (3) What will become of the soul-Priy 

thv h#nrt hp uiifhrtuf itiAvJe a t_ 


^ „ tixifiT win oecome ot the soul—Prav 

•J53* M, W ^ en P ray J St rathe r th y heart be without words than, ihv 
wtvds without a heart. Prayer will make a man cease from sin or sin will 
entice a man to cease from prayer." wm 
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Faith. 

(e) Then comes the teaching- on faith. It is very effective and high. 
" There is nothing like faith" says he in "Jerusalem Sinner Saved,” "to help 
at a pinch. Faith dissolves doubts as the Sun drives away the mists, and that 
you may not be put out, know your time of believing is always. There are 
times when some gracious may be out of use, but this is not true when faith 
•can be said so." 

Humility. 

(f) Finally, his teaching on humility is wonderful. " In the valley of 
humiliation” he says in the “Pilgrim's Progress ” our Lord formerly had his 
country house. He loved much to be here. He loved much to walk these 
meadows. For he found that the air was pleasant. Besides, here, a man 
shall be free from the muse and tremor of his life, and as a man shall not be 
so let and hindered in his contemplation as in other places he is apt to be." 

The Grace of God. 

One thing Bunyan felt was behind and above all this and it is this that 
has made him great—it is the Grace of God. He firmly believed it and 
preached it. "The Grace of God is compared to water, for that, it is it which 
causeth fruitfulness, want of water is the cause of the barrenness; and this is the 
reason why the whole world is so empty of fruit to God-ward, even because so 
few of the children of men have the Spirit of Grace in their hearts." (The 
‘Water of Life') " Grace makes no man proud, no man wanton, no man careless 
or negligent as to his duty that is incumbent upon him, either from God or 
man. No, Grace keeps a man low in his own eyes, humble, self-denying, 
penitent, watchful, savory in good things, charitable." 

We cannot fitly celebrate the tercentenary of the birth of such a great man 
without resolving to put into practice his wonderful teachings and joining his 
pilgrimage to the " City of God," always looking as he did, unto Jesus Christ, 
the Author and Finisher of our Faith. 

S. Selvaretnam, 
L.Th.I. 


Athletic Report, 1927—28. 

Bv the Director of Sports. 

The various statistics recorded below with regard to the College 
Athletics for the session 1927-28 would probably suggest to the reader that 
our play throughout was of a very mediocre character. This, however, would 
be an entirely erroneous impression, for except perhaps in the Sports, there 
has been very little mediocrity in our athletics. Yet the figures do in the main 
faithfully reflect our achievements. And the explanation of this phenomenon 
is that in College matches our players were inclined to be either really brilliant 
or the very reverse, the different types of play following one another with 
bewildering rapidity. We have been somewhat handicapped in every game 
by lack of funds and a consequent slight curtailment of matches owing to the 
decrease in the number of students, but the secretaries of the clubs are to be 
congratulated on having made their resources go further than at first seemed 
likely. At the moment of writing the session is not yet ended, several matches 
still remaining in the hockey fixture list, and tennis being in full swing. 
Hence the complete record is not yet available, but a brief account can be 
given of results so far achieved. 

In Football we won only 6 matches out of 17 played, and in the 
Intercollegiate League we ended 6th out of the it colleges participating. 
At half-time in almost every match we were either levekwith our opponents or 
<{more often) leading; but too often the second half saw aTOt set in. This was 
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most noticeable in the match against St. Xavier's, when the team by really 
inspired play secured a lead oT two goals in the first half, and were then- 
fortunate in the second to avoid defeat. Similarly, against Ashutosh College, 
we led by i-o at half-time, only to lose the game by 1-4. Our worst perform¬ 
ances were on the Calcutta Maidan, when the team suggested to one friendly 
critic the thought of a flock of aimless sheep; our best performance was under 
somewhat similar conditions at Shantiniketan when wc defeated a strong team 
by l-o. Of individual players our Captain, Satcori Das, showed the most 
consistent form in goal, and that too of a very high standard; and of the rest, 
J. Crosswell at back, Bejoy Mukerji at half, and Devi Mitter and Saroj, 
Chatterji in the forward line deserve special mention. 

The interclass competition was played through without a hitch, and 
produced very considerable enthusiasm. The 2nd Year Science thoroughly 
deserved the cup, while the Theologs, who won the Burns Shield presented 
this year for the first time, are all the more to be congratulated on being 
“runners-up” as they were the only team without a single College-team 
player. For the consolation of the Staff team, bereft of Mr. Rawson, it has- 
been pointed out that they alone succeeded in scoring a goal in every match! 
And moreover did they not win two great victories over the Bar and Bench of 
Serampore?—a fixture that* we hope will become an annual event. As in 
previous years one very satisfactory feature of the football season was the 
large proportion of students in the College who took part. 


RESULTS. 

A. College Matches. 


July 13 v. 

Scottish Churches College 

Away 

Lost 

! —2 

16 V. 

City College 

Home 

Won 

3—0 

19 V. 

Presidency College 

Away 

Lost 

0—2 

72 V. 

Bangabasi College 

St. Xavier’s College 

Home 

Won 

3—2 

25 V. 

1 fome 

Drawn 

2—2 

29 V. 

University Law College 

Away 

Lost 

0—4 

Aug. 8 v. 

Vidyasagar College 

St. Paul’s College 

* Home 

Won 

3—0 

10 V. 

Home 

Lost 

2—3 

16 v. 

Ripon College 

Home 

Lost 

2—3 

23 V. 

Ashutosh College 

Home 

Lost 

1—4 

13 v * 

India Jute Mill 

Home 

Lost 

I—2 

27 V. 

Choicest Eleven 

Home 

Won 

5—0 

Sept. 3 v. 

Bengal Technical 

Home 

Lost 

1 —3 

7 v - 

Ripon Law Branch 

Home 

Won 

2— 1 

9 v. 

Malayalese 

Home 

Drawn 

1—1 

IO v. 

Santiniketan 

Away 

Won 

1—0 

17 v. 

Pelicans (Old Students) Home 

B* latere last Matches. 

Drawn 

0—0 


Played Won Drawn Lost 

For Against 

Points 

Ilnd. Year Science 6 5 

0 1 

16 6 

10 

Theology 
Third Year 

6 4 

0 2 

22 6 

8 

6 4 

0 2 

17 5 

8 

First Year 

6 4 

0 2 

10 9 

8 

Ilnd. Year Arts 6 3 

0 3 

9 24 

6 

Fourth Year 

6 1 

0 5 

7 14 

2 

Staff 

6 0 

0 6 

6 23 

0 


Cricket* The cricket season gave us some of the most enjoyable 
games that we have played. Of the ten matches, 4 were won, 4 lost, and 
2 drawn. The one considerable defeat was at the hands of the Old Students,— 
which is after all some satisfaction! Two defeats were by 4 and 6 runs only 
while the fourth waS* due to an unaccountable collapse on the Hooghly ground. 
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Much the same could be said of the cricket team as of the football; the early 
promise was not fulfilled. Time robbed us of victory in our first match against 
Ripon College, but we made sure of the next three games, and drew with the 
Staff. Then came the collapse against Hooghly, and a narrow loss to our olcf 
friendly enemies the Sealdah Imperial Club by 4 runs. In "this match our 
bowling and fielding which had been good in every game so far, was a real 
pleasure to watch and probably reached a higher standard than on any 
previous occasion. But after that—the change. Christmas and Convocation 
seemed to play havoc with our team. The Old Students had their own way 
with us on Convocation Day, and must have wondered whether we had given 
up fielding practice altogether; our batting (in spite of 7 zeros!) against the 
Calcutta Professors’ XI sufficiently atoned for poor fielding, but it was again 
our mistakes in the field that gave Hooghly College their second victory over 
us by the narrow margin of 6 runs. Several enjoyable “ home and home " 
matches were played, and a number of students turned out towards the close 
of the season. But our great need is for First Year men who will be prepared 
to give time and patience to learning the game, even though they may not 
seem to make much progress at first. We were this year too dependent again 
on our Captain, J. M. Singanayagam, and Mr. Angus for batting, and on 
Mr. Biswas, Devalal David, and J. M. Singanayagam for bowling. Useful 
innings were however contributed by S. Banefjea, G. Gupta, S. A. Sircar 
(who showed a return to better form), J. Ciosswell (who failed to fulfil his last 
year’s promise) and James Smith; while of the new men S. Selvaratnam 
showed considerable signs of hope, procuring a regular place in the team. 


RESULTS OF COLLEGE MATCHES. 


Nov. 12 v. 

Ripon College 


Home 

Drawn. 


19 v. 

St. Paul’s College 

Home 

Won by 

21 runs, 

26 V. 

Scottish Churches College 

Home 

Won by 

16 runs. 

Dec. 3 v. 

St. Paul's School 

Home 

Won by 

91 runs, 

10 V. 

Hooghly Govt. College 

Away 

Lost by 

29 runs, 

12 v. 

Staff 


Home 

Drawn. 


17 V. 

Sealdah Imperial Club 

Home 

Lost by 

4 runs. 

Jan. 7 v. 

Pelicans (Old Students) 

Home 

Lost by 

40 runs. 

14 V. 

Professors XL 


Home 

Won by 

16 runs, 

28 V. 

Hooghly Govt. College 

Home 

Lost by 

6 runs. 


Averages of Team 

Players. 



Name 


Inns. Times Runs 

Most in 

Aver, 



not out. 

inns. 


G. H. C. Angus 

7 0 

237 

76 

33-8 

J. M. Singanayagam 

10 1 

207 

55 * 

23.0 

S. A. Sircar 


8 0 

60 

23 

7.8 

S. Selvaratnam 


10 0 

66 

12 

6.6 

Haren Sarcar 


5 2 

19 

4 

6.3 

G. Gupta 


7 0 

44 

17 

it.2 

S. Bannerjee 


6 0 

35 

28 

5-8 

d. M. Biswas 


8 0 

42 

15 

5-2 

James Smith 


8 0 

40 

11 

5 -o 

J. Crosswell 


10 0 

42 

19 

4.8 

A. L. Mallick 


7 3 

7 

3 

i-7 

D. L. David 


10 2 

10 

6* 

1.2 



Bowling* 




Name 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs Wickets 

Average. 

D. L. David 

"3 

36 

*93 

3 * 

6.2 

J. M. Singanayagam 71.1 

17 

165 «6 

25 

6.6 

M. M. Biswas 

106 

40 

222 

27 

8.2 
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Athletic Sports. Sports this year were held with some difficulty. 
In the first place our most capable and enthusiastic performers of previous 
years had left; in the second, there was very little time indeed for preparation 
TJetween the Convocation celebrations (with holiday attached) and the College 
sports if they were to be over before the University Sports: and thirdly, the 
dry weather and hard ground were not conducive to energetic training. 
The cross-country had to be postponed till late in February, and it was 
unfortunate that Neogi, who had a good chance of winning the championship 
medal, was unable co take part. As it was the championship went 
to K. I. Verghese. who is warmly to be congratulated on his achieve¬ 
ment, especially as he is yet in his first year. The Sports, held on February 
5th, provided a very enjoyable afternoon, with a number of good performances, 
though no new records were set up. Mrs. Howells very kindly distributed the 
prizes. In the University Sports the following week only H. S. Das managed 
to secure a place, 


Cross-Country 

One Mile 
Half Mile 
Quarter Mile 
220 Yards 
too Yards 
Hurdles 

High Jump 
Long Jump 
Pole Jump 

Throwing the Cricket 
Ball 

Putting the Shot 
220 Yards (1st year) 
Obstacle Race 
Pillow Fight 
Relay Race 
'fug of War 


Athletic Sports. 

(if S. Alfred; 26 min. 42" 

(3) K. I. Verghese. 

(i) S. C. Neogi, 5 min. 32" 
(1) S. C. Neogi 2 min. 25" 
(i) K. I, Verghese r min. 1" 
(1) K. 1. Verghese 27" 

(1) K. I. Verghese 11" 

(1) M. A. Mathew 20" 

(t) S. S. Hossain, 5ft. 5" 

(1) Saroj Chatterjee, 17ft. 10" 
(1) B. P. Das 17ft. 11" 

(1) H. S. Das 83ft. 8" 

(1) H. S. Das 30ft. 1" 

(1) Saroj Chatterjee, 28" 

(1) K. C. Mundle 
(i) P. K. Cheryan 
(1) First Year 
(1) Fourth Year 


(2) B. Gliosal. 


(2) 

(2) 

<*) 

(2) 

fa) 

(2) 

fa) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


Championship Medal—K. I. Verghese. 


13. Gliosal. 

S. S. Hossain. 

S. C. Neogi. 

M. A. Mathew. 
M. A. Mathew. 
Saroj Chatterjee 
and S. C. Neogi. 
H. S. Das. 

J. Crosswell. 
Maung Tin. 

B. B. Bhatta- 

charyya. 

J. Crosswell. 
Santosh Biswas. 
Saroj Chatterjee, 

K. I, Verghese. 
Fourth Year. 
Theology. 


* Volley-Ball. There is little to be said about this branch of our 
Athletics:—our team won the "Burman ” Challenge Cup for the second time, 
and what more need be added? We were however very grateful for one in¬ 
novation this year; of the 8 teams that took part one came out to play 
at Serampore. All the other matches were played in Calcutta, and we 
won every one of them (all but two in two straight games) including an 
exhibition match on the day that the cup was presented. We would rejpeat 
the wish more than once expressed before, that more students, especially from 
North India, availed themselves of this game. Meanwhile, all honour and 
congratulations to our Malayali students for winning this triumph for the 
College! 
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RESULT OF COLLEGE MATCHES 


Jan. 

13 

v. 

St. Paul’s College 

Won. 

2-1 

2 Points 


14 

V. 

Oxford Mission “ A ” 

Won. 

2-0 

*2 


IS 

V. 

St. Luke's “ A " 

Won. 

2-1 

2 


17 

V. 

Oxford Mission “ B ” 

Won. 

2-0 

2 


18 

V. 

St. Luke's “B” 

Won. 

2-0 

2 


19 

V. 

Shambazar 

Won. 

2-0 

2 


21 

V. 

Playground 

Won. 

2-0 

2 


3 i 

V. 

City College 

Won. 

2-0 

2 

Feb. 

23 


Exhibition Game 

Won. 

2-1 



Tennis and Hockey. As already stated Tennis and Hockey are by 
no means over yet. Up-to-date the Tennis team has defeated Bishop’s College, 
drawn with St. Paul’s away and lost at home. Han Shain won the Singles 
competition in the first division, and K. I. Verghese in the second. The 
interclass matches have just started, and the general standard of play is once 
again on the up grade. 

We are grateful to the Calcutta Athletic enthusiasts that they have 
made the experiment this year of starting an Intercollegiate Hockey League 
along the same lines as the Football, and we haws gladly entered. Our team 
has two victories to its credit, over Scottish Churches and St. Paul’s College 
while the one defeat was sadly reminiscent of the football season; we were 
leading by 2-0 against the strong St. Xavier's team till late in the second half, 
when our opponents put in three goals in rapid succession. However we are 
hopeful that this will prove to be the one and only lapse on the part of a team 
that undoubtedly has great possibilities. 

This report has already grown too long, but before closing we must put 
in a word of congratulation and thanks to our old students for having for the 
first time put in full teams against the College both in football and cricket the 
first producing an excellent goalless game, and the second sufficiently strong 
to defeat the College by 40 runs. Our captains, secretaries and other officers 
have again done admirable work at the cost of much time; may they be 
assured that their efforts are a very real and appreciated contribution to the 
life and well-being of the College. 

February 28, 1928. 

Later: IVth Year Science won the interclass Tennis tournament, and 
the Hockey team have won three more victories. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Report on the Student Welfare Scheme [Health Examination Section'} 
for the year 1926. Calcutta University Press 1927. e 

The above report published by the University of Calcutta is a valuable 
document for all interested in the physical welfare of Indian students. The 
Students' Welfare Committee is a University organisation whose main concern 
is to investigate conditions of student life in Calcutta and the Muffasil and to 
devise means for their improvement. Periodic medical examination of students 
is carried on by a body of experts and the present report embodies their 
observations and findings on the work carried on in about 15 Colleges in or 
near Calcutta during the last few years and particularly in the year 1926. 
During the last six years they have examined no less than 12,705 College 
students. The general conclusion, the committee has arrived at, is that two 
out of every three students they have examined havewsome defect or other 
and that many of these defects develop before they come to the Colleges. 
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A model daily diet-table prepared by Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur, 
C.I.E., F.C.S., I.S.O. for students of College hostels and messes and printed 
•as an appendix to the Report should prove to be of considerable service to 
Superintendents of hostels and messes. It is leproduced below. 

DAILY DIET-TABLE. 

For 

Indian Students of College Hostels and Messes, 
prepaid I by 

Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur, C.I.K , 1 S.O., M.B , F.C-S. 


Foodstuffs 



Rice 

Atta (wheat-flourf). 
Dal (Pulses) 

Fish J 
Potatoe 

Other Vegetables. 
Ghee 

Mustard oil 
Swear 
Salt 
Spices 


ias n 



Chliana (fresh milk- 
curd). 


| Protein in 
Grammes 

1 

E 

L_ 

'C 0 

£ e 
w 

cc 

r At 

2 - 

K u 

4 ; £ 

w r* 

ic 

U r~ 

X H 

t/ 

U 

_o 

u 

Cost according 
to prevailing 
market-prices 


! 


1 

As. P. 


n - 7 2 

i 1 ^ 

574 

, 


8-7 

1 201 

1 ,ono 

I O 

18 

2 \J 

i 4b 

27(1 


20 

I I ■() 

0 

27S 

2 O 

-> s 

•V" 

! 36 

150 

*• 5 

V« 

■ 

i 

80 

0 9 


'4 5 

i 

111 

1 0 

. 

1 2(j i> 


222 

<> 5 

... 


2 7 '8 

K'ft 

0 5 

9 °'o 

1 

"i 

1 

f »y 52 i 

1 


2,8(10 

i 

| 8 ft 

, i 

2ft () j 

1 

220 j 

“5 

—p 

r<r ! 

1 .inn.i 


Note— 

f As wheat flour contains nearly twice the amount of proteins contained 
in rice, it should replace rice in one of their chief meals. If it is found im¬ 
possible to do it in a case, the same quantity of rice should be allowed. 

• { For vegetarians and for introducing variety in the ordinary diet, the 

fish should be replaced by four ounces of Chhana (fresh milk-curd), the average 
cost being one anna only. Fish should also be replaced by meat and eggs 
twice a week, if so desired by the boarders. 

The tiffin should include some fresh cheap fruits of the season which 
could with a little adjustment, be met from the total charge. 

C. L. Bose. 


We commend the Report to the careful perusal of the students and the 
serious consideration of the authorities of all Colleges in Bengal. 


C. Is, A. 
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Orissa Mission Press, Cuttack* 
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THE STORY OF SERAMPORE AND ITS COLLEGE. 

Available from the Librarian, Serampore College, Scram fare, Bengal, 

for Rs. 2. Post free. 

I hi^ k an illii-M Htt'd volume of 116 pages containing ten chapters ami 
-.cvcral appendices. Hie printing is good and the illustrations are clear. 
This " story " like every other good story tells of heroes and their achieve¬ 
ments. The greater part of the book was written by Dr. Howells, Principal of 
Serampore College, and the rest of the book bv Professors Angus and Abraham 
of the staff. . 

As might be expected by any one who has a knowledge of Serampore, 
the outstanding figure of this story is William Carey. His chniacter, genius 
and attainments are everywhere stamped indelibly on the history of the Seram¬ 
pore achievement. Not without reason is he called “The Father of Modern 
Missions." “To Carey,'* says Dr. Howells, “belongs the honour of bringing 
home to the Western Church as a whole the idea that Christianity involved a 
spiiit of universal brotherhood, and the right of every man without distinction of 
1 ace, colour or creed, to know the highest, and to realize his divine sonship 
and the noblest possibilities of his soul in union with the Eternal Son of God. ’ 
1 laving a great vision, he undertook great things for God and expected great 
things from God. His achievements cannot be catalogued here. Suffice it (o 
say that even among modern giants he stands out with boldness because of his 
attainments in language study, B'ble translation, scientific observation, and 
all-round missionary work. Beset with innumerable difficulties, he “never 
lor a moment swerved fiom the gieat purpose of his life, and by the sheei 
weight of his simple piety, zeal, learning, and munificence he succeeded in slay¬ 
ing tidicule and tiiumphing over hindrances." He died in harness, allot 
more than forty yeais of uninteri opted service, from 1793 to 1834, having never 
gone on furlough. But if Carey was the cential figure in the Serampore group 
of three, Marshman and Ward, his associates, were his able supporters 
and differed from him only in degree, not in kind. Without them probably 
Carey's achievements could never have been. In heart, in soul, in suffering, 
in every vital step affecting Serampore. these three were one, “ Having 
all things in common/’ with never a thought of personal or private gain. 

The history of the College proper is divided into five peiiods. (1) The 
period of the founders, 1818-1837; (2) The period of pre-university conditions, 
1838-1857; (3) The period of affiliation with the University of Calcutta, 1858- 
1883; ( 4 ) 1 he period of confinement to denominational theological training, 
1884-1906; (5) The period of reorganization and reconstruction, 1907-1927. 
^During these five periods the founding and growth of the College are sketched 
in clear outline. The institution, like some giant oak, has grown up from a 
tender seed pushing its way through rocky soil, thrusting aside every impedi¬ 
ment, weathering every storm and becoming at last a full-grown tree, full of 
strength and beauty. Of the difficulties which the founders of the College 
had to overcome it need only be said that they largely grew out of the prevail¬ 
ing ideas of those times. It was an age of ignorance, an age of commercial 
greed and political corruption. Governments thought much of exploitation and 
little of the common good, of education for the people and their general welfare. 
Missions and missionaries were not in favour; they were only trouble-makers 
for rulers who could not be bothered with them, therefore they ifcust be kept out. 
This narrow and mistaken policy kept Carey and the other missionaries of his 
time out of British territory and forced them under the flag and protection 
of the more enlightened Danish rule at Serampore. All this .is set out with 
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considerable care by die narrators of the story. It was under the Danish 
Government and its Christian King that the College was founded and protected 
and, most important of all, granted the Charter by which if was given 
university status—the only institution of its kind in India. In the transfer of the 
Serampore settlement from Danish to British control this Charter was carefully 
safe-guarded and remains to-day a precious heritage. To Dr. Howells largely 
belongs the credit of reviving the decree-giving powers of the College 
and bringing it back to a place of influence in the educational life of India. 
The story of Serampore is one that every one interested in missions the world 
over should know, 

Lutheran Mission, 1 . Cannaday. 

Ranchi. 










